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Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  September'  10, 1897. 

Sib:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Sixty-sixth  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  * 

APPEOPEIATIONS. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  act  providing  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stip- 
ulations with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1898,  is  $7,431,620.89.  This  is  $242,124.10  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  different  objects  of  appropriation  are  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  table. 

Table  1. — Appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  years  1897  and  1898. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses 

Fulfilling  treaty  obligations  with  Indians. 

Miscellaneous  supports — gratuities. .-. 

Incidental  expenses 

Miscellaneous 

Support  of  schools 


Total 


$738,540.00 

2,933,378.17 

671,725.00 

84,000.00 

244,588.62 

2, 517, 265. 00 


7,180,496.79 


1898. 


$740,040.00 

3, 123, 871. 74 

673, 025. 00 

80, 000. 00 

182,912.80 

2,631,771.35 


7,431,620.89 


The  variations  in  the  items  of  appropriation  for  1898  as  compared 
with  those  ior  1897  are  as  follows: 

Increases : 

Current  and  contingent  expenses...! $1,500.00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 190, 493.57 

Miscellaneous  supports  (gratuities) 1, 300. 00 

Support  of  schools 114,506,35 

Total  increase 307,799.92 

Decreases : 

Incidental  expenses $4,000.00 

Miscellaneous 61,675.82 

65,675.82 


Net  increase 242,124.10 

1 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  two  items, 
"Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations"  and  "Support  of  schools." 

The  previous  annual  report  showed  that  after  deducting  several  items 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  regular  expenses  of  the  Indian 
service,  there  remained  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1897,  $7,042,638.17.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  also  contains  some  special  items  which  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  regular  expenses  of  running  the  department.  These  items 
are  such  as  for  the  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  commissions  to  negotiate  with  other  tribes,  surveying  particu- 
lar reservations,  payment  of  private  claims,  etc.,  and  they  aggregate 
$89,812.80.  Deducting  this  aggregate  from  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated, there' remains  $7,342,808.09,  which  may  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  amount  appropriated  for  conducting  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  department.  * 

Comparing  the  two  years  we  have — 

Current  expenses  for  1898 $7,342,808.09 

Current  expenses  for  1897 7,189,496.79 

Excess  of  1898  over  1897 163,411.30 

There  are  three  items  of  appropriation  contained  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  1898  which  have  been  left  out  of  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions.   These  are — 

Pay  of  clerk  to  superintendent  of  schools $1, 000. 00 

Survey  of  lands  in  Indian  Territory 100,000.00 

Besurvey  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 141, 500. 00 

Total 242,500.00 

The  former  item  has  been  added  to  the  civil  list  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  latter  two  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  that  Bureau  being  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  surveys  described.  As  this  Bureau  is  not  responsible  in  any  way 
for  the  expenditure  of  these  three  items  they  have  not  been  considered 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  Department. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  presented  to  Congress  by  this 
office  aggregated  $7,279,525.87.  The  total  amount  appropriated  was 
$7,431,620.89,  or  $152,095.02  more  than  the  estimates. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  $2,631,771.35  set  down  in  the  fore- 
going table  as  being  for  the  support  of  schools,  represents  only  the 
amounts  appropriated  gratuitously  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  carry  out  treaty  provi- 
sions as  well  as  of  the  interest  derived  from  funds  to  the  credit  of 
various  tribes  in  the  Treasury,  is  used  for  school  purposes — probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  an  amount 
exceeding  $3,200,000  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education* 
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EDUCATION. 

Indian  education  during  the  past  year  has  not  shown  such  growth  in 
the  matter  of  school  attendance  as  has  been  noted  in  previous  years, 
yet  it  is  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before.  In  the  development  of  its 
educational  plan  the  Indian  Office  seeks  permanent,  rather  than  quick, 
results  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  industrial  and  social 
plane,  and  the  facilities  for  education  have  been  enlarged  and  improved 
as  a  wider  experience  has  dictated.  From  barbarism  to  American  cit- 
izenship is  an  immense  step  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  pains- 
taking and  intelligent  efforts  operating  not  only  upon  the  children,  but 
upon  the  older  Indians  as  well. 

Indian  schools  are  divided  into  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  res- 
ervation day  and  boarding  schools,  contract  schools,  mission  day  and 
boarding  schools,  and  certain  public  schools  with  which  this  office  con- 
tracts for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils.  These  various  classes  of 
schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, thus  giving  in  the  nonreservation  schools  the  advantages  incident 
to  their  location  in  more  advanced  and  civilized  communities,  while  in 
the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools  the  pupils  are  brought  into 
contact  with  modern  educational  methods  within  the  radius  of  their 
own  homes,  under  the  eye  of  kindred  and  friends.  The  great  work  of 
Indian  education  is  performed  mainly  in  the  governmental  schools;  but 
the  school  work  of  the  churches  is  a  most  helpful  adjunct,  whose  value 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  the  schools  aggregated 
and  compared  with  the  preceding  year  are  here  exhibited  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897 : 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  1896  and  1897,  showing 

increase  in  1897;  also  number  of  schools  in  1897. 


Kind  of  school. 

Enrollment 

;• 

Average  attendance. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

Government  schools : 

Nonreservation  hoarding. 

Reservation  boarding 

Dav 

5,085 
8,489 
4,215 

5,723 
8,112 
4,768 

638 

a  377 

553 

4,461 
7,056 
2,848 

4,787 
6,855 
3,234 

326 

a  201 

386 

23 

73 

138 

Total * 

17, 789 

18,603 

814 

14,365 

14,876 

511 

234 

Contract  schools: 

8,499 
593 

347 

2,579 
208 

371 

a  920 
a  385 

24 

3,108 
367 

322 

2,313 
142 

330 

a  795 
a  225 

8 

<Z28 

5 

Boarding,  specially   ap- 

2 

Total 

4,489 

3,158 

a  1,281 

3,797 

2,785 

a  1,012 

35 

Publio 

413 

303 

alio 

294 

194 

a  100 

(&) 

835 

813 

a  22 

736 

741 

5 

17 

96 

87 

a9 

70 

80 

10 

2 

Afffrreaate ............. 

23,572 

22,964 

a  608 

19,262 

18,676 

a  586 

288 

•Decrease. 

6  Thirty -eight  public  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 

o  These  schools  are  conducted  by  religions  societies,  some  of  which  receive  from  the  Government  for  the 
Indian  children  therein  such  rations  and  clothing  as  the  children  are  entitled  to  as  reservation  Indians. 

d  Two  other  contract  schools  transferred  to  the  Government  during  the  year  have  been  included  in 
the  Government  schools. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  two  items, 
"Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations v  and  "Support  of  schools/' 

The  previous  annual  report  showed  that  after  deducting  several  items 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  regular  expenses  of  the  Indian 
service,  there  remained  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1897,  $7,042,538.17.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  also  contains  some  special  items  which  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  regular  expenses  of  running  the  department.  These  items 
are  such  as  for  the  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  commissions  to  negotiate  with  other  tribes,  surveying  particu- 
lar reservations,  payment  of  private  claims,  etc.,  and  they  aggregate 
$89,812.80.  Deducting  this  aggregate  from  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated, there  remains  $7,342,808.09,  which  may  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  amount  appropriated  for  conducting  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  department.  * 

Comparing  the  two  years  we  have — 

Current  expenses  for  1898 $7,342,808.09 

Current  expenses  for  1897 7,189,496.79 

Excess  of  1898  over  1897 153,411.30 

There  are  three  items  of  appropriation  contained  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  1898  which  have  been  left  out  of  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions.   These  are — 

Pay  of  clerk  to  superintendent  of  schools $1, 000. 00 

Survey  of  lands  in  Indian  Territory 100,000.00 

Besurvey  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 141, 500. 00 

Total 242,500.00 

The  former  item  has  been  added  to  the  civil  list  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  latter  two  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  that  Bureau  being  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  surveys  described.  As  this  Bureau  is  not  responsible  in  any  way 
for  the  expenditure  of  these  three  items  they  have  not  been  considered 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  Department. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  presented  to  Congress  by  this 
office  aggregated  $7,279,525.87.  The  total  amount  appropriated  was 
$7,431,620.89,  or  $152,095.02  more  than  the  estimates. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  $2,631,771.35  set  down  in  the  fore- 
going table  as  being  for  the  support  of  schools,  represents  only  the 
amounts  appropriated  gratuitously  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  carry  out  treaty  provi- 
sions as  well  as  of  the  interest  derived  from  funds  to  the  credit  of 
various  tribes  in  the  Treasury,  is  used  for  school  purposes — probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  an  amount 
exceeding  $3,200,000  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 


^rr-, 
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EDUCATION 

Indian  education  during  the  past  year  has  not  shown  such  growth  in 
the  matter  of  school  attendance  as  has  been  noted  in  previous  year*, 
yet  it  is  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before*  In  the  development  of  its 
educational  plan  the  Indian  Office  seeks  permanent,  rather  than  quick, 
results  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  industrial  and  social 
plane,  and  the  facilities  for  education  have  been  enlarged  and  improved 
as  a  wider  experience  has  dictated.  From  barbarism  to  American  cit- 
izenship is  an  immense  step  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  pains* 
taking  and  intelligent  efforts  operating  not  only  upon  the  children,  but 
upon  the  older  Indians  as  well. 

Indian  schools  are  divided  into  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  res* 
ervation  day  and  boarding  schools,  contract  schools,  mission  day  and 
boarding  schools,  and  certain  public  schools  with  which  this  office  con* 
tracts  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils*  These  various  classes  of 
schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  Indian  educa* 
tion,  thus  giving  in  the  nonreservation  schools  the  advantages  incident 
to  their  location  in  more  advanced  and  civilized  communities,  while  in 
the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools  the  pupils  are  brought  into 
contact  with  modern  educational  methods  within  the  radius  of  their 
own  homes,  under  the  eye  of  kindred  and  friends.  The  great  work  of 
Indian  education  is  performed  mainly  in  the  governmental  schools;  but 
the  school  work  of  the  churches  is  a  most  helpfal  adjunct,  whose  value 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

ATTENDANCE, 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  the  sohools  aggregated 
and  compared  with  the  preceding  year  are  here  exhibited  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897: 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  1896  and  1897,  showing 

increase  in  1897;  aho  number  of  schools  in  1897* 


Kind  of  school. 

Enrollment 

i. 

Average  attendance. 

Number 

of 
sohools. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

ajl  - 

Government  schools : 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding  — 

5,085 
8,489 
4,215 

5,728 
8,112 
4,768 

688 

a  877 

558 

4,461 
7,056 
2,848 

4,787 
6,855 
8,284 

826 

a  201 

886 

511 

a  796 
a  225 

8 

98 

73 

138 

Total * 

17, 789 

18,608 

814 

14, 865 

14, 876 

234 

Contract  schools : 

8,499 
598 

847 

2,579 
208 

871 

a  920 
a  385 

24 

8,108 
867 

822 

2,818 
142 

880 
~~"V785* 

428 

5 

Boarding,  specially   ap- 
DroDriated  for 

9 

Total 

4,489 

8,158 

a  1,281 

8,797 
294~ 
786' 

a  1,012 

Vioo™ 

5 

"To. 

a  586 

85 

Public 

418 

308 

alio 

194 

(&> 

835 

813 

a  22 

741 
80 

17 

96 

87 

a9 

70 

2 

Afffirreeate 

28,572 

22,964 

a  608 

"9,262' 

18,676 

288 

a  Decrease. 

b  Thirty -eight  public  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 

0  These  schools  are  conducted  by  religious  societies,  some  of  which  receive  from  the  Government  for  the 
Indian  children  therein  such  rations  and  clothing  as  the  children  are  entitled  to  as  reservation  Indiana, 

d  Two  other  contract  schools  transferred  to  the  Government  during  the  year  have  been  included  In 
the  Government  schools. 
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Statistics  relative  to  Indian  education  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  Indians  of  New  York  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table,  as  they  are  not  supported  from  funds  under  control  of  this  office. 

There  were  in  operation  during  the  past  fiscal  year  288  Indian  schools 
conducted  under  various  auspices,  of  which  number  234  were  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Government.  This  is  an  increase  of  11  schools 
over  the  number  in  operation  last  year.  One  nonreservation  school, 
Ramona,  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  was  discontinued,  and  two,  at  Morris 
and  Olontarf,  Minn.,  respectively,  were  purchased  from  the  former 
owners  and  converted  from  contract  schools  into  regular  Government 
institutions.  Grace  School,  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
was  purchased  from  the  owner,  Miss  Grace  Howard,  and  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  as  a  small  reservation  boarding  school 
instead  of  being  conducted  by  contract.  Five  reservation  boarding 
schools  were  discontinued  and  day  schools  established  in  their  places. 
These  were  located  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  Okla.,  and  Neah  Bay, 
Chehalis,  Skokomish,  and  Quinaielt  reservations,  Wash.  The  Kiowa 
school  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  poor  location,  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  great  cost  of  renewing  the  plant,  the  others  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  reported  to  this  office  that  day  schools  would  serve 
the  purpose  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  boarding  schools. 

The  net  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  Government  schools  is  shown 
to  be  814  pupils,  and  in  average  attendance  511  pupils.  To  this  might 
have  been  added  81  pupils  enrolled  (with  an  average  attendance  of  78) 
in  two  contract  schools  transferred  to  the  Government  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  contract 
schools  and  in  amounts  paid  them  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  in 
enrollment  in  these  schools  of  1,281  pupils,  not  counting  the  further 
decrease  of  the  81  pupils  transferred  to  the  Government  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  A  number  of  their  pupils  have  unquestionably  been 
taken  up  in  other  schools  of  similar  character;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  accurate  data  from  schools  not  supported  or  assisted  by  the 
Government. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Indian 
schools,  enrollment,  and  attendance  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Table  3. — Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance  from  1877  to  1897.  a 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Boarding  schools. 

Day  schools,  b 

To 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 

102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 

m 

150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 

3,077 

1,637 

80 

3,793 

88 

1,893 

168 

87 

4,723 

98 

2,237 

185 

114 

6,201 

86 

1,942 

200 

115 

7,260 

99 

2,370 

214 

117 

8,020 

110 

2,500 

227 

126 

8,705 

107 

2,715 

233 

136 

9,146 

103 

2,406 

239 

140 

9,865 

106 

2,367 

246 

146 

11,425 

110 

2.163 

256 

149 

12,422 

126 

2,745 

275 

156 

13, 635 

119 

2,668 

275 

157 

14,457 

115 

2,639 

272 

157 

15,061 

125 

3,127 

282 

el56 

15,683 

140 

3,579 

296 

el45 

15, 026 

143 

3,650 

288 

Average 
attendance. 


3,598 

4,142 

4,488 

4,651 

4,976 

4,714 

5,686 

6,960 

8,143 

9,630 

10.520 

11,420 

11,552 

12,232 

13,588 

15,167 

16,303 

17,220 

18,188 

19,262 

18,676 


a  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  schools. 

ft  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

e  Decrease  in  number  of  boarding  schools  is  due  to  discontinuance  of  some  contract  schools  and  the 
conversion  of  others  into  day  sohools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOB  INDIANS. 

In  1890  the  first  experiment  was  made  with  reference  to  the  education 
of  Indian  pupils  with  white  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  different 
States  and  Territories.  Circulars  were  addressed  to  county  superin- 
tendents and  others,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Office  that 
they  would  cooperate  with  it  in  securing  the  admission  of  Indian  chil- 
dren into  the  white  schools.  Contracts  for  such  pupils  were  made  first  in 
1891  for  such  pupils,  at  a  rate  of  $10  per  capita  per  quarter,  based  upon 
the  average  attendance  maintained.  Strong  inducements  were  placed 
before  the  public  schools  to  reach  out  and  gather  in  the  prospective 
Indian  citizens,  and  by  educating  them  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  white 
people,  better  fit  them  for  assuming  in  the  future  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizens.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  this 
Office,  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  although  it 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  community  in  which  there  are  Indian  chil- 
dren that  they  should  be  given  special  care  and  attention. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  whites,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  was  purposely  fixed  at  a  rate  higher 
than  that  usually  expended  for  public-school  advantages;  but  with  all 
these  inducements  there  was  an  enrollment  last  year  of  only  303,  with 
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an  average  attendance  of  194,  a  decrease  respectively  of  110  and  100 
from  the  year  previous.  While  this  system  of  coeducation  is  unques- 
tionably excellent,  yet  it  has  the  serious  drawbacks  incident  to  the  lack 
of  proper  supervision  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  inability  or  negli- 
gence of  the  school  districts  in  enforcing  regular  attendance.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  continued  efforts  more  beneficial  results  will  be  secured 
in  the  future. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools  is  shown  in 
Table  No.  2,  while  the  following  table  gives  a  list  of  such  schools  and 
the  number  of  pupils  for  which  each  has  contracted : 

Table  4. — Public  schools  at  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the  Indian 

Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


State. 


California , 
Kansas — 


Michigan. 
Nebraska 


Nevada  ... 
Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Utah 

Washington. 


Wisconsin . 
Total. 


School  district. 


Helm 

College  — 

No.  32. 

No.  37 

No.  74 

No.l 

No.  14 

No.  36 

No.  07 

No.  69 

No.  91 

No.  104 

No.  105 

No.8 

No.  13 

No.  14 

No.  17 

Walsh 

No.  60 

No.  42 

No.  77 

No.  65 

Kingfisher. 

No.  95 

No.  90 

No.  48 

No.  301 

No.  70 

No.  77 

No.  79 

No.  82 

No.  84 

No.  32 

No.  12 

No.  87 

No.  52 

No.7 

Odanah 


County. 


San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara 

Jackson , 

do 

do 

Isabella 

Boyd 

Knox , 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Thurston 

do 

do 

.....do 

Lander  

Cleveland 

Blaine 

do 

Canadian 

Kingfisher 

Lincoln 

Oklahoma 

Pottawatomie 
do 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Lane 

Boxelder. 
King.... 
Skagit... 
Stevens.. 
Ashland . 


Pupils. 


16 

10 

3 

3 

8 

11 

6 

12 

4 

14 

7 

21 

8 

15 

12 

25 

10 

2 

8 

25 

5 

5 

2 

1 

5 

8 

12 

6 

9 

8 

17 

8 

2 

40 

15 

16 

8 

3 


384 
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NONRESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  number  of  employees,  enroll- 
ment, and  average  attendance  of  the  nonreservation  Indian  boarding 
schools  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  5. — Location,  average  attendance,  capacity,  etc.,  of  nonreservation  training  schools 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


Location  of  school. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Chemawa,  Oreg 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.Mex 

Port  Mojave,  Ariz 

Carson,  Nev 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Perris,  Cal 

Flandrean,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah,  Wis 

Wittenberg,  Wis.  b 

Greenville,  Cal.  b 

Morris,  Minn.  6 

Clontarf,  Minn.  6 


Total 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

...do 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


1,1879 
25,1880 
15,1884 
20,1884 
—.1884 

1,1884 

1886 

—,1890 


—,1890 
—.1891 
—,1891 
—,1892 
27,1892 

9,1893 

7,1893 
—,1893 

3,1893 
19,1893 
24,1896 
25,1895 

3,1897 
14,1897 


Num- 
ber of 

em- 
ployees. 


64 
46 
63 
40 
70 
64 
17 
36 
25 
24 
16 
50 
21 
22 
19 
21 
14 
16 
20 
18 

5 
12 

7 


690 


Bate 

per 

annum. 


$167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 


167 
167 
167 
167 
167 


Capacity. 


a  800 
300 
450 
350 
300 
500 
170 
200 
150 
135 
150 
275 
300 
250 
100 
170 

90 
160 
125 
140 

50 
100 

80 


5,345 


Enroll- 
ment. 


883 
363 
434 
248 
346 
648 
170 
249 
167 
136 
159 
369 
300 
224 
157 
226 
114 
165 
136 
128 
58 
43 
c45 


5,723 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


790 
316 
347 
212 
298 
502 
150 
203 
156 
126 
138 
332 
196 
195 
142 
167 
98 
137 
102 
108 
40 
32 
e!3 


4,787 


a  1,500  with  outing  system. 

b  Previously  a  contract  school. 

e  Not  included  iu  total,  having  been  already  included  in  total  attendance  of  contract  schools. 

These  schools,  as  their  names  indicate,  are  located  off  the  reserva- 
tions, and  usually  consist  of  large  and  well-appointed  plants  adapted 
for  the  thorough  training  of  Indian  pupils.  They  are  recruited  from 
reservation  and  other  schools,  the  policy  being  to  place  therein  pupils 
who,  by  reason  of  sound  physical  health  and  natural  aptitude,  are 
capable  of  receiving  further  advantages.    They  are  grouped  as  follows : 

Class  1  embraces  general  schools  with  full  reservation  school  course 
of  study,  which  includes  Carson,  Nev. ;  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. ;  Fort  Lewis, 
Colo.;  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.;  Greenville,  Cal.;  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.; 
Perris,  Cal.;  Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  Pipestone,  Minn.;  Tomah,  Wis.;  Witten- 
berg, Wis.;  Morris,  Minn.,  and  Clontarf,  Minn. 

Class  2  embraces  nonreservation  schools  with  facilities  for  special 
instruction  in  agriculture,  stock  breeding,  the  mechanical  and  domestic 
arts,  for  normal  and  commercial  training,  and  for  taking  up  other  sub- 
jects as  occasion  requires.  This  class  comprises  the  Indian  schools 
located  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Chilocco,  Okla.;  Fort 
Shaw,  Mont. ;  Genoa,  Nebr. ;  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ;  Haskell  Institute, 
Kansas;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Salem,  Oreg.,  and  Santa  F£,  N.  Mex. 
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The  majority  of  these  schools  have  a  definite  territory  assigned  to 
each,  from  which  pupils  are  to  be  drawn,  while  others,  by  virtue  of  their 
more  extended  facilities,  are  given  the  full  scope  of  the  Indian  country. 
This  arrangement  avoids  clashing  of  interests  on  the  same  territory 
by  representatives  of  different  schools  engaged  in  securing  pupils  and 
reduces  the  already  large  item  of  transportation  expenses. 

Indian  children  when  taken  to  distant  schools  should  be  entered  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  will  secure  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  school. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  there  might  be  uniformity  of  method  in  the  col- 
lection and  return  of  pupils,  the  following  circular  was  issued  by  this 
office  on  April  29, 1897 : 

To  agents  and  bonded  superintendents : 

Attention  is  directed  to  section  15  of  the  Roles  for  the  Indian  School  Service,  1894, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  "the  placing  of  Indian  youth  in  nonreservation  schools 
should  be  accomplished  with  the  consent  of  parents  and  agents."  The  consent  of 
the  agent  is  not  a  mere  perfunctory  act  upon  his  part,  but  this  office  expects  him  in 
every  instance  to  look  carefully  into  all  the  surroundings  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren proposed  for  transfer,  and  be  fully  satisfied  that  their  best  interests  will  be 
subserved.  Agents  will  understand  that  it  is  the  well-settled  policy  of  this  office 
that  when  Indian  children  have  arrived  at  the  age  when  they  can  properly  appreci- 
ate the  benefits  and  advantages  of  further  educational  advancement  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  induce  both  children  and  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. They  should  earnestly  and  heartily  cooperate  with  all  properly  accredited 
representatives  of  nonreservation  schools  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 

Superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  are  directed  not  to  receive  students  for 
a  shorter  period  than  two  years.  A  child  received  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  shall  be  credited  with  a  full  year's  attendance  for  that  fiscal  year.  A 
child  received  after  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  receive  no  credit  for 
the  fractional  year.  No  child  shall  be  returned  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  terminates  the  period  for  which  it  was  received. 

Superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  shall  report  to  the  respective  agents 
the  anticipated  return  of  students  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  their 
return,  giving  Indian  and  English  name  and  history  of  each  student. 

In  all  cases  in  which  agents  can  not  find  the  responsible  parents  and  guardians  of 
students  to  be  so  returned  the  agents  will  at  once  report  this  fact  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  will  then  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  what  disposi- 
tion he  can  make  of  the  student,  and  await  orders  from  the  Indian  Office  with 
reference  to  the  case.  In  no  such  case  must  the  student  be  returned  without  orders 
from  the  Indian  Office. 

Representatives  of  nonreservation  schools  must  be  fully  advised  of  these  regula- 
tions before  attempting  to  collect  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  638  in  enrollment 
and  326  in  average  attendance  upon  the  nonreservation  schools,  indi- 
cating harmonious  cooperation  with  this  office  upon  the  part  of  agents 
and  superintendents  engaged  in  this  work. 

By  liberal  appropriations  from  Congress  many  of  these  schools  have 
had  their  capacity  greatly  extended  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  repairing  and  remodeling  of  older  ones.  Modern  facilities  for 
instruction  have  been  introduced,  and  the  industrial  and  literary  cur- 
riculum of  these  schools  shows  the  adoption  of  advanced  educational 
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methods.  Manual  training  has  been  extensively  provided  for,  with 
excellent  results,  and  industrial  education  has  gone  on  hand  in  hand 
with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  untrained  Indian  mind. 

RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seventy-three  Government  Indian  boarding  schools  located 
upon  the  reservations,  their  distribution,  capacity,  and  date  of  opening 
being  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Table  6. — Location,  capacity,  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reservation  boarding 

schools. 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Reams  Canyon 

Navajo 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

White  Mountain  Apache 

California: 

Fort  Yuma 

Hoopa  Valley 

Round  Valley 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lap wai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory : 

Quapaw 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

Pine  Point 

Bed  Lake 

White  Earth 

Wild  Rice  River 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Crow,  Montana  Industrial 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

San  tee 

Winnebago 

Nevada : 

Pyramid  Lake 

Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Mescalero 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rock,  agency 

Standing  Rock,  agricultural 

Standing  Rock,  Grand  River.... 
Oklahoma : 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Arapaho 


Capacity. 


80 

90 

120 

150 

100 

65 

250 
200 

70 


{ 


150 

250 

40 

00 
180 


30 
80 


50 
100 

50 
40 
65 


125 

160 

60 

100 
200 

75 

80 

100 

120 
50 

100 

150 

60 

350| 

110 

100 

80 

75 
130 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Mar.  - 

Deo.  - 
Sept.- 
Oct.  - 
Feb. - 

Apr.  — 
Jan.  21 
Aug.  15, 
Sept.  12 


Sept. 
Sept. 

8ept. 
June 


Oct.  — , 

Sept.- 

Nov.- 
Mar. - 

Nov. - 

Mar. - 


Jan. 
Oct. 
July 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Apr. 
Oct 
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Nov. 
Feb. 

Apr. 

Jan. 


Nov.  21 

Jan.  — , 
May-, 

Nov.  2o! 

May- 
Deo.  — 


1879 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1880 
1894 

1884 
1893 
1881 
1893 

1874 
1886 
1885 

1872 
1872 


1871 
1873 
1871 
1875 

1867 
1892 

1877 
1871 
1892 


1883 
1884 
1895 

1891 
1881 

1881 
1874 
1874 

1882 
1893 

1884 

1898 


1894 
1874 
1891 
1877 
1878 
1893 

1872 
1872 


Remarks. 


Suspended  after  July,  1883,  by  burn- 
ing of  building. 


Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum 
in  1867  under  contract  with  tribe. 


Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 

Building  burned  in  February,  1895. 
Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1886. 


Previously  a  semiboardisg  school. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1885. 


At  agency. 
At  Fort  Totten. 
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Table  6. — Location,  capacity,  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reservation  boarding 

sch  oo  te—Continued. 


Location. 


Oklahoma— Continued. 

Cheyenne 

Fort  Sill 

Kaw 

Osage 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponoa 

Rainy  Mountain 

Riverside  (Wichita) 

Sao  and  Fox 

Soger 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Siletz , 

Umatilla , 

Yainax 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River , 

Crow  Creek,  Agency 

Crow  Creek,  Grace  Mission 

Hope  (Springfield) 

Lower  Brule 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uintah 

Washington : 

Okanagan  (Tonasket) , 

Puyallup 

Yakima 

Wisconsin : 

Lao  da  Flambeau 

Menomonee 

Oneida , 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone 

Total 


Capacity. 


200 
126 

60| 

180 
75 

12o| 

100 

50 

100 

120{ 

120 

100 
140 
80 
100 
100 

130 


140 
50 

60 

140 
130 
160 

80 
90 

90 
200 
140 

140 
160 
120 

200 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Aug. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct. 


Jan. 
Sep. 
Sep. 

Apr. 
Jan. 

Apr. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
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1879 
1891 
1869 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1865 
1878 
1883 
1893 
1871 
1868 
1872 
1893 

1874 
1874 
1873 
1883 
1882 


Apr.    1,1893 


Feb.    1 

Aug.  1 

Oot.  — , 

Feb.—' 

Apr.  — , 
Jan.  — 

June — ', 


8,270 


July  10 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  — ,  1879 


1874 
1897 

1895 

1881 
1873 
1882 

1893 
1881 

1890 
1871 
1860 


Remarks. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 

In  Nebraska. 
In  Nebraska. 
In  Indian  Territory. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


At  new  agency.  At  old  agency  school 
for  girls  opened  in  1874  under  mis- 
sionary auspices  in  Government 
buildings ;  school  for  boys  opened 
in  1880. 

Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 

opened  in  1888. 
Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 

opened  in  1882. 


1895 
1876 
1893 


There  were  educated  in  these  schools  last  year  8,112  Indian  children, 
a  slight  decrease  in  number  from  the  previous  year,  which  results  from 
the  abandonment  of  one  school  and  the  conversion  of  others  into  day 
schools.  Eeservation  schools,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country,  are  perpetual  reminders  of  the  civilization  which  lies  outside 
the  reservation.  Here  the  Indian  parent  can  occasionally  see  his 
children,  note  their  progress,  and  involuntarily  receive  some  idea  of 
the  benefits  of  education. 

The  efficiency  of  these  schools  has  been  largely  increased  and  the 
personnel  of  their  employees  improved.  The  curriculum  adopted  for 
them  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  careful  study  of  their  requirements. 
The  majority  of  them  have  large,  commodious,  and  well-arranged  build- 
ings, while  others  are  merely  makeshifts,  without  modern  conveniences. 
An  industrial  training,  more  or  less  varied,  is  given,  but  of  course  it 
is  not  so  extensive  and  elaborate  as  that  at  the  larger  nonreservation 
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schools.  Increased  facilities  for  industrial  training  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  large  number  of  them,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
teaching  domestic  work,  farming,  stock  raising,  blacksmithing,  and 
such  branches  as  will  best  fit  the  pupils  for  the  vocations  which  they 
are  expected  to  follow  in  after  life. 

GOVERNMENT  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  class  of  schools  comprises  the  day  schools.  These  corre- 
spond more  nearly  to  the  average  white  public  schools  located  in  country 
hamlets.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  communities,  the  early 
processes  of  education  are  carried  on  upon  the  threshold  of  their  own 
homes.  While  the  results  secured  in  these  schools  are  not  so  noticeable 
as  those  obtained  in  the  boarding  schools,  yet  they  are  of  permanent 
value  in  forming  the  character  of  the  pupils.  Day  schools  are  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  the  boarding  schools  build  the  superstructure. 
The  teacher  supplements  work  in  the  schoolroom  by  missionary  work 
among  the  older  Indians,  and  appliances  and  conveniences  which  civ- 
ilization brings  to  the  white  man's  home  gradually  find  their  way  into 
the  wigwam  and  tepee  and  cabin.  As  the  advantages  of  a  clean,  well- 
ordered  domestic  life  begin  to  dawn  on  the  youthful  Indian  he  daily 
bears  some  portion  of  the  impression  to  his  home,  and  his  conduct 
betokens  the  gradual  modification  of  inherited  tendencies. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896  there  were  124  Government  day  schools, 
which  number  was  increased  during  the  last  year  to  138.  For  the  same 
periods  the  enrollment  was  4,215  and  4,768,  respectively,  an  increase 
of  553  pupils  in  the  past  year. 

The  new  day  school  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  accordance 
with  approved  methods  of  ventilation,  heating,  etc.  Attached  or 
closely  contiguous  has  been  placed  the  teacher's  residence  and  indus- 
trial cottage,  in  which  something  of  the  simple  industrial  and  domestic 
arts  is  taught.  Every  teacher  is  urged  to  make  his  school  a  bright, 
typical  American  home  so  that  it  may  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians 
who  daily  visit  it. 

Many  day  schools  are  situated  among  the  very  poor  classes  of  Indians, 
and  as  theFlittle  ones  often  come  a  long  distance  after  only  a  scanty 
meal  at  home,  a  plain  but  wholesome  noonday  lunch  is  usually  served. 
Hungry  children  can  not  be  expected  to  do  effective  work;  henfee  the 
result  of  this  policy  is  better  attention  to  lessons  as  well  as  more  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  the  daily  sessions. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  location  and  capacity  of  the  day  schools : 

Table  7. — Location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schools  June  80, 1897. 


Location. 

Capacity. 

Looation. 

Capacity. 

Arizona: 

Hualapai— 

60 
40 
60 

30 
40 
50 
40 

35 
50 
40 
40 
327 
50 
30 
30 

40 

40 

36 

30 

40 

34 
30 

50 
30 
50 
40 
40 
30 
30 
40 
50 

New  Mexico—Continued. 
Pueblo — Continued. 

50 

HaoKbwrVr  -- 

Taos 

30 

Zia 

35 

Navajo — 

Little  Water 

Zuni 

60 

North  Carolina : 

Eastern  Cherokee,  3  schools 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain  (3 
schools) 

Oreiba " 

110 

California : 

140 

Big  Pine 

Stand  in  ir  Rook  (5  schools) 

155 

Fort  Berthold  (4  schools) 

150 

Oklahoma: 

Whirlwind 

Manchester. 

20 

Mission — 1 1  schools 

Oregon : 

Simnasho 

Potter  Valle  v 

30 

XJkiah 

South  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge  (26  schools) 

69 

Iowa: 

910 

Sao  and  Fox ...,-..,- 

Rosebud  (21  schools) 

653 

Michigan : 

Washington : 

Colville  (2  schools) 

80 

Minn  ^o  fa: 

Birch  Coolev 

Tulalip— 

40 

WTiite  1   jrth — 

Swinomish 

40 

Gull  Lake 

Neah  Bay— 

Neah  Bay 

Montana : 

75 

Quillehute 

60 

Nebaska: 
San  tee — 

Puyallup— 

30 

Port  Gamble-* , 

25 

Nevada : 

Chehalis 

60 

Walker  River 

Quinaielt 

40 

New  Mexico : 

S'Kokomish 

40 

Pueblo — 

Yakima— 

Toppenish 

30 

Coohiti 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bav.  Stookbridire 

Isleta 

40 

Oneida  (5  schools) 

167 

Lacuna 

824 

Pannata . ........... 

Santa  (Tiara. ....,-■,,-,-- 

4,995 
138 

Ran  Feline *,,,-■.*■..-.*■.■,.- 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS, 

The  system  of  giving  governmental  aid  to  schools  carried  on  among 
the  Indians  by  private  parties  goes  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
Indian  education.  In  1819  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
Indian  education,  and  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  War  Department 
September  3, 1819,  which  contains  the  following: 

Such*  associations  or  individuals  who  are  already  actually  engaged  in  educating 
the  Indians,  and  who  may  desire  the  cooperation  of  the  Government;  will  report  to  the 
Department  of  War.  *  *  *  In  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  Government 
cooperation  will  be  extended  to  such  institutions  as  may  be  approved,  as  well  in 
erecting  their  necessary  buildings  as  in  their  current  expenses. 

In  1820  twenty-one  schools  carried  on  by  different  religious  societies 
were  aided  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  $11,838,  about  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  expended  by  the  societies  themselves  for  these  schools. 
In  fact,  in  the  earlier  years  there  were  very  few  schools  among  the 
Indians  which  were  not  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  some  religious 
society.  It  was  not  until  1870,  when  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  "for  the  support  of  industrial  and  other  schools amoug  the 
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Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  that  the  Government  under- 
took with  earnestness  to  provide  Indian  tribes  with  schools,  although 
considerable  Government  money  had  been  expended  on  Indian  educa- 
tion from  treaty  funds  and  from  what  was  known  as  the  "  civilization 
fond." 

For  a  long  time  different  schools  carried  on  under  private  auspices 
were  aided  by  the  Government  without  any  formal  contract.  Formal 
contracts  began  to  be  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1870.  At  one  time 
they  were  made  largely  on  account  of  a  law  limiting  the  amount  which 
might  be  expended  at  an  Indian  agency  for  employees.  Unless  school 
employees  cguld  be  excepted  from  this  restriction  it  was  found  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  keep  up  both  school  and  agency  work  at  the 
larger  agencies.  By  contracting  with  a  society  to  carry  on  a  school  the 
employees  of  that  school  were  thereby  eliminated  from  the  list  of  agency 
employees.  Afterwards  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  exclude  school 
employees  and  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  on  that  score  for  making 
school  contracts.  Sometimes  when  no  contract  was  necessary  and  Gov- 
ernment aid  could  just  as  well  be  extended  to  the  school  without  one, 
and  perhaps  had  been  so  extended  for  years,  it  came  to  be  considered 
more  desirable  by  the  office  or  by  the  society  to  put  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  them  into  the  form  of  a  contract.  It  also  facilitated 
in  some  respects  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  the  Treasury. 

For  a  while,  when  other  schools  were  carried  on  under  contract, 
"schools  specially  appropriated  for"  were  considered  as  not  needing 
any  contract  arrangement  in  their  behalf.  But  finally  it  became  the 
custom  to  render  through  the  medium  of  a  contract  all  Government 
aid  to  Indian  schools  carried  on  by  private  parties.  Hence  schools  so 
aided  became  known  as  contract  schools;  and  thus  there  grew  up  "the 
contract  system,"  which  gradually  increased  until,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1892,  contracts  were  made  with  various  denomina- 
tions and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  $611,570.  Since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  gradual  reduction,  either  by  withdrawal  of  the  parties  them- 
selves from  contracts  or  by  action  of  this  office  under  the  direction  of 
Congress. 

There  were  in  operation  last  year  thirty-seven  contract  schools  (two 
of  them  receiving  special  appropriations),  for  which  $257,928  was  allowed. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision  in  regard  to  the  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  support  of  schools  for  Indians  carried  on  under  private 
control: 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  hereafter 
make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in  any  sectarian  school :  ProvidM, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  contracts  with  contract  schools,  appor- 
tioning as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  so  contracted  for  among  schools  of  various 
denominations,  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety -eight,  but  shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  non- 
sectarian  schools  can  not  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five.  ' 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1895  there  was  used  for  all  contract  schools  the 
sum  of  $463,505,  of  which  amount  $53,440  was  appropriated  for  two 
schools  specifically  named  by  Congress,  which  left  a  total  of  $410,065  as 
the  true  amount  from  which  the  40  per  cent,  should  be  taken.  This  in- 
cluded the  amount  allowed  for  two  schools  on  the  Osage  Beservation, 
$11,250,  which  was  paid  out  of  Osage  trust  money.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
office,  concurred  in  by  the  Department,  this  sum  should  not  have  been 
included  in  the  amount  set  apart  for  contract  schools,  since  it  had 
been  paid  from  and  charged  against  the  special  treaty  funds  of  the 
Osages.  This  sum  deducted  from  the  above  total  left  a  new  one  for 
1895  of  $398,815,  of  which  40  per  cent  under  the  above  section  of  the 
appropriation  act  could  be  used  for  the  fiscal  year  189&,  making  the 
sum  of  $159,526  available  for  sectarian  schools.  There  are  only  two 
Protestant  contract  schools,  Bay  Mills  in  Michigan,  $600,  and  John 
Boberts,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  $2,160,  a  total  of  $2,760,  which  de- 
ducted from  the  $159,526  leaves  $156,766  as  the  amount  available  for 
distribution  among  Catholic  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1898. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1897  certain  schools  were  allowed  $125  per  capita. 
At  all  of  these  schools  the  rates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have  been 
reduced  to  $108  per  capita,  and  the  Catholic  mission  school  on  the 
Crow  Creek  Beservation  has  been  omitted  because  the  Government  has 
ample  accommodations  for  all  pupils  of  school  age  on  that  reservation. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  contracts  have  been  made  with  the  differ- 
ent schools  for  the  number  of  pupils  and  at  the  rate  given  in  the  table 
below.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  reduce  the  various  schools  each  a  small 
amount  rather  than  to  cut  out  any  other  school  than  the  Crow  Creek 
school.  Begarding  the  provision  of  law  pertaining  to  apportioning  aid 
among  the  various  denominations,  no  reductions  were  made  in  the  Bay 
Mills  or  the  John  Boberts  school. 

Table  8. — Schools  conducted  under  contract,  with  number  of  pupil*  contracted  for,  rate 
per  capita,  and  total  amount  of  contract  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1896,  and  June 
SO,  1898. 


Name  and  location  of  school. 


Banning,  California 

BaragaTMiohigan 

Blaokfeet,  Montana 

Bayfield,  Wisconsin 

BernaliUo,  New  Mexioo 

Colville.  Washington 

Coeur  d  Alene,  Idaho 

Crow  Creek,  South  Dakota 

Crow,  Montana 

Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota 

Flathead,  Montana 

Fort  Belknap,  Montana 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Odanah,  Wisconsin,  boarding 

Odanah,  Wisconsin,  day 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles,  Wisconsin,  day 

Osage,  Okla.,  St  Louis 

Osage,  Okla.,  St  John's 

Pine  Eidge,  South  Dakota 


1895. 


Number 
allowed. 


100 

45 

100 

80 

00 

65 

70 

60 

85 

130 

800 

185 

05 

50 

15 

40 

50 

40 

140 


Bate. 


$125 
108 
125 
125 
125 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
150 
108 
106 
106 
80 
80 
125 
125 
108 


Amount. 


$12,500 

4,860 

12,500 

3,750 

7,500 

7,020 

7,560 

6,480 

0,180 

14,040 

45,000 

14,580 

10,260 

5,400 

450 

1,200 

6,250 

5,000 

15,120 


1888. 


Number 
allowed. 


70 
25 
45 
25 
45 
45 
55 


45 
05 
215 
65 
45 
45 
10 
83 


115 


Bate. 


$108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 


108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
80 
80 


108 


Amount. 


$7,560 
2,700 
4,860 
2,700 
4,860 
4,860 
6,940 


4,860 

10,260 

23,220 

7,020 

4,860 

4,860 

800 

990 


12,420 
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Table  8. — Schools  conducted  under  contract,  with  number  of  pupils  contracted  for,  rate 
per  capita,  and  total  amount  of  contract  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO, 1895,  and  June 
SO,  1898— Continued. 


Name  and  location  of  school. 


Rosebud,  South  Dakota 

San  Diego,  California 

Shoshone,  ^Wyoming 

Tongue  River,  Montana 

Tulalip,  Washington 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  St.  Benedict 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  Bed  Lake 

Pinola  Day,  California 

Hopland  fiay,  California 

St.  Turibius,  California 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Kate  Drexel,  Oregon 

Point  Iroquois  Day  .Michigan 

Shoshone  Mission,  Wyoming 

Total 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  a 

Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  a 

Grand  total 


1895. 


Number 
allowed. 


95 
95 
65 
40 

100 
90 
40 
20 
20 
30 

130 
60 
20 
20 


2,435 
120 
200 


2,755 


Bate. 


$108 

125 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

30 

30 

108 

108 

100 

30 

108 


167 
167 


Amount. 


$10,260 

11,875 

7,020 

4,320 

10,800 

9,720 

4,320 

600 

600 

3,240 

14,040 

6,000 

600 

2,160 


274,205 
20,040 
33,400 


327,645 


1898. 


Number 
allowed. 


81 
67 
45 
35 
67 
70 
35 
13 
15 
8 
60 
31 
20 
20 


1,545 
120 
200 


1,865 


Bate. 


$108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

30 

30 

108 

108 

100 

80 

108 


167 
167 


Amount. 


$8,748 

7,236 

4,860 

3,780 

7,236 

7,560 

8,780 

390 

450 

864 

6,480 

3,100 

600 

2,160 


159,614 
20,040 
33,400 


212,954 


a  Specially  appropriated  for  by  Congress. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  table  that  contracts  are  now  made  with 
thirty-two  schools.  There  was  daring  the  fiscal  year  1897  an  enroll- 
ment of  3,158,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,785  pupils,  a  decrease, 
respectively,  of  1,281  and  1,012  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  9. — Amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control  for 

the  fiscal  years  1890  to  1898,  inclusive. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Roman  Catholic . . . 

Congregational — 
Episcopal 

$356,957 
47,650 
28,459 
24.876 
23,888 
4,375 
5,400 

7,560 
9,940 

$368,849 
44,850 
27,271 
29,910 
24,743 
4,375 
5,400 

9,180 
•  6,700 

$394,756 
44,310 
29,146 
23,220 
24,743 
4,375 
5,400 

16,200 
13,980 

$375,845 

30,090 

25,736 

4,860 

10,020 

3,750 

5,400 

15,120 

$389,745 

36,840 

10,825 

7,020 

10,020 

3,750 

5,400 

15,120 

$359,215 

$308,471 

$198,228 

$156,754 

7,020 

10,020 

3,750 

5,400 

15, 120 

2,160 

3,125 

Lutheran,  Witten- 
berg, Wis 

Methodist 

600 

Mrs.  L.H.Daggett 

Miss  Howard 

Special  appropria- 
tion for  Lincoln 

Special  appropria- 
tion for  Hamp- 
ton Institute — 

Woman'sNational 
Indian  Assooia- 

6,480 
2,500 

33,400 

20,040 

600 
33,400 
20,040 

1,000 
33,400 
20,040 

2,000 
33,400 
20,040 

3,000 

33,400 

20,040 

2,040 
900 

3,000 

33,400 

20,040 

4,820 

600 

1,620 

3,000 
33,400 
20,040 

3,500 
33,400 
20,040 

83,400 
20,040 

Point  Iroquois, 
Mich        

600 

600 

Plum  Creek,  Les- 
lie. 8.  Dak 

2,160 

2,160 

Total 

562,640 

570,218 

611,570 

588,241 

537,600 

463,505 

870,796 

257,928 

212,954 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  school  service  extends  over  a  large  area  of 
country,  and  mast  be  modified  by  widely  differing  conditions  of  climate 
and  local  environment  Climatic  conditions  naturally  modify  the  char- 
acter of  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  in  all  recently  constructed  plants 
such  conditions  have  been  closely  observed.  Modern  systems  of  venti- 
lation, heating,  sewerage,  and  lighting  have  been  introduced.  In 
preparing  plans  for  buildings  economy  of  expenditure  and  adapta- 
bility to  the  use  intended  have  been  carefully  considered  without  dis- 
regarding architectural  symmetry. 

An  Indian  school  plant  differs  materially  from  the  usual  public  school 
for  white  pupils.  It  must  combine  not  only  the  essentials  of  a  school 
building,  but  also  the  concomitants  of  a  home.  While  literary  branches 
are  being  taught,  instruction  must  also  be  carried  on  in  the  mechanical 
and  industrial  arts.  Boys  are  taught  trades  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  girls  are  trained  to  be  cooks,  housekeepers,  and  seamstresses. 
At  Albuquerque  and  Phoenix  notably  a  special  course  of  instruction 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  Indian  girls  to  take  the  positions  of 
cooks  and  seamstresses  in  small  families  of  white  persons.  The  adap- 
tation of  school  plants  for  these  special  arrangements  demands  a  high 
grade  of  technical  skill  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  buildings 
so  radically  different  from  the  usual  type  of  school  building. 

In  the  colder  climates  steam-heating  plants  have  been  introduced,  and 
with  them  properly-arranged  systems  of  ventilation.  "  Herding"  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  pupils  into  rooms  inadequate  in  size  and  insufficiently 
heated  and  lighted  has,  of  course,  proved  disastrous  to  their  health  and 
served  to  develop  consumption  and  scrofula — diseases  which  seem  always 
to  be  lurking  in  Indian  constitutions.  The  new  methods  provide  for  the 
introduction  of  adequate  quantities  of  fresh  air  into  schoolrooms  and 
dormitories  and  for  the  constant  expulsion  of  the  germ-laden  air. 

As  adjuncts  to  ventilation  a  good  water  supply  and  adequate  sewer- 
age are  necessary.  The  disposition  of  the  waste  matters  from  a  large 
Indian  school  of  several  hundred  people  is  often  as  difficult  as  it  is 
important.  The  plants  recently  established  are  upon  sites  where  an 
abundance  of  good,  potable  water  can  be  obtained,  and  its  utilization 
has  been  provided  for  by  adequate  plumbing  and  machinery.  However, 
at  many  of  the  older  plants  the  question  of  water  and  sewerage  has 
become  serious,  but  the  office  endeavors,  as  funds  permit,  to  remedy 
such  defects. 

The  Government  has  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  invested 
in  Indian  school  plants.  While  a  number  are  old  and  inadequate  and  the 
majority  have  frame  buildings,  yet  some  are  substantial,  extensive,  and 
well  arranged.  Many  buildings,  owing  to  their  combustible  nature, 
require  constant  attention  for  fear  of  fire,  and  a  conservative  estimate 
places  the  loss  by  this  means,  running  back  through  a  series  of  years, 
at  930,000  or  more  annually.    The  danger  of  fire  is  greater  than  it  would 
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be  if  the  buildings  were  used  only  by  white  children.  Hence  fire  pro- 
tection has  been  introduced  in  many  schools,  and  in  others  is  being 
supplied  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  conflagration  is  the  use  of  coal-oil 
lamps.  However  effective  the  means  of  fire  protection  may  be,  it  is 
good  policy  to  minimize  this  source  of  danger  by  the  substitution  of 
safer  and  better  methods  of  lighting.  At  the  larger  schools  inde- 
pendent electric-light  systems  have  been  introduced,  and  at  several 
others  the  current  has  been  taken  from  the  neighboring  cities.  This 
method  of  lighting,  while  largely  experimental  so  far  as  Indian  schools 
are  concerned,  is  believed  to  be  the  very  best,  taking  into  consideration 
safety  and  the  quality  of  the  light. 

Light  is  an  all-important  consideration  in  an  Indian  school.  Windows 
are  grouped  so  as  to  introduce  it  into  study  and  school  rooms  after  the 
most  approved  methods,  and  the  principle  of  thus  protecting  the  eyes 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  for  night  work.  The  eye  of  an  Indian 
boy  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  that  of  his  white  brother.  Born 
and  bred  among  prairies  and  forests,  the  "  eagle  eye"  may  not  be  an 
inappropriate  term;  but  when  confined  within  four  walls,  and  after  pro- 
tracted studies,  the  eye  is  the  first  piece  of  his  bodily  mechanism  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  strain.  It  is,  therefore,  all  important  that  the 
very  best  light  should  be  furnished.  Coal-oil  lamps,  aside  from  their 
dangerous  qualities,  do  not  present  an  ideal  light  and  electricity  or  gas 
should  be  substituted  when  possible.  While  slightly  more  expensive, 
they  are  not  really  so  when  safety  of  property  and  the  effect  upon  the 
eye  itself  is  considered. 

At  Pipestone,  a  small  nonreservation  school  in  Minnesota,  a  gasoline 
automatic  gas  machine  has  been  introduced,  with  which  a  number  of 
improved  Welsbach  burners  are  used.  It  has  not  been  installed  a  suf- 
nd  ficient  length  of  time  to  judge  accurately  of  its  value  in  an  Indian 
school,  yet  in  the  few  months  of  trial  already  given  it,  the  superintend- 
ed ent  reports  favorable  results  as  to  efficiency  and  cost  of  the  system.. 
$  In  the  equipment  of  recently  constructed  bath  houses,  the  "  ring" 
is  bath — a  modified  and  improved  form  of  the  shower — has  been  adopted. 
id  Where  tubs  are  used  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  the  watei 
M  changed  after  each  bathing,  and  if  changed,  unless  the  tub  is  thoroughly 
ff,  scrubbed  and  cleansed,  disease  germs  will  cling  to  the  sides,  ready  to 
tf  perform  their  deadly  work  of  infection  upon  the  next  occupant.  The 
ly  ring  bath  is  unquestionably  the  most  economical  and  effective.  It  dis- 
tributes the  previously  tempered  water  to  all  portions  of  the  body 
d     without  the  shock  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  shower  when  a 

*  person  of  feeble  vitality  undergoes  the  downpour  of  water  upon  tbe 
i  head.  Before  taking  the  bath  the  bather  is  required  to  soap  the  body 
i      thoroughly,  and  then  on  entering  the  "ring"  properly  tempered  water 

*  is  evenly  distributed,  carrying  away  with  it  the  dirt  and  filth  with 
which  it  is  contaminated.    Such  a  bath  is  physiologically  considered 

6782 2 
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less  weakening  than  the  plunge.  At  the  Cheyenne  school,  at  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.,  this  system  of  bathing  has  been  in 
vogue  for  a  year  or  more,  and  its  excellent  results  have  justified  its 
universal  adoption  in  Indian  schools. 

R^SUM^  OF  NEW  WORK. 

The  most  elaborate  of  the  new  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  under- 
taken for  the  Pine  Eidge  and  Eosebud  agencies,  to  which  are  attached 
the  largest  of  the  Sioux  reservations.  Their  school  plants  are  the 
largest  and  most  completely  appointed  of  any  recently  established  on 
reservations.  They  have  a  rated  capacity  of  200  pupils  each,  and  are 
intended  to  supply  the  needed  boarding-school  accommodations  for  the 
Indians  of  those  agencies.  Planned  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas 
of  school  architecture,  adapted  to  their  especial  use  and  surroundings, 
supplied  with  modern  systems  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  and 
sewerage,  they  are  models  of  the  kind,  and  are  types  of  this  class  of 
schools.  They  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  1st  of 
October. 

At  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.,  the  new  school  building,  supplied  with  all 
conveniences  for  150  pupils,  will  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  school 
September  1.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  nonreservation  school 
for  100  pupils  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  and  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  school 
at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  the  buildings  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  pupils.  At  Eed  Moon  Issue  Station,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
Okla.,  a  new  school  will  soon  open  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  The 
school  buildings  at  San  tee,  Nebr.,  and  the  dormitory  at  Yakima,  Wash., 
were  burned  during  the  year,  and  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
their  stead.  A  burned  dormitory  and  a  mess  hall  at  Lemhi,  Idaho, 
have  been  replaced.  Material  additions  to  the  school  plants  at  Flan- 
dreau,  S.  Dak.,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  so  as  largely  to  increase 
their  capacity,  are  now  under  way  and  will  doubtless  be  completed  at 
an  early  date;  also  a  new  school  building  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.  The  old 
dormitory  at  Greenville,  Cal.,  burned  down  and  a  new  one  has  been 
contracted  for. 

Fort  Bidwell,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  California,  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  military,  has  been  turned  over  to  this  office.  At 
small  expense  it  has  been  converted  into  an  Indian  school.  The  fol- 
lowing contract  schools  have  been  purchased  or  leased  and  are  now 
being  conducted  as  Government  schools;  Catholic  boarding  schools  at 
Morris  and  Clontarf,  Minn.,  and  day  schools  at  Taos,  Santo  Domingo, 
San  Felipe,  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.;  Presbyterian  day 
schools  at  Jemez  and  Zuni,  H".  Mex. ;  and  the  Grace  Mission  Boarding 
School,  Crow  Creek  Eeservation,  S.  Dak.  An  old  wool  factory  at  Wil- 
liam's ranch,  Moencopi  Wash,  Arizona,  has  been  purchased,  and  will 
be  remodeled  for  Indian  school  purposes.  After  considerable  delay, 
a  new  quasi- boarding  school  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Navajo  Indians  at 
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Little  Water,  2ST.  Mex.  Plans  for  a  new  school  at  Vermilion  Lake,  Min- 
nesota, and  for  the  Ohippewas  at  White  Earth,  Minn.,  are  being  pre- 
pared. The  large  school  plant  for  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita 
Beservation  at  Mount  Scott,  Okla.,  is  still  under  consideration.  At  a 
great  number  of  schools  minor  improvements  of  varying  character  have 
been  made,  so  as  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  appropriations  for  Indian  school  purposes  during  a  series"  of 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  10. — Annual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  since  the  fiscal  year  1877  for 

the  support  of  the  Indian  schools. 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Apjjropri- 

Per  cent 

tion. 

increase. 

$20,000 
30,000 

50 

60,000 

100 

75,000 

25 

75,000 
135,000 

80 

487,200 

260 

675,200 

38 

092,800 

47 

1,100,065 

10 

1, 211, 415 

10 

Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$1, 179, 916 

1,348,015 

J,  364,  568 

1. 842. 770 
2, 291, 650 
2,335,612 
2,243,497 
2,060,695 
2,056,515 
2, 517, 265 

2. 631. 771 


Per  cent 
increase. 


a  2. 6 
14 
1 

35 
24.3 
.9 
a  3. 5 
a  8. 87 
a  .2 
22.45 
4.54 


a  Decrease. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  for  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others  in  the  Indian 
school  service  have  been  held  during  the  past  summer  at  Omaha,  Kebr., 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Schools.  Good  attendance,  excellent  programs, 
and  lively  interest  insured  their  being  of  great  value  to  the  service. 
Cordial  hospitality  was  extended  by  the  authorities  of  the  cities  named, 
and  the  institutes  left  behind  them  many  new  Mends  of  Indian  educa- 
tion whose  influence  will  be  helpful  hereafter.  The  conclusions  of  such 
a  gathering  of  experienced  Indian  educators  ought  to  have  weight,  and 
they  have  been  summarized  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report,  page 
318,  as  follows: 

These  resolutions  favor  the  bonding  of  superintendents  of  larger  reservation 
schools;  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law  to  apply  to  Indian 
children ;  the  repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  parents'  consent  for  the  pupil's  trans- 
fer after  the  latter  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  strict  regard  for 
existing  regulations  in  the  selection  and  transfer  of  pupils  for  nonreservation  schools ; 
greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of  names  for  Indians ;  the  extension 
of  the  reading-circle  movement;  the  organization  of  returned  students  into  associa- 
tions for  self-help.  They  indorse  the  principle  of  the  civil-service  law  as  applied  to 
the  Indian  school  service  and  the  employment  of  Indians  in  positions  for  which  they 
may  be  fitted,  but  would  have  appointments  to  the  position  of  teacher  limited  to 
graduates  of  regular  normal  courses  in  Indian  training  schools. 
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At  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  now  being  held  in  Nash- 
ville, the  office  has  an  exhibit  similar  to  that  which  was  presented  last 
year  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Under  the  same  restrictions  which 
limited  the  Atlanta  exhibit — lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  space — attempt 
has  been  made  to  set  forth  only  the  educational  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  Indians,  and  that  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  specimens 
of  written  class  room  work,  maps  and  drawings,  and  by  articles  manu- 
factured in  school  sewing  rooms  and  shops.  The  industries  of  cooking, 
general  housekeeping,  farming,  dairying,  care  of  stock,  etc.,  and  num- 
berless branches  which  are  the  foundation  of  industrial  training  in 
Indian  schools,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  present  in  show-case  form. 

The  papers  furnished  by  pupils  in  the  various  classes — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc — show  natural  aptitude 
and  good  progress,  as  well  as  excellent  teaching  methods.  The  kinder- 
garten is  very  much  in  evidence  with  its  special  adaptation  to  the 
teaching  of  children  in  a  language  other  than  their  own.  In  industrial 
instruction  a  decided  advance  is  marked  by  articles  made  by  youthful 
sloyd  workers  and  by  examples  of  graded  courses  in  the  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  trades.  Several  groups  of  photographs  of  school  plants, 
giving  both  exterior  and  interior  views,  illustrate  unmistakably  the 
improvement  made  in  recent  years  in  the  construction,  arrangement, 
and  equipment  of  school  buildings  for  Indians. 

Eight  nonreservation  schools,  fifteen  reservation  boarding  schools, 
and  several  day  schools  are  represented,  and  anyone  inclined  to  study 
this  unobtrusive  exhibit  may  gain  from  it  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  the 
Government  is  undertaking  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  and  of  how 
it  is  succeeding. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SITES. 

The  history  of  Indian  industrial  school  sites  and  of  the  title  to  the 
land  upon  which  Indian  schools  are  located  was  commenced  in  the 
annual  report  for  1892  (pp.  879-897)  and  continued  in  1893  (pp.  469-474) 
and  1896  (pp.  496-497),  and  thus  far  has  embraced  33  schools.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  history  there  is  incorporated  in  this  report  (p.  421) 
similar  information  regarding  the  lands  and  sites  of  10  Indian  indus 
trial  schools,  viz,  Blue  Canyon,  Ariz.;  Greenville,  Oal.;  Tama,  Iowa,* 
Glontarf  and  Morris,  Minn. ;  Cherokee,  N.  C. ;  Kiowa  or  Washita  and 
Bed  Moon,  Okla.-  and  Chamberlain  and  Bapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  also 
additional  information  respecting  the  schools  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich., 
and  Carson  City,  Nev. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians : 

Sioux   Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek   Reservation,  South   Dakota 

(issued  in  the  preceding  year,  but  not  delivered) 830 

Chippewas  of  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  Wisconsin  (issued 

in  preceding  year,  but  not  delivered) 89 

Warm  Springs  Indians,  Oregon 954 

Jicarilla  Apaches,  New  Mexico 845 

Quapaws,  Indian  Territory 469 

Yakimas,  Washington 100 

Chippewas  ofthe  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  Wisconsin 169 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department  and 
patents  are  now  being  prepared  m  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fol- 
lowing Indians: 

Yakimas,  Washington 716 

Mission  Indians  on  the  Temeoula  Reservation,  California 85 

Chippewas  in  Minnesota: 

Grand  Portage  Reservation 304 

Winnebigoshish  Reservation 180 

Leech  Lake  Reservation 536 

Chippewa  Reservation 479 

Cass  Lake  Reservation 17 

Boise  Forte  Reservation  * 639 

Deer  Creek  Reservation 4 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this  office 
but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon : 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation,  South  Dakota 492 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota  a 949 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
Mission  Reservations,  CaL — About  the  only  work  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  allotments  on  the  several  mission  reservations  during  the  year 
has  been  the  revision  and  correction  of  allotments  formerly  made  on 
the  Kincon,  Potrero,  and  Temecula  reservations:  The  patents  for  the 
Temecula  allotments  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  General  Land 
Office,  but  the  plats  of  the  Eincon  and  Potrero  allotments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Oapitan  Grande,  which  were  made  in  1895,  have  not  yet 
been  furnished  by  the  surveyor-general  for  California.  Until  these 
plats  shall  have  been  furnished  no  action  can  be  taken  looking  to  the 
approval  of  the  schedules  or  issuance  of  patents. 

a  Schedules  received  in  1895  but  not  included  in  table  published  in  annual  report 
of  that  year. 
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A  number  of  tracts  eootigaoos  to  twelve  or  sore  of  tbe 
rations  bare  always  been  in  the  use  and  oeespaney  of  tbe  Indians,  bat 
through  oversight  or  Mistake  tbey  wore  not  itemed  by  tbe  eomsia- 
sion  appointed  trader  tbe  art  of  January  12, 1891  (SStnL,  712).  Special 
Agent  Patton  and  a  deputy  sarreyor,  irader  oflfee  instructions  of  April 
3, 1307,  bare  about  completed  tbe  work  of  describing  theee  tracts,  and 
it  J*  tbe  purpose  of  tfai*  office  to  aeeare  to  tbe  Indians,  if  practicable, 
tbe  title  a*  well  as  tbe  possession  of  tbe  lands  occnpied  by  tbem. 

Wtettts  1—rrstisa,  Odsv— Messrs.  William  P.  Coleman  and  George 

A,  H,  Mills  were  appointed  special  agents  to  allot  lands  to  tbe  Wichita 
and  affiliated  bands  under  tbe  agreement  ratified  by  tbe  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1805  (28  StaL,  876),  and  tbey  entered  upon  duty 
under  instructions  approved  by  tbe  Department  March  5, 1897.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
provided  that  their  claim  to  compensation  for  unallotted  surplus  lands 
shonld  be  adjudicated  in  tbe  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  tbe  land  to  them  or  to  the  adverse  claimants  (Choetaws  and 
Chickasaws)  should  not  exceed  $1.25  per  acre;  also  that  it  should  not 
be  paid  until  the  United  States  should  receive  the  money  from  settlers 
under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws,  who  were  not  required  to 
make  payment  until  final  proof.  Consequently  there  was  strong  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  tbe  Indians  to  taking  allotments,  and  a  delegation 
came  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  objections  and  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  Department  to  discontinue  or  suspend  tbe 
work.  They  were  told,  however,  as  I  am  informally  advised,  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  thereupon  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Considerable  preliminary  work  was  done  by  the  allotting  agents,  and 
according  to  their  weekly  report  of  May  1, 1897, 24£  allotments  had  been 
made  up  to  that  date.  There  is  nothing  on  file  in  this  office  to  show 
that  any  allotments  were  made  after  the  return  of  the  Indians,  and  on 
June  1, 1897,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution : 

lt$9olvedt  That  tbe  right  to  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  of  Indiana  for  their  possessory  right  in  and  to  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  said  Indians  under  the  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  said 
Indians  and  the  United  States  at  Anadarko,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1891,  should  be  considered  and  adjusted  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  tribunal  which  shall  determine  the  alleged  claim  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  in  and  to  the  said  lands,  and  that  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to 
suspend  the  allotments  to  said  Indians  now  in  progress  until  the  compensation  to  he 
allowed  and  paid  to  said  Indians  for  the  lands  in  excess  of  allotments  shall  be  finally 
determined. 

June  5, 1897,  the  allotting  agents  were  accordingly  ordered  to  their 
homed,  but  Special  Agent  Coleman  was  subsequently  allowed  until  the 
1st  of  July  to  prepare  a  record  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Klamath  Rtssrotian,  Ore*— October  31, 1896,  Special  Agent  Charles 

B.  Worden  was  ordered  to  disoontinne  work  on  this  reservation  and  to 
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report  in  person  to  this  office,  the  Department  having  decided,  Septem- 
ber 5, 1896,  that  the  swamp  lands  within  the  reservation  were  not  sub- 
ject to  allotment. 

The  order  of  the  President  of  May  11, 1894,  authorized  allotments  to 
the  Indians  located  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  on  such  portions  of 
the  reserve  as  were  not  covered  by  the  grant  made  by  the  act  of  July  2, 
1864,  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  military 
road  from  Eugene  Oity  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  State.  (13 
Stat.,  355.) 

January  20, 1897,  the  Department  decided  that  the  lands  covered  by 
that  grant  were  subject  to  allotment,  regardless  of  the  claim  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  Land  Oompay,  grantee  of  the  Oregon  Central 
Military  Eoad  Company,  to  which  the  legislature  of  Oregon  had  in  turn 
granted  the  lands  October  24, 1864.  Special  Agent  Worden  was  there- 
fore instructed  to  complete  the  allotments  to  the  Indians.  Accord- 
ingly he  soon  after  returned  to  the  reservation.  Recently  injunction 
proceedings  have  been  instituted  to  prevent  him  from  allotting  lands 
within  the  grant  to  the  State.  On  the  14th  of  August  he  had  made 
755  allotments,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  being  reported  at  951. 
In  view  of  the  decision  as  to  the  swamp  lands,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  his  allotments  will  have  to  be  revised,  much  of  the  reservation  being 
overflowed  land.  Recently  Special  Agent  Worden  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  and  Special  Agent  John  K.  Rankin  has  been  assigned  to 
that  work. 

Lower  Brute  Reservation,  S.  Dak. — May  12, 1897,  Sylvan  Winter,  special 
allotting  agent,  transmitted  to  this  office  the  schedules  of  allotments 
made  on  the  Lower  Brul6  Reservation,  and  stated  that  since  their  com- 
pletion about  one-half  of  the  Indians  so  allotted  had  abandoned  their 
allotments  and  removed  to  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  and  that  if  they 
should  be  allotted  there  it  would  seem  to  be  just  to  those  remaining  on 
the  Lower  Brul6  Reservation  to  readjust  the  allotments  thereon, 
especially  as  to  the  timber  lands. 

About  550  of  these  Indians  have  gone  to  Rosebud  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 
1896.  A  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  7, 1897,  provides  that  $5,000  shall  be  expended  to  survey  and  resur- 
vey,  if  necessary,  the  lands  in  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
south  of  and  near  the  White  River,  where  the  Lower  Brute  Indians  now 
reside.  Recommendation  has  been  made  for  the  surveys  provided  for, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  Indians  will  be  Anally  settled  at  Rosebud. 

Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak. — The  work  on  this  reservation  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent  William  A. 
Winder,  who,  according  to  his  report  of  July  24, 1897,  had  made  1,428 
allotments;  the  whole  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  entitled 
to  allotments  is  approximately  3,500. 
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Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. — The  report  of  John  W.  Clark,  dated  July 
24, 1897,  shows  that  he  had  made  to  that  date  1,310  allotments  on  the 
Shoshone  Beservation;  He  has  been  succeeded  by  John  T.  Wertz,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  instructions  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
the  latter  in  this  work. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  Bhoshones  and  Arapahoes  occupying  the 
reservation  are  willing  to  take  allotments.  The  work  wjll  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  surveys  (which  are  being  extended)  will  allow. 

OFF  RESERVATIONS. 

Two  special  allotting  agents  have  been  at  work  in  the  field  among 
nonreservation  Indians  during  the  last  year,  namely,  James  H.  Kinnane, 
of  Michigan,  and  Olaude  N.  Bennett,  of  Georgia. 

Special  Agent  Kinnane  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  alleged  applications  for  lands  had 
been  made  by  Indians  (principally  mixed  bloods)  in  order  to  obtain  the 
timber  and  for  speculative  purposes  rather  than  for  agriculture  or  graz- 
ing. His  investigations  show  that  many  applications  were  made  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  instigated  usually  by  designing  white  men  who 
purchased  the  timber  upon  the  allotments  for  an  insignificant  sum. 
Such  applications  have  been  recommended  for  cancellation  as  far  as 
reported  upon,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Land  Office  in  the  prosecution  of  the  white  men  implicated.  Agent 
Kinnane  found,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  ignorant  of  the  law  in 
the  case  and  intended  no  wrong;  also  that  some  applications  had  been 
made  in  good  faith  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  relating  to  allotments.  All  the  applica- 
tions in  said  States  have  been  suspended,  pending  their  investigation, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Kinnane  has  been  relieved  of  duty  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Keepers,  of 
Beallsville,  Ohio.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  continue  the  latter 
at  allotment  work  among  nonreservation  Indians  when  he  shall  have 
finished  the  investigations  referred  to. 

Agent  Bennett  was  assigned  to  certain  sections  of  California  to  assist 
Indians  to  make  applications  for  land  and  prepare  the  proof  required  j 
also  to  make  allotments  of  the  lands  applied  for,  if  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  allotment  and  the  Indians  should  be  entitled  thereto.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bidwell,  California,  he  made  165  allotments,  besides 
furnishing,  with  respect  to  certain  other  applications,  information  and 
additional  proof  needed  before  the  allotments  could  be  certified  and 
transmitted  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

June  5, 1897,  he  forwarded  to  this  office  a  brief  general  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  progress  in  the  Susanville  land 
district,  California,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

These  allotments,  a  total  of  765,  were  made  in  1894  and  previous  to  that  year. 
And  in  reviewing  the  work,  I  found,  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  every 
Indian  on  the  lists  that  yon  sent  me.    In  view  of  the  roving  character  of  the  Indian 
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and  the  prevalent  idea  that  he  is  as  hard  to  locate  as  changing  winds  without  a 
weather  service,  I  consider  this  fact  a  great  big  credit  mark  on  his  record.  These 
are  the  most  independent,  intelligent,  industrious,  progressive  Indians  that  I  have 
seen.  (My  former  Indian  service  has  been  in  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Idaho.) 
Nearly  all  of  them  speak  English.  As  a  rule,  they  as^  no  favors,  charge  for  what 
they  do,  and  pay  for  what  they  get.  They  are  employed  by  the  whites  to  do  all  sorts 
of  ranch  work.  In  planting  time,  haying  time,  harvest  time,  their  services  are  in  great 
demand.  In  breaking  horses  and  in  herding  horses  and  feeding  cattle  they  are  effi- 
cient help.  They  are  occasionally  employed  to  carry  the  United  States  mail  on  snow- 
shoes  across  the  mountains  and  to  do  other  hard  work  that  white  men  shrink  from. 
Of  course  they  are  often  inclined  to  throw  up  their  job  when  they  have  a  temporary 
competency  but  in  the  main  they  are  faithful  and  satisfactory  laborers.  They  are 
entirely  peaceable  and  are  on  good  terms  among  themselves  and  with  their  white 
neighbors. 

Of  these  Indians,  the  members  of  the  Pitt  River  tribe — the  most  numerous — live 
mainly  in  Modoc  County,  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Surprise  Valley, 
around  Alturas,  in  the  South  Fork  Valley,  around  Likely,  in  the  Canby  neighbor- 
hood, in  Big  Valley,  embracing  Aiden  and  Bieben  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Lassen 
County,  and  in  the  Ashe  Valley  in  the  northern  part  of  Lassen  County.  The  Dixie 
Valley  and  Hat  Creek  tribes,  speaking  the  same  language,  live  mostly  along  the 
Hat  Creek  in  eastern  Shasta  County  and  in  the  picturesque  and  almost  inaccessible 
little  Dixie  Valley  in  western  Lassen.  In  Plumas  County  are  the  Big  Meadows 
tribe  (near  Prattville),  the  Indian  Valley  tribe  (from  Greenville  to  Taylors  ville  and 
all  round),  and  the  American  Valley  Indians  (around  Quincy).  All  these  speak 
the  same  language  and  are  largely  mixed  up  with  the  Digger  tribe.  Susanville  is  a 
miscellaneoui  mecca  for  all  the  Indians  mentioned  in  this  report. 

The  Pitt  River  Indians  are  behind  none  that  I  have  seen  as  workers ;  but  I  found 
in  Plumas  County  the  best  civilization  in  Indian  home  life.  Here  the  Indians  have 
abandoned  nearly  altogether  the  free-for-all  life  of  the  camp  and  are  living  in  single- 
family  privacy  in  bark  or  log  or  framed  houses — almost  "  all  same  white  man."  The 
Pitt  Rivers  and  Dixie  Valleys  wear  good  clothes  and  watches  and  chains,  and  have 
good  wagons  and  fair  buggies,  but  their  Plumas  friends — many  of  them — drive  spans 
of  horses  to  handsome  top  buggies.  Some  of  them  have  painted  houses,  with  rocking- 
chairs,  sewing  machines,  and  lace  curtains,  and  I  actually  saw  one  fishing  with  a 
reel. 

Agent  Bennett  submitted  another  report  August  5, 1897,  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Surprise  Valley,  Modoc  County,  Gal.,  which  is 
quoted  in  part  below: 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  are  members  of  the  Piute  tribe.  A  big  majority  of  them 
are  allotted  in  the  vicinity  off  Fort  Bid  well  near  together  on  the  rolling  lands  and 
canyons,  taking  in  the  ponds  and  streams  wherever  possible  on  both  sides  of  the  Fort 
Bidwell  and  Warner  Valley  road.  These  have  practically  a  reservation  on  the  most 
desirable  lands  that  were  left  untaken  in  the  Bidwell  country.  (This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Indian  received  any  Klondike  benefaction  when  he  got  them.)  A  good 
majority  of  the  Indians  remaining  were  allotted  near  Eagle  ville;  the  others,  with 
few  scattering  exceptions,  near  Cedarville. 

These  Piutes  are  regarded  as  about  the  most  "ornery"  Indians  in  their  part  of  the 
country,  and  yet  I  think  that  they  have  averaged  well  up  to  their  opportunities. 

They  hunt  with  a  vengeance  during  hunting  season,  and  cache  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  venison  for  the  cold  winter.  They  are  good  fishermen,  and  during  the  spring 
and  summer  live  on  the  best  food  that  swim  the  streams.  During  haying  time, 
when  any  extra  work  is  needed  on  the  ranches,  the  Piute  comes  in  for  his  share. 
He  has  little  ambition,  and  does  not  understand  economy,  but  he  would  rather  work 
than  be  hungry,  and  occasionally  he  will  "  lay  by  "  something  for  bad  weather. 

Before  I  left  Fort  Bidwell  a  good  number  of  my  Piute  allottees  had  planted  carrots, 
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INDIAN  EXHIBIT  AT  NASHVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  now  being  held  in  Nash- 
ville, the  office  has  an  exhibit  similar  to  that  which  was  presented  last 
year  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Under  the  same  restrictions  which 
limited  the  Atlanta  exhibit — lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  space— attempt 
has  been  made  to  set  forth  only  the  educational  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  Indians,  and  that  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  specimens 
of  written  class  room  work,  maps  and  drawings,  and  by  articles  manu- 
factured in  school  sewing  rooms  and  shops.  The  industries  of  cooking, 
general  housekeeping,  farming,  dairying,  care  of  stock,  etc.,  and  num- 
berless branches  which  are  the  foundation  of  industrial  training  in 
Indian  schools,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  present  in  show-case  form. 

The  papers  furnished  by  pupils  in  the  various  classes — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc. — show  natural  aptitude 
and  good  progress,  as  well  as  excellent  teaching  methods.  The  kinder- 
garten is  very  much  in  evidence  with  its  special  adaptation  to  the 
teaching  of  children  in  a  language  other  than  their  own.  In  industrial 
instruction  a  decided  advance  is  marked  by  articles  made  by  youthful 
sloyd  workers  and  by  examples  of  graded  courses  in  the  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  trades.  Several  groups  of  photographs  of  school  plants, 
giving  both  exterior  and  interior  views,  illustrate  unmistakably  the 
improvement  made  in  recent  years  in  the  construction,  arrangement, 
and  equipment  of  school  buildings  for  Indians. 

Eight  nonreservation  schools,  fifteen  reservation  boarding  schools, 
and  several  day  schools  are  represented,  and  anyone  inclined  to  study 
this  unobtrusive  exhibit  may  gain  from  it  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  the 
Government  is  undertaking  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  and  of  how 
it  is  succeeding. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SITES. 

The  history  of  Indian  industrial  school  sites  and  of  the  title  to  the 
land  upon  which  Indian  schools  are  located  was  commenced  in  the 
annual  report  for  1892  (pp.  879-897)  and  continued  in  1893  (pp.  469-474) 
and  1896  (pp.  496-497),  and  thus  far  has  embraced  33  schools.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  history  there  is  incorporated  in  this  report  (p.  421) 
similar  information  regarding  the  lands  and  sites  of  10  Indian  indus 
trial  schools,  viz,  Blue  Canyon,  Ariz.;  Greenville,  Cal.;  Tama,  Iowa; 
Olontarf  and  Morris,  Minn. ;  Cherokee,  IT.  C. ;  Kiowa  or  Washita  and 
Red  Moon,  Okla.;  and  Chamberlain  and  Eapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  also 
additional  information  respecting  the  schools  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich., 
and  Carson  City,  Nev. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS, 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Sioux   Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek   Reservation,   South   Dakota 

(issued  in  the  preceding  year,  but  not  delivered) 830 

Chippewas  of  L'ao  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  Wisconsin  (issued 

in  preceding  year,  but  not  delivered) 89 

Warm  Springs  Indians,  Oregon 954 

Jicarilla  Apaches,  New  Mexico 845 

Quapaws,  Indian  Territory 469 

Yakimas,  Washington 100 

Chippewas  of  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  Wisconsin 169 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department  and 
patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fol- 
lowing Indians: 

Yakimas,  Washington 716 

Mission  Indians  on  the  Temeoula  Reservation,  California 85 

Chippewas  in  Minnesota: 

Grand  Portage  Reservation 304 

Winnebigoshish  Reservation 180 

Leech  Lake  Reservation 536 

Chippewa  Reservation 479 

Cass  Lake  Reservation 17 

Boise  Forte  Reservation  * 639 

Deer  Creek  Reservation 4 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this  office 
bnt  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon : 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation,  South  Dakota 492 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota  a 949 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
Mission  Reservations,  Cal — About  the  only  work  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  allotments  on  the  several  mission  reservations  during  the  year 
has  been  the  revision  and  correction  of  allotments  formerly  made  on 
the  Kincon,  Potrero,  and  Temecula  reservations:  The  patents  for  the 
Temecula  allotments  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  General  Land 
Office,  but  the  plats  of  the  Eincon  and  Potrero  allotments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Oapitan  Grande,  which  were  made  in  1895,  have  not  yet 
been  furnished  by  the  surveyor-general  for  California.  Until  these 
plats  shall  have  been  furnished  no  action  can  be  taken  looking  to  the 
approval  of  the  schedules  or  issuance  of  patents. 

a  Schedules  received  in  1895  bat  not  included  in  table  published  in  annual  report 
of  that  year. 
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A  number  of  tracts  contiguous  to  twelve  or  more  of  the  Mission  reser- 
vations have  always  been  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  but 
through  oversight  or  mistake  they  were  not  reserved  by  the  commis- 
sion appointed  under  the  act  of  January  12, 1891  (26  Stat.,  712).  Special 
Agent  Patton  and  a  deputy  surveyor,  under  office  instructions  of  April 
3, 1897,  have  about  completed  the  work  of  describing  these  tracts,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  secure  to  the  Indians,  if  practicable, 
the  title  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them. 

Wichita  Reservation,  Okla. — Messrs.  William  P.  Ooleman  and  George 
A.  H.  Mills  were  appointed  special  agents  to  allot  lands  to  the  Wichita 
and  affiliated  bands  under  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stat.,  876),  and  they  entered  upon  duty 
under  instructions  approved  by  the  Department  March  5, 1897.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
provided  that  their  claim  to  compensation  for  unallotted  surplus  lands 
should  be  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  the  land  to  them  or  to  the  adverse  claimants  (Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws)  should  not  exceed  $1.25  per  acre;  also  that  it  should  not 
be  paid  until  the  United  States  should  receive  the  money  from  settlers 
under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws,  who  were  not  required  to 
make  payment  until  final  proof.  Consequently  there  was  strong  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  taking  allotments,  and  a  delegation 
came  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  objections  and  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  Department  to  discontinue  or  suspend  the 
work.  They  were  told,  however,  as  I  am  informally  advised,  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  thereupon  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Considerable  preliminary  work  was  done  by  the  allotting  agents,  and 
according  to  their  weekly  report  of  May  1, 1897, 24£  allotments  had  been 
made  up  to  that  date.  There  is  nothing  on  file  in  this  office  to  show 
that  any  allotments  were  made  after  the  return  of  the  Indians,  and  on 
June  1, 1897,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  right  to  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  of  Indians  for  their  possessory  right  in  and  to  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  said  Indians  under  the  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  said 
Indians  and  the  United  States  at  Anadarko,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1891,  should  J>e  considered  and  adjusted  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  tribunal  which  shall  determine  the  alleged  claim  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  in  and  to  the  said  lands,  and  that  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to 
suspend  the  allotments  to  said  Indians  now  in  progress  until  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  and  paid  to  said  Indians  for  the  lands  in  excess  of  allotments  shall  be  finally 
determined. 

June  5, 1897,  the  allotting  agents  were  accordingly  ordered  to  their 
homes,  but  Special  Agent  Coleman  was  subsequently  allowed  until  the 
1st  of  July  to  prepare  a  record  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg. — October  31, 1896,  Special  Agent  Charles 
E.  Worden  was  ordered  to  discontinue  work  on  this  reservation  and  to 
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report  in  person  to  this  office,  the  Department  having  decided,  Septem- 
ber 5, 1896,  that  the  swamp  lands  within  the  reservation  were  not  sub- 
ject to  allotment. 

The  order  of  the  President  of  May  11, 1894,  authorized  allotments  to 
the  Indians  located  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  on  such  portions  of 
the  reserve  as  were  not  covered  by  the  grant  made  by  the  act  of  July  2, 
1864,  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  military 
road  from  Eugene  City  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  State.  (13 
Stat.,  355.) 

January  20, 1897,  the  Department  decided  that  the  lands  covered  by 
that  grant  were  subject  to  allotment,  regardless  of  the  claim  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  Land  Oompay,  grantee  of  the  Oregon  Central 
Military  Road  Company,  to  which  the  legislature  of  Oregon  had  in  turn 
granted  the  lands  October  24, 1864.  Special  Agent  Worden  was  there- 
fore instructed  to  complete  the  allotments  to  the  Indians.  Accord- 
ingly he  soon  after  returned  to  the  reservation/  Recently  injunction 
proceedings  have  been  instituted  to  prevent  him  from  allotting  lands 
within  the  grant  to  the  State.  On  the  14th  of  August  he  had  made 
755  allotments,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  being  reported  at  951. 
In  view  of  the  decision  as  to  the  swamp  lands,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  his  allotments  will  have  to  be  revised,  much  of  the  reservation  being 
overflowed  land.  Recently  Special  Agent  Worden  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  and  Special  Agent  John  K.  Rankin  has  been  assigned  to 
that  work. 

Lower  BnQ6  Reservation,  S.  Dak. — May  12, 1897,  Sylvan  Winter,  special 
allotting  agent,  transmitted  to  this  office  the  schedules  of  allotments 
made  on  the  Lower  Brul6  Reservation,  and  stated  that  since  their  com- 
pletion about  one-half  of  the  Indians  so  allotted  had  abandoned  their 
allotments  and  removed  to  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  and  that  if  they 
should  be  allotted  there  it  would  seem  to  be  just  to  those  remaining  on 
the  Lower  Brul6  Reservation  to  readjust  the  allotments  thereon, 
especially  as  to  the  timber  lands. 

About  550  of  these  Indians  have  gone  to  Rosebud  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 
1896.  A  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  7, 1897,  provides  that  $5,000  shall  be  expended  to  survey  and  resur- 
vey,  if  necessary,  the  lands  in  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
south  of  and  near  the  White  River,  where  the  Lower  Brul6  Indians  now 
reside.  Recommendation  has  been  made  for  the  surveys  provided  for, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  Indians  will  be  finally  settled  at  Rosebud. 

Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak. — The  work  on  this  reservation  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent  William  A. 
Winder,  who,  according  to  his  report  of  July  24, 1897,  had  made  1,428 
allotments;  the  whole  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  entitled 
to  allotments  is  approximately  3,500. 
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Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. — The  report  of  John  W.  Clark,  dated  July 
24, 1897,  shows  that  he  had  made  to  that  date  1,310  allotments  on  the 
Shoshone  Eeservation:  He  has  been  succeeded  by  John  T.  Wertz,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  instructions  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
the  latter  in  this  work. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  occupying  the 
reservation  are  willing  to  take  allotments.  The  work  wjll  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  surveys  (which  are  being  extended)  will  allow. 

OFF  RESERVATIONS. 

Two  special  allotting  agents  have  been  at  work  in  the  field  among 
nonreservation  Indians  during  the  last  year,  namely,  James  H.  Kinnane, 
of  Michigan,  and  Claude  M".  Bennett,  of  Georgia. 

Special  Agent  Kinnane  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  alleged  applications  for  lands  had 
been  made  by  Indians  (principally  mixed  bloods)  in  order  to  obtain  the 
timber  and  for  speculative  purposes  rather  than  for  agriculture  or  graz- 
ing. His  investigations  show  that  many  applications  were  made  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  instigated  usually  by  designing  white  men  who 
purchased  the  timber  upon  the  allotments  for  an  insignificant  sum. 
Such  applications  have  been  recommended  for  cancellation  as  far  as 
reported  upon,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Land  Office  in  the  prosecution  of  the  white  men  implicated.  Agent 
Kinnane  found,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  ignorant  of  the  law  in 
the  case  and  intended  no  wrong;  also  that  some  applications  had  been 
made  in  good  faith  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  relating  to  allotments.  All  the  applica- 
tions in  said  States  have  been  suspended,  pending  their  investigation, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Kinnane  has  been  relieved  of  duty  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Keepers,  of 
Beallsville,  Ohio.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  continue  the  latter 
at  allotment  work  among  nonreservation  Indians  when  he  shall  have 
finished  the  investigations  referred  to. 

Agent  Bennett  was  assigned  to  certain  sections  of  California  to  assist 
Indians  to  make  applications  for  land  and  prepare  the  proof  required; 
also  to  make  allotments  of  the  lands  applied  for,  if  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  allotment  and  the  Indians  should  be  entitled  thereto.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bidwell,  California,  he  made  165  allotments,  besides 
furnishing,  with  respect  to  certain  other  applications,  information  and 
additional  proof  needed  before  the  allotments  could  be  certified  and 
transmitted  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

June  5, 1897,  he  forwarded  to  this  office  a  brief  general  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  progress  in  the  Susanville  land 
district,  California,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

These  allotments,  a  total  of  765,  were  made  in  1894  and  previous  to  that  year. 
And  in  reviewing  the  work,  I  found,  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  every 
Indian  on  the  lists  that  you  sent  me.    In  view  of  the  roving  character  of  the  Indian 
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and  the  prevalent  idea  that  he  is  as  hard  to  locate  as  changing  winds  without  a 
weather  service,  I  consider  this  fact  a  great  big  credit  mark  on  his  record.  These 
are  the  most  independent,  intelligent,  industrious,  progressive  Indians  that  I  have 
seen.  (My  former  Indian  service  has  been  in  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Idaho.) 
Nearly  all  of  them  speak  English.  As  a  rale,  they  ask  no  favors,  charge  for  what 
they  do,  and  pay  for  what  they  get.  They  are  employed  by  the  whites  to  do  all  sorts 
of  ranch  work.  In  planting  time,  haying  time,  harvest  time,  their  services  are  in  great 
demand.  In  breaking  horses  and  in  herding  horses  and  feeding  cattle  they  are  effi- 
cient help.  They  are  occasionally  employed  to  carry  the  United  States  mail  on  snow- 
shoes  across  the  mountains  and  to  do  other  hard  work  that  white  men  shrink  from. 
Of  coarse  they  are  often  inclined  to  throw  up  their  job  when  they  have  a  temporary 
competency  bat  in  the  main  they  are  faithful  and  satisfactory  laborers.  They  are 
entirely  peaceable  and  are  on  good  terms  among  themselves  and  with  their  white 
neighbors. 

Of  these  Indians,  the  members  of  the  Pitt  River  tribe — the  most  numerous — live 
mainly  in  Modoc  County,  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Surprise  Valley, 
around  Alturas,  in  the  South  Fork  Valley,  around  Likely,  in  the  Canby  neighbor- 
hood, in  Big  Valley,  embracing  Aiden  and  Bieben  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Lassen 
County,  and  in  the  Ashe  Valley  in  the  northern  part  of  Lassen  County.  The  Dixie 
Valley  and  Hat  Creek  tribes,  speaking  the  same  language,  live  mostly  along  the 
Hat  Creek  in  eastern  Shasta  County  and  in  the  picturesque  and  almost  inaccessible 
little  Dixie  Valley  in  western  Lassen.  In  Plumas  County  are  the  Big  Meadows 
tribe  (near  Prattville),  the  Indian  Valley  tribe  (from  Greenville  to  Taylors ville  and 
all  round),  and  the  American  Valley  Indians  (around  Quinoy).  All  these  speak 
the  same  language  and  are  largely  mixed  up  with  the  Digger  tribe.  Susanville  is  a 
miscellaneoui  mecca  for  all  the  Indians  mentioned  in  this  report. 

The  Pitt  River  Indians  are  behind  none  that  I  have  seen  as  workers;  but  I  found 
in  Plumas  County  the  best  civilization  in  Indian  home  life.  Here  the  Indians  have 
abandoned  nearly  altogether  the  free-for-all  life  of  the  camp  and  are  living  in  single- 
family  privacy  in  bark  or  log  or  framed  houses — almost  "  all  same  white  man."  The 
Pitt  Rivers  and  Dixie  Valleys  wear  good  clothes  and  watches  and  chains,  and  have 
good  wagons  and  fair  buggies,  but  their  Plumas  friends — many  of  them — drive  spans 
of  horses  to  handsome  top  buggies.  Some  of  them  have  painted  houses,  with  rocking- 
chairs,  sewing  machines,  and  lace  curtains,  and  I  actually  saw  one  fishing  with  a 
reel. 

Agent  Bennett  submitted  another  report  August  5, 1897,  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Surprise  Valley,  Modoc  County,  Oal.,  which  is 
quoted  in  part  below: 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  are  members  of  the  Piute  tribe.  A  big  maj  ority  of  them 
are  allotted  in  the  vicinity  off  Fort  BidweU  near  together  on  the  rolling  lands  and 
canyons,  taking  in  the  ponds  and  streams  wherever  possible  on  both  sides  of  the  Fort 
Bidwell  and  Warner  VaUey  road.  These  have  practically  a  reservation  on  the  most 
desirable  lands  that  were  left  untaken  in  the  Bidwell  country.  (This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Indian  received  any  Klondike  benefaction  when  he  got  them.)  A  good 
majority  of  the  Indians  remaining  were  allotted  near  Eagle  ville;  the  others,  with 
few  scattering  exceptions,  near  Cedarville. 

These  Piutes  are  regarded  as  about  the  most  "ornery"  Indians  in  their  part  of  the 
country,  and  yet  I  think  that  they  have  averaged  well  up  to  their  opportunities. 

They  hunt  with  a  vengeance  during  hunting  season,  and  cache  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  venison  for  the  cold  winter.  They  are  good  fishermen,  and  during  the  spring 
and  summer  live  on  the  best  food  that  swim  the  streams.  During  haying  time, 
when  any  extra  work  is  needed  on  the  ranches,  the  Piute  comes  in  for  his  share. 
He  has  little  ambition,  and  does  not  understand  economy,  but  he  would  rather  work 
than  be  hungry,  and  occasionally  he  will  "  lay  by"  something  for  bad  weather. 

Before  I  left  Fort  Bidwell  a  good  number  of  my  Piute  allottees  hadj>lanted  carrots, 
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onions,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  garden  track  on  their  allotments.  Dozens 
of  them  eame  to  me  for  wheat  and  various  other  seed  to  plant.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  have  no  seed,  no  plows,  no  wagons,  no  money,  no  anything  but  a  few  ponies, 
worth  about  50  cents  each.  They  want  to  improve  their  lands,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  begin. 

I  believe  their  salvation  (in  this  world)  lies  in  the  school  now  being  established 
at  Fort  Bidwell.  I  wrote  the  office  when  I  was  first  sent  to  this  section  that  I 
would  consider  making  these  allotments  a  very  doubtful  experiment  were  it  not 
for  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  school,  but  with  the  general  supervision 
incident  to  the  school  I  thought  the  allotment  work  could  be  made  a  success.  Most 
of  the  allottees  are  children,  and  for  every  one  of  them  there  is  hope.  The  old 
people  may  not  do  much  in  the  years  left  to  them,  but  they  know  enough  now  to  be 
very  anxious  for  the  school  to  be  established.  I  think  a  small  annual  sum  could  be 
most  advantageously  expended  through  the  official  in  charge  of  the  school  toward 
enabling  the  deserving  and  industrious  of  the  elder  Indians  to  make  a  living  on  their 
allotments.  Let  them  be  given  seed  to  plant.  Let  them  be  given  such  farming 
utensils  as  they  are  obliged  to  have.  Let  the  industrial  teacher  or  farmer,  with  the 
aid  of  the  boys  in  the  farming  class,  go  over  the  allotments  and  help  the  old  folks  get 
started.  This  would  prove  practical  and  interesting  work  for  the  school  boys  and  a 
valuable  object  lesson  to  their  fathers.  And  let  the  doctrine  be  driven  into  the 
Indian  that  "  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself."    All  this  I  earnestly  recommend. 

Mr.  Bamber,  now  in  charge  of  the  school  organization,  made  from  my  maps  of 
the  townships  near  Fort  Bidwell  a  composite  map  embracing  all  the  townships,  and 
showing  in  colors  all  my  allotments,  and  knows  personally  the  allottees,  and  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan.  He,  therefore,  much  better  than 
anyone  else,  could  carry  out  the  above  and  kindred  suggestions.  I  gave  him  also 
schedules  of  all  the  other  allotments  in  the  Surprise  Valley;  and  these,  at  little 
expense,  could  be  visited  and  aided,  and  the  movements  upon  them  directed  in  the 
same  way.  ' 

February  3, 1897,  Senator  George  W.  McBride  transmitted  to  this  office 
a  letter  dated  January  6, 1897,  from  the  register  of  the  local  land  office 
at  Burns,  Oreg.,  reciting  that  there  were  then  in  Harney  County  about 
165  Piute  Indians  (men,  women,  and  children)  who  desired  allotments, 
being  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  which  formerly  occupied  the  Malheur  Indian 
Agency.  They  were  very  poor,  about  40  of  them  depending  entirely  upon 
the  charity  of  the  people  of  Burns  for  sustenance  during  the  winter;  the 
rest,  located  at  Drewsey,  Harney,  and  other  points  in  said  county,  being 
similarly  provided  for.  They  wished  to  take  allotments  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty in  as  nearly  compact  a  body  as  possible.  August  4, 1897,  this 
office  instructed  William  E.  Casson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  proceed  to  Burns, 
Oreg.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  allotments  to  these  Indians  and  to  any 
others  in  that  locality  who  should  be  found  entitled. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  this  office  has  received  for  consideration 
the  usual  number  of  allotment  applications  referred  from  the  General 
Land  Office.  Some  of  these  cover  allotments  already  made  by  agents 
in  the  field;  others  embrace  lands  to  be  allotted  by  the  special  agent 
on  duty  in  this  office.  A  portion  of  the  latter  have  already  received  his 
attention,  and  the  remainder  will  be  considered  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Schedules  embracing  all  the  allotments  in  severalty  made  by  the  late 
special  allotting  agent,  Bernard  Arntzen,  from  September,  1893,  to 
March,  1895  (57  excepted)  were  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
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approval  February  18, 1897,  and  they  were  approved  February  24, 1897. 
Those  schedules  contained  a  total  of  713  allotments,  distributed  in  land 
districts  as  follows:  Susanville,Oal.,437;  Carson  City,  Nev.,  179;  Hum- 
boldt, Cal.,  30;  Sacramento,  Oal.,  23;  Bedding,  Cal.,  13;  Coeur  d'Al^ne, 
Idaho,  16;  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  8;  and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  7.  Of  the 
foregoing  allotments,  57  were  excepted  from  approval  for  the  time  being, 
pending  the  procurement  of  additional  proofs;  these  schedules  will  be 
resubmitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  of  such  excepted  cases  as 
may  be  found  entitled  when  the  proofs  are  all  obtained. 

February  26, 1897,  the  special  allotting  agent  on  duty  in  this  office 
submitted  a  schedule  embracing  231  allotments  to  Indians  in  the  Susan- 
ville,  Cal.,  land  district,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department 
March  2, 1897.  June  7, 1897,  he  submitted  a  schedule  containing  allot- 
ments to  137  Indians  distributed  through  seven  States  and  fifteen  land 
districts,  the  majority  in  the  State  of  California;  it  was  approved  by 
the  Department  June  9, 1897.  June  12, 1897,  he  certified  a  list  of  12 
allotments  to  Indians  in  the  "Moencopie  Wash,"  near  Tuba  City,  Ariz., 
which  was  approved  by  the  Department  August  16, 1897. 

The  total  number  of  allotments  to  nonreservation  Indians  submitted 
to  the  Department  during  the  past  year  is,  therefore,  1,093,  and  the 
total  number  approved  is  1,036.  The  165  allotments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bidwell  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
approval. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  patents  to  Indians  for  lands  which  were 
allotted  before  the  surveys  were  extended  over  them,  and  which  have 
been  adjusted  to  such  surveys  made  since,  no  patents  have  been  issued 
by  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  year  for  lands  allotted  to  non- 
reservation  Indians  and  none  have  been  sent  out  by  this  office  for 
delivery.  As  indicated  in  former  annual  reports,  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  effecting  the  delivery  of  such  patents  by  local  land 
officers,  and  most  of  the  patents  in  the  hands  of  such  officers  a  year  ago, 
awaiting  delivery,  still  remain  undelivered. 

INDIAN  HOMESTEADS. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  general  allotment  act  on  February  8, 
1887,  Indians  occasionally  sought  homes  on  the  public  domain  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  homestead  laws.  A  few  have  made  entries 
thereunder  since  that  date.  Some  have  made  final  proof  of  their  entries 
and  obtained  patents  for  their  lands;  others,  ignorant  of  the  law  and 
the  ways  of  the  white  man  in  securing  title  to  lands,  have  failed  to  do  so. 
This  delay  has  led  to  many  contests  of  Indian  entries  and  claims,  par- 
ticularly if  the  tracts  were  desirable.  The  equities  in  the  case  are 
almost  always  with  the  Indian,  but  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
law  and  the  English  language,  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  legal  technicalities  and  regulations  deprives  him  of  his  rights. 
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Indians  have  always  regarded  use  and  occupancy  of  land  as  sufficient 
to  justify  claim  and  right  to  the  same.  Land  used  by  an  Indian  was 
held  to  be  his  as  much  as  the  "  hair  of  his  head,"  and  such  possession 
was  never  disturbed  by  another  member  of  his  tribe.  Hence  the  pro- 
cess of  educating  him  to  the  necessity  of  title  by  patent  or  otherwise  is 
slow.  His  poverty  also  is  often  against  him  in  a  contest  with  the 
white  man. 

On  this  account,  and  because  the  Indian  is  the  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Government  officials  dealing 
with  the  public  lands  to  guard  with  care  the  rights  of  the  Indian  and 
protect  him  therein.  If  this  course  were  followed,  it  would  materially 
aid  this  office  in  its  efforts  to  save  to  the  Indian  land  to  which  he  is 
justly  entitled.  It  often  occurs  that  an  Indian  homestead  entry  is  held 
for  cancellation  by  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  reason  that  the 
entryman  has  failed  to  make  final  proof  within  the  statutory  period. 
In  such  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  before  cancellation  the  case  should 
be  referred  for  consideration  to  the  board  of  equitable  adjudication, 
a  course  which  has  been  practiced  in  some  instances,  and  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  Indian. 

Winnebago  Homesteads  in  Wisconsin. — In  the  annual  report  of  this 
office  for  1895  the  status  at  that  time  of  the  homestead  entries  and 
selections  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  made,  and  the  necessity  for  their  investigation  were 
fully  set  forth.  There  were  680  such  cases  which  needed  investigation 
and  final  disposition.  Mr.  M.  A.  Mess,  a  clerk  detailed  from  the 
General  Land  Office,  assisted  in  investigating  these  homestead  entries 
under  instructions  from  this  office.  From  his  report,  dated  May  4, 
1897,  it  appears  that,  except  in  12  cases,  the  680  selections  and  entries 
have  now  been  disposed  of  either  by  issuance  of  provisional  patent  on 
submission  of  final  proof  or  by  cancellation.  It  is  thought  that  the 
12  cases  will  soon  be  disposed  of,  as  Mr.  Mess  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Department  a  special  disbursing  agent  to  make  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  moneys  due  these  Indians,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  will 
encourage  and  assist  these  Indian  entrymen  to  file  proper  papers  and 
make  the  necessary  proofs  as  to  their  homesteads. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  this  office  to  know  that  these  home- 
stead entries,  so  long  pending,  are  nearing  final  disposition.  Some  of 
them  were  made  prior  to  the  year  1875,  under  regulations  of  the 
Department  dated  as  early  as  February  11, 1870  (Copp's  Public  Land 
Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  283),  others  were  made  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875 
(18  Stat.,  p.  420),  and  the  balance  under  the  act  of  January  18, 1881 
(21  Stat,  p.  316). 

October  18, 1896,  Mr.  Mess  furnished  Special  Agent  A.  E.  Johnson, 
at  Black  Biver  Falls,  Wis.,  certain  data  obtained  in  1895  relative  to 
the  timber  depredations  committed  on  several  of  these  Winnebago 
homesteads.    This  information  will  be  useful  to  Agent  Johnson  in 
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making  investigation  of  the  matter  and  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  violators  of  the  timber  law. 

IRRIGATION. 

Navajo  Reservation,  Arizona  and  Hew  Mexico. — A  report  on  the  progress 
of  irrigation  work  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  since  July  1, 1896,  was 
rendered  September  6, 1897,  by  George  Butler,  superintendent  of  irri- 
gation on  that  reservation.    It  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Carriso  Greek  Ditch,  named  for  the  creek  from  which  it  diverts 
water,  is  situated  about  70  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Navajo  Agency; 
total  cost,  $1,133.73.  The  amount  of  arable  lands  reclaimed  by  it  is 
about  300  acres. 

The  Wheatfield  Ditch  is  about  40  miles  northward  from  the  agency. 
It  draws  its  supply  of  water  from  Wheatfield  Greek,  is  3  miles  long, 
and  covers  about  500  acres  of  fine  farming  land  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  this  creek.    It  cost  about  $2,500. 

The  agency  ditch,  diverting  water  from  Bonito  Creek,  at  a  point 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Navajo  Agency,  was  begun  last 
spring  and  completed  in  August  last,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,500. 
It  will  irrigate  at  least  150  acres  of  land,  and  with  judicious  manage- 
ment the  acreage  can  probably  be  materially  increased.  Its  construc- 
tion presented  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  other  ditches,  but 
the  disproportionate  expense  may  be  considered  fully  warranted  by  the 
protection  afforded  the  agency  in  case  of  fire,  and  by  the  provision 
thus  made  for  irrigating  agency  and  school  gardens  as  well  as  adjacent 
Indian  lands.  Water  was  turned  into  this  ditch  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  and  was  used  on  this  year's  crop  while  the  work  was  still 
in  progress. 

August  17  last,  work  was  begun  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  ditch  would  be  finished  and  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
agent  about  the  end  of  September,  1897.  The  next  work  is  to  be  the 
repairing  and  completing  of  work  begun  by  the  preceding  superin- 
tendent of  irrigation  in  the  Red  Lake  country — diversion  of  the  water 
from  Black  Creek  into  the  Red  Lake  reservoir  for  storage  and  its  ampli- 
cation to  the  land  lying  under  the  reservoir  site. 

Superintendent  Butler  has  been  engaged  thus  far  in  repairing,  modi- 
fying, and  improving,  as  far  as  practicable,  ditches  previously  con- 
structed, some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  unskillfully  constructed, 
and  others  to  have  fallen  into  disrepair.  He  has  employed  Navajo 
Indians,  who  have  proved  apt  and  interested  pupils,  learning  rapidly 
and  showing  no  small  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  labor.  Understanding  that  the  appropriation  for  irriga 
tion  on  Indian  reservations  is  to  give  the  Indians  manual  training  as 
well  as  employment,  and  to  furnish  them  with  improvements  which 
will  form  a  great  factor  in  their  ultimate  support  and  self  maintenance 
he  has  employed  Indians  in  every  position  possible,  reducing  white 
labor  to  the  minimum. 
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That  the  ETavajoes  realize  the  importance  of  this  work  on  their  reser- 
vation is  folly  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  their  using  advantageously  the 
ditches  already  constructed  for  them,  as  well  as  by  their  own  efforts — 
often  unsuccessful — to  divert  water  to  adjacent  lands  from  many  of 
the  streams  of  the  reservation.  An  Indian  from  the  Lower  San  Juan, 
named  Sandival,  came  100  miles  last  winter  to  ask  Superintendent 
Butler  if  he  would  not  reconstruct  a  ditch  in  that  country.  Fine  tracts 
of  land  there  could  be  cheaply  reclaimed,  and  the  Indians  living  there 
have  attempted,  it  but  failed.  The  same  is  true  of  a  tract  lying  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  reservation,  where  two  or  three  small  ditches 
from  the  same  stream  are  kept  in  operation  by  the  excessive  and 
untiring  labor  of  the  few  Indians  benefited.  A  cursory  inspection 
indicates  it  to  be  a  most  favorable  site,  presenting  no  great  difficulties, 
and  one  which  would  fully  warrant  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  for 
storage  purposes. 

Superintendent  Butler  recommends  that  a  sum  be  appropriated  suffi- 
cient for  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  more  feasible  and  advantageous 
irrigation  projects  on  the  Navajo  Beservation;  also  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work  already  commenced.  September  25, 1897,  this  office  directed 
him  to  submit  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  survey  proposed, 
and  also  of  the  sum  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  already  begun. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  irrigation  work  upon  the  Navajo 
Beservation  should  be  continued  until  there  is  developed  thereon,  if 
possible  to  so  do,  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  for  domestic,  stock,  and  agricultural  purposes.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  it  would  enable  the  Department  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation the  roving  Navajoes,  whose  condition  and  situation  have  long 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  office.  Indeed,  it  was  with  this  view 
that  the  work  of  irrigation  was  originally  begun,  a  survey  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  by  certain  army  officers  detailed  under  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  With  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  and  the 
development  of  a  water  supply  on  that  reservation,  the  self-support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Navajoes  would  be  assured,  because  they  could 
then  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  gardening  and  agriculture  in  connection 
with  their  present  business,  which  is  mainly  stock-raising. 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho. — The  last  annual  report  of  this  office 
referred  to  recommendation  made  for  the  modification  of  the  contract 
entered  into  with  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  for  the  construction  of  an 
irrigating  canal  on  the  Fort  Hall  Beservation  and  to  an  investigation 
of  the  matter  then  in  progress. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  Department  directed,  September 
30, 1896,  that  a  new  contract  be  prepared,  which  was  signed  by  the 
company  October  2  and  by  the  Department  October  22, 1896. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  contract,  the  water,  instead  of  being  con- 
veyed over  the  Blackfoot  Biver  by  a  flume,  is  to  be  spilled  into  the 
river  and  conveyed  in  its  channel  to  a  point  designated  in  the  "  Foote 
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Geological  Survey"  as  the  point  of  diversion.  At  that  point  a  dam  is 
to  be  constructed  with  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity  to  enable  the 
company  to  carry  the  100  cubic  feet  of  water  to  be  delivered  at  or  near 
Ross  Fork  Greek  and  the  additional  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
irrigate  the  main  body  of  lands  lying  between  Boss  Fork  Greek  and 
Port  Neuf  Biver. 

The  company  agreed  to  convey  the  200  cubic  feet  of  water  to  be 
delivered  at  a  point  not  more  than  4  miles  south  of  the  Blackfoot  Biver, 
down  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  head  gate  of  the  canal  already 
constructed,  and  from  said  head  gate  to  convey  the  same  through  its 
constructed  canal  to  the  point  designated  by  the  Government  engineer; 

To  construct  a  permanent  dam  at  said  head  gate,  each  of  the  divert- 
ing dams  to  be  of  masonry  base,  constructed  in  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial manner  upon  plans  approved  by  the  Government  engineer  and 
subject  when  completed  to  his  acceptance; 

To  assume  all  liability  for  land  damages  that  may  result  from  the 
modification  of  the  original  contract; 

To  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  in  the  small 
canal  constructed  by  the  Indians  during  the  winter,  said  small  canal 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Indians  in  fee,  but  to  be  maintained  by 
the  company  during  the  irrigation  season  of  each  year  without  addi- 
tional compensation ;  and 

That  tbe  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a  water 
power  at  such  point  or  points  as  may  be  desirable  on  the  right  of  way 
of  the  company,  together  with  mills,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  with 
right  of  ingress  and  egress. 

Terms  of  payment  were  modified  as  follows : 

(1)  Thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  execution  of  the  contract. 

(2)  Thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  completion 
of  the  two  diverting  dams  and  the  delivery  of  the  second  100  cubic  feet 
of  water  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  the  first  100  cubic  feet,  which 
delivery  is  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  irrigating  season  next  succeeding 
the  date  of  the  first  payment,  such  delivery  and  payment  not  to  be 
required  earlier  than  three  months,  and  not  to  be  later  than  one  year 
from  the  first  payment. 

(3)  Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  100  cubic  feet  of  water  necessary  to  include  the  entire  amount  of 
300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  but  not  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  second  payment,  this  100  cubic  feet  to  be 
delivered  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  company's  proposed  main  canal 
from  the  Blackfoot  Biver  to  Pocatello  will  cross  Boss  Fork  Greek. 

A  deed,  conveying  the  4  miles  of  constructed  canal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Beservation,  was  executed  and  acknowledged  by  the  company  October 
12, 1896.    The  company  was  duly  paid  the  sum  of  $30,000. 

In  a  report  dated  July  20, 1897,  upon  the  progress  of  the  irrigating 
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system  upon  the  Fort  Hall  Keservation,  Lieut.  F.  G.  Irwin,  as  acting 
agent  says: 

Under  these  contracts  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  has  enlarged  and  maintained  in 
good  condition,  with  exception  of  its  head  gate,  their  "small  constructed  canal" 
from  the  Blaokfoot  River  to  the  point  of  diversion  of  main  Government  lateral,  a 
distance  of  about  1,200  yards,  and  has  been  prepared  to  famish  the  contract  amount 
of  water  in  said  lateral. 

The  remainder  of  their  "  small  constructed  canal/'  that  is,  the  portion  between  a 
point  near  diversion  of  Government  lateral  and  its  farther  extremity,  a  distance  of 
3  miles,  which  under  the  terms  of  supplemental  contract  should  be  maintained  by 
the  canal  company  during  the  irrigating  season  of  each  year  without  additional  com- 
pensation, was  destroyed  by  last  spring's  floods,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
maintain  said  portion  during  present  season.  In  consequence  of  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  build  a  long  distributing  ditch  *  *  *  in  order  to  get  water  to  those  farmers  who 
formerly  received  water  from  extremity  of  "  small  constructed  canal."  The  cost  of 
this  ditch  was  $550,  which  should  be  charged  against  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  as 
its  construction  was  rendered  necessary  through  failure  of  that  company  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  their  supplemental  contract. 

He  states  that  the  company  contends  that  it  is  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  to  maintain  that  portion  only  of  the  small  constructed 
canal  which  lies  between  Blackfoot  River  and  the  point  of  delivery  of 
the  200  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  contention  is  wholly  without  merit. 

He  farther  says: 

Plans  for  the  two  diverting  dams  across  the  Blackfoot  River,  required  by  the  terms 
of  their  contract,  have  been  submitted  by  the  canal  company,  and  are  now  under 
examination  by  a  competent  engineer  employed  by  the  agent.  Said  contract  calls 
for  the  completion  and  acceptance  of  these  dams  prior  to  October  2, 1897,  and  the 
construction  of  the  canal  from  Blackfoot  River  to  Ross  Fork  Creek  not  later  than 
one  year  from  that  date.  No  work  on  the  canal  proper  has  as  yet  been  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  reservation,  but  the  officers  of  the  company  give  assurance  that 
both  the  diverting  dams  and  the  canal  will  be  completed  within  contract  time. 

A  main  lateral  has  been  constructed  by  the  Government,  4  miles  in 
length,  capable  of  irrigating  6,000  acres.  There  seems  to  be  no  further 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  the  scheme  of  irrigation. 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont — Under  supervision  of  Supt.  Walter  H.  Graves 
the  construction  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Crow  Beser- 
vation has  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  as  shown  by  the  previous 
annual  reports  of  this  office.  In  a  report  dated  August  6, 1897,  he  states 
that  since  the  1st  of  September,  1896,  he  has  been  engaged  altogether  in 
the  construction  of  the  East  Big  Horn  ditch,  which  is  to  extend  down 
the  valley  some  35  miles  and  is  expected  to  irrigate  from  33,000  to 
35,000  acres  of  land.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  and  difficult 
places,  about  6  miles  of  the  canal  is  completed.  He  estimates  the  first 
10  miles,  including  the  head  works,  to  be  equivalent  to  at  least  65  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  and  labor  of  constructing  the  canal,  the  most  of 
it  being  already  accomplished. 

I  quote  from  his  report  as  follows: 

We  have  already  extended  the  canal  beyond  the  bluff  portion  of  the  route,  and 
after  leaving  the  bluffs,  the  line  of  the  canal,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  route,  lies 
along  the  open  valley,  where  the  work  is  light  and  free  from  difficulties.    When  the 
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main  head  gate  is  completed,  and  that  portion  of  the  canal  along  what  are  known  as 
the  Fort  Smith  Bluffs  is  built,  the  construction  of  the  Big  Horn  Canal  becomes  -a 
comparatively  easy  task.  The  present  plan  of  operation  is  to  push  the  construction 
of  this  canal  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  conditions  and  requirements  which 
govern  it,  and  the  plan  for  future  operation,  so  far  as  it  is  within  my  power  to  dis- 
close it,  is  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  labor  for  its  accomplishment 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  execute  an  undertaking  of 
this  sort  with  any  degree  of  celerity  or  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the 
regulations  prescribed,  and  necessary  for  the  administration  of  any  public  respon- 
sibility, and  the  disbursement  of  public  funds;  and  the  tediousness  of  this  work 
is  materially  added  to  by  the  effort  to  educate,  instruct,  and  train  the  Indians  to 
perform  an  arduous  and  skill-requiring  class  of  labor.  The  achievement  is  generally 
lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  the  means  and  manner  of  its  execution. 

The  Crow  Irrigation  Survey  has  been  more  of  an  Indian  manual  training  school 
than  an  institution  for  the  successful  construction  and  operation  of  irrigating 
ditches.  However,  the  ditches  exist  and  declare  for  themselves.  They  are  easily 
accessible,  and  an  inspection  will  reveal  the  character  of  the  stewardship  of  those 
intrusted  with. the  responsibility  of  fulfilling  the  treaty  with  the  Crows  relating  to 
the  irrigation  of  their  lands. 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash. — May  4, 1896,  the  Department  approved 
plans  for  a  system  of  irrigation  of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  the  cost  to 
be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Wenatshapam  fishery, 
belonging  to  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  amounting  to  some 
$17,000.  December  14, 1896,  authority  was  granted  for  the  expenditure 
of  $3,000  for  the  construction  of  distributing  laterals,  etc.,  the  same  to 
be  taken  from  the  current  appropriation  for  irrigation  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

In  a  report  dated  June  30, 1897,  William  H.  Eedman,  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  construction,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  work 
done: 

There  are  15.47  miles  of  main  canal,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  314  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second,  with  13.66  miles  of  lateral  ditches  leading  therefrom  for  the  distri- 
bution of  water. 

The  above  provision  does  not  include  provision  made  near  the  head  of  the  main 
canal  (about  3,000  feet  below  the  intake  at  the  Yakima  River)  for  the  turning  of 
about  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  a  natural  slough  which  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  (nearly  parallel  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway)  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles,  emptying  into  Toppenish  Creek,  and  which  slough  will  also  serve  as  a 
canal  from  which  many  lateral  ditches  can  be  constructed  for  the  distribution  of 
its  water.  By  the  construction  of  more  lateral  ditches  from  these  several  sources 
of  supply  fully  50,000  acres  of  the  very  best  soil  can  be  irrigated. 

Agent  Erwin  states  that  this  irrigating  system  stands  second  in 
magnitude  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Miscellaneous. — The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  irriga- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1897  has  been  expended  as  follows : 

Uintah  and  Ouray  reservations  in  Utah $10, 000 

Yakima,  in  Washington 3,000 

Tule  River,  in  California 1,200 

Moqui,  in  Arizona 1,500 

Mission  reservations,  in  ^California 1,769 

Wind  River,  in  Wyoming 1, 275 

Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado 3,000 

Pima,  in  Arizona 900 

Western  Shoshone,  in  Nevada 1 900 
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The  expenditure  of  $2,855  from  funds  belonging  to  the  Indians  has 
been  authorized  on  the  Blackfeet,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Fort  Peck  reser- 
vations in  Montana. 

An  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Indians  located  upon  reservations 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  allot- 
ment policy  is  to  be  successfully  applied  to  these  Indians.  I  am  there- 
fore of  the  opinion  that  the  appropriation  for  irrigation  purposes 
should  be  materially  increased  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

There  is  also  a  necessity,  where  systems  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude have  been  constructed,  as  on  the  Yakima  and  CJintah  reserva- 
tions, that  there  should  be  an  engineer  or  superintendent  of  constructed 
ditches,  that  the  work  may  be  kept  in  repair  and  properly  utilized. 
The  wording  of  the  appropriation  should  therefore  be  changed,  so  as 
to  permit  beyond  question  the  employment  of  such  superintendents 
where  needed. 

I  also  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  two  immediate  predecessors  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  some  suitable  and  competent  man 
to  superintend  the  work  of  irrigation  construction,  and  to  report  upon 
the  requests  of  the  various  Indian  agents  for  irrigation  expenditures. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  allows  the  use  of  not  exceeding 
$2,700— 

for  the  temporary  employment  of  persons  of  practical  experience  in  irrigation 
work  at  a  compensation  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month  each,  and  not  exceeding 
$1,500  for  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  such  persons. 

The  limit  of  $100  per  month  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  a 
skilled  and  competent  engineer,  while  there  is  a  question  whether  the 
word  "temporary"  will  permit  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  constructed  ditches.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  appropriation 
should  read  as  follows: 

For  construction  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  purchase  and  use  of  irrigating  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  appliances,  and  purchase  of  water  rights  on  Indian  reservations, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  suhject  to  his  control,  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  of  this  amount  not  exceeding  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  may  be  used  for  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  of  irrigation,  including  his 
necessary  travelling  and  incidental  expenses,  and  not  exceeding  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  for  the  employment  of  superintendents  of  constructed  ditches,  at 
a  compensation  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  each,  on  reserva- 
tions where  such  employment  is  necessary. 

The  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  submitted  in  this  form. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyoming;  Big  Horn  or  Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs. — 
For  several  years  this  office  has  received  communications  from  agents 
of  the  Shoshone  Agency,  members  of  Congress,  and  others,  respecting 
the  importance  of  certain  springs  located  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  known  both  as  the  "Owl  Creek" 
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and  as  the  u  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs."  The  growing  popularity  of  the 
springs  on  account  of  their  curative  properties  was  dwelt  upon  and  it 
was  urged  that  the  Government  should  secure  control  of  the  springs 
and  the  lands  embracing  them,  in  order  that  suitable  facilities  for  their 
use  could  be  provided  and  arrangements  made  for  their  proper  conduct 
and  control. 

The  Department  finally  authorized  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone  reserve  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation 
embracing  the  springs,  and  on  March  24, 1896,  charged  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  negotiations,  under  instruc- 
tions prepared  by  this  office.  The  authority  of  law  under  which  he 
was  instructed  to  proceed  was  found  in  the  general  provision  for  nego- 
tiations with  Indian  tribes  contained  in  the  act  approved  March  3, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  633),  which  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose; 
of  that  sum,  $4,269.09  was  still  available. 

The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs,  although  very  picturesque, 
are  of  little  value,  being  broken,  rugged,  and  arid.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  cession  of  a  considerable  tract,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  national  park  or  reservation  in  connection 
with  the  springs,  and  the  inspector  was  instructed  to  negotiate,  should 
the  Indians  be  found  willing  to  cede,  for  a  tract  about  10  miles  square, 
constituting  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  reservation,  described  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  said  reservation,  where  Owl  Creek 
empties  into  the  Big  Horn  River;  thence  south  10  miles,  following  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  reservation;  thence  due  west  10  miles;  thence  due  north  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  Owl  Creek,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  reservation ;  thence  following  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  Owl 
Creek  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

April  21,  1896,  Inspector  McLaughlin  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  ceded  the  tract  just  described, 
estimated  to  contain  about  86  sections  (55,040  acres).  The  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  was  $60,000,  $10,000  thereof  to  be  in  cash,  and  the  remain- 
der in  five  equal  annual  installments  of  $10,000  each,  to  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  civilization, 
industrial  education,  and  subsistence  of  the  Indians. 

Article  II  of  the  agreement  was  as  follows: 

The  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  this 
agreement,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  national  park  or  reser- 
vation, forever  reserving  the  said  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  general  public,  the  Indians  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
veniences that  may  be  erected  thereat  with  the  public  generally. 

Thd  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Department  by  this  office  May 
5, 1896,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  for  its  ratification.  It  was  not,  however,  ratified  by  Congress 
until  the  last  session,  when  it  was  agreed  to  by  provisions  contained 
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in  section  12  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
It  was  amended,  however,  by  eliminating  Article  II,  above  quoted, 
and  substituting  the  following  paragraph : 

That  of  the  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  foregoing  agreement  herein  amended,  and  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  one 
mile  square  at  and  about  the  principal  hot  spring  thereon  contained,  is  hereby  ceded, 
granted,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  unto  the  State  of  Wyoming;  said  mile  square 
to  be  determined  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  one- fourth  mile  due  east  from 
said  main  spring,  running  thence  one-half  mile  north,  thence  one  mile  west,  thence 
one  mile  south,  thence  one  mile  east,  thence  one-half  mile  north  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  and  the  remainder  of  the  said  lands,  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States,  by  the  agreement  herein  ratified  and  confirmed,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  subject  -to  entry,  however, 
only  under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  amended  agreement  should  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Indians  after  being  agreed  to  by  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Instructions  dated  June  30, 1897,  were  accordingly  given  to  Capt. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  United  States  Army,  acting  Indian  agent,  to  call  the 
Indians  together  in  council  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  consent  to 
the  amendment,  and  July  12, 1897,  he  reported  that  at  a  council  held 
on  the  10th  of  that  month  the  Indians  had  given  such  consent. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  having  been  complied  with,  the  ces- 
sion is  now  complete,  and  the  springs,  together  with  one  square  mile 
embracing  them,  has  become  the  property  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tract  ceded  is  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

These  hot  springs  are  located  near  the  Big  Horn  Eiver,  about  4 
miles  above  or  south  of  the  mouth  Of  Owl  Creek.  The  main  spring  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Horn.  It  is  circular  in  form,  about  30  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  temperature  of  132°  F.,  and  discharges  a  volume  of 
water  estimated  at  1,250,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  water 
is  said  to  be  very  beneficial  for  rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  and  for 
some  years  past  thousands  of  people  are  said  to  have  visited  the  springs 
during  the  summer  season  to  take  advantage  of  the  curative  properties 
of  the  water — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the  vicinity 
no  conveniences,  excepting  a  few  of  the  rudest  sort,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors. 

In  his  report  submitting  the  agreement,  Inspector  McLaughlin  states 
that  there  are  numerous  other  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
spring,  and  also  in  the  bed  of  the  Big  Horn  Eiver  adjacent,  which  are 
continually  bubbling  in  the  channel,  while  the  surrounding  country  for 
a  radius  of  80  rods  shows  numerous  cones  of  lava  formation,  apparently 
extinct  springs  or  geysers.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  springs 
there  is  a  mountain  of  crystallized  gypsum. 

He  examined  the  country  surrounding  the  springs  very  carefully, 
and  while  he  found  the  surface  very  rough  and  broken,  with  numerous 
high  buttes  and  deep  gulches,  yet  the  northern  slopes  are  well  sodded 
and  furnish  very  fair  grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  mountain 
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scenery  is  magnificent  about  the  springs,  and  about  6  miles  up  the  Big 
Horn  Eiver  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  canyon,  many  hundred  feet 
deep. 

Crow,  Flathead,  Northern  Cheyenne,  Fort  Hall,  Uintah,  and  Yakima  reser- 
vations.— The  Grow,  Flathead,  etc.,  Commission,  appointed  on  August  31, 
1896,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  authority  contained  in  a 
provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897,  has  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Eeservation,  Idaho,  and 
of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.  One  or  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  made  short  visits  to  the  Flathead  Reservation,  but  no 
considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  there.  No  agreement  has 
yet  been  negotiated  by  them. 

By  telegram  dated  April  20, 1897,  John  B.  Goodwin,  the  chairman  of 
the  commission,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  on  May  13, 1897,  James 
H.  McNeely,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  By 
appointment  dated  July  21,  1897,  Samuel  L.  Taggart,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  replaced  Charles  O.  Hoyt  as  a  member  of  the  commission. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  makes  a 
further  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
work  of  the  commission,  and  it  is  still  in  the  field. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Puyallup  Commission. — The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  June 
7,  1897  (30  Stats.,  62),  contains  the  following  clause  relative  to  the 
Puyallup  Commission: 

For  commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  lands,  ascertain  who  are  the  owners  of 
the  allotted  lands,  have  guardians  appointed  for  any  minor  heirs  of  deceased  allottees, 
make  deeds  of  the  lands  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  deeds  shall  operate  as  a  complete  conveyance  of  the 
land  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money  therefor,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  relative  to 
lands  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  as  set  forth  on  pages  six 
hundred  and  thirty-three  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  volume  twenty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  former  Puyallup  commissioners  were  relieved  from  duty  on 
December  1  last  and  all  the  official  papers,  documents,  etc.,  in  their 
hands  were  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  Indian 
school  who  was  acting  Indian  agent.  He  has  made  collections  of  some 
deferred  payments  due  on  certain  lands  sold,  both  allotted  lands  and 
also  agency  tract  lots  and  blocks,  and  has  reported  the  same  to  this 
office  for  distribution  among  the  parties  entitled. 

Clinton  A.  Snowden,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  Puyal- 
lup commissioner.  Instructions  for  his  guidance,  prepared  by  this 
office  and  approved  by  the  Department,  were  transmitted  to  him  on  the 
27th  of  July  last. 
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Owing  to  the  "hard  times,"  and  consequent  depreciation  of  real-estate 
values  in  that  section  of  the.  country,  the  Puyallup  lands  have  sold  at 
very  low  prices.  It  is  expected  that  better  sales  will  soon  be  made. 
The  deferred  payments  on  sales  already  made  will  be  collected  as  they 
•become  due,  and  other  lands  will  be  offered  for  sale  from  time  to  time. 
If  they  fall  below  the  appraised  value,  all  bids  will,  of  course,  be 
rejected. 

Chippewa  Commission. — The  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1890  gives 
an  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota 
for  the  cession  and  relinquishment  of  certain  of  their  reservation  lands, 
as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stats.,  642).  The 
work  of  the  commission  in  making  allotments,  removing  Indians  to 
White  Earth,  etc.,  is  referred  to  in  succeeding  annual  reports.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tjie  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
June  10, 1896  (29  Stats.,  326),  the  commission  was  reduced  to  a  single 
member. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  statement  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
commission  from  September  1,  1896,  to  July  15,  1897,  as  shown  by  the 
biweekly  reports : 

Salary  and  expenses  of  the  commissioner $4, 125. 00 

Salaries  of  regular  employees,  1  allotting  agent,  1  surveyor, 

1  clerk,  1  interpreter,  1  teamster,  1  tinsmith 2, 628. 50 

Salaries  of  irregular  employees 266.50 

Subsistence  supplies  (open  market  purchase) 1, 171. 82 

Traveling  expenses  of  allotting  agent  and  surveyor 51. 84 

Rent  of  warehouse  at  White  Earth 100.00 

Paid  for  hauling  freight 8.00 

Building  houses  for  removal  Indians 30. 00 

Supplies  to  removal  Indians  (oxen,  cows,  and  hardware) 533. 28 

Expenses  of  team,  repairs  to  harness  and  wagon 59. 85 

Transportation  of  removal  Indians 85. 00 

Miscellaneous  railroad  and  stage  transportation 30. 28 

Authorized  miscellaneous  expenses 22:45 

Subsisting  Red  Lake  Indians  during  council 22. 08 

Total  disbursements * 9,134.60 

Allotments  were  made  daring  the  same  period  as  follows: 

Chippewa  Reservation 16 

White  Earth  Reservation 143 

Total 159 

In  addition  to  the  above,  14  changes  were  made  in  the  allotments  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

During  the  year  the  following  schedules  of  allotments  made  by  the 
commission  have  been  approved:  Grand  Portage  Reservation,  304 
allotments,  November  9,  1896;  Winnibigoshish  Reservation,  180, 
November  13, 1896;  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  536,  July  21, 1897;  Chip- 
pewa Reservation,  479,  July  22, 1897;  Cass  Lake  Reservation,  17,  July 
22,  1897;  Boise  Forte  Reservation,  639,  July  27,  1897;  Deer  Creek 
Reservation,  4,  July  27, 1897. 
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Five  Civilized  Tribes  Commission. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  office 
for  1894  an  account  was  given  of  the  appointment  and  instructions  of 
the  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw 
Muscogee  (or  Creek),  and  Seminole  nations,  commonly  known  as  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  commission  was 
authorized  by  section  16  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  645). 

The  act  of  1893  provided  for  but  three  commissioners,  but  by  a  clause 
in  the  act  of  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  910,  939),  authority  was  given 
for  the  appointment  of  two  additional  members  of  the  commission,  so 
that  it  now  numbers  five. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  under  the  title  of  "  Intruders 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  mention  was  made  of  the  provision  contained 
in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stats.,  339), 
whereby  the  commission  was  required  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  rights  of  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
to  make  complete  census  rolls  of  the  citizens  of  those  tribes.  No  rolls 
of  citizens  have  yet  been  filed  in  this  office,  as  required  by  the  law,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  commission  has  not  completed  them.  From  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  complications  pertaining  to  citizenship 
questions,  the  preparation  of  these  rolls  would  entail  great  labor  and 
would  be,  of  necessity,  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 

As  stated  on  page  72,  the  commission  completed  its  investigation  of 
citizenship  applications  on  December  6, 1896,  but  no  detailed  statement 
of  this  work  has  been  received  in  this  office. 

By  far  the  most  important  results  yet  arising  out  of  the  labors  of 
this  commission  have  been  the  agreements  negotiated  by  them  with  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  The  first  agreement  was  concluded 
on  December  18, 1896,  and  was  made  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  alone,  the  Chickasaws  refusing  to  agree  to  its  terms. 
April  23, 1897,  another  agreement  was  concluded  to  which  both  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  representatives  were  parties.  This  agreement 
was  transmitted  by  the  commission  to  this  office  with  its  report  of  April 
23, 1897,  and  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  April  27, 1897.  May 
6,  the  Department  returned  it  "  for  immediate  report  and  recommenda- 
tion/7 and  May  12  the  office  returning  it  to  the  Department  reported 
as  follows : 

The  diversity  and  magnitude  of  interests  existing  in  these  two  nations, 
covering  as  they  do  some  11,338,000  acres  of  land,  and  having  a  popu- 
lation according  to  the  Eleventh  Census  of  14,560  Indians,  and  100,000, 
approximately,  of  whites  and  others,  engaged  as  they  are  in  nearly  every 
kind  of  business  and  industry,  make  it  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
Therefore,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
frame  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  all,  or  out  of  which  some  of  the  per- 
sons so  variously  affected  could  not  draw  forth  a  seemingly  reasonable 
grievance.  To  arrive  at  just  what  these  points  of  objection  are,  if  any 
may  hereafter  seem  to  exist,  would  of  course  bring  about  the  necessity 
of  all  interests  being  heard.  At  present  no  objections  to  this  agreement 
have  been  filed  in  this  office ;  therefore,  so  far  as  known,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  those  persons  having  interests  in  the  country  or  who  may  in  any 
manner  be  affected  by  it. 
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It  was  therefore  recommended  that  the  agreement  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  May  18, 1897,  the  Department  trans- 
mitted the  agreement  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  for  "  consideration 
and  ratification "  by  Congress,  and  the  same,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence cited  above,  is  printed  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  93,  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,  first  session.  The  agreement  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report,  page  409. 

After  concluding  their  negotiations  with  the  Choctaws  and  Ohicka- 
saws  the  commission  established  its  headquarters  at  Fort  Gibson,  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  began  negotiations  with  that  nation.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed,  no  agreements  have  been  concluded  with  the  Ohero- 
kees  or  with  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898 
(30  Stats.,  62),  limits  the  term  for  which  allotted  lands  can  be  leased 
for  farming  and  grazing  purposes  to  three  years  and  for  mining  and 
business  purposes  to  five  years.  Under  the  previous  appropriation  act 
the  limits  were  fixed  at  five  years  and  ten  years,  respectively.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  law  relating  to  leasing  tribal  lands. 

UNALLOTTED  OB  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  tribal 
lands  have  been  approved: 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  Nebr. — Twenty-eight  farming  and 
grazing  leases  on  the  Omaha  Beservation  and  19  on  the  Winnebago 
Eeservation,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  March  1, 1897.  They 
are  described  as  follows: 

OMAHA  RESERVATION. 


Leasee. 


IraH.  Carey 

Rosalie  Farley 

Oliver  White 

Asberry  G.  Weaver. 

Swan  Olsen 

GuyT.  Graves 

Leslie  S.  Strain 

Silas  Wood 

NelsP  Larson 

Jacob  Peters 

Christopher  Tnydall 

Francis  Cabney 

Thomas  Grenier 

Do 


Acres. 

Annual 
rent. 

4.073.13 

$1,018.28 

9,630 

2,407.50 

71.54 

38.00 

231.89 

57.97 

3, 631. 22 

907.80 

293.35 

73.30 

160 

120.00 

80 

20.00 

39 

9.75 

80 

30.00 

80 

20.00 

201.77 

50.40 

40 

10.00 

40 

40.00 

Lessee. 


Jesse  W.  Tipton 

John  R.  Latta 

Harry  C.  Martin... 
John  A.  Spainhonrd 

JayF.Dodd 

Harmon  Barber .... 

John  0.  Copple 

Marian  Cork 

Sarah  MoCreary 

Thomas  M.  Senter. . 
George  Cbauncey.. 
ZelotesD.  Yeaton.. 
Henry  D.  Byram... 
Sylvester  B.  Polly.. 


Annual 
rent. 


$145.00 

220.00 

10.00 

40.00 

61.75 

20.00 

60.00 

107.25 

40.00 

110.00 

70.00 

50.00 

20.00 

80.00 
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WINNEBAGO  RESEBVATION. 


Lessee. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rent. 

Lessee. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rent. 

707.48 

80 
520 

80 
280 

80 
360 

40 
269 
320 

$199.37 
20.00 

130.00 
24.00 
70.00 
20.00 

118.75 
40.00 
72.50 

180.00 

40 

40 

85 

42.63 

80 
600 

40 
160 

80 

$10.00 
20.00 

Garrison  Bare. 

.Tp.114%  Monier , .....* ,,,.,-r 

Josepbus  Farrens 

26.25 

JohnB.  Porter............. 

cto 

10.65 

Leslies.  Strain 

Joseph  Corey 

20.00 

Lorn  Mr  Wairflfonerr  tT»»tT,- 

Swan  J.  Larson 

150.00 

Emil  Magrnuson 

12.50 

Mienael  Refiran. ............ 

100.00 

John B. Oarer. .....  ^ ...... 

Grottfr  led  Fuchser 

65.00 

The  last  annual  report  mentions  one  five-year  lease  for  farming  pur- 
poses on  the  Omaha  Reservation,  and  one  five-year  lease  for  farming 
purposes  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  from  March  1, 1896,  the  first 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Farley,  a  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  for 
12,002  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $6,001.09  for  the  first  three  years 
and  $9,001.03  per  year  for  the  remaining  two  years;  the  other  in  favor 
of  Kick  Fritz,  for  2,240  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,120  for  the 
first  three  years  and  $1,680  per  year  for  the  remaining  two  years. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  Okla. — February  17, 1897,  /the  Depart- 
ment authorized  the  advertising  for  bids  for  the  grazing  privileges  on 
this  reservation  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  April  1, 1897.  The  bids 
received  under  the  advertisement  were  submitted  to  the  Department 
April  23.  The  office  has  not  been  advised  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
Department. 

Otoe  Reservation,  Okla. — Three  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period  of 
one  year  from  April  1, 1897.  The  east  half  of  the  West  Otoe  pasture, 
estimated  to  contain  20,000  acres,  to  Julian  H.  Morris,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $1,300.  The  west  half  of  West  Otoe  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  20,000  acres,  to  Frank  Witherspoon,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,300;  also  10,000  acres  additional  grass  land  in  Otoe  Reservation  to 
Julian  H.  Morris,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $500. 

Fonoa  Reservation,  Okla. — Two  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period  of 
one  year  from  April  1, 1897.  East  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to  contain 
33,000  acres,  to  Frank  Witherspoon,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,700; 
West  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to  contain  33,000  acres,  to  William  T. 
Miller,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,500. 

On  the  following  reservations  no  additional  leases  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year:  Crow,  Montana;  Kickapoo,  Kansas;  Osage  and 
Kaw,  Oklahoma;  Shoshone,  Wyoming;  and  Uintah,  Utah.  For  the 
status  of  existing  leases  on  those  reservations  see  the  Annual  Report 
for  1896,  pages  37,  38,  and  39. 

ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of 
allotted  lands  have  been  approved : 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla. — Eighty-four  farming  and  grazing 
leases.    The  length  of  term  is  five  years.    The  cash  consideration  paid 
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the  allottees  at  this  agency  ranges  low,  from  15  to  37  J  cents  per  acre 
per  annum.  The  principal  part  of  the  consideration  consists  in  im- 
provements to  be  placed  upon  the  land  by  the  lessees.  Twenty-nine 
farming  and  grazing  leases  have  been  executed  upon  which  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Colville  Agency,  Wash. — One  grazing  lease  covering  nonreservation 
allotment  No.  7.  The  term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  is  33  J 
cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Grande  Eonde  Reservation,  Oreg. — One  farming  lease.  The  length  of 
term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  to  be  paid  is  $1  per  acre  per 
annum. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — One  farming  lease  on  the  Oneida  Reserva- 
tion. This  lease  is  drawn  in  favor  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  superintendent 
of  the  Oneida  Indian  Industrial  School,  the  land  being  leased  for  the 
use  of  that  school.  The  length  of  term  is  one  year.  The  consideration 
is  $2.50  per  acre. 

Hez  Percl  Agency,  Idaho. — Twenty-eight  farming  and  grazing  leases, 
two  business  leases,  and  two  mining  leases.  The  term  is  from  one  to 
three  years  for  farming  and  grazing  leases;  three  and  ten  years  for 
business  leases,  and  ten  years  for  mining  leases.  The  prevailing  price 
for  farming  and  grazing  leases  is  $1.50  per  acre  per  annum,  though 
some  pieces  are  leased  as  low  as  75  cents  per  acre,  while  a  few  are 
leased  as  high  as  $2.50  per  acre.  The  prices  paid  for  business  leases 
are  $100  for  1£  acres,  and  $40  for  10  acres  per  annum.  The  terms  are 
three  and  ten  years,  respectively.  The  consideration  paid  for  mining 
leases  is  15  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  mines. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Hebr. — One  hundred  and  nineteen  farm- 
ing and  grazing  leases  and  one  business  lease  on  the  Omaha  Beserva- 
tion,  and  78  farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation. 
The  leases  are  for  one,  three,  and  five  years.  The  prices  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  ranging  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing 
lands  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  best  farming  lands.  For  raw,  unbroken 
lands  the  average  price  is  75  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  For  average 
farming  lands,  where  small  improvements  have  been  made,  the  prevail- 
ing price  is  $1  per  acre.  The  price  paid  for  the  business  lease  is  $5  per 
acre.    The  term  is  one  year. 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. — One  hundred  and  thirty- four  farm- 
ing and  grazing  leases  by  the  Ponca  Indians,  97  leases  by  the  Pawnee 
Indians,  and  59  leases  by  the  Tonkawa  Indians.  The  leases  are  for  one, 
three,  four,  four  and  a  half,  and  five  years.  The  prices  range  from  25 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $1.14  per  acre  for  farming 
lands.  Most  of  the  leases  call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  money  consideration. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans. — Fifty-five  farming  and 
grazing  leases  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Eeservation,  and  74  farming  and 
grazing  leases  and  12  mining  leases  on  the  Iowa  Eeservation,  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska.  The  length  of  term  for  farming  and  grazing  is  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  consideration  is  $3  per  acre  per  annum.  The 
mining  leases  are  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  consideration  is  10  oer 
cent  of  the  products  of  the  mines. 

Puyallup  Reservation,  Wash. — Six  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
term  is  for  one  and  two  years.  The  consideration  is  $1.56,  $1.87,  $6.11, 
$6.25,  and  $10  per  acre  per  annum.  One  farming  lease  has  been  exe- 
cuted upon  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

ftnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — Twenty-four  farming  and  grazing  leases  by 
the  Eastern  Shawnees,  11  by  the  Modocs,  41  by  the  Ottawas,  i  by  the 
Quapaws,  88  by  the  Senecas,  and  54  by  the  Wyandottes;  also  3  mining 
leases  by  the  Eastern  Shawnees,  and  1  mining  and  1  business  lease 
by  the  Wyandottes.  The  length  of  term  is  from  one  to  three  years  for 
farming  leases,  five  and  ten  years  for  miniug  leases,  and  one  year  for 
the  business  lease.  The  cash  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per 
acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $3  per  acre  for  the  best  farming 
lands.  In  some  of  the  leases  the  consideration  is  one-third  of  the  crops 
raised.  Most  of  the  leases  call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  money  consideration,  while  in  others  the  considera- 
tion is  limited  to  improvements  only.  The  mining  leases  are  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  The  consideration  is  10  and  25  per  cent  of  the  products 
of  the  mines.  The  business  lease  is  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  con- 
sideration is  $96  for  15,000  square  feet. 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. — Twenty-five  farming  and  grazing  leases 
by  the  Iowas,  11  by  the  Kickapoos,  66  by  the  Sac  and  Fox,  100  by  the 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  60  by  the  Pottaw atomies;  also  one  business 
lease  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  The  consideration  for  farming  aud 
grazing  leases  is  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  land,  to  $2.50 
for  the  best  farming  lands,  though  the  prevailing  price  is  $1  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  Jeases  call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements  in 
addition  to  the  cash  consideration.  The  business  lease  is  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  The  consideration  is  $1  per  annum.  The  allottee  donates 
the  use  of  said  lot  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Santee  Agency,  ITebr. — One  grazing  lease  of  160  acres  for  a  term  of 
five  years  from  April  1, 1896.  The  consideration  is  11£  cents  per  acre 
per  annum. 

Siletz  Agency,  Oreg. — No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation  during 
the  past  year.    (See  last  Annual  Report,  p.  42.) 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  IT.  Dak. — One  farming  and  grazing  lease 
covering  a  nonreservation  allotment.  The  term  is  three  years.  The 
consideration  is  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — Twenty-one  farming  and  grazing  leases  by 
the  Cayuse,  3  by  the  Umatilla,  and  18  by  the  Walla  Walla  Indians. 
The  term  is  from  one  to  five  years.  The  consideration  to  be  paid 
ranges  from  69  cents  to  $2.25  per  acre  per  annum. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak. — No  additional  leases  at  this  Agency  during 
the  past  year.     (See  last  Annual  Report,  p.  42.) 
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INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APAET  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Several  tracts  of  reservation  lands  have  been  set  apart  during  the 
year  for  the  use  of  societies  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  Indians,  as  follows: 

Table  11. — Lands  set  apart  an  Indian  reservations  far  the  use  af  religious  societies  from 

August  SI,  1896,  to  August  SI,  1897. 


Name  of  church  or  society. 

Acres. 

Reservation. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Sonth 

a  20 
40 
10 

eh 

42 
80 

Ponca,  Nebr. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Okla, 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  German  Lutheran  Synod  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  other  States. 

Board  of  Heathen  Missions  of  Holland  Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  America. 

Woman's  Executive  Committee  Board  Domestic  Missions 
of  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Methodist  EpisooTWil.  South ,.... ^  - ,,  T ......  r 

White  Mountain,  Ariz. 
Navajo,  N.  Mex. 
Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Okla. 
Do. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

a  On  tract  reserved  for  agency  and  school  purposes,  at  Ponca  subagenoy. 

b  Lot  150  by  450  feet,  set  aside  in  1891  to  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  surrendered  in  1807 
in  favor  of  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church. 
c  On  Fort  Sill  School  tract. 
d On  agency  tract,  called  "town  of  Anadarko." 

In  nearly  every  case  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Indians  have 
given  their  consent  to  such  use  of  the  land. 

A  table  giving  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  apart  for  mission- 
ary purposes  will  be  found  on  page  446. 


LOGGING  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. — The  work  of  logging  on  the  Lac  Court 
d'Oreilles  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations  has  progressed  during 
the  last  year  without  special  incident.  No  complaints  have  been 
received  from  the  Indians  on  these  reservations  as  to  the  disposition 
of  their  timber  or  the  conduct  of  the  contractors. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  Bad  Eiver  Indians 
over  the  losses  suffered  by  a  few  of  the  allottees  on  account  of  the 
deterioration  of  their  timber  by  reason  of  fires  which  raged  pver  a  part 
of  the  reservation  during  the  winter  of  1894-95.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  loss  should  be  borne  by  the  contractor  because  he  failed  to  cut  the 
timber  in  time  to  save  it.  Lieutenant  Mercer,  acting  agent,  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Indians,  but  desiring  to  be  just  he 
requested  that  the  question  be  investigated  in  order  to  reach  a  clear 
determination  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor.  Accordingly, 
Inspector  J.  George  Wright  was  directed  by  the  Department  to  investi- 
gate this  and  other  matters  at  La  Pointe  Agency. 

In  his  report  of  August  8, 1896,  Inspector  Wright  stated  that  while 

le  of  the  allottees  had  suffered  greater  or  less  loss  from 
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the  deterioration  of  their  timber,  and  that  a  few  had  lost  all  the  timber 
on  their  allotments,  yet  the  contractor  could  not  be  held  responsible, 
because  he  had  exercised  due  diligence  in  the  logging.  By  taking  first 
that  which  was  nearest  the  mill  he  had  saved  all  the  timber  that  he 
could,  but  he  could  not  reach  the  more  distant  allotments  in  time  to 
save  the  timber  about  whose  loss  the  Indians  complained. 

The  inspector  therefore  recommended  that  the  allottees  who  had  suf- 
fered loss  by  the  burning  of  their  timber  be  permitted  to  relinquish  their 
old  allotments  and  take  new  ones.  This  recommendation  having  pre- 
viously (March  16, 1896)  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Mercer,  the  office 
September  24, 1896,  directed  the  acting  agent  to  prepare  a  schedule  of 
those  allottees  who  had  thus  suffered  total  or  severe  loss  of  timber,  with 
a  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  loss  in  each  case.  This  schedule  was 
furnished  by  Lieutenant  Mercer  December  12, 1896,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Department  January  18, 1897,  with  the  statement,  that  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  it  would  be  but  just  to  allow  the  Indians  to  relin- 
quish their  old  allotments  for  new  ones.1 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  institute  logging  operations  on  the  Bed 
Cliff  Reservation,  Wis.,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  force  on  the  Bad 
Biver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations.  October  15, 1896,  the  act- 
ing agent  reported  that  forest  fires  on  the  Bed  Cliff  Beservation  had 
killed  about  7,000,000  feet  of  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  he  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  authorize  its  sale  during  the  winter  of  1896-97. 
There  was  at  that  time  pending  before  the  President  a  list  of  allotments 
embracing  all  the  lands  of  this  reservation.  He  approved  the  list 
November  19, 1896,  and  directed  the  issuance  of  patents  in  the  form  of 
other  Chippewa  patents  issued  under  the  treaty  of  1854  (10  Stat., 
1109).  When  the  timber  described  had  thus  become  the  property  of 
the  individual  allottees,  the  oflfyce,  December  3,  1896,  directed  the 
acting  agent  to  propose  a  plan  by  which  the  burned  timber  could  be 
logged  during  the  winter  pending  permanent  arrangements  for  the 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  all  timber  on  their  allotments. 

In  reply,  Lieutenant  Mercer  recommended,  December  7, 1896,  that  the 
allottees'  timber  be  disposed  of  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  force  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  and  Bad  Biver  reservations,  and  suggested  that 
meantime  the  Indians  be  authorized  to  cut  the  burnt  timber  and  bank 
it  during  the  winter.  December  11,  1896,  recommendation  was  made 
to  the  Department  that  such  authority  be  granted,  which  was  given  by 
the  President  January  12,  1897,  and  the  actual  work  of  logging  was 
commenced  by  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  acting  agent, 
Captain  Scott,  about  the  1st  of  February.  The  intention  at  the  time 
was  merely  to  preserve  this  dead  timber  from  deterioration,  so  that  the 
Indians  would  suffer  no  loss  pending  the  completion  of  arrangements  to 
sell  all  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  and  the  erection  of  a  sawmill 

'Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  Department,  September  14, 1897,  authorized  the 
exchange  of  old  for  new  allotments,  and  the  agent  has  been  instructed  accordingly. 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  where  the  Indians  could  have 
the  advantage  of  employment  both  in  the  cutting  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  timber. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  Department  was  asked  to  grant  authority 
to  call  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber  from  the  Indian  allottees 
and  the  erection  of  a  mill  for  its  manufacture  on  the  Red  Cliff  Reserva- 
tion. This  plan  contemplated  the  granting  of  authority  to  the  Indians 
to  sell  all  their  timber  to  an  authorized  contractor  at  not  less  than  the 
accepted  minimum  prices,  said  prices  to  be  fixed  on  the  receipt  of  the 
bidders'  propositions. 

March  11, 1897,  the  office  again  called  attention  to  this  matter,  since 
the  acting  agent  had  reported  that  the  sale  of  the  burnt  timber  by 
itself,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  timber,  would  prevent  the  Indians 
from  receiving  the  fullest  benefit  from  their  logging.  In  only  partial 
compliance  with  this  recommendation  the  Department,  March  24, 1897, 
asked  the  President  to  grant  authority  for  the  sale  of  the  dead  timber 
that  had  been  banked,  which  request  was  approved  by  him  March  29, 
and  with  certain  Department  instructions  was  communicated  to  the 
acting  agent  March  31, 1897. 

Captain  Scott  advertised  this  dead  timber  to  be  sold  on  sealed  pro- 
posals, to  be  opened  April  29, 1897;  but  before  that  date  the  Depart- 
ment had  decided  that  the  plan  of  disposing  of  only  the  timber  that  had 
been  banked  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  accord- 
ingly, under  Department  instructions  of  April  26,  the  agent  of  La 
Pointe  Agency  was  directed,  April  27,  to  postpone  the  sale  of  the  dead 
timber  until  further  instructions. 

June  19, 1897,  the  Department  transmitted  to  this  office  the  authority 
of  the  President  for  the  Red  Cliff  allottees — 

to  dispose  of  all  their  timber,  after  due  public  advertisement,  to  the  highest  bidder 
or  bidders,  for  the  several  kinds  of  timber  on  the  reservation — the  green  or  standing 
as  well  as  the  bnrnt  and  fallen — nnder  terms  and  conditions  similar  to  those  in  force 
on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and  such  others  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  advis- 
able, to  be  prescribed  by  the  Department,  providing  that  sales  shall  be  made  annu- 
ally, limiting  the  amount  to  be  sold  in  any  one  year  to  not  exceeding  20,000,000  feet, 
until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of;  and  providing  further,  that  the  first  sale  shall 
include  the  burnt  and  fallen  timber  already  banked. 

A  draft  of  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  the  timber  under  this 
authority  was  submitted  to  the  Department  June  24, 1897,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  proviso  limiting  the  sales  and  requiring  them  to  be  made  annually 
was  a  departure  from  the  plan  under  which  the  timber  belonging  to  other 
allottees  in  the  La  Pointe  Agency  had  been  disposed  of,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  Inspector  Wright  and  the  acting  agent  go  carefully  over 
those  regulations  and  suggest  any  modifications  that  would  enlarge  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Indians  from  their  logging.  Inspector 
Wright  reported  July  12, 1897,  that  he  and  Captain  Scott  agreed  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  sell  the  timber  each  year  and  limit  the  sales 
as  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time  require  the  purchaser  to  erect  a  mill 
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for  one  year's  cut  only,  especially  a  mill  of  the  capacity  named,  since 
the  largest  mills  in  that  section  running  day  and  night  could  not  cut 
more  than  20,000,000  feet  each  season.  They  recommended  the  sale  of 
all  the  timber  to  one  bidder,  and  at  one  time,  and  the  limiting  of  the  cut 
to  not  less  than  10,000,000  nor  more  than  20,000,000  feet  each  year. 

On  receipt  of  Inspector  Wright's  report  this  office  prepared  a  new 
draft  of  regulations  embodying  the  changes  suggested.  The  authority 
previously  granted  was  modified  by  the  President  July  28, 1897;  July 
29,  1897,  the  Department  approved  the  new  regulations,  and  August  2, 
1897,  the  agent  was  directed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of 
the  timber. 

The  regulations  prescribed  to  govern  the  operations  of  the  Indiana 
and  the  contractor  under  the  President's  last  authority  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Indians  of  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  whom 
allotments  have  been  made  and  patents  therefor  issued,  as  shown  by  a  schedule 
hereinbelow  set  forth,  will  be  permitted  to  sell  on  stumpage  all  the  timber  standing 
or  fallen  on  their  respective  allotments  to  the  successful  bidder  who  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  hereinafter  provided  to  purchase  the  same : 
Provided,  That  not  exceeding  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  feet  nor  less  than  ten  mil- 
lion (10,000,000)  feet  of  said  timber  shall  be  cut  from  the  allotments  on  said  reserva- 
tion in  any  one  year,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  except  to  such  person  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  timber  from  the  Bed  Cliff 
allottees. 

(2)  Sealed  bids  shall  be  called  for  by  due  advertisement  for  the  purchase  of  the 
timber  from  the  allottees,  and  the  successful  bidder  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
within  the  reservation,  of  suitable  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  not  less  than  ten 
million  feet  of  lumber  annually  out  of  timber  to  be  purchased  from  the  allottees;  to 
give  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  running  to  the  United  States,  and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  observance  of 
all  laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  rela- 
tive to  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  his  obligations  under  any  con- 
tract or  contracts  that  he  may  enter  into  with  the  Indians  nnder  these  regulations, 
as  well  as  the  faithful  observance  of  these  regulations. 

(3)  Before  any  timber  shall  be  cut  under  the  foregoing  authority  from  any  allot- 
ment, a  contract  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  person  authorized  to  purchase  the 
timber  and  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  has  been  patented,  in  such  form  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  contract,  however, 
shall  not  be  of  force  until  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  endorsed 
his  approval  thereon;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain  a  stipulation 
to  be  of  the  effect  and  provide  that  should  any  of  the  timber  covered  thereby  be 
burned  subsequently  to  the  date  thereof,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  die,  the  purchaser  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  or  deterioration,  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  cut  the 
same  in  season ;  and  also  a  stipulation  that  on  the  approval  thereof  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  as  provided  herein,  the  purchaser  will  pay  to  the  Indian 
agent  in  trust  for  the  Indian  allottee  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  dollars,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  July  iu  each  and  every  year  thereafter  five  (5)  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  timber  on  the  lands  of  such  allottees,  until  the  same  is  cut  and  paid  for 
as  provided  in  these  regulations :  Provided,  That  the  purchaser  shall  be  duly  credited 
with  all  sums  so  paid  in  his  final  settlement  for  timber  cut  on  any  allotment. 

(4)  The  Indian  agent  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  shall  see  that  the  author- 
ized purchaser  shall  employ  Indians  in  the  cutting,  moving,  and  manufacturing  of 
timber,  when  practicable,  on  the  same  terms  as  other  labor,  Indians  to  have  prefer- 
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ence  over  white  men,  and  said  authorized  purchaser  shall  agree  to  employ  Indians 
Vfho  may  he  willing  or  can  he  induced  to  work  in  doing  the  logging  authorized. 

(5)  One  half  of  the  cost  of  soaling  shall  he  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  timber, 
and  the  other  half  shall  he  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  timber.  Said 
scaler  to  be  selected  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Indian  agent  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  timber. 

(6)  After  deducting  one-half  the  cost  of  the  scaling  and  all  other  necessary  expenses 
chargeable  against  the  same,  the  proceeds  of  the  timber  taken  from  the  allotments 
shall  be  deposited  in  some  national  bank,  subject  to  check  of  the  Indian  owner  of  the 
allotment,  countersigned  by  the  Indian  agent  for  La  Pointe  Agency. 

(7)  The  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  shall,  under  direction  of  the  agent, 
be  required  to  supervise  the  logging  on  the  reservation  under  these  regulations,  to 
the  end  that  no  injustice  is  done  the  Indians  and  no  timber  is  out  and  removed 
except  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  and  all  moneys  for  stumpage  shall  be 
paid  to  the  agent  (or  the  farmer  for  the  agent,  should  the  agent  so  direct),  in  trust 
for  the  Indians  or  Indian  owner,  to  be  by  him  deposited  or  accounted  for  according 
to  the  foregoing  regulation. 

(8)  There  being  now  cut  and  banked  on  the  reservation  7,491,760  feet  of  burnt 
timber,  and  it  being  necessary  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  the  earliest  moment  in  order 
to  prevent  waste,  the  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  timber  under  these  regulations 
shall  include  said  banked  timber,  which  shall  be  manufactured  at  the  mill  on  the 
reservation,  as  in  the  case  of  other  timber  purchased  from  allottees,  the  purchaser 
receiving  such  logs  on  approval  of  contract  and  paying  therefor  on  receipt  thereof. 

(9)  Schedule  of  allottees  to  whom  authority  is  granted  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
timber  each  year  as  above  permitted,  &c. 

Menomonee  Reservation,  Wis. — October  3,  1896,  the  Department,  on 
recommendation  of  this  office,  granted  authority  for  the  agent  of  the 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  to  employ  Menomonee  Indians  to  carry 
on  logging  operations  on  their  reservation  for  the  season  of  1896-97, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12, 1890.  (26  Stat.  L.,  146.) 
They  were  to  cut  and  bank  on  the  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  reser- 
vation 17,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  practicable,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  governed  similar 
operations  the  previous  year. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  the  Menomonee  Indians,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Agent  Savage,  cut  and  banked  10,612,500  feet  of  logs  on  the  Wolf 
Eiver  and  tributaries  and  6,387,500  feet  of  logs  on  the  Oconto  Eiver, 
and  on  February  17, 1897,  the  agent  was  authorized  to  advertise  the 
logs  for  sale.  March  13, 1897,  Agent  Savage  submitted  an  abstract  of 
bids  received,  and  March  19  they  were  submitted  to  the  Department, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  following  be  accepted :  Bid  of  Joseph 
Black,  of  Shawano,  Wis.,  for  4,499,109  feet  of  logs  on  the  main  stream 
of  the  Wolf  Eiver,  at  $7.75  per  1,000  feet;  bids  of  S.  W.  Hollister,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  949,000  feet  of  logs  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Wolf  Eiver,  at  $7.50  per  1,000  feet;  for  3,748,000  feet  of  logs  on  the 
West  Branch  Creek,  at  $9.75  per  1,000  feet;  for  1,416,391  feet  of  logs 
on  the  Evergreen  Greek,  at  $11.35  per  1,000  feet,  and  for  3,759,500  feet 
of  logs  on  the  Oconto  Eiver,  above  "  K  "  bridge,  at  $13.12  per  1,000  feet ; 
also  bid  of  Oconto  Company,  by  O.  A.  Ellis,  Oconto,  Wis.,  for  2,628,000 
feet  of  logs  on  Oconto  Eiver,  below  "  K  "  bridge,  at  $11.75  per  1,000  feet. 
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The  Department,  under  date  of  March  22, 1897,  accepted  the  said 
bids,  and  the  sale  of  the  logs  to  them  was  confirmed,  as  follows: 

Joseph  Black,  of  Shawano,  Wis.,  4,499,109  feet  of  logs,  at 

$7.75  per  M  feet $34,868.09 

S.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  949,000  feet  of  logs,  at  $7.50 

per  M  feet * 7,117.50 

S.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  3,748,000  feet  of  logs,  at 

$9.75  per  M  feet 36,543.00 

S.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1,416,391  feet  of  logs,  at 

$11.35  per  M  feet 16,076.03 

S.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  3,759,500  feet  of  logs,  at 

$13.12  per  M  feet 49,324.64 

Oconto  Company,  by  O.  A.  Ellis,  Oconto,  Wis.,  2,628,000  feet 

of  logs,  at  $11.75  per  M  feet 30,879.00 

A  total  of  17,000,000  feet,  at „ 174,808.26 

This  average  of  $10.20£  per  1,000  feet  is  an  increase  of  45£  cents  per 
1,000  feet  over  that  for  the  season  of  1896-96. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — Logging  of  dead  timber  was  authorized 
only  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  daring  the  last  season,  since  the 
agent  reported  that  there  was  not  enough  dead  timber  on  the  Eed  Lake 
(diminished)  Eeservation  to  warrant  the  Indians  in  undertaking  log- 
ging there. 

September  24, 1896,  the  President  granted  authority  for  the  Indians 
of  the  White  Earth  Eeservation  to  cut  and  sell  dead  timber  standing  or 
fallen  on  that  reservation,  and  prescribed  regulations  to  govern  their 
operations,  under  the  act  of  February  16, 1889  (25  Stats.,  673).  Under 
this  authority  a  number  of  the  Indians  made  contracts  with  lumber- 
men by  which  they  sold  timber  of  the  gross  value  of  $41,223.93,  of 
which  10  per  cent,  or  $4,122.39,  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  for  the  relief  of  the  old,  sick,  and  indigent  mem- 
bers of  the  bands  under  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

EA1LEOADS  AOEOSS  EESEBVATIONS. 

GRANTS   SINCE    LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  Congress  has  granted  rail- 
road companies  right  of  way  across  Indian  reservations  as  follows : 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Muskogee,  Oklahoma  and  Western 
Railroad  Company. — By  act  of  Congress  of  January  29, 1897  (29  Stat., 
502,  and  p.  389  of  this  report)  the  above-named  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  allotments  in  severalty  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma  along  such  line  or  route  as  may  be  granted  it  by 
the  laws  of  said  Territory,  and  through  the  Indian  Territory,  begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cimarron  Eiver,  running  thence  by 
the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  the  town  of  Muscogee,  Creek 
Nation;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  by  the  way  of  Fort  Gibson 
6782 4 
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Sand  Tahlequah  to  such  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  between  the  Arkansas  Eiver  and  the  northern  line 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  said  corporation  may  elect,  with  the  right 
to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  bridges,  and  sidings  as 
said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interests  to  construct  along  and 
upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for,  with  the 
right  to  construct  two  branch  lines  of  road,  one  commencing  at  the 
town  of  Muscogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  running  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  the 
west  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  other  commencing  at 
or  near  said  town  of  Muscogee  and  running  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  such  a  point  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  south  of  the  Canadian 
River,  as  said  company  may  select;  and  the  company  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  for  its  branch  railway,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone lines  as  for  its  main  line. 

GRANTS  REFERRED  TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western.— This  company  was  originally  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of  Congress  o£  December 
21, 1893  (28  Stat.,  22).  By  act  of  Congress  of  February  15, 1897  (29 
Stat.,  529,  and  p.  395  of  this  report),  the  company  was  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  two  years  from  December  21, 1896,  within  which  to  construct 
the  first  100  miles  of  its  road.  The  line  of  definite  location  of  the  road 
was  also  made  a  little  more  specific  and  certain  by  providing  that  it 
should  pass  through  Bartlesville,  Pawhuska,  and  Pawnee,  thence  to 
Stillwater,  etc.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Choctaw  j  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  (formerly  the  Choctaw  Coal  and 
Railway  Company). — On  March  19, 1897,  the  Department  approved  seven 
plats  of  station  grounds  selected  by  the  above  company  along  the  line 
of  its  road  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  follows :  Barnett,  Stuart,  and 
Calvin,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  Holdenville,  in  the  Creek  Nation; 
Wewoka,  partly  in  the  Creek  and  partly  in  the  Seminole  Nation ;  one 
station,  not  named,  situated  between  survey  stations  2978  and  3008, 
and  Mekusuky,  in  the  Seminole  Nation.  March  10, 1897,  the  president 
of  the  company  forwarded  for  approval  a  plat  of  additional  station 
grounds  desired  by  the  company  at  South  McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  25, 1896  (29  Stat. 
L.,  p.  109).  June  14,  1897,  an  amended  plat  of  additional  station 
grounds  desired  at  South  McAlester  was  forwarded  in  lieu  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  amended  plat  limits  the  area  to  13.07  acres.  June  18  the 
agent  of  the  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  was  instructed  to  investigate 
the  matter  as  regards  the  necessities  of  the  company  for  the  grounds 
in  question.    On  June   18,  1897,  the  president  of  the  company  was 
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caned  upon  for  payment  of  the  annual  tax,  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
payment  has  not  been  made.  From  time  to  time  the  president  of 
the  company  has  filed  monthly  reports  showing  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  p.  640). 

St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  Railroad. — This  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  18, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  69).  On  October  24, 1896, 
the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location  through  the 
Indian  Territory  from  Sapulpa,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  to  the  west  bound- 
ary line  thereof,  a  distance  of  41.42  miles. 

Fort  Smith  and  Western  Coal  Company. — This  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  40).  On  June  25, 1896,  the  company 
forwarded  for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road. 
The  certificates  on  the  map  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this 
office,  and  on  July  29, 1896,  the  map  was  returned  for  correction.  It 
has  not  since  been  refiled  for  approval.  June  30, 1896,  the  company 
forwarded  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  accepting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1896,  granting  it  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  required  by  the  act. 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Railroad. — This  company  was 
granted  right  of  way  through  a  small  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory 
by  act  of  Congress  of  M;irch  28,  1896  (20  Stat.  L.,  p.  77).  July  27, 
1896,  the  company  forwarded,  as  required  by  the  act,  the  written  con- 
sents of  the  councils  of  the  Quapaw,  Peoria,  and  Ottawa  tribes  to  the 
construction  of  the  road.  It  was  held  by  the  office  that  the  certificate 
to  the  consent  of  the  Peoria  council  was  informal,  and  on  August  25, 
1896,  it  was  returned  for  correction.  The  written  consent  of  the  Peoria 
council  was  again  forwarded  to  the  office  on  January  18, 1897.  The 
consent  of  the  Miama  council  has  not  yet  been  filed. 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad. — On  July  20,  1897,  the 
company  filed  in  the  Department  a  voucher  in  the  nature  of  a  check 
for  $1,911.90  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each 
mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1897. 

Denison  and  Northern  Railway. — In  case  of  this  company  no  addi- 
tional action  has  been  taken  since  date  of  last  annual  report.  (See  last 
Annual  Beport,  page  47.) 

Kansas  and  Arka/mas  Valley  Railway. — No  maps  of  definite  location 
of  the  additional  lines  of  road  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  last 
annual  report  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.  On  February  6, 1897, 
the  Department  approved  plats  of  station  grounds  in  the  Creek  Nation 
at  Wagoner,  Boss,  and  Inola.  On  July  2, 1897,  the  company  forwarded 
a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for 
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each  mile  of  ?oad  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway. — No  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  extensions  of  the  line  of  road  of  this  company,  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  annual  report,  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.  On  June  21, 
1897,  the  company  forwarded  a  draft  for  $1,593  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. — June  29, 1897,  the  company 
forwarded  a  check  for  $1,500  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per 
mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company). — July  2, 1897,  the  company  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment a  voucher  in  the  nature  of  a  check  for  $85.50  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  passing  through 
Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad. — June  18, 1897,  this  office  called 
upon  the  above-named  company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  for 
payment  of  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of 
road  constructed  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1897.    Up  to  date  the  payment  has  not  been  made. 

Fond  Du  Lac  Reservation,  Minn. — Northern  Pacific  Railway. — No  action 
has  been  taken  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  in  the  matter 
of  bringing  suit  against  this  company  for  right  of  way  through  the 
above-named  reservation.  For  status  of  the  case  see  last  Annual 
Beport,  page  48. 

White  Earth  and  other  Chippewa  Reservations,  Minnesota. — Duluth  and 
Winnipeg  Railroad  (now  the  Duluth,  Superior  and  Western  Railroad). — 
This  company  was  originally  granted  right  of  way  through  the  above 
reservations  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  27, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  504). 
By  joint  resolution  of  February  23, 1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  702,  and  p.  397  of 
this  report),  the  company  was  granted  an  extension  of  two  years  from 
August  27,  1896,  within  which  to  construct  its  line  of  road  through 
said  reservations.  Provision  was  also  made  that  the  rights  granted 
should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  its  legal  successor,  the  Duluth,  Superior 
and  Western  Railroad  Company.  On  April  29,  1897,  the  company 
forwarded  for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road 
through  said  reservations.  It  appeared  from  the  correspondence  that 
there  was  some  conflict  between  this  company  and  the  Duluth  and 
Winnipeg  Eailroad  Company  concerning  right  of  way.  May  11, 1897, 
a  report  of  the  matter,  accompanied  by  the  maps,  was  submitted  to  the 
Department.    The  maps  have  not  yet  been  returned. 

St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway. — This  company  was 
originally  granted  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservations  by  act 
of  Congress  of  July  18, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  112).  By  act  of  Congress 
of  February  23, 1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  592,  and  p.  396  of  this  report),  the 
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company  was  granted  an  extension  of  two  years  within  which  to  con- 
struct its  road  through  said  reservations.  No  maps  of  definite  location 
have  yet  been  filed. 

Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Railway. — By  act  of  Congress  of 
February  24, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  12),  this  company  was  granted  an 
amended  right  of  way  through  the  Leech  Lake  and  Chippewa  reserva- 
tions. On  February  2,  1897,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of 
definite  location  along  the  amended  route  through  the  Leech  Lake 
.Reservation. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  Hebr. — Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf 
Railway. — This  company  was  originally  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  above-named  reservations  by  act  of  Congress  of  June  27, 1894  (28 
Stat.  L.,  p.  95).  By  act  of  Congress  of  February  6, 1897,  (29  Stat.  L., 
p.  512  and  p.  393  of  this  report),  the  company  was  granted  an  extension 
of  three  years  within  which  to  construct  the  road.  On  February  2, 
1897,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line 
of  road  through  the  reservations  and  two  plats  of  station  grounds. 

The  following  railway  companies  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report  have  filed  no  maps  of  definite  location  of  their  respective  lines 
of  road : 

Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway,  through  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Act 
of  February  24, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  13). 

St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern,  through  the  Indian  Territory.  Act 
of  March  30, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  80). 

Arkansas  and  Northwestern,  through  the  Indian  Teiritory.  Act  of 
April  16, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  87). 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad,  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  Acts  of  September  26, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  p.  485) ;  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  p.  2),  and  act  of  August  27, 1894  (28  Stat.  L., 
p.  505). 

Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central,  through  the  Indian  Territory. 
Act  of  August  4, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  229). 

Gainesville,  McAlester  and  St.  Louis,  through  the  Indian  Territory. 
Acts  of  March  1, 1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  p.  524),  and  March  4, 1896  (29  Stat 
L.,  p.  44). 

Interoceanic  Railway,  through  the  Indian  Territory.  Acts  of  March 
3,1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  p.  747),  and  April  14, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  93). 

Forest  City  and  Sioux  City,  through  Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.  Act 
of  February  12, 1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  653). 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern,  through  the  San  Carlos  Reservation^ 
Ariz.    Act  of  February  18, 1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  665). 

Columbia  and  Red  Mountain  Railway^  through  Colville  Reservation, 
Wash.    Act  of  March  6, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  44). 

Duluth  and  North  Dakota  Railway,  through  the  Winnibigoshish, 
Chippewa,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Red  Lake  reservations.  Act  of 
April  14, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,-p.  92). 

Albany  and  Astoria  Railroad,  through  Grande  Ronde  Reservation, 
Oreg.    Act  of  June  6, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  87). 
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Northern  Mississippi  Railway,  through  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and 
Winnibigoshish  reservations,  Minn.  Act  of  August  23, 1894  (28  Stat. 
L.,  p.  489). 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE  COMPLIED  WITH  BY  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

i 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
compliance  by  companies  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  delay.  I  therefore  quote  the 
requirements,  which  have  been  stated  in  previous  reports.  Each  com- 
pany should  file  in  this  office — 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officers 
under  its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  they  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles 
each.  If  the  line  passes  through  surveyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accu- 
rately according  to  the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  survey;  and  if  through  unsur- 
veyed  land,  it  should  be  carefully  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direction  and 
the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Each  of  these  maps  should  bear 
the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the 

company's  road  from to  ,  a  distance  of  miles  (giving  termini 

and  distance),  was  made  by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  under 
authority  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The  affidavit  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  by  the  certificates  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary  under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  that 
the  person  signing  the  affidavit  was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
pany. Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented  by  the  map  was 
adopted  by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date 

(giving  the  date)  as  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  from to ,  a 

distance  of miles  (giving  the  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been 

prepared  to  be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that 

the  company  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved (giving 

date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  station  purposes,  in  addition  to  right  of 
way,  should  be  filed,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  but  should  be  marked  by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that 
their  exact  location  can  be  determined  upon  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds 
should  bear  the  same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen,  the  scale  not 
less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regulations  gov- 
erning the  practice  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard  to  railways  over  the 
public  lands,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modification  by  any  special  provi- 
sions in  a  right-of-way  act. 

UNAUTHOBIZED  VISITS  OF  INDIAN  DELEGATIONS. 

Unauthorized  and  unnecessary  visits  of  Indian  representatives  or 
delegations  have  become  so  frequent  of  late  as  to  call  for  some  pre- 
ventive action. 
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The  expense  involved  often  falls  heavily  upon  the  persons  called  upon 
to  furnish  the  money,  or  if  charged  to  the  tribe,  is  an  unjust  tax  upon 
those  made  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  trip  in  whose  pleasure  they  have  no 
share  and  from  whose  results  they  may  derive  little  or  no  benefit.  No 
small  proportion  of  the  visits  of  Indian  delegations  to  this  city  accom- 
plish no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  delegates  a  pleasant  trip  at  the 
expense  of  some  one  else. 

Not  infrequently  the  outcome  of  the  visit  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  all  concerned,  because  Indians  can  not  understand  the  indirect- 
ness, delay,  and  complication  of  Government  action.  They  send  their 
representatives  with  the  belief  that  a  talk  with  the  "Great  Father" 
face  to  face  will  straightway  secure  what  they  desire,  give  them  the 
information  wanted,  or  settle  the  differences  or  right  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of,  and  often  they  go  back  with  little  more  accomplished  than  to 
be  told  that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into  or  that  it  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  The  natural  result  is  dissatisfaction  and  distrust.  With 
delegations  whose  visits  have  been  authorized  beforehand,  and  who 
come  for  a  well  understood  purpose,  the  case  is  quite  different. 

Instructions  to  agents  to  restrict  unauthorized  visits  were  issued 
July  3  last  by  direction  of  the  Department,  and  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  S,  1897. 

To  United  States  Indian  Agents  and  other  Officers  in  the  Indian  Service: 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  unauthorized 
visits  to  this  city  by  representatives  or  delegations  from  Indian  tribes  is  published 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  agents  and  other  officers  in  the  Indian 
service: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  29, 1897. 

Sir  :  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  reprehensible  custom  that  has  grown  up  in 
recent  years  of  representatives  or  delegations  from  Indian  tribes  making  periodical 
visits  to  this  city  on  business  with  the  Government  without  proper  authority. 

This  practice  has  become  so  prevalent  that  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gations bears  heavily  upon  the  tribal  funds,  or  is  an  injustice  to  the  public  if  paid 
from  the  Government  moneys. 

Competent  agents  are  provided  by  the  Government  for  the  various  tribes,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  transact  all  tribal  business  with  the  Department  in  this  city.  There  are 
few  instances  arising  where  the  presence  here  of  delegations  is  necessary,  and  even 
in  those  instances  your  office  and  the  Department  should  be  apprised,  in  advance,  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  and  official  sanction  obtained  to  the  proposed  visit  before 
it  is  made.  The  Department  should  be  the  judge  whether  the  matters  to  belaid 
before  it  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  presence  of  a  representative  or 
delegation  in  every  case. 

Desiring  to  limit  these  visits  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  service,  you  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  all  Indian  agents  and  direct  them  to  notify  the  Indians  of  their 
several  agencies  that  it  is  expected  that  all  business  requiring  departmental  action  will 
be  transacted  at  the  agency ;  but  in  cases  where  it  seems  important  that  the  Indians 
shall  be  personally  represented  before  the  Department  a  full  statement  of  the  case 
shall  be  submitted  for  its  information  and  action,  when,  if  the  facts  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,  the  necessary  authority  therefor  will  be  given ;  and  that  the  expenses  of 
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such  representatives  or  delegations  visiting  this  city  without  such  authority  will  not 
be  provided  for  by  the  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  N.  Buss,  Secretary. 

Hon.  William  A.  Jones, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  I),  C. 

Agents  and  superintendents  in  charge  of  agencies  will  at  once  notify  the  Indians 
under  their  charge  of  the  Secretary's  directions,  as  above  set  forth,  and  will  see  that 
the  same  are  faithfully  observed. 

Thos.  P.  Smith,  Acting  Commissioner. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  bills  were  introduced 
during  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  having  in  view  a  more  strin- 
gent and  unequivocal  restriction  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to  Indians; 
especially  to  include  among  those  with  whom  the  traffic  is  prohibited 
Indians  who  have  been  given  allotments  in  severalty  and  have  been 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  who  remain  for  a  time  under 
the  guardianship  and  care  of  the  Government )  also  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian 
country  so  as  to  make  it  cover  allotted  lands  which  are  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  or  that  are  held  by  the  Indians  without  the  right 
of  alienation.  The  act,  approved  by  the  President  January  30, 1897 
(29  Stat.,  506),  is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  service,  and  sets  at  rest 
questions  on  which  the  courts  of  the  different  districts  could  not  agree, 
namely,  whether  the  law  applied  to  punish  parties  who  introduced 
intoxicating  liquors  within  an  Indian  allotment  or  who  furnished  them 
to  an  Indian  allottee.  I  therefore  deem  it  expedient  to  quote  the  law 
in  full,  as  follows : 

That  any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter  any 
malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or 
other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters, 
preparation,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name, 
label,  or  brand,  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge  of  any  Indian 
superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the 
Government,  through  its  Departments,  exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who 
shall  introduce  or  attempt  to  introduce  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor, 
including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  what- 
soever into  the  Indian  country,  which  term  shall  include  any  Indian  allotment  while 
the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the 
same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  sixty  days  and  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter:  Provided,  however,  That  the  person  con- 
victed shall  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  But  it  shall  be  a  sufficient 
defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing  or  attempting  to  introduce  ardent  spirits,  ale, 
beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that  the  acts  charged 
were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Department  or  any  officer  duly 
authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Department. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 
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A  copy  of  the  above  act  was  sent  by  the  office  to  each  Indian  agent, 
school  superintendent,  and  special  agent  on  February  10  last.  Much 
good  is  expected  to  result  from  the  passage  of  this  law,  especially  to 
the  Indian  allottees  of  the  far  Northwest  where  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  laws  on  the  subject  did  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
allottees. 

During  the  year  but  two  cases  of  violations  of  the  intercourse  laws 
in  regard  to  sale  of  liquors  to  Indians  have  arisen  to  which  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  invite  attention. 

One  of  these  was  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  where  an  Indian  by 
the  name  of  Wab-moh-kah-wah-she  bought  whisky  from  one  Wallace 
Beree,  at  Ralston,  Okla.  When  he  had  traveled  a  short  distance  he 
was  stopped  by  Deputy  Marshal  John  Wisby  and  Kelson  Webb,  who 
searched  him,  and  finding  the  whisky,  took  it  from  him.  Afterwards 
the  deputy  marshal  told  the  Indian  and  his  companions  that  if  they 
wanted  a  drink  they  could  have  the  whisky  for  $10,  which,  after  some 
bargaining,  they  paid  him,  and  he  gave  them  the  whisky,  remarking, 
"We  will  keep  this  thing  to  ourselves."  After  they  had  drunk  it  the 
Indians  were  told  to  go  home.  Some  time  after  this  occurrence  Wah- 
moh-kah-wah-she  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  introducing  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  tried,  and  convicted  on  two  counts.  He  was  sentenced 
March  26, 1897,  on  the  first  count  to  five  months  imprisonment  and 
costs  ($7.45),  and  on  the  second  to  sixty  days,  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  sentence.  Afterwards,  April  2, 1897,  the  sentence 
of  sixty  days  was  changed  to  a  fine  of  $60  and  costs,  and  to  stand 
committed  until  paid. 

This  case  was  called  to  the  attention  of  this  Office  by  a  letter  dated 
April  19, 1897,  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Eagleton,  of  Pawnee,  Okla.,  applying 
for  the  pardon  of  the  Indian.  It  was  indorsed  by  Acting  Agent 
Freeman,  who  recommended  favorable  consideration  for  two  reasons: 
First,  that  he  was  informed  that  the  Indian  bought  the  whisky  of  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  and  was  then  arrested  by  that  marshal; 
and  second,  that  the  prisoner  was  an  old  man  and  very  fleshy,  and  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  would  not  survive  close  confinement  during  hot 
weather.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  May  1, 1897, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested 
to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Osage  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating this  case  and  the  liquor  traffie  generally  at  that  agency. 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  Department  of  Justice  sent  Special 
Agent  E.  J.  W.  Brewster  to  make  the  investigations  desired,  and  it 
is  from  the  report  made  by  him  (of  which  a  copy  was  furnished  this 
Office  with  letter  of  June  5,  1897,  from  the  Attorney-General)  that 
the  details  of  the  case  above  set  forth  were  obtained.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Mr.  Brewster  stated 
that  he  was  reliably  informed  that — 

it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  deputy  marshals  to  hunt  up  these  whisky  cases  against 
the  Indians  to  make  easy  fees — no  seeming  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  the  white  man  who  sells  the  liquor,  not  the 
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Indian  who  buys  it.  Although  it  can  not  be  proven,  it  Is  undoubtedly  true,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  that  the  man  who  sells  the  whisky  notifies  the  deputy,  who 
immediately  goes  after  the  Indian,  it  being  an  easy  way  to  make  fees. 

This  statement  discloses  a  very  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  discouraging  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  in  Oklahoma  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Brewster's  report,  indictments  were  pending 
against  the  deputy  marshal,  Wisby,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Justice,  having  had  this  alleged 
conduct  of  the  deputy  marshals  brought  officially  to  its  attention,  can 
be  relied  on  to  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices. 

In  the  case  of  Wah-moh-kah-wah-she,  the  office  recommended  to  the 
Department  June  19,  1897,  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  reported  by 
Special  Agent  Brewster,  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to 
take  steps  to  secure  Executive  clemency  for  him,  and  on  July  13, 1897, 
the  President  granted  him  a  pardon. 

Another  case  investigated  by  Special  Agent  Brewster  is  that  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  opium  to  Indians  in  Nevada.  April  20,  1897,  Mr. 
Eugene  Mead,  superintendent  of  the  Carson  school  and  acting  agent 
over  the  Walker  Biver  Beservation,  reported  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  demoralization  among  the  Indians  growing  out  of  the  sale  to  them 
of  opium  and  whisky  by  the  Chinese  at  Hawthorne  and  other  small 
places  near  the  reserve.  May  24, 1897,  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
requested  to  direct  Mr.  Brewster  to  make  an  investigation.  The  result 
is  shown  by  the  following,  taken  from  his  report: 

Superintendent  Mead's  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Hawthorne,  which  was 
inclosed  in  your  letter  of  instructions  to  me,  I  found  to  he  the  case;  if  anything, 
worse,  the  Indians  there  being  totally  demoralized,  the  sale  of  liquor  and  opium 
by  the  Chinamen  to  the  Indians  being  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  the 
Indian  girls  as  young  as  13  years  of  age  fast  becoming  ruined,  many  of  them  being 
diseased. 

On  the  evidence  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Green  and  two  Indians,  Grant  Patterson  and  Tom 
Brown,  the  former  having  been  sent  to  Hawthorne  by  Mr.  Mead,  I  caused  the  arrest 
of  seven  Chinamen.  They  were  taken  to  Carson  City  before  Commissioner  T.  J. 
Edwards,  and  on  the  14th  ultimo,  in  default  of  $500  bail  each,  were  committed  to 
the  county  jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  which  meets  in  October. 

As  the  evidence  against  these  Chinamen  is  conclusive,  and  Judge  Hawley  being 
severe  with  this  class  of  offenders  wheujbrought  before  him,  all  will  without  doubt 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  long  terms. 

There  are  about  thirty  Chinamen  at  Hawthorne,  Chinatown  being  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  village,  and  the  seven  Chinamen  arrested  have  for  several  years 
made  a  business  of  Belling  liquor  and  opium  to  Indians,  this  being  their  only  means 
of  support.  There  are  two  Chinese  merchants  in  this  settlement,  and  they,  at  the 
lowest  figure,  use  15  barrels  of  whisky  a  year,  this  being  equivalent  to  30  barrels  as 
they  halve  it,  making  two  out  of  one.  This  information  I  got  from  Mr.  Laws,  the 
freight  agent. 

I  found  that  the  Indians  not  only  drank  whenever  they  earned  a  little  money,  but 
some  of  them  have  become  regular  opium  fiends,  and  when  they  were  deprived  of 
their  opium  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  all  concerned  in  the  arrest  of  the 
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Chinamen.  To  illustrate  what  a  hold  the  opium  habit  has  on  some  of  them,  a  young 
boy,  some  16  or  17  years  of  age,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  get  him  some  opium 
pills;  he  said  that  the  Chinamen  left  would  not  sell  any  opium,  and  he  could  not 
stop  it  so  suddenly.  Some  of  them  made  threats  against  the  two  Indian  witnesses, 
saying  they  knew  they  would  die  if  not  able  to  get  opium.     *    *    * 

I  remained  at  Hawthorne  some  time  after  the  arrest  of  the  Chinamen ;  visited 
their  houses  several  times  each  day,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  Indian  can 
not  buy  liqnor  there  now,  and  believe  that  the  good  results  obtained  will  last  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  Chinamen  being  fully  aware  of  the  risk  they  run.  When  I 
reached  Hawthorne  Indians  could  be  seen  going  to  and  coming  from  Chinatown  in 
droves,  and  after  the  arrest  I  failed  to  find  any  in  the  Chinamen's  houses.  There  are 
several  people  at  Hawthorne  who  are  now  interested  in  breaking  up  this  evil,  and 
have  promised  me  that  should  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  start  afresh  they  will 
immediately  notify  Superintendent  Mead.     *    *     * 

I  went  from  Hawthorne  to  Yerrington,  which  is  some  70  miles  by  rail  and  14  miles 
by  stage.  There  I  found  only  one  Chinese  house,  and  I  found  that  the  news  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Hawthorne  had  reached  there  and  consequently  had  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse  there.  I  was  known  before  I  was  in  the  town  long,  and  understand  that 
the  Chinamen  at  Hawthorne  had  warned  their  people  in  all  the  towns  to  stop  selling 
liquor  to  Indians,  having  given  them  a  description  of  me.  I  remained  several  days, 
being  there  Sunday,  which  is  the  day  the  Indians  come  to  the  town  in  great  num- 
bers to  have  their  good  time.  I  spent  the  entire  day  among  them  and  went  through 
the  Chinamen's  houses  a  number  of  times  during  the  day  and  at  night,  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  no  whisky  was  sold. 

The  majority  of  people  at  Yerrington  are  anxious  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians 
be  stopped,  which  is  due  to  a  scare  they  had  resulting  from  a  white  man  killing  an 
Indian,  whisky  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  white  man  is  now  serving 
a  thirty-year's  sentence,  and  since  this  murder  I  am  informed  that  the  Indians'  only 
means  of  procuring  liquor  has  been  from  the  Chinamen,  the  white  men  being  afraid 
to  run  the  risk. 

There  seemingly  has  been  very  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  officers  to 
stop  this  abuse  in  the  State,  there  being  only  nine  offenders  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
in  the  past  year. 

I  visited  the  town  of  Lovelocks  and  succeeded  in  gathering  evidence  enough  to 
warrant  the  arrest  of  a  Chinaman  who,  I  am  informed,  has  been  making  a  business 
of  selling  liquor  to  Indians  for  several  years.  The  constable  here  tells  ine  he  has 
been  trying  for  a  year  or  more  to  catch  this  man,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased 
that  the  town  was  at  last  rid  of  him. 

I  spent  several  days  at  Carson  City  and  at  Reno,  but  as  these  cities  are  frequented 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Washoes  and  they,  having  no  tribal  relations,  not  being 
wards  of  the  Government,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  this  tribe  can  only  be  stopped  by  the 
State  authorities,  the  Government  having  no  jurisdiction. 

There  are  a  great  many  Chinamen  in  these  two  cities  and.  the  Washoe  Indian  can 
and  does  get  liquor  whenever  he  has  money  and  wants  it.  The  State  authorities 
arrest  them  every  now  and  then,  but  as  the  offender  only  receives  a  sentence  of 
thirty  or  sixty  days  in  jail,  and  being  able  to  get  his  opium  while  in  jail,  this,  of 
coarse,  does  not  and  never  will  accomplish  any  good  results.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  something  can  not  be  done  to  right  this  wrong. 

As  the  Pah  Ute  Indian  occasionally  visits  the  above-mentioned  cities,  and  being 
anxious  to  exhaust  every  means  to  accomplish  something  there,  I  visited  the  county 
jails,  thinking  I  might  find  one  there  for  drunkenness,  with  a  view  of  making  an 
example  of  the  offender,  but  did  not. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

Most  of  the  applications  received  during  the  past  year  for  authority 
to  take  Indians  for  exhibition  purposes  have  been  refused  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  experience  of  this  office  has  been  that  when  persons  other 
than  those  known  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  have  been  allowed  to  take 
Indians  for  such  purposes  they  have  usually  broken  their  contracts 
with  the  Indians  and  left  them  stranded  far  from  their  homes,  so  that 
the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  return  them  to  their  reservations 
at  its  own  expense. 

The  authorities  granted  by  the  Department  are  as  follows : 

January  2, 1897,  to  Messrs.  Cody  ("Buffalo  Bill")  and  Salisbury,  to 
take  100  Indians  from  reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota  for  gen- 
eral show  and  exhibition  purposes.  A  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
given  by  this  firm. 

January  29, 1897,  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Henderson,  of  Chickasha,  Ind.  T.,  to 
take  25  Indians  from  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Eeservation,  Okla.,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  exhibitions — playing  baseball — mainly  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  this  case  all  arrangements  of  bond,  contracts  with 
the  individual  Indians,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  acting  Indian  agent  of 
the  Kiowa  Agency,  with  whom,  before  taking  the  Indians  from  their 
homes,  Mr.  Henderson  deposited  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  the 
railroad  and  other  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  entire  party  to 
their  agency  from  the  most  distant  point  to  which  they  might  be  taken. 
The  bond  given  in  this  case  was  for  $5,000. 

June  28, 1897,  to  Mr.  O.  K.  Swayze,  secretary  of  the  "Committee  of 
Fifteen  in  charge  of  the  Fall  Festival  and  Soldiers'  Keunion,"  to  be 
held  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  September,  1897,  to  take  50  or  60  Indians 
from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.,  and  a  few  from  the 
Osage  and  the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  agencies  for  exhibi 
tion  purposes.  In  this  case  no  bond  was  exacted,  as  the  festival  is  to 
be  under  municipal  control,  and  promise  was  made  by  Mr.  Swayze 
that  the  said  committee  would  defray  all  the  necessary  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  Indians,  and  return  them  to  their  homes 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  Government,  and  would  also 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  the 
Indians. 

In  two  instances  authority  was  granted  for  Indians  to  attend  indus- 
trial exhibitions  or  local  celebrations.  This  was  done  at  the  urgent 
request  of  responsible  parties  and  in  the  belief  that  the  visits  would 
have  an  educative  influence  upon  the  Indians  themselves.  The  office, 
however,  in  granting  the  permission,  exacted  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  would  secure  to  the  Indians  good  treatment  and  protec- 
tion from  bad  company. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  whenever  engagements  with  Indians 
for  exhibition  purposes  are  made,  their  employers  are  required  to  enter 
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into  written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians  obligating  them- 
selves to  pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  services; 
to  supply  them  with  suitable  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their  traveling 
j.nrt  needful  incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attendance,  etc., 
from  the  date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return  thither;  to  pro- 
tect them  from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings;  to  employ  a  white 
man  of  good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare,  and  to  return  them  to 
their  reservation  without  cost  to  themselves  within  a  certain  specified 
time.  They  are  also  required  to  execute  bond  for  the  faithful  fulfillment 
of  such  contracts. 

INDIAN  DEPBEDATION  PL  ATMS. 

No  new  depredation  claims  have  been  filed  in  this  office  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  number  of  claims  of  record  remains  therefore  at 
8,007. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  there  were  4,271  claims  in  the 
office  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1891 
(26  Stat.,  851).  Since  then  the  papers  on  file  in  9  claims  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  court,  and  2  claims  have  been  reported  as  having 
been  previously  transmitted  to  Congress.  A  large  amount  of  miscella- 
neous information  relative  to  claims  has  been  given  the  court,  claim- 
ants, and  attorneys.  Deducting  the  11  claims  disposed  of  during  the 
past  year,  there  remain  4,260  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
act  aforesaid. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  $902,940.48 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  judgments  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  in  pursuance  of  the  above-named  act. 
By  act  of  July  19, 1897,  $217,749.81  was  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, making  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  judg- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Claims  $1,120,680.29.  The  records  of  this  office 
show  that  up  to  June  30, 1897,  judgments  have  been  paid  and  charged 
against  those  appropriations  amounting  to  $957,511.77. 

Judgments  amounting  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  and 
charged  against  the  tribal  funds  of  different  tribes,  in  accordance  with 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891. 

GILA  BEND  EESEBVATION,  ABIZONA. 

This  reservation  contains  35  sections  of  land,  and  was  set  apart  by 
Executive  order  of  December  12,  1882,  for  the  Papago  and  other 
Indians  then  settled  thereon,  and  for  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  might  see  fit  to  place  there.  At  that  time  some  ten 
families — 40  or  50  people — lived  on  the  reservation.  Various  proposi- 
tions looking  to  the  removal  of  these  families  elsewhere  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  reservation  to  the  public  domain  have  been  considered  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  but  without  result. 
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In  1892  the  Pima  agent  suggested  that  many  of  the  wandering  Papa- 
goes  could  be  induced  to  cease  their  nomadic  ways  and  make  this 
reservation  their  home  if  they  could  be  assured  that  it  would  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

The  President,  on  December  6, 1894,  granted  authority  for  allotting 
on  this  reservation  10  acres  of  land  each  to  the  Papago  Indians  entitled 
thereto.  Allotments  were  made  by  Special  Agent  Claude  N.  Bennett, 
who  submitted,  July  16, 1896,  a  schedule  of  679  allotments,  all  of  which, 
as  he  informally  states,  comprise  irrigable  land. 

June  29, 1896,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  the  proposi- 
tion of  Henry  E.  Kemp,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
East  Eiverside  Canal  Company,  to  sell  the  Government  in  trust  for  the 
allottees  on  the  Gila  Bend  Eeservation,  for  $10  per  acre,  water-right 
deeds  for  one-half  miner's  inch  per  acre,  each  water  right  to  convey  a 
perpetual  right  to  the  grantee  thereof  to  purchase  water  from  said 
company  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum.  The  quantity  of  land 
which  could  be  covered  by  this  canal  was  estimated  at  some  6,500  acres. 

The  office  recommended  making  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  water 
rights  for  500  acres  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  intention  being  to 
purchase  rights  covering  additional  areas  during  succeeding  years  until 
all  the  land  should  be  irrigated.  No  action  thereon  by  the  Department 
has  been  communicated  to  this  office*  I  have  recently  learned  that  there 
are  one  or  two  other  canal  companies  who  might  furnish  water  for  a 
portion  of  the  allotted  lands.  These  lands  without  water  are  wholly 
worthless,  but  will  be  valuable  when  irrigated.  Unless  some  means  of 
placing  water  on  them  can  be  devised  I  see  no  use  in  approving  the 
allotments  or  trying  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  there.  If  water  can 
be  supplied  the  lands  will  furnish  homes  for  nearly  700  Indians  now 
roaming  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  and  they  will  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves comfortably,  the  Government  being  required  only  to  purchase  the 
water  rights  and  pay  the  maintenance  charge  for  one  or  two  years. 

At  an  early  date  I  shall  instruct  the  new  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Pima  Agency  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  will  sub- 
mit the  result  to  the  Department. 

ASSAULTS  FOE  WITCHCRAFT,  ZUStI  PUEBLO,  ARIZONA. 

In  March  last  the  acting  agent  of  the  Pueblo  Agency  reported  that  a 
certain  society  of  Indians  in  the  Zuni  pueblo,  known  as  the  "Priests  of 
the  Bow,"  had  murderously  assaulted  an  old  woman  of  the  pueblo 
whom  they  charged  with  being  a  witch.  The  case  was  reported  to  the 
agent  as  follows: 

They  threw  her  off  the  house,  took  her  to  a  corral,  where  they  tied  her  wrists 
behind  her  back  and  pulled  her  up  to  a  beam,  with  her  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
kept  her  hanging  nearly  all  day,  and  while  she  was  hanging  they  tortured  her  in 
every  way.  I  hear  four  or  five  Zufiis  were  implicated  in  the  torture,  and  there  were 
many  spectators.  It  is  only  the  poor  ones,  who  have  not  enough  friends  to  protect 
them,  that  are  accused  and  tried. 

The  woman  is  the  fourth  one  since  last  summer;  the  others  they  didn't  tie  on 
account  of  friends  interfering. 
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In  submitting  the  case  to  this  office  the  agent  said: 

It  is  evident  that  the  Znni  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  hanging  and  torture  of 
the  old  woman  referred  to  must  be  severely  punished.  *  *  *  Crimes  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  frequent  among  these  Indians ;  only  a  few  years  ago  two  of  them 
were  hung  for  witchcraft. 

This  case  is  also  referred  to  in  the  agent's  annual  report,  page  199. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Department,  dated  March  13, 1897,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  directed  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute  the 
offenders  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  August  18  the  acting  agent 
reported  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  to  assist  the 
civil  authorities  in  making  the  arrests,  an  opinion  which  was  concurred 
in  by  the  United  States  attorney  at  Albuquerque.  Three  troops  of 
cavalry  were  therefore  detailed  for  that  purpose  and  four  Indians, 
Hay  tol  si,  No  mo  si,  Ny  u  che,  and  Key  i  si,  were  arrested  at  Zuni, 
without  any  violence  or  disorder,  and  taken  to  Las  Lunas  for  trial. 

They  were  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each  for  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury,  the  next  term  of  court  being  held  in  February,  1898.1 
Inasmuch  as  the  acting  agent  feared  that  personal  violence  to  the 
white  residents  and  employees  of  the  Government  was  likely  to  follow 
the  arrests,  one  troop  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Zuni  for 
a  while. 

In  June  last,  prior  to  these  arrests,  a  Carlisle  graduate  was  brutally 
beaten  by  some  of  the  Zunis. 

ASSAULT  UPON  NAVAJOES,  ARIZONA. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  Navajo  Agency  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Tipton,  addi- 
tional farmer,  stationed  at  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  it  appears  that  January  18, 
1897,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Coconino  County  placed  upon  the 
records  the  following  order: 

Ordered  that  it  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  not  more  than  20  men,  at  a  com- 
pensation of  $2  per  day  and  furnished,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  property  of 
Navajo  Indians  within  Coconino  County. 

On  that  date  there  were  16  Navajo  families  tending  their  flocks  in  a 
grazing  district  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Little  Colorado 
Kiver,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  River,  a  portion  of  the  tract 
being  within  the  boundaries  of  the  u  Grand  Canyon,  National  Park." 
On  this  national  reserve  most  of  the  Indians  were  pasturing  their 
stock — a  tract  of  country  which  they  had  thus  occupied  for  genera- 
tions and  which  has  never  been  surveyed.  No  copy  of  the  order  was 
served  upon  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  ex-officio  assessor,  and 
the  legal  time  for  making  assessments  was  several  weeks  later  than 
the  date  of  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the  very  next  day,  January  19, 
the  sheriff  with  an  armed  posse  visited  each  of  these  16  families  and 

1  Since  this  report  was  written  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Government  for 
the  cost  of  food  for  these  prisoners  while  committed  has  been  raised  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  decided  that  the  expense  may  fairly  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  trial  within  the  meaning  of  section  11  of  the  act 
of  March  2, 1897  (25  Stat.  L.,  1004),  and  may  be  defrayed  by  the  Government. 
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demanded  that  $5  for  every  100  head  of  sheep  owned  by  them  be  paid 
to  him  at  once;  failing  to  do  so  they  were  to  move  out  immediately. 
The  Navajoes  had  no  money;  their  prayer  for  time  in  which  to  procure 
money  or  to  ascertain  their  rights  was  denied,  and  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  the  arbitrary  and  unlawful  sum  fixed  by  the  sheriff,  the 
Indians  were  forced  to  gather  up  their  belongings  and  move. 

Snow  was  falling  (a  deep  snow  already  covered  the*  ground),  the 
weather  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  ewes  were  lambing./  The  Indians 
pleaded  for  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  remove,  but  were  denied. 
Their  houses  and  corrals  were  burned  and  they  and  their  flocks  were 
rounded  up  and  pushed  north  toward  the  Little  Colorado  Eiver  with 
relentless  haste,  the  posse  keeping  women,  children,  and  animals  in  a 
fright  by  an  intermittent  fire  from  rifles  and  revolvers.  When  the  river 
was  reached  it  was  found  to  be  so  deep  as  to  require  the  sheep  to 
swim.  The  posse  surrounded  the  flocks  and  pushed  them  into  the 
water,  and  nearly  all  the  lambs,  with  many  grown  sheep,  went  down 
the  stream  or  chilled  to  death  after  crossing,  and  many  died  afterward 
from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The  loss  to  the  Indians  was  equivalent  to 
several  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  order  for  an  assessment 
was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  the  real  intention  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Navajoes  from  a  region  continuously  used  by  them  almost  from  time 
immemorial.  Mr.  Tipton  believes  this  outrage  to  be  the  culmination 
of  a  scheme  concocted  by  two  sheep  owners  living  in  that  locality  (one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors),  who  desire  to 
secure  control  of  the  entire  range. 

In  forwarding  the  farmer's  report  the  acting  agent  stated  that  on 
the  5th  of  January  last  the  sheriff  of  Coconino  County  had  been 
informed  by  him  that  the  Indian  Office  had  decided  to  allow  the  Nava- 
joes  to  use  the  unsettled  public  lands  until  the  development  of  the 
irrigation  system  should  afford  them  sufficient  tillable  lands  on  their 
reservation.  He  recommended  that  suit  be  instituted  for  damages, 
and  that  the  Indians  be  given  permission  to  repasture  their  flocks 
where,  for  so  many  years,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  them. 

June  24  last  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  Department  with  request 
that  it  be  carefully  considered  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
parties  guilty  of  this  unprovoked  and  cruel  assault  might  not  be  held 
accountable  therefor  and  be  compelled  to  make  restitution  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Indians.  A  copy  of  office  report  was  sent  by  the 
Department  June  25  last  to  the  Attorney-General  with  a  view  to  insti- 
tuting suit  for  damages  against  the  officers  of  Coconino  County.  No 
reply  has  been  received.  On  the  same  date  a  copy  of  office  report  was 
also  sent  to  the  governor  of  Arizona,  who  replied  July  7, 1897,  that  he 
had  written  the  sheriff  of  Coconino  County,  giving  him  a  full  statement 
of  the  complaints  against  him  and  demanding  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct. 
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':~i  It  is  hoped  that  the  final  result  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  Indians 

•--I  to  their  former  homes  and  restitution  for  their  losses,  and  at  least  that 

7~  -  there  will  be  no  further  molestation  of  this  peaceable  Indian  community. 


iii-i 


DIGGER  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stat.,  p.  — ),  contains 
the  following  clause  relative  to  the  Digger  Indians  in  California: 

For  locating  the  Digger  Indians  of  California  npon  lands  recently  purchased  for 
them,  and  for  their  subsistence  and  civilization,  and  the  purchase  of  farming  imple- 
ments, seeds,  and  other  articles,  including  the  pay  of  a  practical  farmer,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  a  practical  farmer  appointed  for  the 

purpose  of  locating  these  Indians  upon  the  lands  referred  to.    Effort 

will  be  made  to  secure  some  one  from  that  section  of  the  country — one 

who  is  familiar  with  the  climate,  soil,  and  methods  of  farming  and  gar- 

T-'       dening  there.    The  Digger  Indians  are  much  attached  to  their  old 

"      haunts,  and  are  slow  to  give  up  their  habits  of  idleness  and  life  of 

-' -      want  and  beggary  for  one  of  comfort,  industry,  and  progress.    It  is 

hoped  that  the  effort  being  made  to  teach  these  Indians  habits  of  indus- 

■^      try  and  the  pursuit  of  husbandry  will  bring  substantial  results  to  those 

who  may  occupy  the  farm,  and  become  an  object  lesson  to  others  in  the 

surrounding  country. 

December  3,  1896,  this  office  instructed  Special  Agent  George  B. 
Cosby,  who  had  purchased  these  lands  and  located  some  Indians 
thereon,  to  issue  the  ten  houses  to  the  heads  of  the  families,  who 
respectively  occupied  them;  or,  if  any  of  the  houses  were  vacant,  to 
issue  them  to  worthy  Indians  who  would  occupy  and  take  care  of  them; 
also  to  issue  the  four  horses  and  other  Government  property  to  the 
most  deserving  Indians.  December  31, 1896,  he  reported  that  he  had 
issued  the  various  articles  on  hand  to  Indians  named  Pedro,  Sam,  Jim, 
Charley,  and  Louis. 

April  13,  1897,  ex-Congressman  Caminetti,  of  Jackson,  Cal.,  wrote 
this  office  that  the  Indians  had  planted  some  grain  and  sown  seed  which 
he  had  furnished  them,  and  that  those  who  were  able  to  work  had 
shown  an  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered; 
but  he  felt  that  while  the  Government  had  done  well  in  furnishing  the 
Indians  horses  and  wagons  as  well  as  lands,  it  had  made  a  mistake  in 
recalling  the  agent  and  leaving  them  to  their  own  resources  before 
they  had  become  able  to  produce  anything  for  themselves. 

SOUTHERN  UTES,  COLORADO. 

The  surplus  or  unallotted  lands  of  that  portion  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Reservation  lying  east  of  range  14  have  not  yet  been  opened  to  settle- 
ment. Delay  in  opening  has  been  caused  by  the  uncertainty  which  has 
heretofore  existed  with  respect  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  reserve; 
but  this  uncertainty  has  recently  been  removed  by  astronomical  obser- 
6782 5 
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vations  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  locating  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian.  A  report  transmitting  the  official 
notes  of  these  observations  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  July  15,  1897,  to  the  Department,  and  the  report  and  a  copy  of 
the  notes  were  received  by  Department  reference  of  July  24.  They 
were  returned  to  the  Department  August  26,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  General  Land  Office  be  requested  to  make  the  survey  from  the 
point  established  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

SEMINOLES  IX  FLOBIDA. 

By  the  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stats.,  331),  $6,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  expended 
in  procuring  permanent  homes  for  them. 

Lands  have  been  purchased  for  these  Indians  during  the  past  year 
as  follows:  From  the  Disston  Land  Company,  section  7,  township  48 
south,  range  4  east,  644.40  acres,  $418.86.  The  deed  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  for  approval  May  6,  1897.  From  Frank  Q.  Brown, 
trustee,  section  18,  township  48  south,  range  33  eastj  section  18,  town- 
ship 48  south,  range  34  east,  and  section  34,  township  48  south,  range 
34  east,  1,920  acres,  $1,344.  The  deed  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval  July  28, 1897.  From  Frank  Q.  Brown,  trustee,  sec- 
tion 32,  township  47  south,  range  33  east,  640  acres,  $448.  Mr.  Brown 
was  informed  July  26, 1897,  that  before  this  deed  could  be  considered 
an  abstract  of  title  should  be  furnished,  accompanied  by  the  proper 
tax  receipt.  Awaiting  receipt  of  this  evidence  the  deed  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  other  two  deeds  have  been 
approved. 

Similar  appropriations  for  the  Seminoles  have  been  made  for  several 
years  past.  For  description  of  lands  purchased  thereunder,  see  Annual 
Eeport  for  1896,  p.  93. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Seminole  Indians  are  located  in  Dade  and 
Monroe  counties,  in  the  region  designated  on  the  map  of  Florida  as 
"  The  Everglades." l  October  10, 1894,  the  Department  decided  that  the 
unsurveyed  body  of  lands  lying  within  the  State  of  Florida  known  as 
The  Everglades  was,  in  fact,  swamp  land;  that  a  survey  thereof  was 
not  practicable,  and  that  a  patent  might  issue  to  the  State  under  the 
swamp  grant  (act  of  September  28, 1850,  9  Stat.,  51)  upon  an  estimated 
area  designated  by  metes  and  bounds  (19  L.  D.,  251). 

February  23, 1897,  Dr.  J.  E.  Brecht,  in  charge  of  the  Florida  Semi- 
noles, telegraphed  as  follows: 

Can  not  special  provision  be  made  for  reservation  of  all  lands  occupied  or  improved 
by  Indians  in  or  contiguous  to  Everglades  before  same  are  patented  to  State  of 
Florida! 

Similar  appeals  made  by  Bishop  Whipple  and  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe 
were  reported  to  the  Department  with  request  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  be  instructed  to  take  such  action  as  might 


1  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  139,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 
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be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  occupants  of  those 
lands. 

Later  Dr.  Brecht  reported  that  the  Indians  had  been  driven  from  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  35  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  36, 
township  53  south,  range  40  east,  and  asked  that  those  lands  be  reserved 
for  their  use.  March  24, 1897,  the  Department,  upon  recommendation 
of  this  office,  requested  the  General  Land  Office  to  withdraw  said  tracts 
from  settlement  and  to  reserve  them  for  the  Indians. 

April  14, 1897,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  replied 
that  the  records  of  his  office  showed  that  all  of  what,  if  surveyed,  would 
be  township  53  south,  range  40  east,  was  included  in  what  is  desig- 
nated on  the  maps  of  Florida  as  uThe  Everglades,"  and  was  embraced  in 
swamp-land  list  No.  89,  approved  February  13, 1897.  He  also  stated 
that  in  the  decision  approving  said  list  (24  L.  D.,  147)  there  was  a  quo- 
tation from  a  report  of  the  Indian  Office  of  February  23, 1895,  in  which 
it  was  stated: 

If  the  Indians  now  have  the  right  of  oconpanoy  of  the  lands  within  the  Everglades, 
and  the  United  States  should  convey  such  lands  by  patents  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  would  take  title  subject  to  the  right  of  occupancy 
of  the  Indians. 

Thus  Department  decision  of  February  13, 1897,  conflicted  with  its 
instructions  of  March  24,  in  that  the  first  directed  that  a  patent  issue 
to  the  State  under  the  swamp  grant,  and  the  second  that  a  portion  of 
the  lauds  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

In  office  report  upon  this  matter,  dated  May  26, 1897,  the  following 
conclusion  was  reached : 

I  am  therefore  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  where  Indians  are  known 
to  be  located  upon  specified  tracts  such  tracts  should  be  exempted  from 
patent;  that  no  person  or  corporation  shall  have  color  of  right  to 
deprive  the  Indians  of  their  ancient  possessions. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  February  13,  1897,  be  modified  so  as  to  except  the 
tracts  described  in  office  report  of  March  23, 1897,  from  the  lands  to  be 
patented. 

1  also  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
patent  to  be  issued  to  the  State  a  clause  expressly  reserving  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  to  the  occupancy  of  lands  possessed,  and  improved  by 
them  at  the  date  of  the  patent,  that  purchasers  of  lands  may  have 
notice  of  the  rights  of  Indian  occupants. 

These  rights,  as  before  indicated,  I  believe  to  be  clearly  established 
by  the  case  of  Beecher  v.  Wetherby,  as  well  as  by  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  nations  of  Europe  who  made  discoveries  upon  this  conti- 
nent, which  rule  ha^been  followed  by  the  United  States.  The  insertion 
of  such  provision  in  the  patent  would  make  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
clear  and  would  be  a  measure  of  protection  to  these  people  who  have 
excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  have  become  cognizant  of  their 
situation. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  important  legal  questions  involved  in 
the  case  are  now  before  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  consideration  and  opinion.  I  trust  that  no  steps  may  be 
omitted  which  may  possibly  be  taken  under  the  law  to  protect  these 
Indians. 
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INDIAN   80AEE   AT   CAM  AS   PEAIRIE,    IDAHO. 

June  28, 1897,  the  governor  of  Idaho  telegraphed  the  Department  as 
follows : 

Three  hundred  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  causing  great  anxiety  among  settlers  on 
Camas  Prairie.    If  same  are  not  immediately  recalled,  trouble  will  ensue.     Answer. 

He  also  telegraphed  Hon.  Henry  Heitfelt,  United  States  Senator 
from  Idaho,  to  the  same  effect,  adding  that  his  information  was  "from 
sheriff  and  settlers."  The  following  day  he  telegraphed  the  Senator 
further,  as  follows : 

Complaints  continue  to-day.  Fences  are  being  burned  and  cattle  killed.  Indians 
come  from  Lemhi,  Umatilla,  Fort  Hall,  and  Duck  Valley  reservations. .  Thoy  must 
disperse  or  trouble  will  soon  follow.    Answer. 

On  receipt  of  these  alarming  reports  the  Department  telegraphed 
the  Indian  agents  in  charge  of  the  reservations  named  for  full  reports, 
and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  War  Department  to  order  military 
assistance  to  be  sent  the  Fort  Hall  agent  "to  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  of  settlers,  and  return  Indians  to  reservations 
if  absent  therefrom  as  reported."  The  governor  of  Idaho  was  informed 
by  telegraph  of  this  action. 

July  1  the  commanding  general  Department  of  the  Platte  telegraphed 
to  the  War  Department  that,  on  June  30,  he  had  ordered  "squadron 
Ninth  Cavalry "  to  proceed  from  Fort  Robinson  to  the  scene  of  the 
alleged  disturbance,  but  had  suspended  the  movement  of  troops  on 
receipt  of  information  from  Lieut.  F.  G.  Irwin,  acting  Indian  agent  at 
Fort  Hall,  that  the  Indians  at  Camas  Prairie  were  entirely  peaceable 
and  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  camas  root,  and  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  foundation  for  an  Indian  scare. 

Lieutenant  Irwin  visited  Camas  Prairie,  and  telegraphed  this  office 
the  following : 

July  1 :  Prominent  citizens  of  Hailey  (Idaho)  and  reliable  settlers  from  Camas 
Prairie  state  that  no  Indian  troubles  exist  in  that  vicinity.  About  forty  Indians, 
including  women  and  children,  are  there  gathering  camas  (root),  but  have  committed 
no  violation  of  law  as  far  as  known  here.  One  of  these  states  that  no  disturbance 
of  any  kind  has  occurred.  Only  two  are  from  Fort  Hall  Agency.  No  necessity  for 
troops.    Will  report  later  when  Indian  police  come  in.    No  excitement  here. 

July  2:  Have  brought  in  all  Indians  from  Camas  Prairie — forty-two,  including 
women  and  children,  chiefly  from  Lemhi.  One  band  of  twenty  Shoshones  had  left 
for  their  homes  in  Bliss,  Idaho,  before  my  arrival.  Will  send  rest  to  Fort  Hall  with 
Indian  police.  Passed  through  the  Camas  prairies  and  was  informed  by  reliable 
ranchers  in  immediate  vicinity  of  Indian  camps  that  no  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Indians.  The  presence  of  Indians  in  that  region,  and  the  fear  that  they 
might  give  trouble,  is  the  only  foundation  for  alarming  reports  sent  out.  Will 
report  by  letter  from  Fort  Hall. 

With  his  full  report  were  forwarded  clippings  from  the  Wood  Kiver 
Times,  a  newspaper  published  in  Hailey,  Idaho,  giving,  as  he  stated,  a 
substantially  correct  account  of  the  "  scare."  Both  report  and  clippings 
are  quoted  herewith  as  a  matter  of  record. 
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Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  July  5, 1997. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  regarding  alleged  Indian 
depredations  on  the  Camas  prairies : 
On  the  morning  of  June  29  the  following  telegram  was  received : 

"Boise,  Idaho,  June £8, 1897. 

"Indian  Agent,  Rose  Fork,  Idaho,  via  Pooatello: 

"  Three  hundred  Bannocks  on  Camas  prairie  reported  dangerous.    Recall  them  at 

once  or  trouble  likely  to  follow.    My  information  is  from  sheriff  Blaine  County. 

Answer. 

"Frank  Steunenberg,  Governor." 

I  at  once  began  an  investigation,  through  the  Indian  police,  and  learned  that  some 
Indians  from  the  Lemhi  Agency  and  some  living  in  the  town  of  Bliss,  Idaho,  were 
gathering  roots  on  the  Camas  prairies,  as  has  been  customary  for  years,  and  that 
three  Shoshone  families  from  this  reservation  were  visiting  them.  Knowing  these 
Indians  to  be  inoffensive,  and  their  principal  men  to  be  well  known  to  the  whites  in 
that  region,  and  also  provided  with  excellent  testimonials  from  the  governor  and 
others,  I  was  convinced  that  the  report  was  grossly  exaggerated ;  however,  I  sent 
C.  E.  Stewart  with  Indian  police  to  investigate  and  return  any  Fort  Hall  Indians 
who  might  be  found  there. 

Telegrams  similar  to  the  above  having  been  received  from  the  Department  June 
30, 1  went  to  Hailey,  Idaho,  a  town  about  20  miles  from  Camas  prairie,  and  there 
learned  that  all  reports  of  Indian  depredations  were  groundless.  I  visited  their 
camps  and  found  the  Indians  engaged  in  nothing  more  serious  than  digging  camas 
roots  and  chasing  ground  squirrels,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  alarm  they  were 
supposed  1o  be  causing.  They  told  me  that  the  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children 
freely  visited  their  camps  and  exhibited  no  signs  of.  fear  or  uneasiness.  I  questioned 
several  ranchers  in  that  vicinity,  among  them  G.  S.  Humphrey,  the  originator  of  the 
alarming  telegrams  and  petitions  to  the  governor.  All  of  them  informed  me  that 
they  knew  of  no  instance  of  depredation  or  violation  of  law,  but  that  such  results 
were  feared. 

All  Indians  found  on  the  prairie,  42  in  number,  including  women  and  children, 
were  brought  into  Hailey,  and  from  there  sent  to  Fort  Hall  under  charge  of  Indian 
police.  They  could  not  see  the  justice  of  being  forced  to  leave  that  country  without 
gathering  their  winter  supply  of  food,  as  has  been  their  habit  heretofore,  but  they 
quietly  complied  with  my  orders  when  assured  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Department. 

Almost  the  entire  party  belonged  to  the  Lemhi  Agency,  only  two  families  coming 
from  this  reservation,  and  not  a  Bannack  among  them.  In  addition  to  these  Indians 
another  band  of  about  20  Shoshones  had  been  in  the  Camas  prairies,  but  had  gone  to 
their  homes  in  Bliss,  Idaho,  before  my  arrival. 

I  can  imagine  no  motive  for  sending  out  such  baseless  reports  other  than  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  settlers  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annual  presence  of  peaceful  Indians 
by  ascribing  to  them  hostile  qnalities. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  G.  Irwin,  Jr., 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

[From  Wood  River  Times,  Thursday,  July  1, 1897.] 

THE  "SCARE" — IT  IS  ALL  AN  UNQUALIFIED  FABRICATION — THE  INDIANS  ARE  PEACE- 
ABLE AND  HAVE  SQUAWS  AND  PAPPOOSES  ALONG;  BUT  THEY  MAY  VIOLATE  THE 
GAME  LAW — THEY  ARE  GOING  HOME. 

"Major  Jim,"  a  Shoshone  chief  who  comes  here  every  year  with  "good  Indian" 
credentials,  arrived  yesterday,  and  started  out  to  Camas  prairie  in  company  with  a 
deputy  Indian  agent  from  Fort  Hall,  and  in  a  buggy  hired  from  Charles  Nelson's 
stable.    He  said  the  Indians  are  peaceable,  and  that  he  would  send  tbem  home. 
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A  Shoshone  Indian,  camped  between  Hailey  and  Bellevue,  came  in  from  the  prairie 
on  horseback  this  morning.  He  said  that  there  are  ten  lodges  there,  comprising 
about  40  individuals,  and  including  bucks,  mahalas,  and  pappooses ;  that  they  are  all 
Shoshones,  from  Fort  Lemhi,  and  would  be  in  Hailey  by  the  4th  of  July  to  win  white 
man's  money. 

No  Bannocks  here. — Lieutenant  Irwin,  acting  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Hall,  arrived 
this  morning  with  Ralph  Lavatta,  his  interpreter.  He  said  that  he  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  Bannocks  here,  as  he  held  a  powwow  last  Saturday  about  the  sale  of 
the  reservation  lands,  and  every  Bannock  buck — over  200 — was  present.  The 
Indians  here  came  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago. 

Lieutenant  Irwin  said,  further,  that  the  Indians  here  are  from  Fort  Lemhi,  and 
the  main  attraction  is  our  camas  root,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The  roots  hav- 
ing been  undisturbed  for  years,  the  Indians  found  an  enormous  crop,  and  thereupon 
indulged  in  the  "  grass  dance/'  which  corresponds  to  the  white  people's  harvest 
festivals.  He  is  sure  that  his  appearance  among  them  would  suffice  to  induce  them 
to  leave,  as  they  are  harmless  as  children. 

Troops  on  the  way. — Four  troops  of  United  States  cavalry  are  coming  from  Nebraska 
by  fast  train.  Unless  stopped  they  will  be  here  to-morrow.  But  they  are  probably 
stopped  now,  awaiting  orders. 

This  morning  the  following  dispatch  was  received : 

Pocatello,  Idaho,  July  1. 
To  Editor  Hailey  Times,  Hailey,  Idaho: 

Please  wire  me  at  Pocatello  any  reliable  information  you  may  have  regarding  the 

report  of  Indian  trouble  on  Camas  Prairie. 

Geo.  M.  Randall, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eighth  United  States  Infantry. 

The  following  was  wired  at  once : 

Hailey,  July  1. 
Col.  Geo.  M.  Randall,  Pocatello,  Idaho : 

No  trouble  yet;  but  unavoidable  unless  Indians  are  removed,  as  they  are  violating 

game  law. 

T.  E.  Picotte, 

Proprietor  Wood  Biver  limes. 

No  excitement  here. — There  is  no  excitement,  no  "  scare,"  here.  Even  the  sheriff 
has  hardly  inquired  into  the  matter.  Ex- Assessor  Hastings  and  Charles  Bab- 
bington,  who  are  two  of  the  most  prosperous  settlers  on  the  prairie,  with  horses 
and  cattle  and  sheep  ranging  the  prairie,  were  in  town  this  week.  The  former  only 
left  Hailey  to-day.  They  laughed  at  the  reports  of  trouble,  and  said  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  any  except  as  a  result  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  either  Indians  or  cowboys. 

All  the  " scare"  is  away  from  here. — There  is  absolutely  no  alarm  here,  but  wild 
reports  are  brought  in  by  passengers  on  the  trains.  These  reports  have  evidently 
caused  considerable  stir  abroad,  as  several  newspaper  editors  have  telegraphed  for 
full  reports  of  the  Indian  "trouble."  The  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  is  one  of 
these.  He  wrote  this  office  Monday  requesting  daily  reports.  Tuesday  he  wired  to 
"send  at  least  200  words  of  Indian  trouble."  To  all  such  frantic  appeals  the  uniform 
reply  was  wired :  "  No  Indian  trouble  here.  Will  ascertain  particulars  and  wire 
promptly." 

The  latest. — At  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  Lieutenant  Irwin  and  his  interpreter  left 
for  Camas  Prairie  in  a  livery  rig.  They  said  they  were  going  to  meet  the  Indians, 
who  were  coming  in. 

[From  Wood  River  Times,  July  31,  1897.] 

Lieut.  Col.  George  M.  Randall,  of  the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  who  arrived 
yesterday  from  his  headquarters  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  left  for  home  to-day. 
He  had  four  troops  of  cavalry  ready,  also  a  pack  train,  all  equipped  and  supplied 
with  several  days'  rations,  with  an  ample  supply  of  cars — all  awaiting  the  order, 
"Come!" 
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They  would  have  been  here  in  thirty  hours  after  his  arrival,  if  he  had  ordered  the 
advance.  But  if  there  had  been  any  outbreak,  he  would  have  brought  the  trpops 
with  him  without  awaiting  a  personal  investigation. 

Colonel  Randall  is  an  old  Indian  fighter.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Harney,  in  Oregon.  He  there  knew  "Major  Jim/'  the  Shoshone  chief  who  was 
here  this  week.  The  two  recognized  each  other  at 'sight  yesterday,  when  meeting 
for  a  powwow  in  Alturas  Hall,  this  town. 

Liutenant  Irwin,  acting  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Hall,  who  came  here  Thursday,  also 
left  this  afternoon  by  the  train. 

The  interpreter  and 'the  Indian  policeman  from  Fort  Hall  went  by  the  trail.  They 
are  escorting  the  Indians  and  their  ponies  out  of  the  country — to  keep  them  together, 
and  see  that  none  refuse  to  go.  None  will  refuse,  as  they  understand  that  they 
must  go. 

The  Indians  were  loath  to  leave  the  prairie.  They  were  living  on  groundhogs 
and  roots,  and  nothing  else.  They  claimed  that  they  had  killed  no  game  whatever, 
and  a  few  had  only  caught  a  few  fish  to  eat.  All  this  is  within  the  law ;  ^ut  the 
settlers  know  that  the  Indians  have  violated  the  law  every  year  heretofore,  and  that 
they  are  liable  to  kill  any  game  that  they  see.   They  therefore  wanted  them  removed. 

When  Lieutenant  Irwin  drove  out  to  the  prairie,  he  found  Indian  campoodies  every 
mile  or  so  for  20  miles.  The  lodges  were  usually  in  some  depression — in  ravines, 
gullies,  washes,  where  the  abundance  of  blue  flowers  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
Qnamassia  of  the  botanists,  that  the  Indians  know  as  camas.  They  were  evidently 
elated,  happy  in  anticipation  of  a  big  harvest  two  weeks  hence,  when  the  tubers 
or  roots  would  be  at  their  best.  In  the  evenings  the  Indians  gathered  in  dozens 
at  some  central  lodge  and  had  a  "grass  dance/'  The  whites  were  friendly,  as 
Lieutenant  Irwin  saw  whites  visiting  at  every  Indian  camp.  He  even  saw  young 
white  girls  go  there  unattended  in  the  evening.  There  was  no  alarm  anywhere, 
that  he  could  see.  No  fences  burned,  no  stock  turned  into  settlers'  fields,  no  out- 
rages. The  grass  is  abundant,  belly  high  in  many  places,  and  will  not  be  eaten, 
although  there  must  have  been  a  quarter  million  sheep,  besides  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle,  on  the  prairie  this  year. 

Only  one  settler  complained  of  the  Indians — S.  G.  Humphrey,  of  the  splendid 
Willow  Creek  ranch.    He  said  to  Lieutenant  Irwin : 

"My  wife  is  gone  and  won't  return  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  around.  I  want  you 
to  take  the  varmints  away;  we  do  not  want  them  here." 

Lieutenant  Irwin  went  as  far  as  Soldier,  35  miles  or  so  west  of  Hailey.  He  ordered 
all  Indians  to  Hailey,  and  some  started  at  once.  By  3  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
all  were  in  town.  They  had  between  300  and  400  ponies,  and  perhaps  20  bucks  were 
in  the  crowd.  The  total  number  of  Indians,  squaws  and  papooses  included,  was 
about  50.  They  had  a  pow  wow  with  the  army  officers,  assented  to  the  orders  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  agreed  to  leave  at  once.  They  went  up  Quigley  Gulch  for  the 
night,  and  this  afternoon  started  for  Fort  Hall  by  the  old  stage  road  to  Blacklbot. 

Some  of  the  business  men  of  Hailey  wished  the  Indians  to  stay  for  the  races  on 
the  5th  and  6th,  but  the  army  officers  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  permit  it.  Having 
come  this  distance  to  rid  us  of  the  presence  of  Indians,  they  had  to  see  them  off 
without  delay.  The  18  or  20  Indians  that  live  at  Bliss  having  gone  home  a  few  days 
ago,  there  is  not  a  single  "red  man"  on  the  prairie. 

CHEKOKEE  FKEEDMEN  PAYMENT. 

In  the  case  No.  17209  of  Moses  Whitmire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  v.  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  in  its  decision  of  February  3,  1896,  ordered  and 
adjudged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  ascertain  and  determine  who  were  the  individual 
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freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  certain  sum  amounting  to  $903,365.  One  commissioner  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  freedmen,  one  by  the  Cherokees,  and  one  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary. 

This  commission,  consisting  of  William  Clifton,  of  Georgia,  E.  EL 
Kern,  of  Missouri,  and  W.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  pro- 
ceeded to  Indian  Territory,  under  instructions  from  this  office,  approved 
by  the  Department  April  23, 1896,  and  on  conclusion  of  their  labors  in 
the  field  submitted  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  all  freedmen  who  in  their 
opinion  were  entitled,  May  3, 1894,  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  said  fund. 

This  schedule,  after  a  clerical  examination  by  this  office,  was  sub- 
mitted on  January  16, 1897,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  con- 
sideration and  approval.  It  was  returned  on  the  18th  of  January, 
duly  approved,  and  on  February  8,  Mr.  James  G.  Dickson,  special 
United  States  Indian  agent,  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  a  special  disbursing  agent  to  distribute  the  said  fund,  under 
instructions  prepared  February  10, 1897.  Mr.  Dickson  paid  out  to  the 
said  Cherokee  freedmen  the  sum  of  $596,621.13,  when  circumstances 
arose  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  stop  the  payment  and  relieve  him 
from  duty.  Subsequently,  June  8,  1897,  Mr.  D.  M.  Wisdom,  United 
States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  was  designated  to  complete 
the  work.  He  disbursed  the  sum  of  $228,763.17,  completing  the  pay- 
ment so  far  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time,  making  a  total  disbursement 
of  $825,384.30,  leaving  unexpended  and  subject  to  claims  the  sum  of 
$33,596.70.  Of  the  sum  disbursed  $44,384  was  paid  to  attorneys  and 
for  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  making  the  payment. 

INTRUDERS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  a  detailed  statement  was  made 
of  the  status  of  the  question  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
explanation  was  given  why  removals  of  these  trespassers,  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  Cherokee  authorities,  had  not  been  accomplished. 
The  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  otherwise 
known  as  the  "  Dawes  Commission,"  was  then  engaged  in  the  Indian 
Territory  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  to  citizenship  in  the  several 
nations,  under  a  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  June  10,  1896 
(29  Stat.,  339),  and  while  they  were  thus  employed  no  steps  were  taken 
looking  to  the  removal  of  intruders  from  that  Territory.  Under  that 
act  applicants  who  were  denied  citizenship  by  the  commission  had  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory 
within  sixty  days  after  the  denial  of  their  applications. 

January  12, 1897,  that  commission  advised  the  Department  through 
this  office  that  on  December  6, 1896,  it  had  completed  its  work  of  pass- 
ing upon  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  five  tribes;  but  that  many 
of  those  to  whom  it  had  denied  citizenship,  and  who  had  not  appealed 
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from  its  decision  within  the  time  specified,  as  well  as  many  noncitizens 
who  were  occupying  lands  belonging  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
who  did  not  apply  for  citizenship,  were  preparing  to  plant  and  grow 
crops  on  those  lands;  and  the  commission  recommended  that  some 
action  be  taken  thereon. 

Accordingly,  the  following  notice,  prepared  by  this  office  under  direc- 
tion from  the  Department,  was  promulgated: 

notice  to  intkuders  in  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  January  2$,  1897. 

Whereas  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  339),  the  com- 
mission appointed  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.,  645),  to  negotiate  with 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  commonly  called  the  "Dawes  Com- 
mission," was  authorized  and  directed  to  "hear  and  determine  the  application  of  all 
persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizenship"  in  any  of  said  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  and 

Whereas  provision  was  also  made  for  appeals  by  applicants  and  by  the  several 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  from  the  decision  of  said  commission,  to  be  taken  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  decision,  to  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Indian  Territory ;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  many  of  said  applicants  whose  applica- 
tions were  denied  by  said  Commission,  and  who  did  not  appeal  to  the  courts  within 
the  time  specified,  and  others,  noncitizens,  who  did  not  apply  for  citizenship,  are 
occupants  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  are  preparing  to  plant 
and  grow  crops  on  said  lands: 

Now,  therefore,  warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  claimants  to  citizenship  in  any  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  whose  claims  have  been  rejected  by  the  Dawes  Commission, 
so  called,  and  who  have  not  taken  their  appeals  to  the  courts  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  Congress  first  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  noncitizens  who  are  occupying  lands 
belonging  to  any  of  said  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  who  did  not  apply  to  said  Com- 
mission for  citizenship,  that  after  February  6, 1897,  they  will  have  no  right  to  remain 
in  possession  of  such  lands,  but  from  and  after  that  date  will  be  intruders  thereon 
and  compelled  to  remove  therefrom. 

David  R.  Francis,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  this  notice  were  furnished  the  agent  for  the  Union  Agency, 
the  Dawes  Commission,  and  the  respective  principal  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 

Although  the  office  has  received  requests  from  the  authorities  of  each 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  information  concerning  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  notice,  only  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  officials  have  made 
any  formal  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  intruders. 

In  a  letter  dated  in  this  city  April  15, 1897,  and  addressed  to  the 
Department,  Messrs.  George  W.  Benge  and  W.  W.  Hastings,  delegates 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  asked  for  the  removal  from  that  nation  of 
intruders  whose  claims  to  citizenship  had  been  rejected  by  the  Dawes 
Commission  and  who  had  not  appealed  to  the  courts  within  the  sixty 
days  allowed.  They  stated  that  there  were  filed  before  the  Dawes 
Commission  about  5,000  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  which  involved  the  status  of  about  50,000  individuals;  that  out 
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of  this  entire  number  the  Commission  admitted  154  persons  represent- 
ing about  fifty  cases;  and  that  out  of  the  5,000  cases  appeals  had  been 
taken,  as  shown  by  the  court  records,  in  only  221  cases,  which  appeals 
were  still  pending  in  the  courts. 

This  communication  was  referred  by  the  Department  to  the  Dawes 
Commission  for  report  as  to  whether  proceedings  at  that  time  to  forci- 
bly dispossess  these  intruders  of  their  improvements  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  negotiations  of  the  commission,  and  as  to  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  would  be  the  best  method  and  the  most 
suitable  time  for  making  the  removals  demanded  by  the  Cherokee 
delegates. 

The  commission  replied,  April  24, 1897,  that  in  its  opinion  steps  taken 
to  remove  intruders  would  not  only  not  retard  nor  embarrass  their 
negotiations,  but  would  be  a  benefit  to  them,  as  inspiring  confidence  in 
the  good  intention  and  honest  purposes  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  toward  the  Indians.  They  suggested  that  the  agent  for  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  Muscogee  be  required  to  cause  the  intruders 
immediately  to  relinquish  possession  of  all  lands  and  premises  occupied 
by  them  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  upon  the  request  of 
the  principal  chief  of  that  nation,  and  that  the  agent  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  enforcing  his  orders  without  delay. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  dated  May  19, 1897,  this  office  made 
the  following  remarks  and  recommendations  on  this  subject: 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  not  unreasonable.  The  intruders  in  that 
nation  have  had  warning  against  further  intrusion,  and  the  Indians 
have  the  promise  of  the  Government  for  their  removal.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  is  no  information  before  this  office  or  contained  in  the 
papers  under  consideration  as  to  the  probable  number  of  persons  that 
will  be  affected  by  the  removals,  but  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
board  of  appraisers  of  intruders'  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
that  at  the  time  said  report  was  submitted  there  were  estimated  to  be 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  about  9,500  intruders.  Of  this  number  8,500 
were  there  at  the  time  the  board  entered  upon  its  duty  of  appraisement, 
and  it  was  estimated  by  the  president  of  the  Intruder  Association  that 
between  that  time  (1893)  ancl  the  date  of  the  appraisers'  report  (March 
16, 1895)  about  1 ,000  additional  persons  claiming  citizenship  had  entered 
the  nation  and  settled  there. 

Messrs.  Hastings  and  Benge  state  that  there  were  50,000  persons 
interested  in  claims  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  presented  to 
the  Dawes  Commission.  What  proportion  of  these  50,000  were  in  the 
nation  and  settled  there  is  not  stated,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  any 
material  change  in  the  number  settled  in  the  nation  has  been  made 
since  the  report  of  the  appraisers  referred  to. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Department  that  while  the  Cherokee 
Nation  has  the  right  to  demand  the  removal  of  intruders  in  that  nation, 
the  undertaking  is  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  far-reaching  conse- 
sequences  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  should  be  proceeded  with 
in  a  manner  that  would  result  in  the  least  hardship  to  the  intruders. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  at  any  time  that  there  will  be  great 
suffering  in  the  forcible  removal  of  so  many  people  from  a  section  of 
country  where  some  of  them  have  resided  for  a  great  many'years. 
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In  view,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
question,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  before  any  steps  looking 
to  the  removal  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  taken,  the 
authorities  of  that  nation  be  called  upon  to  inform  the  Department  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  intruders  and  their  post-office  address,  and 
also  the  character  of  the  improvements  occupied  by  them,  whether  town 
or  farm  property,  and  the  estimated  value  thereof.  When  the  Depart- 
ment shall  have  received  this  information  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  take 
more  intelligent  action  on  the  question. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add  that  any  removals  that  may  be  made 
must,  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  1891,  be  made  on  the 
formal  demand  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  [Nation. 

June  17, 1897,  the  Department  referred  to  this  office  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  June  11, 1897,  by  Hon.  S.  H.  Mayes,  principal  chief, 
Cherokee  Nation,  submitting  a  list  of  heads  of  families  declared  to  be 
intruders  in  the  nation  whose  removal  he  demanded  under  the  first 
clause  of  article  2  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  December  19, 1891. 
This  list  contained  the  names  of  217  heads  of  families,  representing 
2,170  persons,  allowing,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  Cherokee  dele- 
gates, ten  persons  to  the  family. 

In  its  reply  dated  June  30, 1897,  the  office  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
mission of  this  list,  with  the  letter  of  the  chief,  was  only  a  partial  com- 
pliance with,  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  and  that  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  intruders  should  be  supplied,  together  with  other 
desired  information  respecting  the  character  and  value  of  their  improve- 
ments. It  also  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be 
met  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  removals,  as  follows: 

I  have  no  means  of  readily  determining  what  the  removal  of  the  par- 
ties complained  against  will  cost;  but  whenever  this  question  has  been 
considered,  since  the  agreement  of  1891,  the  lack  of  funds  applicable 
has  been  found  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement  into  effect. 

In  office  report  of  February  0, 1892,  submitting  the  agreement  to  b© 
forwarded  to  Congress,  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose was  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  there  being  no  adequate 
geueral  appropriation  out  of  which  the  expense  could  be  paid. 

In  a  report  dated  November  27, 1893,  the  office  recommended  that 
the  committees  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives be  requested  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  $12,496  estimated 
by  the  appraisers  of  Cherokee  intruders'  improvements  as  necessary  to 
complete  the  appraisements  and  effect  the  removals.  Of  this  sum  it 
was  estimated  that  $4,996  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
appraisement  of  improvements,  and  $7,500  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  intruders. 

In  a  report  of  March  17, 1894,  this  recommendation  was  repeated  so 
far  as  the  money  for  removals  was  concerned,  and  in  a  letter  of  April 
23, 1894,  to  Hon.  William  Hoi  man,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  appropriation  of 
•4,996  to  complete  appraisals  would  be  a  waste  of  money  unless  the 
sum  required  for  the  removal  of  intruders  should  be  also  appropriated, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  appropriation  out  of  which  thp  expenses 
of  the  removals,  deemed  by  the  office  inevitable,  could  be  paid. 
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In  making  explanations  on  complaint  of  Greek  authorities  for  not 
removing  intruders,  Agent  Wisdom  gave  in  Lis  report  of  June  15, 1896, 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  certain  intruders  had  not  been  removed,  that 
"it  is  well  known  to  the  Department  that  I  have  no  funds  available  to 
remove  intruders,  and  I  have  not  felt  authorized  to  use.  the  money- 
tendered  me  by  the  Creek  Nation,  and  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  also, 
without  express  authority  from  your  Department." 

However,  some  of  the  parties  against  whom  complaint  had  been  made 
had  received  payment  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  their  improve- 
ments, and  others  had  been  tendered  the  amounts  awarded,  and  it  was 
not  apparent  that  there  was  any  possible  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  removed.  The  office  therefore  made  the  following  recommendation 
as  to  their  removal : 

On  the  list  submitted  by  Chief  Mayes  there  appear  the  name  of  28 
persons  (indicated  by  a  cross),  who  are  shown  by  the  files  of  this  office 
to  have  received  the  amounts  awarded  by  the  board  of  appraisers  and 
22  (indicated  by  a  circle)  to  whom  tender  of  the  amount  awarded  has 
been  made. 

As  to  these  50  heads  of  families,  representing  500  persons — allowing 
10  to  the  family,  according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  Messrs.  Benge  and 
Hastings  in  their  letter  of  April  15, 1897,  which  accompanied  my  report 
of  May  19, 1897 — there  can  certainly  be  no  valid  or  just  reason  advanced 
why  they  should  not  be  ejected  from  their  illegal  occupany  of  improve- 
ments. 

The  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  Indian  police  would  admit 
of  the  appointment  and  rationing  of  a  temporary  police  force  of  say 
60  men,  including  officers,  for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  such  force,  supported  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  (there  is  now  a 
troop  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation),  the  Indian  agent  would 
be  able  successfully  to  remove  the  intruders  from  their  illegal  holdings. 
It  is  thought  that  if  the  intruders  are  merely  dispossessed  of  the  lands 
and  improvements  illegally  held  by  them  it  will  be  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  treaties  and  the  agreement  of  1891,  and  will  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  thereunder,  and  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  of  itself  is  powerless  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  intruders  or  their  possessions.  Hav- 
ing been  thus  dispossessed,  the  intruders  would  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  they  would  naturally  either  seek  employment  with  citizens 
of  the  nation,  like  other  noncitizens  therein,  or  depart  from  the  Cherokee 
country  altogether. 

As  stated  above,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  intruders  who 
have  accepted  pay  for  their  improvements,  and  the  twenty- two  to  whom 
tender  of  payment  was  made,  making  in  all  fifty  heads  of  families, 
should  not  be  removed ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  beginning  by  dispossessing  the  twenty-eight  persons  who 
have  accepted  payment,  and  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  designated  on 
Chief  Mayes's  list  by  a  cross  mark  in  red  ink.  The  Cherokee  authori- 
ties should,  however,  be  required  to  appoint  one  or  more  responsible 
officers  to  accompany  the  agent  and  assist  in  identifying  the  parties 
whose  removal  is  contemplated  under  the  plan  as  herein  proposed,  and 
the  agent  should  be  instructed  to  turn  the  improvements  from  which 
the  intruders  may  be  removed  over  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
nation  shall  designate  to  hold  them  on  its  behalf. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  the  case,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
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that  the  agent  of  the  Union  Agency  be  authorized  to  employ  not  to 
exceed  sixty  Indian  police,  including  officers,  and  to  furnish  rations  to 
them  for  a  period  of  two  months,  to  enable  him  to  dispossess  the  in- 
truders who  have  received  payment  for  their  improvements,  as  above 
indicated,  of  their  illegal  holdings,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
requested  to  detail  a  troop  of  cavalry,  nnder  a  discreet  officer,  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Should  the  Department  grant  authority  for  the  employment  of  the 
full  number  of  sixty  policemen,  inclusive  of  officers,  as  recommended, 
the  agent  will  be  instructed  to  employ  only  so  many  of  that  number 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  in  hand. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Department,  and  July  1, 1897,  authority 
was  granted  for  carrying  it  into  operation.  The  agent  was  instructed 
accordingly  July  8,  1897,  and  July  17  notices  were  issued  giving  the 
intruders  thirty  days  to  remove  themselves.  September  1  the  agent 
reported  that  all  but  five  or  six  of  these  intruders  had  either  abandoned 
their  improvements  or  had  perfected  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Dawes  Commission  to  the  court.  The  five  or  six  he  proposed  to 
dispossess  early  in  September. 

April  15, 1897,  the  Greek  authorities  urged  upon  the  Department  the 
removal  of  intruders  in  that  nation  in  accordance  with  the  notice  of 
January  23, 1897,  above  noted.  April  20  this  office  reported  upon  their 
request  as  follows: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  request  of  the  Indians  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable and  that,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  the  same  should  meet  with 
the  approval  and  favorable  action  of  the  Department;  but  in  order  that 
intelligent  action  may  be  taken,  I  think  the  Greek  Nation  should  fur- 
nish a  statement  giving  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  to  be 
removed,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  each,  where  liv- 
ing (i.  e.,  nearest  post-office  or  in  what  township  or  district  of  the 
nation),  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  status  of  each ;  also  how 
many  it  is  proposed  to  remove  outside  the  limits  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
and  how  many  and  which  ones  they  only  desire  to  dispossess  of  their 
illegal  holdings. 

A  report  has  since  been  received  dated  July  8,  1897,  from  Agent 
Wisdom,  Union  Agency,  transmitting  a  letter  to  him  by  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  who  forwards  what  he  terms  lists  of  intruders 
in  that  nation.  No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  this  matter,  for  the 
reason  that  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  furnished  by  the 
Creek  authorities  is  so  meager  and  indefinite  that  no  intelligent  action 
can  be  taken  thereon,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  deemed  best 
to  allow  the  matter  of  removal  of  Creek  intruders  to  remain  in  abeyance 
until  the  authorized  removals  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  accomplished. 

PEORIA  AND  MIAMI  RESERVATION,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  June  7, 1897,  provides — 

That  the  adult  allottees  of  land  in  the  Peoria  and  Miami  Indian  Reservation  in 
the  Qnapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  who  have  each  received  allotments  of  two 
hundred  acres  or  more  may  sell  one  hundred  acres  thereof,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 
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In  accordance  with  this  legislation,  this  office  on  the  2d  of  July  sub- 
mitted a  rough  draft  of  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  execution 
of  deeds  of  conveyance  which  it  deemed  to  be  best  calculated  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  to  set  forth  the  bona  fides  of  every 
conveyance  made  thereunder  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase money  to  the  grantors  or  their  proper  representatives.  These 
rules  were  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Department  July  10,  with  an 
additional  regulation  to  the  effect  that  the  title  to  the  land  conveyed  by 
such  a  deed  should  not  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named  unless  the 
deed  should  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Copies  of  these  regulations  have  been  furnished  the  Indian  agent  at 
the  Quapaw  Agency  for  his  information  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Indians  and  others  in  the  execution  of  deeds  of  conveyance. 

OHIPPEWAS  AND  MUNSEES  IN  KANSAS. 

Attention  was  invited  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  (p.  82) 
to  legislation  before  Congress  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians,  with  rec- 
ommendation that  final  action  be  urged  upon  Congress  at  its  next 
session. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  7, 
1897,  provided  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  a  discreet  person 
should  be  appointed  as  commissioner,  who  should  take  a  census  of  the 
Chippewa  and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians  of  Franklin  County,  Kans., 
and  investigate  and  report  upon  their  individual  title  to  the  several 
tracts  of  land  within  their  reservation  for  which  certificates  were  issued 
under  the  treaty  of  July  16, 1859.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  issu- 
ance of  patents  in  fee  to  those  entitled  to  the  lands  held  by  them;  for 
the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  residue  of  their  lands  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  for  the  distribution,  per  capita,  of  the  trust  funds  now  to 
their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

These  Indians  were  duly  notified  of  this  legislation  and  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  26th  of  July  in  general  council  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject and  determine  their  action  thereon.  The  last  census  showed  them 
to  have  a  population  of  80  members,  40  of  whom  were  eligible  as  voters. 
On  the  28th  of  July  George  W.  James,  Indian  agent,  reported  that  the 
Indians  had  convened  and  after  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion,  in 
which  all  the  councilmen  and  eight  others,  including  two  women,  had 
spoken,  the  debate  closed  and  a  vote  was  taken,  showing  22  in  favor  of 
and  10  opposed  to  said  legislation.    Their  action  was  as  follows: 

Whereas  Congress,  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  7,  1897,  provided,  with  our  consent,  for  an  adjustment  of  the  title  to  lands  in 
Franklin  County,  Kansas,  allotted  to  individual  members  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Christian  Indians,  and  for  the  issue  of  patents  in  fee,  etc.,  and  for  the  appraisement, 
sale,  and  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  our  lands,  and  for  the  distribution  per  capita 
of  our  funds  now  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  we  have 
been  called  together  at  Chippewa  and  Chris.  Ind.  Reservation  this  26th  day  of  July, 
1897,  in  general  council,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  members, 
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over  eighteen  years  of  age,  respecting  this  legislation,  and  having  fully  considered 
the  matter,  do  hereby  attach  our  signatures  to  this  paper,  showing  onr  individual 
views  thereon,  those  consenting  signing  in  the  left-hand  column  and  those  objecting 
signing  in  the  right-hand  column;  those  under  21  years  of  age  attaching  their 
respective  ages. 


Those  signing  in  this  column  object  to  the  legisla- 
tion embraced  in  said  9th  sec.  of  the  act  of 
June  7, 1897,  and  refuse  consent. 

1.  James  Elliott. 

2.  Sabilla  Elliott  (her  x  mark). 

3.  Josephine  A.  Plake. 

4.  John  V.  Plake,  20. 

5.  E.  Ellen  Plake,  18. 

6.  James  Plake. 

7.  George  Veix. 

8.  Louisa  Veix  (her  x  mark). 

9.  Elizabeth  Spooner  (her  x  mark). 
10.  Robert  McCoonse. 


Those  signing  in  this  column  give  their  consent 
to  the  legislation  embraced  in  said  9th  sec.  of 
the  act  of  June  7, 1897,  aforesaid. 

1.  William  H.  Killbuck  (his  x  mark). 

2.  Catharine  Killbuck  (her  x  mark). 

3.  Vida  Jane  Killbuck. 

4.  Nicodemus  Herr. 

5.  Joab  Samuel. 

6.  John  Thomas. 

7.  Julia  A.  Bittenbender. 

8.  Mary  Ann  Herron,  20  yrs. 

9.  Matilda  Herron,  19  yrs. 

10.  Peter  Herron. 

11.  William  Donohoe. 

12.  Theresa   Ewing   Blackburn    (her  x 

mark). 

13.  Oscar  McCoons  (his  x  mark). 

14.  Ignatius  Caleb  (his  x  mark). 

15.  Josephine  Grinnell. 

16.  Rufns  Caleb. 

17.  Joseph  McCoons  (his  x  mark). 

18.  Sarah  Supernaw  (her  x  mark). 

19.  Chas.  S.  Spooner. 

20.  Julia  Ann  Jones. 

21.  Joseph  Killbuck. 

22.  William  M.  McCoonse. 

Witnesses  to  marks  in  foregoing  lists : 
George  Veix. 
William  Donohoe. 

Pottawatomie  and  Gt.  Nemaha  Agency,  Kas. 
Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation,  July  26ih,  1897, 
We,  the  undersigned,  constituting  the  council  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Pottawatomie  and  Gt.  Nemaha  Agency,  hereby  certify  on 
honor  that  ample  notice  was  given  our  people  by  George  W.  James,  U.  S.  Indian 
agent,  of  the  general  council  held  this  26th  day  of  July,  1897,  on  our  reservation,  for 
the  consideration  of  legislation  had  for  our  people  by  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  9th 
section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  7th,  1897;  that  sufficient 
time  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  involved  was  given ;  that  every 
member  of  our  tribe  recorded  as  voting  did  so  after  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject and  without  interference  of  any  kind  by  any  person  or  persons,  and  that  the 
vote  for  the  proposition  was  22 ;  against,  10 ;  7  persons  not  voting. 

Robert  McCoonse, 
William  H.  Killbuck  (his  x  mark), 
George  Veix, 
William  McCoonse, 

Council. 
Witness  to  signature  and  marks  of  councilmen, 
George  W.  James,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 
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July  26th  1897. 
I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  counoilmen  and  voters  whose  names  are  signed  to 
the  foregoing,  fully  understood  the  matter  contained  therein ;  that  their  signatures 
and  marks  are  all  genuine,  and  were  made  after  full  explanation  as  to  where  they 
were  to  sign  and  the  purport  of  the  same. 

George  Veix,  Interpreter, 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. 
Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation,  July  £6, 1897. 

I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  the  vote  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians, 
taken  this  date  at  the  Moravian  ehnrch  and  schoolhonse,  on  the  Chippewa  and 
Christian  Indian  Reservation,  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  legislation 
shown  by  the  9th  sec.  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  June  7, 1897,  as 
represented  in  detail  in  the  paper  to  which  this  certificate  is  attached,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  free  and  unbiased  will  of  the  Indians,  and  was  in  every  respect  made  in 
good  faith  and  in  reality,  and  that  said  vote  numbered  twenty-two  (22)  for  the  leg- 
islation and  ten  (10)  against  it,  and  that  seven  absent  members  of  the  tribe  did  not 
vote. 

George  W.  James,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  act  provides  that  the  appraisement  of  "  the  residue  of  their 
lands"  shall  be  made  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
missioner, the  Indian  agent,  and  one  person  to  be  selected  by  the  Indians 
in  open  council.  The  Indians,  while  in  council,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
selected  Eobert  McGoonse  as  the  member  of  the  commission  to  be 
selected  by  them. 

BLACKFEET  AND  FORT  BELKNAP  RESERVATIONS, 

MONTANA. 

The  portions  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations  ceded 
by  the  agreements  of  September  26, 1895,  and  October  9, 1895,  respec- 
tively, and  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  have  not  yet  been 
opened  to  settlement.  The  survey  of  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  has  been  completed  and  the  work  of  surveying  the 
Blackfeet  boundary  is  now  in  progress. 

DISTURBANCE  AMONG    INDIANS   OF  TONGUE    RIVER 

AGENCY,  MONTANA. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  more  or  less  friction  between  the 
Indians  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Mont.,  and  the  white 
cattlemen  who  have  ranches  near  by.  The  Indians  complained  that  the 
ranchers  allow  their  stock  to  range  over  the  reservation,  and  the  cattle- 
men charged  the  Indians  with  killing  their  cattle  while  off  the  reserva- 
tion.   The  facts  show  both  parties  to  have  been  at  fault. 

Nothing  serious  occurred,  however,  until  last  May,  when  the  dead 
body  of  a  white  sheep-herder  in  the  employ  of  one  Mr.  Harringer,  a 
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ranchman,  was  found  about  3  miles  north  of  the  reservation.  The  kill- 
ing or  murder  of  this  man  was  at  once  charged  to  the  Indians  by  the 
settlers  and  ranchmen,  who  became  very  much  excited  and  armed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  revenge.  Soon  reports  were 
current  in  the  newspapers  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes. 

May  25  Capt.  G.  W.  H.  Stouch,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Indian  agent  of 
Tongue  Eiver  Agency,  reported  that  the  man  was  undoubtedly  killed 
by  Indians  belonging  to  the  reservation  and  that  he  would  make  a 
thorough  investigation  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime;  that 
he  did  not  fear  an  "outbreak"  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  unless  it 
were  forced  upon  them  by  the  whites,  and  that  he  had  requested  the 
commanding  officer  of  Fort  Ouster  to  send  two  troops  of  cavalry  to 
the  agency  to  prevent  trouble  between  the  excited  white  settlers  and  the 
Indians.  He  recommended  that  a  troop  of  cavalry  be  stationed  on 
the  reservation  in  place  of  the  infantry  then  there,  and  June  1  this 
office  recommended  that  the  War  Department  be  requested  to  send 
there  three  or  four  troops  of  cavalry. 

May  31  Captain  Stouch  telegraphed  that  he  had  arrested  an  Indian 
known  as  u  Stanley,"  who  had  confessed  to  the  murder  of  the  sheep 
herder,  and  that  he  would  turn  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at 
any  point  outside  the  reservation  which  the  sheriff  of  Custer  County 
might  designate.  June  4  Stanley  was  taken  by  Captain  Eead,  U.  S.  A., 
with  one  troop  of  cavalry  as  an  escort,  and  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff 
at  Rosebud  Station,  to  be  taken  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  for  incarceration 
and  trial.  June  11  Captain  Stouch  telegraphed  that  he  had  delivered 
to  the  civil  authorities  Yellow  Hair  and  Sam  Crow,  as  accomplices  of 
Stanley,  and  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  were  quiet,  newspaper 
reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

July  31  this  office  recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  peaceable  state 
of  affairs,  the  War  Department  be  asked  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  reservation  of  the  infantry  detachment 
and  of  all  but  one  troop  of  cavalry;  it  also  reported  concerning  the 
question  of  fencing  the  reservation  in  order  to  avoid  most  of  the  causes 
of  contention  between  white  cattlemen  and  the  Indians. 

The  details  of  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  Stanley  are  given  in  reports 
from  Acting  Agent  Stouch,  as  follows: 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont., 
»  June  5, 1897. 

Hon.  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency  as  brought 
about  by  the  murder  of  John  Hoover,  a  white  man,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  mur- 
derer, David  Stanley,  a  Cheyenne  Indian.  Under  date  of  May  25  I  made  report  to 
you  of  the  finding  of  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  found  on  the  23d  of  May,  which  was  reported 

to  me  on  the  24th.    On  the  25th  I  sent  orders  to  White  Bull  for  him  and  his  band  to 

come  to  the  agency  at  once,  as  I  was  positive  that  this  band  held  the  murderer,  their 

homes  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crime.    They  arrived  at  the  agency  next  day,  the 
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26th,  and  I  sent  orders  to  White  Bull  to  come  to  the  office  the  next  morning.  He 
reported  at  the  office  the  morning  of  the  27th.  I  told  him  what  had  happened, 
explained  the  whole-matter  of  the  killing  and  the  finding  of  the  body ;  that  I,  as 
well  as  everybody  else,  believed  the  murder  to  have  been  committed  by  a  member 
or  members  of  his  band ;  that  from  circumstances  it  was  very  certain  that  three  or 
more  were  concerned  in  the  murder ;  that  I  would  hold  him  responsible,  and  that  he 
must  find  the  murderers  and  turn  them  over  to  me  for  delivery  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, they  to  do  the  punishing.  I  explained  all  fully  to  him  and  told  him  to  return 
to  his  camp,  select  seven  or  eight  of  his  head  men ;  among  others  I  told  him  to  select 
Badger,  Spotted  Hawk,  and  Two  Bull;  that  he  was  to  tell  them  exactly  what  I  had 
said,  and  for  all  to  come  to  the  office  that  evening  for  further  consultation. 

About  noon  the  same  day  (the  27th)  Sheriff  Gibb,  of  Custer  County,  and  about  25 
armed  men  rode  up  to  the  office  and  dismounted.  I  invited  them  to  enter,  which 
they  did.  They  informed  me  that  enough  evidence  had  been  secured  at  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  which  was  still  in  session,  to  show  that  Hoover  had  been  murdered  by 
Indians ;  that  they  were  a  committee  sent  by  the  settlers,  who  to  the  number  of  100 
or  more  were  now  with  the  coroner.  The  sheriff  stated  that  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  persuaded  the  entire  number  to  stay  back  and  appoint  a  com- 
mitteo  of  12  to  accompany  him  to  the  agency.  The  band  of  25  armed  men  was 
composed  of  this  committee  and  others  who  joined  them  at  the  agency.  They 
made  a  demand  for  the  murderers.  I  told  them  1  had  anticipated  their  demand,  and 
explained  to  them  what  I  had  already  done  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  intended 
to  do  all  I  could  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice;  that  I  believed  I  would  be  able 
to  apprehend  them,  but  that  I  must  have  my  own  time  and  not  be  interfered  with; 
that  everything  would  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible.  They  blustered  and  made  all 
manner  of  demands,  and  for  a  while  would  not  be  satisfied  with  my  assurances  that 
everything  would  be  done  by  me  that  I  possibly  could.  After  consultation  among 
themselves,  the  sheriff  informed  me  that  he  had  decided  to  leave  here  four  deputies, 
and  that  they  should  cooperate  with  me.  This  was  done  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  settlers.  I  told  him  I  oould  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  done ;  but  he 
insisted  and  I  consented. 

Captain  Read  with  two  troops  of  cavalry  arrived  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  party. 

At  6  o'clock  that  evening  I  met  with  White  Bull,  Badger,  Spotted  Hawk,  Two 
Bull,  and  other  headmen  of  the  band.  White  Bull  told  me  that  he  had  informed 
these  men  all  that  I  had  told  him  in  the  morning.  I  again  repeated  my  orders  and 
charge.  I  also  told  them  that  it  was  believed  among  white  people  that  when  a 
crime  was  committed  by  an  Indian  the  whole  tribe  was  cognizant  of  it ;  that  I  would 
only  hold  his  band  responsible,  and  that  they  must  find  the  murderers  and  turn  them 
over  to  me ;  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  whole  tribe  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of 
three  or  four.  When  I  concluded,  Badger,  the  father  of  the  accused,  said  he  had 
always  given  good  advice  to  the  young  men.  He  concluded  by  saying:  "I  promise 
the  agent  if  I  find  out,  and  I  will  try  to  find  out,  I  will  tell  him  even  if  it  is  my  own 
son."  They  all  said  every  effort  would  be  made  to  discover  the  criminal,  and  then 
left. 

At  9  next  morning,  the  28th,  Captain  Read  started  his  troops  to  the  scene  of  the 
killing,  with  a  view  of  interviewing  the  coroner  and  the  citizens,  to  get  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  case.  He  left  the  agenoy  at  about  11  o'clock  to  join 
his  command.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  I  was  with  White  Bull,  who  came  to 
tell  me  that  David  Stanley  had  confessed  to  the  murder.  He  said  Stanley  said  he 
was  the  only  guilty  one,  and  that  he  repeatedly  reiterated  it;  that  Stanley  informed 
him  he  would  not  surrender,  but  would  fight  at  3  o'clock ;  that  he  was  willing  to  die 
to  save  his  people,  but  would  not  surrender.  I  told  White  Bui]  that  that  would  not 
do;  that  no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  this;  that  all  must  be  turned  over  to  me; 
that  I  would  not  allow  a  fight  to  take  place.    He  then  went  back  to  his  oamp. 

I  immediately  started  a  courier  after  Captain  Read,  who  returned  the  answer  that 
he  would  get  here  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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At  1  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  I  sent  a  courier  to  Rosebud  with  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  Dakota : 

"The  Indians  have  given  me  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  acknowledged  killing  of 
sheep-herder.  Have  demanded  names  of  other  two  who  were  engaged  in  the  killing. . 
Surrender  of  Indian  refused.  Have  two  troops  of  cavalry  here  now,  but  think  it 
unwise  to  act  with  this  force,  therefore  respectfully  request  that  two  troops  of 
cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry  be  ordered  here  immediately.'' 

The  Indians  became  more  or  less  excited,  kept  moving  about  in  an  agitated  and 
restless  manner.  The  squaws  and  children  took  to  the  hills  away  from  the  agency, 
while  those  immediately  to  the  west  and  south  were  occupied  by  the  bucks.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  heavily  armed  and  with  their  horses.  I  was  told  by  the  Indians 
that  they  had  only  assembled  to  witness  the  fight  that  Stanley  was  to  have  at  3 
o'clock,  and  that  they  had  understood  that  it  was  postponed  until  7  o'clock.  I 
noticed  that  the  Indians  had  not  dispersed  until  they  were  called  out  to  by  Little 
Chief,  at  about  8  o'clock. 

Captain  Read  returned  to  the  agency  with  his  command  at  about  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  time  Stanley  was  on  a  high  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  agency  and  not  a 
great  distance  from  it.  He  had  his  horse  and  squaw  with  him,  was  in  his  war  dress 
and  paint,  and  was  heavily  armed;  he  was  all  ready  for  the  fight.  It  was  the  desire 
of  Captain  Read  to  charge  and  capture  or  kill  him.  At  this  juncture  a  greatly 
excited  Indian  on  horseback  approached  with  the  information  that  Stanley  did  not 
want  to  fight  the  soldiers,  but  did  want  to  fight  the  citizens,  meaning  the  deputy 
sheriffs  who  were  here.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  tell  Stanley  I  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  fight  him  and  for  him  to  come  in  and  surrender.  Deputy  Sheriff  Smith 
told  me  he  would  attempt  his  capture  if  I  would  guarantee  his  safety  from  the  other 
Indians.  I  told  him  I  could  not  so  guarantee,  and  moreover  there  would  be  no-  fight 
and  that  Stanley  must  be  captured  without  any  bloodshed.  It  was  my  earnest 
desire  to  capture  Stanley  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  in  order  to  turn  him  over  to 
the  civil  authorities  for  punishment,  after  trial  and  conviotion  under  State  laws.  I 
wanted  this  done  as  an  example  for  those  amongst  the  Indians  who  contemplate 
wrongdoing,  and  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  fight  and  was 
killed  he  would  be  a  hero  and  brave  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe,  whose  example  should 
be  emulated  by  the  young  men.  Stanley  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Head  Chief 
and  Crazy  Mule,  of  whose  heroic  death  stories  are  told  around  the  fires,  making 
every  young  man  anxious  for  a  similar  death,  so  he,  too,  can  become  a  brave  and 
famous  man. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1891  that  these  two  young  men  killed  a  white  boy  and  hid  the 
body  in  the  hills,  where  it  was  found  after  a  search  of  several  days.  The  murderers 
were  discovered  through  their  boasting  of  the  deed;  their  surrender  was  demanded, 
but  it  was  refused,  though  they  were  willing  to  be  killed  and  would  die  fighting. 
Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  five  troops  of  cavalry  stationed  here  were 
ordered  to  prepare  for  the  affray.  At  the  appointed  time  the  troops  took  their  station 
in  the  rear  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  each  young  man  took  his  position  on  a  hill 
on  either  side  of  the  troops.  The  young  men  charged  down  the  hills  on  their  horses 
upon  the  troops,  singing  their  death  songs  and  firing  at  the  soldiers.  They  were 
finally  killed,  they  only  shooting  a  few  of  the  horses  of  the  soldiers.  Stones  mark 
the  footsteps  of  the  horses  on  the  hillsides,  and  the  bodies  of  the  "braves"  were 
buried  in  a  grave  prepared  for  them  beforehand. 

The  squaws  watched  the  fight  from  a  point  apart  from  the  bucks.  At  its  close 
the  squaws  sang  the  death  songs  and  urged  the  bucks  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
.  young  men ;  the  men  beoame  very  much  excited,  and  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  five  troops  of  cavalry  a  fight  was  narrowly  averted.  Thus  these  two  young 
men  became  "  heroes,"  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  incident  I  forbade  any 
fighting.  These  people  do  not  fear  death,  but  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  hanging 
or  even  lengthy  imprisonment;  and  if  this  man  Stanley  could  be  convicted  and 
hanged,  it  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  these  Indians.  For  these  reasons 
I  was  opposed  to  the  capture  of  Stanley  by  force.  Besides,  I  did  not  think  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  make  the  attempt  with  but  two  troops  of  cavalry  here;  while  I 
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believe  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  to  resist  the  capture  of  Stanley,  still  there 
was  no  telling  what  they  would  do  when  one  of  their  people  was  being  fired  upon ; 
had  they  made  a  resistance  there  is  no  telling  where  it  would  have  ended.  They  can 
muster  almost  500  warriors,  and  knowing  of  their  disposition  to  resist  in  1891,  when 
much  weaker  than  now,  I  thought  two  troops  of  cavalry  would  not  stand  much 
show  of  overcoming  these  warriors,  whose  fierceness  was  noted. 

About  this  time,  from  remarks  made  to  me  by  the  Indians  and  by  their  actions,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  because  they 
could  not  understand  why  they  were  here,  they  not  knowing  the  difference  between 
the  representatives  of  the  law  and  the  cowboys ;  this  rendered  them  very  close- 
mouthed,  and  I  was  unable  to  get  any  information  from  them  that  would  answer  for 
evidence  against  Stanley  when  he  was  brought  to  trial.  As  the  presence  of  the 
deputy  sheriffs  interfered  with  my  investigation,  and  as  I  was  firmly  of  the  opinion 
I  could  get  no  further  evidence  from  the  Indians  while  they  were  here,  I  put  the 
case  fairly  before  them  and  asked  them  for  the  cause  of  justice  to  withdraw  from 
the  reservation.  This  they  refused  to  do  unless  they  were  ordered  to  do  so.  Captain 
Read  and  Lieutenant  Livermore  also  urged  them  to  leave,  but  they  remained  obdu- 
rate. After  all  efforts  had  proven  unavailing,  I  finally,  on  the  29th,  gave  Mr.  Smith 
the  following  letter : 

"Under  section  2152,  Revised  Statutes,  United  States,  it  is  my  duty  as  Indian 
agent  to  'procure  the  arrest  and  trial  of  all  Indians  accused  of  committing  any 
crime,  offense,  or  misdemeanor,  and  of  all  other  persons  who  may  have  committed 
crimes  or  offenses  within  any  State  or  Territory  and  have  fled  into  the  Indian  country, 
either  by  demanding  the  same  of  the  chiefs  of  the  proper  tribe  or  by  such  other 
means  as  the  President  may  authorize.' 

"Referring  to  your  presence  at  this  time  on  this  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
awaiting  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  murderers  of  one  John  Hoover,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  reservation,  at  some  time  between  May  3  and  the  20th  instant.  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  information  that  one  David  Stanley,  a  Cheyenne  Indian 
under  my  charge,  has  acknowledged  that  he  (Stanley)  committed  said  murder. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  procure  the  arrest  of  said  Stanley,  which,  will  be 
accomplished  as  speedily  as  possible.  Upon  apprehension  of  said  Stanley  he  will  be 
turned  over  to  you  at  such  point  outside  of  this  reservation  as  you  may  request, 
together  with  any  others  who  may  be  found  to  be  implicated  in  the  committing  said 
murder. 

"  Meantime,  I  consider  that  your  presence  on  the  reservation  is  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and  may  incite  them  to  offer  violence.  As  a 
matter  of  expediency  in  procuring  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  murderers,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  you  should  withdraw  from  the  reservation  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
therefore  request  that  you  do  so  at  once." 

After  they  had  left,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  29th,  I  took  the  interpreter  and  went  to 
White  Bull's  camp,  with  the  intention  to  have  Stanley  meet  me  there,  if  he  would, 
and  have  a  talk  with  me.  I  requested  Badger  and  Red  Bird,  father  and  uncle  of 
Stanley,  to  go  with  me  to  see  Stanley.  I  wanted  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  sur- 
render, as  I  was  fully  determined  he  should  be  taken  alive  and  as  fully  resolved  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  "hero"  of  himself.  They  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  go  with  me  and  urge  him  to  surrender,  but  they  did  not  know  where  he  was, 
as  they  had  not  seen  him  since  the  evening  before.  I  thereupon  called  the  headmen 
together  and  asked  where  he  was.  They  all  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  his 
whereabouts.  I  then  ordered  that  strict  search  be  made  for  him ;  that  runners  go 
to  the  hills  and  search  for  him,  and  bring  him  in  if  found.  They  returned  without 
him,  saying  he  must  be  in  hiding.  1  then  gave  the  most  strict  orders  that  he  must 
be  found  or  that  White  Bull's  band  must  stand  the  consequences.  But  still  hearing 
nothing  from  him,  on  the  morning  of  May  30 1  ordered  out  the  entire  tribe  in  search 
of  him,  with  instructions  that  he  must  be  found  and  brought  in  without  fail. 

At  4  o'clock  the  morning  of  31st  word  was  brought  to  me  by  two  Indians  that 
Stanley  had  been  seen  at  Black  Eagle's  camp  about  16  miles  from  the  agency;  that  he 
was  surrounded  and  could  not  escape.  At  9  o'clock  I  started  for  the  place,  accom- 
panied by  my  son,  the  driver,  and  Badger,  together  with  two  interpreters.  As  we 
neared  the  camp,  I  was  informed  by  a  runner  that  Stanley  had  been  captured.  Wben 
I  arrived  there,  I  found  about  one  hundred  armed  Indians  on  horseback.  Stanley  was 
in  a  tepee  with  some  Mends  eating  his  dinner;  he  was  still  armed;  he  refused  to 
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talk  then,  wanted  to  wait  until  he  got  to  the  agency;  he  also  refused  to  give  np  his 
arms,  and  I  thought  it  unnecessary  as  well  as  useless,  as  the  Indians  were  afraid  of 
him,  thinking  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  ready  to  fight  for  his  life,  to  attempt  to 
remove  them  by  force.  When  we  arrived  near  the  agency,  he  said  he  was  ready 
to  talk  with  me  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  Badger,  and  Black  Eagle.  I  then 
persuaded  him  to  deliver  his  rifle  to  me,  but  he  was  quite  obstinate  at  first ;  he 
insisted  upon  retaining  his  horse,  knife,  and  ammunition.  We  then  had  a  talk.  I 
asked  him  why  he  killed  Hoover.  He  denied  that  he  killed  him ;  he  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  to  fight  so  as  to  die.  After  some  more  conversation  on  this  subject, 
and  after  my  insisting  upon  his  surrender,  peaceably,  if  possible,  if  not,  otherwise, 
he  finally  gave  his  horse  to  his  mother  and  prepared  to  go  with  me.  He  wanted  to 
visit  with  his  people  during  the  night,  and  promised  to  talk  next  day ;  but  I  would 
not  let  him  get  out  of  my  sight  again,  so  I  soon  reached  the  agency  and  placed  him 
in  the  agency  jail,  and  caused  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  be  placed  over  him. 

At  about  noon  this  day  one  troop  of  cavalry  from  Fort  Custer  arrived  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Norvell.  Sheriff  Gibb  and  four  deputies  also  arrived  at  the  agency 
while  I  was  away.  That  evening  I  made  an  appointment  with  the  sheriff  for  the 
next  morning,  as  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me.  He  gave  me  a  letter,  saying  "This 
letter  is  from  the  county  attorney,  and  you  had  better  read  it  before  morning,  as  it 
might  enlighten  you  concerning  your  duties,"  etc.  On  the  morning  of  June  1  we 
met  in  the  office.  I  invited  Major  Norvell  and  Captain  Read  to  be  present  during  my 
interview  with  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies.  The  first  thing  the  sheriff  did  was  to 
produce  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  for  violating  a  section  of  the  statute  of  Montana, 
in  resisting  officers  while  attempting  to  make  an  arrest,  having  reference  to  letter 
already  quoted  in  this  report.  I  gave  my  recognizance  to  appear  at  such  a  time  to  be 
arranged  by  the  county  attorney  and  myself.  He  then  demanded  the  person  of  David 
Stanley,  and  produced  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I  declined  to  turn  him  over  at  that 
time,  for  various  reasons,  as  shown  in  letter  to  Sheriff  Gibb,  which  appears  below. 
I  tried  to  show  him  that  in  all  probability  to  turn  him  over  now  would  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice;  that  I  would  deliver  him  up  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  more  evidence 
from  him,  which  would  be  within  two  days.  Both  Major  Norvell  and  Captain  Read 
endeavored  to  turn  the  sheriff,  but  could  not  do  so,  so  I  was  finally  compelled  to  give 
him  the  following  letter : 

"  Referring  to  my  letter  of  May  29,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  your  deputy, 
the  contents  of  which  you  are  cognizant,  and  referring  to  your  demand  for  the  pris- 
oner, David  Stanley,  in  tendering  your  warrant  for  his  arrest  this  day,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  I  feel  constrained  by  my  sense  of  duty  as  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  respectfully  to  decline  complying  with  your  demand  for 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner,  Stanley,  was  secured  yesterday  through  my  efforts  and 
influence  with  his  people ;  he  is  in  safe  custody  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
troops  stationed  here.  I  have  not  completed  my  duty  in  collecting  all  the  evidence  in 
his  case,  though  I  think  I  have  it  nearly  sufficient  to  secure  his  conviction  for  the 
murder  of  John  Hoover.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  by  me  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary information  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of  any  and  all  other 
Indians  of  this  tribe  who  may  have  been  implicated  with  Stanley  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime. 

'*  I  will  require  the  presence  here  of  Stanley  for  a  day  or  two  longer  at  least,  to 
enable  me  to  gather  further  evidence  against  him  and  his  supposed  accomplices.  As 
soon  as  my  investigation  is  complete,  Stanley  and  any  others  found  to  be  implicated 
with  him  will  be  promptly  turned  over  to  your  custody  for  trial  by  the  State  courts, 
together  with  all  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  which  will  lead  to  their  conviction. 

"Meantime,  I  consider  that  the  presence  of  yourself  or  deputies  here  on  this  res- 
ervation handicaps  me  in  the  performance  of  my  plain  duty  under  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  to  procure  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  guilty  parties, 
and  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  excitement  among  the  Indians  under  my  oharge  and 
may  incite  them  to  offer  violence,  should  any  attempt  be  made  by  civil  authorities 
to  use  or  display  force  in  attempting  to  make  arrests  here  at  this  time.  As  a  matter 
of  duty  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  in  handling  these 
Indians  through  the  agents  appointed  over  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency  in 
procuring  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  in  this  case,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  you 
should  withdraw  from  this  reservation  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  I  therefore  repeat 
my  request  that  you  do  so  at  once. 

"I  earnestly  urge  that  you  comply  with  this  request  in  order  to  aid  me  in  securing 
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the  apprehension  of  the  Indians  supposed  to  be  implicated  with  Stanley,  and 
thereby  aid  in  securing  the  ends  of  law  and  justice  as  quickly  as  possible;  I  have 
no  desire  or  intention  to  prevent  the  guilty  parties  from  being  brought  to  trial  by 
the  State  courts,  nor  to  hinder  or  thwart  you  in  procuring  their  arrest,  and  all  evi- 
dence which  may  aid  in  securing  their  conviction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  desire  to 
give  you  all  the  assistance  in  this  matter  that  may  lie  in  my  power ;  but  I  must  not 
be  hampered  by  imprudent  or  hasty  action  on  your  part,  and  must  insist  in  main- 
taining order  among  the  Indians  under  my  charge  on  this  Government  reservation, 
by  restraining  them  and  others  from  any  acts  of  violence  or  disturbance. 

"Stanley's  accomplices,  if  any,  have  been  demanded  of  his  people,  and  this 
demand  will  be  insisted  upon  by  me  and  every  effort  is  being  made  by  me  to  ferret 
them  out.    You  shall  have  them  as  soon  as  they  are  known." 

Sheriff  Gibb  left  soon  after  receiving  the  letter,  but  left  his  four  deputies. 

On  the  evening  of  June  2  one  troop  of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry  arrived 
from  Fort  Eeogh,  under  command  of  Captain  Kinzie,  Second  Infantry. 

I  continued  my  investigations  during  the  2d  and  3d,  but  was  unable  uo  obtain 
much  information.  I  attribute  the  reticence  of  the  Indians  to  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  the  agency.  I  finally  informed  Major  Norwood,"  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  that  I  was  through  with  Stanley,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  an 
escort  of  cavalry  to  deliver  him  to  the  sheriff  at  Rosebud  Station  to  be  taken  to  Miles 
City  for  incarceration  and,  in  due  time,  trial.  They  left  here  at  4  a.  m.  the  4th  instant, 
with  one  troop  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Head. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  I  informed  Deputy  Sheriff  Smith  that  Stanley  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Rosebud  upon  the  arrival  of  the  eastbound 
train  on  Sunday,  the  6th.  He  replied  that  he  would  leave  in  the  morning,  but  would 
leave  one  deputy  here.  I  told  him  I  could  see  no  reason  why  any  should  remain,  and 
asked  him  to  take  them  all  with  him.  This  he  refused  to  do  unless  put  off.  I  then 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  him : 

"  Referring  to  my  communications  of  May  29  and  June  1,  addressed  to  yourself 
and  Sheriff  .Gibb,  respectively,  concerning  the  arrest  and  proposed  delivery  of  one 
David  Stanley,  a  Cheyenne  Indian  under  my  charge,  accused  of  the  murder  of  John 
Hoover,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  consider  that  the  presence  here  of 
yourself  or  other  sheriffs  or  deputies  at  the  time  pending  investigation  of  the  case 
in  question  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance  to  the  Indians  under  my  charge, 
and  to  a  great  extent  hampers  me  in  conducting  the  investigation  and  in  managing 
the  Indians.  Under  my  authority  as  provided  for  by  section  2058,  Revised  Statutes 
United  States,  to  "manage  and  superintend  the  intercourse  with  the  Indians"  under 
my  charge,  and  further  referring  to  my  requests  to  yourself  and  Sheriff  Gibb  in  the 
letters  above  mentioned,  that  you  withdraw  from  this  reservation,  I  now  direct  and 
order  that  you  and  all  other  sheriffs  or  deputies  leave  this  reservation  without  delay, 
and  that  you  remain  outside  the  limits  of  the  same  until  you  can  come  provided  with 
duly  executed  warrants  of  a  specific  nature.  This  measure  I  deem  necessary  on  the 
grounds  of  public  peace  and  safety,  and  in  order  that  I  may  more  speedily  accom- 
plish the  procuring  of  evidence  against  David  Stanley  and  his  supposed  accomplices. 
Your  presence  here  hampers  me  in  performing  my  duty  in  this  connection.  Stanley 
will  be  turned  over  as  per  arrangement  between  myself  and  Sheriff  Gibb. 

I  have  made  another  demand  upon  the  tribe  for  the  surrender  of  Stanley's  accom- 
plices. I  shall  use  every  means  within  my  power  to  ferret  them  out.  This  may  not 
be  accomplished  at  once,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  be  discovered  in 
some  future  time  by  admissions  made  by  the  interested  parties. 

I  must  earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  consideration  and  favorable  action  for  the 
stationing  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  this  point  permanently.  This  is  very  essential 
for  the  peace,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  settlers  as  well  as  the  employees  of  this 
agency.  Detachments  from  the  troop  could  patrol  the  reservation  and  by  their 
presence  restrain  the  Indians  from  committing  any  overt  act,  such  as  killing  cattle, 
leaving  the  reservation  without  permission,  etc.  The  settlers  have  been  worked  up 
to  a  fearful  pitch,  and  the  presence  of  cavalry  will  restore  confidence  among  them. 

The  Indians  are  quiet  and  in  good  temper.  They  have  been  in  this  condition  all 
the  time,  except  on  the  day  Stanley  proposed  to  fight,  when  they  were  excited  and 
restless.  The  next  day  they  appeared  without  arms  and  resumed  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  Indians  are  all  on  the  reservation,  and 
have  been  all  the  time  during  the  troubles.  They  have  shown  no  signs  of  being 
troublesome,  except  on  the  day  spoken  of;  they  have  not  been  in  their  war  clothes, 
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nor  have  they  had  on  war  paint.  No  fights  and  no  quarrels  have  taken  place 
between  settlers  and  Indians  or  between  soldiers  and  Indians.  The  roads  have  all 
been  open  for  travel,  and  no  one  has  been  stoppe  an  no  one  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing the  reservation,  except  as  shown  by  the  letters  to  the  sheriffs.  No  one  has  been 
assaulted  or  insulted  as  I  can  find  out.  Not  a  shot  has  been  fired  by  anyone,  and  no 
one  has  been  hurt  or  killed.  There  are  no  renegade  Crows  here  and  no  Sioux,  and 
there  have  been  none.  Everything  has  been  done  by  me  I  possibly  could  do  to  bring 
the  murderers  to  justice.  I  have  never  considered  it  unsafe  for  the  settlers  to  remain 
at  their  homes.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  an  outbreak  by  the  Indians. 

The  newspaper  reports,  which  I  saw  to-day  for  the  first  time,  are  all  gross  exag- 
gerations. If  any  such  things  had  occurred  as  given  in  the  papers,  I  surely  would 
have  notified  you  at  once. 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  up  to  date.  I  will  keep 
you  fully  informed  if  anything  should  transpire.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 

Captain,  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

4 

Tongue  River  Agency,  June  23,  1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  further  repcrt  on  the  affairs  at  this  agency  grow- 
ing out  of  the  murder  of  John  Hoover  by  Stanley.  I  made  report  of  the  capture  of 
Stanley  and  all  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  reservation  under  date  of  5th 
instant.  Since  then  nothing  of  great  consequence  has  occurred.  On  June  9  Sheriff 
Gibb  and  three  of  his  deputies  arrived  at  the  agency.  I  informed  him  that  I  was 
entirely  willing  to  turn  over  to  him  any  and  all  Indians  for  whom  he  had  warrants ; 
he  presented  warrants  for  Yellow  Hair  and  Sam  Crow,  whereupon  I  immediately 
sent  for  them  and  upon  their  appearance  I  delivered  them  to  the  sheriff.  An  escort 
of  cavalry  was  requested  in  order  to  assure  their  safe  arrival  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  instant  they  left  the  agency  for  Rosebud  Station. 

Sheriff  Gibb  informed  me  that  the  judge  of  the  State  court  advised  him  that  the 
proper  mode  of  procedure  would  be  for  the  sheriff  to  present  the  warrants  to  the 
agent,  and  that  the  agent  would  then  deliver  the  parties  to  be  arrested  to  the  sheriff; 
a  different  way  from  that  the  sheriff  formerly  insisted  upon,  that  of  entering  the 
reservation  with  as  many  deputies  as  he  wanted,  even  to  a  company  of  unorganized 
militia,  without  the  consent  of  the  agent.  I  told  Sheriff  Gibb  that  if  he  desired  to 
remain  to  endeavor  to  obtain  evidence  I  would  assist  him  all  I  could,  but  he  declined, 
as  he  would  be  unable  to  be  successful  in  his  inquiries.  I  also  told  him  if  he  had 
other  Indians  to  arrest  to  come  up  quietly  without  heralding  his  intentions  in  all 
the  papers  and  to  the  settlers  in  this  country  so  as  to  frighten  them  and  cause  them 
to  leave  their  homes  again,  thinking  that  the  Indians  would  resist.  Everything  is 
quiet,  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  discovery  of  Hoover's  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  day  the  fight  between  Stanley  and  the  sheriffs  was  advertised  to  take  place. 
The  Indians  are  orderly  and  at  their  homes  attending  to  what  duties  they  have 
devolving  upon  them.  I  apprehend  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  excitement  and 
alarms. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence  to  arrest  Stanley's  accomplices,  if  any,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  I  am  almost  convinced  that  there  are  none. 

I  must  again  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  buying  out  the  bona  fide  sottlers  on 
the  reservation,  ejecting  the  squatters,  fencing  in  the  reservation  and  stocking  it 
with  cattle.    I  can  see  no  other  way  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,* 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Captain,  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  2).  C 
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PYRAMID  LAKE  INDIANS,  NEVADA. 

An  agreement  was  negotiated  October  17, 1891,  with  the  Pah-TTte 
Indians  upon  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  which  includes  the  town  of  Wads- 
worth.  This  agreement  was  laid  before  Congress  January  11, 1892,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  ratified,  although  its  ratification  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended. 

Recently  this  office  received  an  inquiry  through  Senator  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  from  an  Indian  of  the. Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  as  to  the 
status  of  that  agreement,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Indians 
are  still  waiting  for  the  u  Great  Father n  at  Washington  to  take  some 
action  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  am  of  opinion  that  even  at  this  late 
date  the  agreement  should  be  revived  and  confirmed  by  Congress. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  reservation,  are  without  title  to  their  holdings,  being,  as  this  office 
regards  them,  intruders  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
feel  aggrieved  on  account  of  the  trespass  of  the  whites  upon  their 
reservation,  and  thus  the  matter  has  been  for  years  in  an  unsettled 
condition.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  be  urged  to 
ratify  the  agreement  of  1891. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  negotiate  with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  and  with  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  the  company, 
as  provided  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1896  (28 
Stat.,  887). 

December  4, 1896,  Mr.  Garrett  reported  his  failure  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment either  with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  or  with  the  Indians;  and 
December  10,  reporting  more  in  detail,  he  stated  that  the  lowest  price 
at  which  the  company  offered  to  sell  was  $270,345,  or  some  $70,000  more 
than  the  price  at  which  the  trustee  of  the  company  offered  to  sell  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Garrett  advises  that  the  Government  proceed  to  allot 
the  lands  in  severalty,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  the  company,  as 
this  course  might  at  least  force  an  issue  in  the  courts  and  thus  put  the 
character  of  the  company's  claim  to  a  direct  test.  These  communica- 
tions were  transmitted  to  Congress  and  may  be  found  published  in 
House  Doc.  No.  309,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mention  was  also  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  an  investigation 
of  the  lease  question  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  then  being  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  for  the  year  1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  340).  United  States  Indian  Agent 
Jewell,  New  York  Agency,  who  had  been  directed  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, reported  December  5, 1896,  giving  some  data  with  respect  to 
these  leases,  but  stating  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
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figures  showing  the  exact  number  of  leases,  the  area  of  land  covered 
by  them,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom.  He  submitted  reports  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  from  the  county  clerk  of  Cattarau- 
gus County  upon  whom  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  information. 

The  Seneca  clerk  reports  that  there  are  recorded  in  a  book  com- 
mencing March  22, 1881,  76  leases;  that  from  the  year  1892  there  are 
five  libers  containing  the  records  of  1,443  leases  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years;  that  the  same  records  show  a  large  number  of  "subleases" 
recorded,  the  original  leases  having  been  of  large  tracts  which  were 
subsequently  subdivided  and  subleased;  that  the  number  of  acres 
covered  by  these  leases  is  approximately  5,490 ;  and  that  the  description 
of  the  lands  in  a  great  many  leases  is  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  quantity  of  land  from  any  data  contained  in  the 
descriptions. 

The  report  of  the  county  clerk  of  Cattaraugus  County  shows  that 
the  total  number  of  Seneca  leases  recorded  in  his  office  is  3,111 ;  total 
number  made  prior  to  1892  being  2,031,  the  average  term  of  which  was 
for  twelve  years ;  that  the  number  of  leases  renewed  in  1892  which  have 
been  recorded  is  1,080,  the  same  being  for  ninety-nine  years,  under  the 
act  of  1875  (18  Stat.  L.,  330)  and  the  act  of  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  558) ;  that 
prior  to  1880  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands  was  leased  in  large 
tracts  and  afterwards  divided  up  into  smaller  parcels  and  subleased; 
that  the  average  amount  of  rental  (as  stated  in  the  leases)  received  by 
the  Indians  per  annum  prior  to  1892  was  $10  per  lease;  that  the  aver- 
age rental  per  annum  since  1892  is  $5  per  lease,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  descriptions  is  such  in  nearly  all  the  leases  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  quantity  of  land  contained  therein  without  a 
survey. 

The  agent  also  reported  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  leases  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Seneca  Nation  are  also  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  Cattaraugus  County,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  ascertain  the  exact  number  which  are  recorded  in  both  places. 
His  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  may  be  found  published  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  53,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  Indians  suffer,  and  this  office  is  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  individual  property  rights  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Seneca  Nation.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  sole  juris- 
diction in  land  matters  is  conferred  upon  the  peacemaker's  courts  of 
the  Seneca  Nation — tribunals  of  fully  established  ignorance  and  alleged 
corruptibility.  As  a  result,  the  defeated  parties  usually  appeal  to  this 
office  for  redress,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that  the 
office  can  not  interfere  with  the  judgments  of  the  legally  constituted 
courts.  The  agent  has  been  directed  to  prepare  a  petition  for  signa- 
ture by  the  Indians  asking  the  legislature  to  give  the  State  courts 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  these  cases,  and  when  the  petition  shall  be 
presented  to  this  office  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  New  York  legislature 
with  strong  recommendation  for  favorable  action. 
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The  leasing  of  lands  on  the  Allegany  Beservation  for  oil  purposes 
has  been  agitating  the  Indians  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  year. 
In  1893  a  lease  made  by  the  Seneca  Nation  to  William  B.  Barker,  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  gave  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  boring  for  oil  on 
any  part  of  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Oil  Springs  reservations. 
This  lease,  to  which  this  office  was  not  a  party  in  any  way,  was  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1893  (27 
Stat.,  470). 

Owing  to  an  alleged  breach  of  covenant  by  Barker,  a  new  lease  was 
entered  into  between  the  Indians  and  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1896.  As  some  of  the  Indians  alleged  that  fraud  and  undue 
influence  were  used  in  procuring  the  new  lease,  the  Senate  by  resolution 
adopted  April  29, 1897,  called  upon  the  Department  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  report.  United  States  Indian  Inspector  McCormick,  was 
detailed  to  make  the  investigation,  and  he  reported  May  11,  1897, 
recommending  ratification  of  the  lease.  His  report  may  be  found  pub- 
lished in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  76,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  The 
lease  was  ratified  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  7, 1897.  This  office  assumes  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of 
these  leases  and  neither  approves  nor  disapproves  them. 

TUETLE  MOUNTAIN  CHIPPEWAS,  NOETH  DAKOTA. 

The  affairs  of  these  Indians  continue  in  the  same  unhappy  state  of 
uncertainty.  The  agreement  concluded  with  them  October  22,  1892, 
has  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  until  it  shall  be  their  state  of  disquiet 
and  unrest  will  doubtless  continue.  Drafts  of  bills  for  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement  have  several  times  been  submitted  to  Congress  with 
recommendation  for  favorable  action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ratification 
will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

EEMOVAL  OF  SAC  AtfD  FOX  AGENCY  SITE,  OKLAHOMA. 

A  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 
1894  (28  Stat.,  295),  authorizes  any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of 
Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued,  and  who  is  over  21 
years  of  age,  to  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by 
such  patent  in  excess  of  80  acres,  etc.  Under  this  act  and  under  pre- 
vious legislation  authorizing  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands  the  Indian 
agent  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  must  devote  much  more 
of  his  attention  to  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Citizen  Potta- 
watomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees,  in  the  lease  and  sale  of  their 
lands,  than  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  under 
his  agency.  But  the  present  site  of  the  agency  on  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Eeservation  is  too  remote  from  the  Pottawatomies  and  Shawnees  to 
permit  his  attendance  upon  these  specific  duties,  which  required  in 
the  past  few  years  the  constant  services  of  a  United  States  special 
Indian  agent 
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It  is  suggested  that  by  a  removal  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  from 
its  present  site  in  Lincoln  County  to  the  town  or  vicinity  of  Shawnee, 
on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailroad,  or  to  Tecumseh,  both  in 
Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.,  a  more  central  position  would  be  secured 
so  that  the  agent  could  maintain  a  more  uniform  oversight  over  the 
interests  of  the  several  tribes  within  his  jurisdiction.  If  the  agency 
were  located  upon  this  railroad,  it  would  be  much  more  accessible  than 
it  now  is  to  special  agents  and  inspectors,  and  the  Pottawatomies  and 
Absentee  Shawnees,  in  effecting  a  lease  or  sale  of  their  lands,  would 
not  be  obliged  to  make  extended  and  expensive  trips  to  the  agency 
to  have  their  deeds  duly  acknowledged  or  approved.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  a  reasonable  appro- 
priation to  meet  the  expenses  of  removing  the  agency  and  for  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings  at  the  new  site. 

SALE  OF  CITIZEN  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  ABSENTEE 

SHAWNEE  LANDS,  OEXAHOMA. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1896,  page  90,  it  was  stated  that  there  had 
been  approved  by  the  Department,  up  to  July  25, 1896, 157  assign- 
ments of  land  from  the  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees,  aggre- 
gating in  area  19,479.54  acres,  valued  at  $118,304.87.  This  comprised 
14,082.74  acres  in  Pottawatomie  County,  valuation  $84,269.07,  or  an 
average  of  $5.98  per  acre,  and  5,396.80  acres  in  Cleveland  County, 
valuation  $34,035.80,  or  an  average  of  $6.31  per  acre. 

Since  then  there  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  up  to 
August  2, 1897,  87  assignments  by  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  at  an 
average  of  $5.55  per  acre,  viz,  73  in  Pottawatomie  County,  aggregating 
7,072.54  acres,  for  $39,786.06,  and  14  in  Cleveland  County,  aggregat- 
ing 1,957.27  acres,  for  $10,330.  During  the  same  peripd  there  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department  14  assignments  by  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians,  at  an  average  of  $6.85  per  acre,  viz,  12  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County,  aggregating  808.70  acres,  for  $5,761.16,  and  2  in  Cleve- 
land County,  aggregating  120  acres,  for  $600.  The  total  is  101  assign- 
ments, covering  9,958.51  acres  of  land,  for  $56,477.22,  or  an  average  of 
$5.67  per  acre. 

BOUNDARY  OF  KLAMATH  RESERVATION,  OREGON. 

The  Klamath  Boundary  Commission,  consisting  of  W.  P.  Coleman, 
R.  P.  Hammond,  and  I.  D.  Applegate,  was  authorized  by  a  clause  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.,  321).  Its  report, 
rendered  December  18, 1896,  was  submitted  to  Congress  January  26, 
1897. 

The  area  which  the  commission  ascertained  and  determined  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  treaty  reservation  by  the  erroneous  survey  of 
its  outboundaries  was  617,490  acres,  the  value  of  which  was  determined 
to  be  $533,270,  being  at  the  rate  of  86.36  cents  per  acre.    The  commis- 
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sioners  recommended  that  one-fourth  of  that  amount  be  paid  to  the 
Indians,  per  capita,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  and  mowing 
machines,  and  that  the  remaining  portion  be  hokt  in  trust  for  them  by 
the  United  States,  for  such  period  as  Congress  might  prohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands  which  were  then  being  allotted  to  them,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Indians  per  capita. 

In  its  report  of  January  25, 1897,  this  office  recommended  that  the 
sum  of  $350,000  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  these  Indians,  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  such  interest  to  be  paid  to  them  annually  per  capita,  the 
remainder  of  the  $533,270,  after  the  payment  of  the  legal  fees  of  attor- 
neys, to  be  expended  in  the  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands,  the  erec- 
tion of  houses,  and  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  mowing  machines 
and  agricultural  implements,  and  for  similar  purposes.  The  draft  of 
an  item  embodying  these  suggestions  was  prepared  for  insertion  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  the  Department  recommended  that  the 
matter  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration  by  Congress;  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

These  Indians  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
lands  erroneously  excluded  from  their  reservation,  and  the  amount 
proposed  is  reasonable  and  just.  As  they  are  now  taking  allotments 
and  preparing  for  citizenship,  the  money  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
them  now  than  at  any  future  time.  I  trust  the  matter  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

UKCOMPAHGEE  RESERVATION,  UTAH. 

The  act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  62),  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  allot  agricultural  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians  now  located  upon  or  belonging  to  the 
Uncompahgre  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Utah,  said  allotments  to  be  upon 
the  Uncompahgre  and  Uintah  reservations  or  elsewhere  in  said  State.  And  all  the 
lands  of  said  Uncompahgre  Reservation  not  theretofore  allotted  in  severalty  to  said 
Uncompahgre  Utes  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  be  open  for  location  and  entry  under  all  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States;  excepting,  however,  therefrom  all  lands  containing  gilsonite,  asphalt,  elate- 
rite,  or  other  like  substances,  and  the  title  to  all  of  the  said  lands  containing 
gilsonite,  asphaltum,  elaterite,  or  other  like  substances  is  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

June  18, 1897,  this  office  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the 
President  be  asked  to  authorize  the  allotments  thus  provided  for,  to  be 
made  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794).  August  7  the  Depart- 
ment decided  that  the  allotments  to  the  Uncompahgres  should  be 
made  under  the  acts  of  June  18,  1880,  August  15,  1894,  and  June  7, 
1897,  giving  controlling  force  to  the  latter  act  where  there  is  any  differ- 
ence; also  that  the  Uncompahgres  are  required  to  pay  for  their  allot* 
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ments  in  Utah  $1.25  per  acre  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  their  reservation  in  Colorado. 

Messrs.  James  Jeffreys,  Boss  Guffin,  and  Howell  P.  Myton  have  been 
appointed  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1894,  and  have  entered  upon 
their  duties  under  instructions  from  this  office  dated  August  25, 1897, 
approved  by  the  Department  August  27, 1897. 

FISHERIES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

A  report  to  the  Attorney-General,  dated  March  15, 1897,  from  William 
H.  Brinker,  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Washington, 
states  that  upon  the  request  of  certain  Indians  of  the  Lummi  tribe  he 
was  directed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  cooperate  with  Messrs. 
Kerr  &  McCord  in  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  a  suit  against 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  et  aL,  to  prevent  interference  by  that 
association  with  the  fishery  rights  of  the  Lummi  Indians  at  the  ancient 
fisheries  located  on  the  reef  at  Point  Roberts,  Washington,  which  were 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  January  22, 1855  (12  Stat.,  928).  A 
suit  was  commenced  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
Indians  in  fishing  at  such  fisheries,  a  large  amount  of  testimony  was 
taken,  and  the  case  was  finally  submitted  to  the  United  States  district 
court  upon  the  pleadings  and  proofs.  The  court,  on  March  13,  1897, 
decided  the  case,  finding  that  the  charges  in  the  bill  had  not  been 
sustained,  and  that  the  defendants  were  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  fish  in  those  waters,  and  that  no  rights  of  the 
Indians  had  been  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Brinker  considers  this  a  very  important  case,  which  should  not 
be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of  a  mere  nisi  prius  court.  There 
is  another  case  pending  in  the  southern  division  of  his  district  entitled 
The  United  States  v.  Winans  Brothers,  for  a  violation  of  the  fishery 
rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians  secured  to  them  by  treaty  of  June  9, 1855 
(12  Stat.,  951),  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indian  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington with  which  treaties  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government  concerning  whose  rights  under  the  treaties  there  is  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  litigation.  He  therefore  thinks  it  important  that 
this  case  should  be  appealed  and  an  authoritative  decision  construing 
these  treaties  rendered  which  would  be  binding  on  all  parties;  especially 
so  as  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  upon  fishery  questions  are  all  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  a  construction  of  one  treaty  by  the  Supreme 
Court  would  perhaps  put  an  end  to  further  litigation. 

Mr.  Brinker  disagrees  with  Judge  Hanford  upon  his  construction  of 
these  treaties  and  insists  that  the  language  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Lummi  Indians — "  that  there  is  hereby  secured  to  said  Indians  the  right 
to  take  fish  in  all  accustomed  fishing  places" — means  something  more 
than  the  mere  right  to  fish  in  all  the  waters  of  the  State  in  common 
with  other  citizens;  and  that  it  was  intended  to  secure  to  them  in  all 
events  the  right  to  fish  at  their  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  places. 
Otherwise  the  provision  of  the  treaty  would  be  meaningless,  and  the  con- 
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sideration  stated  therein  for  the  cession  of  their  claim  and  right  to  the 
country  then  occupied  by  them  would  be  no  consideration  at  all.  For, 
if  this  treaty  did  not  secure,  to  them  some  preference  rights  in  the 
accustomed  fisheries  which  the  Government  should  protect,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  an  unfair  exclusion  of  the  Indians  from  such 
fisheries,  then  it  gave  the  Indians  no  rights  that  are  not  possessed  by 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  right  to  fish  in  pub- 
lic waters.  Hence  the  cession  by  the  Indians  of  their  possessory  right 
to  the  soil  and  fisheries  would  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  fraud 
practiced  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Brinker  cites  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  more  than 
once  said  that  treaties  should  be  construed  in  the  light  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  the  parties  at  the  time,  and  especially  by  the 
Indians;  and  that  in  case  of  treaties  with  Indians  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction should  be  placed  upon  them.  He  lays  down  the  principle 
that  the  treaty  in  question  is  a  contract;  that  the  Government  con- 
sidered the  Indians  as  possessing  the  capacity  to  contract  and  so 
contracted  with  them ;  that  the  fundamental  rule  in  construing  and 
enforcing  all  contracts  is  that  they  must  be  enforced  according  to  the 
intention  and  understanding  of  the  parties  at  the  time  they  were  made. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  Judge  Hanford's  decision  reverses  this  rule 
by  holding  that  while  the  Indians  are  bound  by  the  contract  and  the 
Government  has  rightfully  acquired  the  possession  of  the  lands  ceded 
by  them  in  the  making  of  this  contract,  and  has  adopted  a  system  of 
disposing  of  these  lands  under  which  the  defendants  claim,  yet  that 
the  consideration  upon  which  this  title  was  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment may,  by  the  mere  patent  or  quitclaim  of  the  Government,  be 
defeated  and  destroyed.  The  district  attorney  contends  that  this  is  not 
good  law,  and  declares  that  if  the  Indians  are  bound  by  this  treaty  so 
far  as  the  cession  of  their  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land  and  the 
fisheries  is  concerned,  the  Government  ought  certainly  to  be  bound  also. 

He  adds  that  the  testimony  in  the  case  is  very  voluminous  and  that 
an  appeal  would  be  expensive,  but  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
hesitate  on  the  ground  of  expense  to  carry  out  its  obligations  to  the 
Indians.  He  therefore  filed  a  motion  for  a  rehearing  pro  forma,  and 
awaited  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney- General  in  the  matter.  The 
Attorney-General  directed  Mr.  Brinker,  March  25, 1897,  to  take  an  appeal 
in  this  case,  in  view  of  its  importance  and  its  probable  bearing  upon 
other  cases  pending  or  likely  to  arise  affecting  the  rights  of  Indians 
under  their  treaties. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  perplexing  and  long- 
troublesome  question  is  now  in  position  for  a  final  decision.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  matter  will  be  settled, 
and  the  office  hereafter  will  know  how  to  advise  the  Indians  and 
whether  they  can  be  protected  from  trespassers. 
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STOCKBRIDGES  AND  MUNSEES  IK  WISCONSIN. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  office  stated  that  a  report  had  been 
received  from  Agent  Savage,  Green  Bay  Agency,  on  his  investigations 
into  the  question  of  what  Stockbridgfc  and  Munsee  Indians  were  entitled 
under  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.,  744),  to  patents  in  fee  simple 
for  the  lands  allotted  under  the  treaty  of  1856  (11  Stat.,  663),  and  the 
act  of  1871  (16  Stat.,  404).  It  was  also  stated  that  administrative 
examination  of  that  report  was  being  withheld  until  certain  protests 
touching  the  validity  of  the  enrollment  of  the  tribe  should  have  been 
determined  by  the  Department. 

The  Department,  November  30, 1896,  overruled  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  enrollment  and  confirmed  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  person 
whose  right  to  enrollment  required  further  investigation,  and  with  the 
exception  of  certain  others  whose  names  this  office,  October  15, 1896, 
had  recommended  be  dropped  from  the  roll  because  they  had  elected 
to  take  rights  with  the  tribes  in  New  York,  to  which,  through  one 
parent,  they  belonged  by  blood. 

As  the  persons  dropped  from  the  rolls  and*  the  person  whose  right 
depended  upon  the  result  of  further  investigation  did  not  claim  any 
right  to  patents  in  fee  simple  under  the  act  of  1893,  Agent  Savage's 
report  of  the  Indians  entitled  to  patents  was  taken  up  and  considered. 

He  had  recommended  in  28  cases  that  patents  be  issued ;  in  18  cases 
that  no  patents  be  issued;  and  in  5  cases  the  facts  were  stated  without 
recommendation,  the  rights  of  the  parties  being  submitted  for  deter- 
mination by  this  office.  In  the  examination  by  this  office  it  was  found 
that  patents  should  be  issued  in  29  cases  and  that  no  patents  should 
be  issued  in  22  cases.  A  schedule  in  duplicate  embracing  the  allot- 
ments to  be  patented  was  submitted  to  the  Department  January  9, 
1897,  with  the  recommendation  that  if  the  Department  concurred  in 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  office,  the  schedule  be  approved  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  be  directed  to  issue  to  the 
parties  entitled  patents  in  fee  simple  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1893. 

The  schedule  was  approved  by  the  Department  February  20, 1897, 
and  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to  issue  patents. 

Among  the  allotments  for  which  the  issuance  of  patents  had  been 
recommended  were  east  half  northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township 
28  north,  range  14  east,  made  under  the  treaty  to  Aaron  Konkapot, 
October  17, 1856,  and  east  half  southeast  quarter  section  25,  township 
28  north,  range  14  east,  made  to  "heirs  of  William  Gardner,"  the  allot- 
tee under  the  treaty.  When  the  General  Land  Office  came  to  issue  pat- 
ents for  these  tracts,  it  was  found  that  the  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter,  and  east  half  southeast  quarter  of  said  section,  township,  and 
range  had  been  patented  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  swamp  lands  on 
November  13, 1865,  and  that  the  State  had  declined  to  surrender  the 
patent  embracing  said  tracts  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  April,  1866. 
These  facts  were  presented  to  the  Department  by  the  General  Land 
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Office  in  a  report  dated  March  22, 1897,  which  was  referred  to  this 
office.  The  office  reported  thereon  March  27, 1897,  and  suggested  that 
as  the  Indians  are  entitled  under  their  treaty  to  allotment  of  the  lands 
on  which  they  have  located,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  is  under 
some  obligation  to  deliver  to  the  Indian  a  fee-simple  patent,  free  from 
any  cloud  or  incumbrance  whatever,  and  that  the  State  shpuld  again 
be  requested  to  relinquish. 

The  matter  was  next  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for 
the  Department  ufor  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  procure  relin- 
quishment from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  of  the  lands  covered  by  allot- 
ments Nos.  11  and  16  to  Stockbridge  Indians,  described  within,  and 
cancellation  of  the  patents  therefor  issued  in  1865."  An  opinion  was 
rendered  by  him  July  12, 1897,  in  which  it  was  held  "that  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  lands  in  question  can  only  be  procured  through  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  a  cancellation  of  the  patents 
heretofore  issued  to  that  State  for  these  lands  can  not  be  obtained  by 
suit."  This  opinion  has  received  Department  approval  and  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  consideration. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  requested  August 

2, 1897,.  to  furnish  this  office  a  statement  of  what  other  lands  in  the 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee  reservation  have  passed  by  patent  to  the  State 

under  the  swamp-land  grants,  and  the  matter  will  be  given  very  careful 

consideration  with  a  view  to  proposing  some  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 

Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Jones, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  ARIZONA. 

REPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency, 
Parker,  Yuma  County,  Ariz. ,  August  15, 1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of 
affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the  Mojave  and  other  Indians  under  my 
charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  as  follows: 

Location  of  agency. — The  location  of  the  reservation  and  agency  remains  the  same 
as  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Agency  and  school  buildings. — The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  in  better  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time  than  for  many  years,  having  been  replastered  inside  and 
outside  with  lime  and  cement  mortar,  whitewashed  and  painted. 

Civilization. — The  advancement  made  by  the  Mojave  Indians  upon  the  reservation 
during  my  administration  of  affairs  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  me  when  I  take 
into  consideration  their  circumstances  and  surroundings.  All  of  the  male  Indian 
employees,  fifteen  in  number,  now  wear  their  hair  shingled  and  dress  wholly  in 
citizen '8  clothes.  Chief  Hook  er  ow  and  many  of  the  old  captains  have  had  their 
hair  shingled  and  dress  wholly  in  citizen's  clothing. 

Irrigation  and  crops. — Having  at  la3t  succeeded  in  getting  the  old  irrigating  pumps 
successfully  repaired,  under  authority  from  the  Indian  office,  the  largest  and  by 
great  odds  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  and  melons  was  raised  upon  the 
reservation  the  past  year  that  has  ever  been  gathered.  The  Indians  worked  very 
hard  at  cutting  wood  for  making  steam  for  the  pumps  in  addition  to  planting, 
cultivating,  and  irrigating  their  crops.  Wood  is  getting  very  scarce,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  to  be  hauled  several  miles  over  heavy  sandy  roads.  The  esti- 
mated crops  raised  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

Wheat bushels..  1,000 

Corn. _ _ do 900 

Onions _ _ _ _ do 50 

Beans do 100 

Melons _  .number .  _  250, 000 

Pumpkins ..do 35,000 

Hay : tons.-  39 

Wood  cut  by  Indians cords.  _  800 

Indian  resources. — The  amount  of  money  earned  and  received  by  Indians  the  past 
year,  from  different  sources,  is  as  follows: 

Sale  of  hay  and  wood  to  Government $1, 578. 50 

Freighting  Government  supplies. 83. 61 

Transporting  whites,  and  supplies  for  whites  to  agency 250. 00 

Sale  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  whites 300. 00 

visitors. — John  Lane,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  visited  the  agency  during 
the  month  of  March,  1897,  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  agency  and  school;  Colo- 
nel Lane  had  visited  the  agency  as  a  special  agent  in  March,  1894,  and  on  his  last 
visit  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  management  and  with  the  progress  that 
had  baen  made. 

Indian  police. — The  present  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  6  privates. 
They  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  idle  a  working  day  in  the  week  when  in  health, 
and  have  performed  their  various  duties  willingly  and  to  my  satisfaction. 

Sanitary.— Sanitary  laws  have  been  closely  looked  after  about  the  agency  and 
school  and  Indian  camps,  and  no  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  was  the  result. 

Health  and  weather. — The  health  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  was  reason- 
ably good.  The  agency  physician  reports  17  deaths  and  17  births  as  occurring 
upon  the  reservation  during  the  year. 

The  weather,  as  usual,  was  very  disagreeably  hot  during  the  summer  months. 

Supplies. — The  supplies  delivered  under  contract  the  past  year,  for  agency  and 
school,  were  very  satisfactory. 
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Census. —The  census  as  taken  by  me,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  the  Indians  under 
my  charge  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years 205 

Females  over  14  years 218 

Total .- 423 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years: 

Males 91 

Females 74 

Total 165 

Males  of  all  ages ._.: 339 

Females  of  all  ages 332 

Total 671 

Death  record  for  year  ended  June  30, 1897: 

Males  over  5  years 9 

Males  under  5  years 3 

Total 12 

Females  over  5  years 3 

Females  under  5  years 2 

Total 5 

Total  males  and  females 17 

Births  during  the  year 17 

School  in  operation 1 

Attendance 82 

School  employees _ 14 

Mohaves at  Needles,  Cal.  (estimated) _.. 700 

Mohaves  at  Fort  Mohave,  Ariz,  (estimated) 700 

Chemehuevis  in  Chemehuevis  Valley,  40  miles  above  agency 140 

Mohaves  at  Needles. — In  a  previous  report  to  the  Department  I  recommended  that 
the  agent  be  authorized  to  establish  agency  headquarters  at  Needles,  Cal. ,  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  some  control  over  the  Indians  in  that  section.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  impracticable  for  the  agent  to  be  among  these  Indians  more  than 
a  few  times  during  the  year,  and  he  can  render  them  very  little  assistance.  Re- 
cently I  have  been  informed  that  young  Indians,  men  and  women  who  have 
attended  the  Fort  Mohave  school,  are  frequently  seen  in  and  around  the  Needles 
in  an  intoxicated  condition,  and  that  not  a  few  such  young  girls  are  debauched 
and  shamefully  treated  by  white  men. 

Education. — I  consider  that  the  agency  boarding  school  was  successfully  con- 
ducted, and  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  was  accomplished.  Harmony  prevailed 
in  the  work  among  the  workers  in  the  school  service  throughout  the  year.  A 
report  from  Superintendent  Bacon  is  herewith  respectfully  inclosed. 

Improvements. — A  new  mess  house  for  school  employees,  built  of  canvas  and  wire- 
screen  netting,  was  constructed  by  the  agency  mechanic;  also  a  bakery  building 
built  of  adobe  for  the  agency  boarding  school.  The  main  school  building  has  been 
painted  inside  and  outside,  more  trees  have  been  planted ,  and  shades  built.  Agency 
buildings  have  been  replastered  and  painted  inside  and  outside  and  many  repairs 
made.  Roads  have  been  repaired  ana  trails  cut  out.  Indians  have  built  new  and 
repaired  their  old  houses,  built  shades,  and  planted  trees. 

Employees. — To  all  those  employees  who  have  labored  faithfully  and  well  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  service,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  my  administration  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  a  success,  I  am  truly  grateful. 

Conclusion. — Having  forwarded  my  resignation  to  the  Department,  I  am  expect- 
ing a  successor  very  soon,  and  I  desire  before  closing  this,  my  last  annual  report, 
to  thank  my  superiors,  past  and  present,  for  the  courteous  treatment  I  nave 
received  from  them. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  E.  Davis, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  .of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  op  Colorado  River  School. 


Colorado  River  Boarding  School, 
Colorado  River  Agency ,  Ariz.,  July  1, 1897. 

Str:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual 
report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

School  opened  September  1, 1806,  with  an  enrollment  of  65  (96  male  and  29  female),  and  before 
the  close  of  the  second  week  all  of  last  year's  pupils  had  returned,  except  one  boy  who  lived  at 
Needles,  CaL,  and  was  taken,  at  my  request,  into  the  school  at  Fort  Mojave,  and  two  who  had 
received  appointments  as  agency  butcher  and  school  engineer.  One  boy  was  also  appointed 
assistant  cook  during  the  year.  Their  places  were  promptly  filled  from  the  camps,  maintaining 
an  enrollment  Df  82  (44  male  and  38  female),  with  an  average  attendance  of  81  for  the  year.  All 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  cheerfully,  and  a  spirit  of  contentment  prevailed 
throughout  the  year. 

The  good  effects  of  prohibiting  weekly  visits  of  pupils  to  the  camps  and  old  Indians  loitering 
about  the  school  grounds  are  more  and  more  apparent.  To  this  policy  is  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  success  in  totally  eradicating  the  evil  of  running  away,  and  in  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  use  of  their  own  vernacular. 

School-room  work.— The  official  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  followed,  and  all  training  and 
instruction  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory;  the  work  of 
the  pupils  exhibiting  more  thought,  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  treated,  and 
a  better  use  of  English,  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  The  evening  hour  has  been  varied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  children,  being  devoted  to  lan- 
guage lessons,  geography,  hygiene,  music,  literature,  and  amusement. 

Industrial.— In  this  department  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  give  the  children  a  prac 
tical  knowledge  of  the  duties  which  are  likely  to  fall  to  their  lot  in  the  future.  The  facilities  for 
giving  the  boys  industrial  training  are  very  limited,  as  we  have  but  a  small  school  garden,  irri- 

S  ted  from  the  school  pump,  to  teach  them  agriculture.  The  soil  contains  too  much  alkali  for 
e  successful  growth  of  vegetables,  and  many  of  them  die  out  before  arriving  at  maturity.  We 
have,  however,  produced  a  sufficient  suDply  of  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  beets,  etc.,  for  table  use. 
Potatoes  are  not  a  success,  as,  before  arriving  at  a  fair  size,  they  take  the  second  growth.  In 
addition,  the  boys  are  taught  the  care  and  management  of  horses,  care  of  trees,  etc. ;  haul  water 
from  the  river  for  drinking,  and  haul  and  prepare  all  the  wood  for  the  various  stoves,  pump 
engine  and  laundry,  and  assist  in  repairing  ana  keeping  in  order  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc. 

In  the  matron's  department  the  work  was  quite  satisfactory,  the  work  done  in  the  sewing 
room  and  the  material  used  being  as  follows: 


Articles: 

Aprons 98 

Awnings.. 3 

Beefsheets 2 

Capes  (girls') 38 

Curtains 57 

Dresses- 
Duck 38 

Flannel  (gray) 87 

Gingham 77 

Drawers 18 

Elastics pairs..  56 

Gowns  (night) 15 

Pants 16 

Pillowslips 143 

Napkins 21 

Rugs 6 

Skirts- 
Balmoral 47 

Muslin 76 

Sheets 170 

Shoe  bags 22 

Sleeve  protectors 8 

Tablecloths 10 

Towels 126 


Material: 

Apron  check yards..  125 

Balmoral do 47 

Canton  flannel do 46 

Crash do.—  265 

Duck do....  267 

Denim do 123 

Dress  lining do 98 

Elastic do....  48 

Flannel- 
Gray do 218 

Bed do....  141 

Blue do....  114 

Shirting do....  47 

Sheeting  (muslin) do 1,363 

Gingham do 641 

Table  linen do....  34 

Tarn pounds..  10 

Total yards..  3,577 

Total pounds..  10 


Total 1.082 

In  addition  to  the  above,  14  little  girls,  divided  into  two  classes,  were  taught  plain  sewing  by 
the  assistant  matron,  and  showed  considerable  aptitude  for  the  work.  Several  of  them,  before 
the  close  of  school,  exhibited  some  aprons  of  their  own  make,  of  which  they  were  quite  proud. 
They  had  reason  to  be.  for  the  work  was  very  neatly  done. 

In  the  kitchen  the  girls  were  taught  to  make  light  bread  and  pastry  in  addition  to  ordinary 
plain  cooking.  The  advancement  was  marked,  and  they  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  their 
work,  showing  more  neatness,  and  more  of  a  disposition  to  talk  English  than  heretofore. 

The  laundress  and  assistants  being  all  Mojave  women,  no  advancement  was  noticeable.  Only 
one  of  the  assistants  can  speak  English  to  any  extent,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  ever  speak 
anything  but  the  Mojave  to  the  girls  working  there.  This  should  be  remedied  by  a  white  woman, 
or  educated  Indian  from  some  other  tribe,  being  placed  in  charge. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  There  have  been  but  few  cases  of  sickness, 
only  three  serious,  none  resulting  fatally,  owing  to  the  close  attention  given  them  by  the  agency 
physician,  Dr.  Dudley.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  good,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  means  of  drainage  but  by  digging  sink  holes  in  the  sand,  to  which  the  waste 
is  carried. 

The  improvements  during  the  year  were  an  adobe  building,  14  by  16  feet,  for  a  bakery,  adding 
much  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen:  a  good  shade  of  arrow  weeds  and  poles  on  the  south  of 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  added  to  the  comfort  of  those  rooms  and  made  shade  for  the  boys  to 
play  under;  more  shelving  was  added  in  the  clothing  room,  and  the  fence  around  school  grounds 
was  repaired,  making  it  a  good  14- wire  fence. 

Before  the  close  of  schooithe  consent  of  16—8  boys  and  8  girls— was  secured  for  transfer  to  non- 
reservation  school,  but  the  transfer  was  not  accomplished,  through  failure  to  secure  consent  of 
parents. 
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All  recognized  holidays  were  observed  by  very  creditable  programmes  being  carried  out.  with 
but  little  time  taken  from  regular  work  for  preparation.  The  enjoyment  of  the  children's 
Christmas  wasJncreased  by  presents  from  friends  in  the  "  Far  East11  and  from  employees  being 
added  to  the  treat  provided  by  the  Department. 

The  closing  exercises,  on  June  15,  were  superior  to  those  of  last  year,  the  children  showing 
more  self-possession  and  more  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English.  A  little  girl,  8  years  old,  sang 
a  piece  alone,  and  several  pieces  were  sung  by  classes  and  by  the  school  without  a  leader. 

The  urgent  need  of  new  buildings,  to  place  this  school  upon  a  proper  basis,  has  been  mentioned 
in  special  reports,  and  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  again  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  your  office,  and  to  the  agent  and  employees  here  for  many 
favors. 

Very  respectfully, 

Woblin  B.  Bacon,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  IN  CHARGE  OF  HUALAPAIS 

AND  YAVA  SUPA1S. 

Hualapai  Agency, 
Hackberry,  Ariz.,  July  21,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  below  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Hualapai 
and  Yava  Supai  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  three  day  schools  under  my  charge. 

The  Kingman  day  school  was  started  on  October  21,  1896,  under  instructions  from 
the  Indian  Office,  in  a  building  in  Kingman  rented  for  the  purpose.  School  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  between  30  and  40  pupils.  Most  of  these  had  never  been  in 
a  schoolroom  before.  Mr.  Nelson  Carr,  the  teacher  appointed  to  teach  this  school, 
had  never  taught  an  Indian  school  before.  But  being  a  teacher  of  long  experience, 
a  man  of  great  energy,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  task  before  him,"  he  soon 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  noisy,  howling  horde  of  dirty  untrained  savages, 
who  had  never  before  felt  what  it  was  to  be  restrained  or  corrected,  were  soon 
transformed  into  orderly,  quiet,  attentive  children,  eager  to  learn,  each  striving 
to  conform  his  savage  nature  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  It  was  a  great  struggle 
at  first,  and  many  a  time  the  old  savage,  wild  nature  boiled  over  and  came  to  the 
surface;  but  to  one  who  had  become  accustomed  to  their  unrestrained,  savage 
natures  it  was  almost  a  miraculous  change. 

The  dirty  little  urchins  were  made  to  bathe  almost  daily  in  the  bathrooms 
attached  to  the  school.  This  was  a  strange  and  almost  unheard-of  thing  to  them, 
and  at  first  they  regarded  the  bath  tubs  and  the  steaming  water  with  a  supersti- 
tious dread.  But  soon  they  began  to  like  it,  and  from  having  to  be  put  into  the 
bath  by  force,  they  got  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  pull  them  out  after  they  had 
remained  in  the  tubs  long  enough.  The  few  rags  of  clothing  with  which  they 
were  clad  were  frequently  washed,  scrubbed,  and  boiled  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
filth  and  vermin  with  which  they  reeked.  The  result  was  pleasing,  but  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Appeals  were  made  to  charitable  institutions  for  clothing  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren from  the  bitter  cold  winds,  and  sometimes  rain  and  snow,  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  school,  it  being  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Indian 
Office  to  furnish  no  clothing  for  the  Hualapai  schools.  The  Massachusetts  Indian 
Association  responded  as  liberally  as  their  means  would  allow,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  children  could  be  clothed  from  the  funds  supplied,  and  those  only  meager ly. 
As  a  result  of  the  exposure  incurred  during  the  winter  months,  several  pupils  have 
died,  and  others  contracted  pulmonary  diseases  that  will  soon  prove  fatal. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  risk  of  the  health  of  their  children,  the 
Hualapais  sent  their  children  to  school  with  clock-like  regularitv.  And  when  a 
child  was  absent  from  school  in  any  kind  of  weather,  it  was  always  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  it  was  sick.  The  attendance  soon  increased  to  60,  and  every  child 
within  reach  of  the  school,  if  of  proper  age,  was  a  regular  attendant.  And  even 
those  living  at  a  distance  sent  their  children  to  Kingman,  and  left  them  in  the 
care  of  friends  and  relatives.  This  plan,  however,  soon  proved  itself  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  Indians  with  whom  the  children  were  left  were  in  nearly  every 
instance  unable  to  care  for  their  own  offspring  properly;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  all  these  children  had  to  eat  during  the  twenty-four  hours  was  what 
they  got  for  their  noonday  lunch  at  school.  Owing  to  the  demoralizing  influences 
that  surrounded  them,  and  the  absence  of  the  protecting  care  of  their  parents  for 
these  visiting  pupils,  I  was  obliged  to  return  some  of  the  older  girls  to  their 
parents,  with  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  proper  arrangements  could  be  made  a 
boarding  school  would  be  established,  where  their  daughters  and  sons,  too,  could 
be  educated,  clothed,  fed,  and  protected. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indians  who  live  m  and  near  Kingman  during  the  winter 
months  have  to  leave  there  in  the  spring  to  prepare  their  gardens  and  plant  their 
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crops.  They  must,  of  necessity,  take  their  children  with  them.  The  resnlt  of 
this  was  that  the  enrollment  of  sixty-odd  and  attendance  of  58,  as  soon  as  spring 
came,  rapidly  decreased  to  30  and  then  to  20.  And  when  school  closed  in  the  last 
week  in  June  not  more  than  10  were  in  attendance.  This  falling  off  was  not  the 
resnlt  of  loss  of  interest,  but  was  a  mere  matter  of  necessity,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated. 

The  progress  made  at  the  Kingman  school  during  the  eight  months  of  school 
was  more  than  satisfactory,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Carr  and  his  efficient  helper,  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Carr,  both  of 
whom  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in  their  charges. 

The  Hackberry  day  school,  taught  in  a  board  shanty  near  the  Indian  farms  and  the 
agency  headquarters  in  Truxton  Canyon,  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  progress 
it  has  made,  although  its  attendance  has  been  more  regular,  if  not  so  large.  This 
school  was  started  on  September  1,  with  Miss  F.  S.  Calfee,  the  field  matron,  in 
charge,  but  on  the  16th  of  October  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner until  a  teacher  could  be  sent  to  take  charge  and  a  suitable  building  pro- 
cured for  a  schoolroom.  This  was  not  fully  accomplished  until  February,  1897, 
when  the  school  again  resumed,  with  Miss  Emma  L.  Miller  in  charge.  Miss  Miller 
proved  a  very  capable  teacher,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  work,  but  owing  to 
the  distance  of  the  school  from  her  headquarters,,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing the  school  daily,  Miss  Miller  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  task.  It  was  then 
deemed  best  to  provide  a  man  and  his  wife  for  this  school,  which  was  done,  Mr. 
Edwin  Minor  taking  charge  of  the  school  on  March  27.  These  frequent  changes  of 
instructors,  the  time  lost  while  the  school  was  closed,  and  other  causes  have  had  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  progress  that  should  have  been  made  at  this  school.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  next  year,  with  an  increased  experience  in  the  Indian  work,  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  Indian-school  service, 
that  the  present  teacher,  Mr.  Edwin  Minor,  will  make  an  improvement  in  this 
school  and  its  pupils  that  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Even  as  it  is,  there  was  no 
small  progress  made  in  the  instruction  toward  the  end  of  the  term. 

Of  the  Yava  Supai  day  school  I  can  best  give  you  a  correct  impression  by  reference 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Bauer,  the  efficient  and  experienced  teacher  at  that 
school,  which  report  I  have  the  honor  to  append  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

Hualapai  tribe. — Of  the  Hualapai  tribe  and  its  advancement  toward  civilization 
and  self-support  and  independence,  I  am  able  to  report  favorably.  If  it  has  been 
hoped,  or  expected,  that  the  Hualapais  would  be  civilized,  enlightened,  and  made 
independently  self-supporting  in  one  year,  or  even  in  one  generation,  I  can  only 
say  that  such  hopes  or  expectations  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  but  that  they 
have  made  progress  greater  than  I  have  hoped  for,  greater  than  the  most  sanguine 
had  a  right  to  expect,  I  am  proud  to  say  is  true.  From  indolent,  whisky-drinking, 
gambling,  vermin-devouring  savages,  who  had  learned  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  Government  rations  that  were  formerly  issued  to  them  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  they  have  awaked  to  the  fact  that  they  are  expected  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing; that  the  Indian  who  is  willing  to  work  and  help  himself  may  expect  help 
whenever  possible,  but  the  lazy  whisky  drinker,  who  spends  his  time  around  the 
towns  and  mining  camps,  gaining  his  living  in  a  disreputable  manner,  and  who 
spends  his  money  for  whisky  or  in  gambling,  need  expect  nothing  from  the  agent, 
and  only  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  from  the  police.  This  course,  which  I  have 
been  constrained  to  adopt,  may  seem  harsh,  and  perhaps  it  is,  and  it  certainly  has 
called  forth  many  protests  from  the  Indians  who  have  fallen  under  the  ban,  but  a 
desperate  disease  needs  a  desperate  remedy.  I  must  either  bring  them  up  short 
with  a  strong,  harsh  rein,  or  let  them  go  to  the  bad  without  restraint. 

Usually  they  have  been  willing  to  work,  to  farm,  or  to  do  any  kind  of  labor  that 
comes  within  their  capabilities;  but  the  main  drawback  to  their  progress  in  farm- 
ing has  been  a  lack  of  suitable  localities  where  land  and  water  could  be  procured 
for  farming.  On  the  reservation  only  two  places  are  available,  aggregating  some 
90  to  100  acres.  This  acreage  can  be  increased  next  year  by  some  20  or  25  acres. 
But  it  will  require  considerable  work  and  a  little  expense  to  put  water  on  this  new 
land.  The  farm  in  Diamond  Creek  Canyon  has  been  enlarged  a  little  this  season, 
and  a  larger  acreage  has  been  planted  on  the  Big  Sandy;  but  the  indications  at 
present  point  to  a  decrease  in  the  water  supply  at  the  latter  place  that  may  become 
serious  before  the  season  is  over.  The  Indians  farming  m  the  Mat  ta  we  dit  a 
Canyon  on  the  reservation  have  been  greatly  discouraged  by  having  their  crops  of 
wheat  entirely  destroyed  by  trespassing  cattle  that  broke  through  their  fences 
during  the  winter  and  ate  up  all  that  had  been  planted. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Hualapais  in  1897,  but  a  small  per- 
centage was  expended,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  having  been  returned 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  submit  that  this  fact  is  a  strong 
indicator  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Hualapais  toward  self-support,  and  that 
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they  are  becoming  less  an  expense  npon  the  Government.  In  former  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  expend  $7,500  annually  for  the  purchase  of  rations  of  beef  and 
flour  for  issue  to  Hnalapais;  last  year  but  $1,500  was  expended  for  flour,  and 
nothing  for  beef  for  their  use. 

A  reservation  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Hnalapais, 
but  has  thus  far  been  of  little  use  to  them  except  for  the  purpose  of  farming  in 
the  two  canyons  mentioned,  the  Mat  ta  we  dit  a  and  the  Diamond  Greek  canyons. 
The  remainder  of  the  reservation  is  grazing  land.  Some  of  it  is  considered  a  very 
fine  stock  range.  It  is  now  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  occupied  by 
white  stock  raisers,  who  pasture  from  5,000  to  8,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses  on 
the  reservation.  This  stock  pays  no  rental,  and  the  Indians  derive  no  benefit 
of  any  kind  from  this  part  of  their  reservation  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  surveyed.  The  exterior  boundaries  that  demand  a  survey  are  125  miles  in 
extent,  and  can  be  surveyed  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  rent  derived  from  the  pasturage 
would  in  one  year  more  than  pay  all  cost  of  making  the  survey;  or  the  Hualapais 
could  be  given  cattle,  which,  grazing  on  their  reservation,  would  render  them  in 
a  very  few.years  not  only  independent,  but  wealthy. 

Morals. — Of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hualapais  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  very 
favorably.  I  do  not  compare  their  present  moral  condition  with  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  to  what  I  have  known  it  to  be  in  the  past.  There  are  many  undesirable 
conditions  that  must  be  combatted.  Not  a  small  factor,  of  course,  is  the  influence 
of  the  medicine  men;  but  far  worse  and  more  baneful  in  its  temporal  if  not  spir- 
itual results  is  the  whisky  that  is  given  and  sold  to  them  and  the  sexual  immo- 
rality that  is  bred  by  and  fostered  through  drink,  and  in  turn  is  largely  promotive 
of  intoxication  by  furnishing  a  channel  through  which  whisky  may  be  supplied 
to  the  tribe.  Realizing  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  fight  successfully  all  the  evils 
at  once,  I  have  selected  the  two  most  formidable,  the  two  worst  in  results,  intem- 
perance and  prostitution,  and  I  have  resolved  to  break  up  these  two  evils  or  break 
up  the  tribe.  I  realize  that  it  is  no  small  task,  that  it  will  require  a  strong  purpose, 
a  relentless  fight,  to  accomplish  any  appreciable  results,  and  that  the  agent  will  need 
the  strong  support  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  cooperation  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
Government  to  uphold  his  efforts.  The  means  used  thus  far  have  consisted  in  a 
refusal  to  assist  in  any  way  those  who  violate  these  unwritten  ordinances  and  a 
punishment  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  the  offenders.  I  first  appealed  to 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribe,  and  showed  them  where  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  cooperate  with  me  in  this  line.  They  responded  in  most  instances,  and 
seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  annual  report  of  the  field  matron  is  submitted  herewith,  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  good  work  done  by  Miss  Calf  ee  daring'  the  year 
and  of  the  good  results  that  have  come  from  her  influence  over  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  tribe. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  P.  Ewing, 
Industrial  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Hualapais  and  Yava  Supai  Indians. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Teacher  Among  Yava  Sotais. 

Supai,  Ariz.,  June  so,  1897. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  Supai  Agency  and  school  for  your  consideration. 

Tribe.— The  tribe  of  Yava  Supais  have  a  legend  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  Their  ark  was  a  raft 
and  their  Mount  Ararat  was  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  150  miles  south- 
east of  this  agency. 

They  have  always  occupied  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  terrific  gorge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  described  by  Hon.  William  O.  O'Neill  with  vivid  force 
as  "  The  Ditch  of  Ditches!"  This  tribe,  numbering  less  than  900  souls,  has  always  visited  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  cannibal  Apaches  and  hostile  Navajos  who  disturbed  them  in  their  can- 
yon fastnesses.  8,000  feet  down  in  the  earth,  compared  to  which  the  famous  lava  beds  of  the 
ModocB  are  insignificant.  Claiming  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Apaches,  their  assertions,  sub- 
stantiated by  archaeological  remains,  philological  certainties,  and  anthropological  similarities, 
permit  the  deduction  that  their  legends  of  tribal  strife  and  subsequent  emigrations  from  the 
parent  tribe  (Yava  Supais),  which  occurred  periodically  for  countless  generations,  are  founded 
on  incontrovertible  facts.  To  this  day  the  feuds  of  past  generations,  embittered  by  bloodshed, 
rankle  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Tava  Supais,  and  are  doubtless  the  principal  reasons  why  they 
never  joined  the  Apaches  In  the  murder  of  white  men.  They  are,  however,  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Apaches,  and  fear  no  living  man,  although  they  will  yield  immaterial  points  as  a  matter 
ofgood  policy  when  not  enraged. 

They  are  the  most  industrious  Indians  I  have  ever  known,  being  good  irrigation  farmers  and 
horticulturalists,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  progressive  agricultural  community  in  north- 
ern Arizona.  They  are  expert  horsemen  and  hunters,  and  from  the  farm  and  chase  procure, 
without  Governmental  assistance,  their  food  and  raiment.    At  $100  per  capita,  a  reasonable 
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amount  for  support,  this  means  in  cold  figures  a  saving  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
about  130,000  per  annum.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  vagabonds  of  the  ration  system  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  turn  to  these  sturdy,  self-reliant  mountaineers  who  simply  ask  to  be  let  alone,  and 
note  the  contrast  between  the  "root  hog  or  die"  system  and  the  system  that  overthrew  the 
powerful  Roman  Empire— the  ration  system. 

Discipline  and  results.— When  we  first  reported  here  for  duty  we  found  a  filthy,  obscene  tribe 
of  savages.  Their  personal  habits  were  shockingly  indecent  in  close  proximity  to  the  school  and 
our  quarters.  Their  language  was  interspersed  with  choice  selections  of  profanity  and  vulgar- 
ity derived  from  the  vile  characters  they  nad  met  among  their  civilized  ( ?)  brethren. 

They  knew  no  law.  The  children  were  wild,  insubordinate,  dirty,  naked,  and  described  by 
one  of  their  leading  citizens  as  "All  same  jack  rabbit!"  These  extremes  of  perverseness  were 
fondly  considered  by  the  idolizing  parents  as  evidences  of  independence  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, with  no  police  force,  no  guardhouse,  and  no  precedent  of  law  or  order,  the  task  of  organ- 
izing a  school  and  controlling  the  adults  was  enough  to  make  a  man  of  cast  iron  flinch.  But 
we  are  organized,  although  the  organization  is  not  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired,  or  the  disci- 
pline equal  to  that  of  West  Point.  However,  indecent  habits,  vulgarity,  and  profanity  are 
rarely  indulged  in  or  tolerated  near  the  school  or  quarters.  Gambling,  which  was  once  very 
annoying,  is  confined  to  the  camps.  Drunkenness  does  not  occur,  and  no  serious  breaches  of  the 
peace  have  disturbed  our  120-degrees-in-the-shade  tranquillity.  Since  civilized  men  consider 
police  and  prisons  essential  to  good  government,  and  whereas  we  are  without  these  desiderate, 
we  claim  to  be  an  economically  governed  and  law-abiding  community. 

Game  law.— The  legislature  of  this  Territory  enacted  a  law  at  its  last  session  making  it  a  crime, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  anyone  to  kill  deer  for  the  next  five  years.  Our  Indi- 
ans killed  about  900  last  winter,  and  look  upon  the  parks  and  forests  of  northern  Arizona  as  their 
lawful  "meat  barrel "  This  law  will  deprive  them  of  their  meat.  The  skins  they  have  always 
tanned  and  traded  to  the  Moquis  and  Navajoes  for  blankets.  Thus  by  one  act  their  meat  and 
blankets  have  been  taken  away  from  them.  The  problem  is:  "Where  are  they  to  get  their  meat 
and  blankets  for  five  years?"  The  solution  will  probably  be  that  they  will  go  without.  I 
devoutly  hope  that  the  "Jackson  Hole"  trouble  will  not  be  repeated  with  these  Indians  as 
victims. 

Buildings.— Our  buildings  are  still  in  course  of  construction  and  not  completed,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  to  pay  for  irregular  labor.  The  additional  farmer  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  farmer, 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  stone  mason,  and  master  of  transportation.  He  has  performed  his  duties 
in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner,  but  there  are  limitations  to  the  amount  of  work  any  one 
man  can  perform.  The  incomplete  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to 
school  work.  Our  quarters  have  been  very  uncomfortable  for  the  employees,  but  we  have  tried 
to  be  cheerful  and  at  times  gay  waiting  for  the  "good  time  coming  bye  and  bye.'1  These  build- 
ings should  all  be  completed  as  speedily  as  funds  will  permit. 

Farming  and  stocks— The  farming  has  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
BushnelL  one  of  the  most  competent  men  I  have  met  in  the  service.  There  are  about  900  acres 
under  cultivation,  all  of  which  is  irrigated  by  flooding  small  patches  of  ground  inclosed  by  ele- 
vated borders.  The  value  of  the  crops— corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  sunflowers,  melons,  and  peaches— 
approximates  $90,000  per  annum,  as  previously  noted.  The  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright  now 
for  a  large  crop  this  year. 

The  Indians  have  little  "  water  holes,"  some  of  them  40  or  50  miles  distant,  at  which  they  have 
kept  their  horses  from  time  immemorial.  These  springs  will  not  sustain  many  head  of  stock, 
but  white  men  are  gradually  encroaching  upon  these  springs,  and  unless  protection  is  afforded 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Indians  will  nave  neither  springs  nor  live  stock.  Last  winter  these 
Indians  built  about  12  miles  of  good  log  fence,  stake  and  rider,  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon to  Cataract  Canyon,  hoping  to  save  these  springs,  which  are  as  much  their  property  as  any 
land  ever  claimed  by  any  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  large  stock 
territory  and  the  intense  farming,  together  with  much  other  important  work,  has  demanded 
hard  and  unceasing  labor  from  the  farmer,  who  should  be  allowed  another  horse,  instead  of  the 
vicious,  dangerous  brute  now  owned  by  Uncle  Samuel,  who  has  been  aptly  christened  "  The 
veteran  backer  of  Arizona." 

Educational.— Oui  training  has  progressed  steadily  on  the  usual  lines  of  such  institutions  as 
Supai  school  We  have  not  made  the  advancement  that  might  be  expected  for  the  time  we 
have  been  at  work,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  never  had  a  schoolroom  to  use  until  two  months 
since.  Now,  with  GO  bright  children  in  attendance,  the  class  work  is  being  done  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  enrolled,  and  the  remaining  5 
per  cent  could  be  had  if  we  could  care  for  them. 

Owing  to  lack  of  guardhouse  or  force  of  any  kind,  it  requires  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  the 
attendance  up  to  the  proper  figure.  After  much  thought  on  this  matter  I  am  persuaded  that 
means  should  be  devised  to  take  those  children  whose  attendance  is  very  irregular  from  day 
schools  to  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  by  force  if  necessary.  The  annoyance  of  irregular 
attendance  at  day  schools  would  not  then  exist.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
home  influences  surrounding  such  children.  They  should  be  taken  where  a  constant  super- 
vision of  them  can  be  maintained  and  discipline  applied.  These  are  the  pupils  who  are  likely 
to  be  the  future  insubordinates  and  nonprogressives  on  Indian  reservations  unless  dealt  with 
in  a  scientific  manner.  The  restraint  of  a  reformatory,  such  as  the  boarding  schools  should  be, 
ought  to  be  applied  when  the  delinquents  are  known.  The  sooner  the  Indian  learns  to  obey 
and  respect  law  and  order,  the  sooner  he  will  become  fit  for  citizenship. 

We  have  constantly  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  future  advancement  of  the  pupil  depends 
upon  his  English  vocabulary;  that  what  he  uses  daily  is  of  more  importance  to  him  as  a  future 
citizen  than  what  he  knows  and  tries  to  conceal  or  is  incapable  of  expressing.  Each  employee 
is  expected  to  converse  with  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  each  day  in  the  industrial  classes 
and  on  the  play  ground.  We  strive  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  that  intelligent  Indians  can  be 
good  citizens;  that  the  ideal  should  be  a  potential  power  rather  than  an  impossible  change  of 
color  to  a  pseudo  white  man. 

Missionary  work— The  religious  training  has  been  limited  to  teaching  the  children  hymns,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  commonly  conceded  ethics,  and  right  living.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  Sunday  school, 
and  has  been  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  As  yet  no  clergyman  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  these  people.  The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  has  helped  Mrs. 
Bauer  generously,  but  no  one  has  pledged  missionary  support.  The  field  is  not  large,  but  the 
opportunities  are  great. 

Oonclusion^-The  year  has  been  a  trying  one,  but  results  with  school  and  tribe  are  gratifying. 
All  the  men  and  60  per  cent  of  the  women  dress  in  civilized  garb.  The  school  is  happy,  large, 
and  alive.  We  are  not  a  pauper  community,  and  have  no  desire  for  rations.  All  we  ask  is  a  good 
school  and  intelligent,  honorable,  and  industrious  employees,  and  the  problem  of  civilization, 
citizenship,  and  survival  will  be  solved  by  the  Yava  Supais  themselves.    The  employees  have 
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worked  in  perfect  harmony.    No  jar.  no  dissension,  no  unkind  word  or  thought  has  marred  our 
efforts  as  factors  in  the  scheme  of  civilization  here  being  developed. 

Appreciating  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  us  all  and  the  deep  interest  you  have  taken  in 
us  and  our  work,  the  other  employees  unite  with  me  in  cordial  good  wishes  for  your  future 
welfare. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  C.  Bauer, 


H.  P.  Ewing, 

Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 


Teacher  in  Charge,  Yava  Supias. 


Report  op  Field  Matron  among  Hualapais. 

Hackberry,  Ariz.,  July  97, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  third  annual  report  on  the  work  done  by  me 
as  field  matron  to  the  Hualapai  Indians. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  up  to  October  12, 1896, 1  taught  in  the 
day  school  located  in  Hackberry.  During  my  work  in  the  school  I  saw  signs  of  great  improve- 
ment among  the  school  children,  in  that  they  became  more  cleanly  about  their  personal 
appearance. 

The  Massachusetts  Indian  Association  and  other  charitable  associations  at  my  solicitation 
furnished  us  with  several  barrels  of  clothes  and  other  supplies  The  above-named  association 
with  its  auxiliaries  furnished  $150  with  which  to  buy  clothes  for  school  children,  but  the  needs 
were  so  various  and  numerous  that  the  money  went  a  very  little  way  in  providing  sufficient 
clothes  for  100  children. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  dress  of  the  women  and  small  children;  the 
former  are  more  in  their  homes  and  take  better  care  of  the  little  they  have.  Many  of  the  women 
are  preparing  for  the  winter  by  making  quilts. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  much  In  the  way  of  teaching  them  to  keep  house,  as  they  had 
no  cooking  utensils  nor  other  furniture.  Recently  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Massachusetts 
Indian  Association  to  furnish  $135.80.  with  which  to  buy  cooking  and  housekeeping  articles. 
This,  we  trust,  will  greatly  improve  tneir  present  condition. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  tribe  was  visited  by  a  measles  epidemic,  which  left  many  of  the 
Indians  with  tuberculosis,  from  which  many  have  died.  Many  suffer  from  incurable  diseases. 
The  great  and  extreme  poverty  of  the  tribe  makes  it  hard  to  mitigate  the  suffering  or  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  the  sufferer. 

Last  year  these  Indians  raised  a  variety  of  vegetables  in  gardens  at  different  localities 
throughout  this  county.  The  field  and  garden  acreage  planted  this  year  is  considerably  more 
than  last  year. 

The  only  hope  of  civilizing  the  Hualapais  is  by  placing  their  young  children  in  schools 
removed  from  camp  influence.  So  long  as  the  girls  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  camps,  so  long 
will  the  workers  among  the  Hualapais  accomplish  nothing  where  morals  are  concerned. 

Besides  attending  to  a  great  quantity  of  sewing  for  the  school  children,  the  field  matron  has 
seen  to  many  sick,  supplying  medicines,  and  in  some  cases  food  for  a  time.  Two  Indian  girls 
have  been  taught  to  run  a  sewing  machine;  many  women  shown  about  cutting  and  making  gar- 
ments. Soap,  tub,  and  washboard  have  been  supplied  in  many  instances  to  those  who  are 
striving  to  be  clean.  The  women  are  willing  to  wash  or  do  house  cleaning  for  the  white  women, 
and  in  this  way  add  something  to  the  general  fund  for  living. 

The  worst  enemy  in  caring  for  the  sick  is  the  "medicine  "  man  with  his  incantations. 

The  signs  for  the  whole  year  along  all  lines  show  a  decided  improvement,  excepting  that  of 
morality. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  tubs,  washboards,  and  soap  be  furnished  to  the  women  who 
occupy  the  new  houses,  that  they  may  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  be  clean,  and  that  double 
iron  Dedsteads  be  furnished  these  same  houses,  with  material  allowed,  which  shall  consist  of 
strong  ticking  from  which  mattresses  may  be  made  for  the  beds. 
Respectfully, 

Frances  S.  Calfee. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. ,  August  27,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897: 

NAVAJO  INDIANS. 

Another  good  year  has  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Navajoes  and  the  country 
is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  drought  which  prevailed  for  several 
years  prior  to  1895  and  killed  nearly  all  the  vegetation.  The  crops  this  year  wM 
be  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  there  is  plenty  of  grass  for  the 
stock. 

Under  the  new  superintendent  of  irrigation,  Mr.  George  Butler,  the  ditch  on 
Carrizo  Creek  has  been  completed  and  turned  over,  and  the  ditch  on  Wheat  field 
Creek  and  that  on  Defiance  Creek  have  just  been  completed,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  formally  turned  over.  These  ditches  are  all  well  constructed,  with  suitable 
dams,  head  gates,  etc.,  and  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  Butler.  I  recommend  that  a 
farther  appropriation  be  asked  for  to  continue  this  important  work. 
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No  work  has  been  done  under  the  lease  of  ground  in  the  Carrizo  Mountains  for 
mining  purposes  since  my  last  report.  I  have  had  no  communication  from  the 
lessee  for  over  a  year,  and  1  presume  that  the  undertaking  has  been  abandoned. 

The  mission  hospital  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Eliza  W.  Thackara  has 
been  completed,  and  several  serious  cases  have  been  treated  there  already  with 
success.  This  institution  will  do  much  good  among  the  Navajos;  its  success  is 
due  to  the  practical  benevolent  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  to  the  admi- 
ra  le  way  in  which  it  is  managed. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  disposed  of  its  mission  at  this  agency  to  the  Holland 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  church  has  established  two 
missionaries  here,  who  have  begun  the  preliminary  work  of  learning  the  Navajo 
language,  a  very  difficult  task,  as  there  are  no  text-books.  These  missionaries  are 
earnest  young  men  who  may,  in  time,  accomplish  much. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge  is  now  the  only  field  matron  on  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
and  she  continues  to  discharge  her  arduous  duties  on  the  San  Juan  River  with  the 
same  devotion  which  has  heretofore  been  displayed  by  her.  Associated  with  her  is 
Miss  Trippe,  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church,  whose  unselfish  work  is  doing 
much  good  in  a  practical  way. 

The  attendance  of  children  at  the  schools  during  the  year  has  not  been  up  to  the 
average,  and  various  excuses  were  offered  for  this  by  the  parents,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  true  reason  was  too  much  prosperity.  I  have  explained  to  the  chieis  that 
the  Government  has  established  these  schools  for  the  advancement  of  the  people 
and  that  its  designs  can  not  hereafter  be  frustrated,  and  I  have  further  shown  to 
them  that  it  is  to  their  material  advantage  to  have  a  full  attendance  at  the  schools. 
I  confidently  expect  that  the  schools  will  be  filled  to  their  capacity  the  coming 
year.  I  have  just  received  authority  to  erect  a  new  school  building  at  Little 
Water,  and  when  this  is  completed  there  will  be  good  results  without  doubt. 

No  serious  offenses  have  been  committed  on  the  reservation  during  the  year, 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  Navajoes  has  been  creditable.  The  Indian  judges 
have  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  fairness,  and  they  have  exerted 
a  good  influence  over  their  people.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  chiefs  and 
headmen. 

The  members  of  the  Indian  police  force  have  rendered  important  services  and 
discharged  their  duties  in  a  willing  manner.    They  have  fully  earned  their  pay. 

No  land  has  yet  been  taken  up  by  Navajoes  in  severalty. 

MOQUI  INDIANS. 

The  Moqui  fields  will  produce  fair  crops  this  year.  Under  authority  from  your 
office  I  have  recently  constructed  three  dams  in  the  Moqui  Wash,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  by  without  doing  any  good. 

There  are  not  sufficient  school  accommodations  for  the  Moqui  children,  and  I 
shall  submit  plans  in  a  short  time  for  making  due  provision  for  all.  There  is 
some  indication  that  some  of  the  element  at  Oraibi  which  has  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  white  men's  ways  is  beginning  to  disintegrate;  but  the  process  will  be 
slow. 
•  The  Mennonite  Mission,  near  Oraibi,  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year.  As  the 
missionary,  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  now  understands  the  language  and  religious  cus- 
toms of  the  Moquis,  it  is  anticipated  that  his  labors  in  the  missionary  field  proper 
will  soon  bear  fruit. 

The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  has  established  a  mission  at  the 
Middle  Mesa,  with  Misses,  Watkins  and  Collins,  two  zealous  missionaries,  in 
charge.    I  think  these  young  ladies  will  do  good  work,  for  their  hearts  are  in  it. 

The  Interior  Department  has  finally  confirmed  the  allotments  of  land  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Moen  kopi  wash.  The  next  step  will  be  to  secure  to  these  Indians 
their  rights  to  the  waters  of  that  wash,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  before 
long. 

In  January  last  the  sheriff  of  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  with  an  armed  party, 
drove  a  number  of  Navajo  families  off  the  public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Coconino 
Forest,  and  compelled  them  to  cross  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Colorado  River  in 
most  inclement  weather,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  of  their  sheep,  which  they  were  herding  at  the  time,  were 
lost  by  drowning  or  exposure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  torture  of  the  women 
and  children,  who  were  frightened  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  menacing  manner 
of  the  sheriff's  party.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  outrageous  proceeding  was 
the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  pay  taxes  on  their  sheep,  the  demand  for  which  was 
made  by  the  sheriff  at  the  very  time  of  the  expulsion.  But  as  this  took  place  long 
before  the  date  fixed  by  the  laws  for  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  as  the  demand 
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was  for  immediate  payment  with  the  alternative  of  being  driven  from  the  country 
at  once,  it  is  evident  that  this  assigned  reason  is  a  mere  pretense. 

These  Indians  have  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  country  in  question  from  time 
immemorial.    The  lands  are  public  lands,  and  as  free  to  them  as  to  any  other  peo- 

Ele;  but  the  white  men  wanted  the  exclusive  use  of  them,  and  so,  under  form  of 
iw,  but  really  in  contravention  of  law,  the  Indians  were  driven  out  under  cir- 
cumstances of"  the  utmost  cruelty. 

A  due  report  of  this  affair  was  made  by  me  to  your  office,  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  an  investigation  made,  under  orders  from  me,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Tipton,  in 
which  the  particulars  are  given.  Mr.  Tipton  has  lately  informed  me  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Attorney- General,  some  time 
ago  called  upon  him  to  make  affidavit  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  report,  to  which 
Mr.  Tipton  replied  that  he  would  give  him  the  names  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case. 
Since  tnen  nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  district  attorney,  but  there  is  a  rumor 
that  he  has  resigned. 

I  recommend  that  the  guilty*parties  be  pursued,  both  criminally  and  civilly,  for 
their  participation  in  this  crime,  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may  see  that  the 
administration  of  justice  is  not  a  farce.  It  may  be  that  juries  composed  of  their 
neighbors  and  in  sympathy  with  them  may  acquit  them;  but  if  they  are  compelled 
to  answer  before  the  courts  and  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  trial  the  lesson  will 
not  be  lost  upon  them,  and  the  Indians  will  sqe  that  the  Government  has  made  an 
effort  to  redress  their  wrongs.  It  will  not  do  to  let  this  case  drop. 
Very  respectfully, 

Constant  Williams, 
Major  Seventeenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  July  1, 1897. 

Sir:  This  brings  to  a  successful  close  my  official  career  as  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa  Indians,  and  I  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  has  been  wonderful  improvement  all  along  the  line; 
but  I  am  not  egotistical  enough  to  claim  the  whole  credit  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, for  had  I  not  had  a  corps  of  competent  and  willing  employees  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  The  change  of  Administration  has  brought  about 
changes  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  employees,  who  love  dollars  better  than  they 
do  parties  and  principles,  and  they  hope  to  hold  over  under  the  eleventh-hour 
policy.  To  these  I  only  have  pity,  and  to  those  whose  honor  and  principle  guide 
them  I  lift  my  hat  and  can  see  hope  and  prosperity  far  in  the  future.  Four  years 
more  of  hard  times  and  starvation  will  bring  about  another  change,  and  then  the 
faithful  will  again  return  to  their  posts  and  push  forward  the  work  so  successfully 
inaugurated  and  carried  on  the  past  four  years. 

I  note  with  the  greatest  comfort  and  pleasure  the  spirit  of  enterprise  upon  the 
part  of  my  young  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Upon  this  reservation  are  seven  trad- 
ing posts  successfully  conducted  by  Indian  boys,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  they  should  not  have  tne  exclusive  trading  privileges  and  all  white 
traders  be  removed.  I  make  the  recommendation  that  this  be  looked  into  by 
your  inspectors,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  will  so  order. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  in  former  years,  and 
the  winter's  supply  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  all  without  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

The  volunteer  crop  of  canaigre  (a  tannin  plant)  upon  this  reservation  is  very 
large,  and  the  Indians  are  now  drying  same  and  receiving  the  cash  for  it  on  the 
ground.  Several  thousand  dollars  will  be  realized  in  this  new  business.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  cattle  has  added  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  wealth  of 
these  Indians,  as  the  herds  range  in  number  from  10  to  1,000  head.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  blue-ribbon  year. 

Since  coming  here  I  have  seen  and  had  built  by  and  for  Indians  homes  that 
many  a  white  man  would  rejoice  to  own;  furniture  of  all  kinds;  and  buggies, 
spring  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  for  their  mode  of  travel.  All  wear  clean,  nice  citizens' 
clothing,  and  the  girls  are  neat  and  industrious,  and  are  filling  places  of  industry  in 
homes  throughout  this  Territory  that  fill  me  with  pride  to  think  of.  Good  farms, 
ditches,  and  fences  can  now  be  seen  all  over  the  reservation,  and  if  water  were  suf- 
ficient, a  more  prosperous  people  could  not  be  found  in  Arizona. 

The  schools  have  all  done  good  work.  The  Phoenix  School  stands  at  the  head  of 
Indian  schools,  and  to  Harwood  Hall  is  due  the  credit.    The  Presbyterian  school 
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at  Tucson  is  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  children  from  this  school  show  good  train- 
ing, both  in  morals  and  industry.  The  schools  of  Carlisle,  Santa  Fe,  Fort  Lewis, 
and  Grand  Junction  all  send  good  reports  of  or  r  Pima  children,  and  I  recommend 
that  they  receire  yearly  pupils  from  this  agency. 

Our  agency  school  I  can  not  say  enough  for;  it  is  ahead  of  them  all,  and  my 
employees,  too,  are  the  best  in  the  service.  Superintendent  Crandall,  who  has 
just  left  us  for  a  more  congenial  climate,  was  a  faithful  and  good  superintendent, 
and  I  sincerely  wish  that  he  may  be  given  the  support  of  the  Indian  Office  that  he 
so  richly  deserves.  He  will  not  abuse  it.  Mrs.  Nannie  B.  Young,  matron,  has 
worked  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  these  children,  and  her  work  and  industry 
will  live  long  after  she  retires  from  the  service. 

The  teachers  of  this  school,  four  in  number,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Higgins,  Miss  Ella  R. 
Gracey,  Miss  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Warren,  are  very  fine,  and  will  no  doubt  be  retained 
if  the  new  agent  or  superintendent  wants  faithful  workers. 

Mrs.  Sharp,  assistant  matron,  is  a  good,  faithful  old  mother,  and  is  the  right 
person  in  the  right  place.  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Palmer,  seamstress,  is  all  that  we  could 
ask  for,  and  has  given  every  hour  of  her  time  to  the  work  assigned  her;  her  salary 
is  far  too  small  for  the  services  rendered.  Mary  E.  Dennis,  cook,  is  as  good  as 
there  is  in  the  Indian  service;  she  should  be  promoted  for  the  four  years  of  slavish 
work  she  has  done.  Mrs.  Belle  R.  Zimmerman,  laundress,  is  good,  and  compe- 
tent to  fill  any  place.  W.  C.  Sharp,  farmer,  is  a  faithful  old  "dog  Tray."  D.  I. 
Beesley,  blacksmith,  hammers  all  day  long,  and  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 

H.  J.  Palmer,  my  clerk,  needs  no  commendation  at  my  hands;  the  records  of 
the  Indian  Office  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  there  is  none  better  in  the 
service,  and  the  agent  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  him  will  have  a  treasure. 
W.  C.  Haynes,  miller,  grinds  all  day  long,  never  counting  the  hours,  but  giving 
his  whole  time  to  his  work.  J.  M.  Berger,  farmer  in  charge  at  San  Xavier  Reser- 
vation, has  been  of  great  help  to  me;  in  fact  I  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  the 
Indians  under  his  charge.    He  should  be  retained. 

The  Indians  in  the  service  have  shown  wonderful  ability,  and  I  can  see  a  bright 
future  for  their  race.  My  police  force,  under  Captain  Conver,  is  as  fine  as  any 
agency  can  boast  of.  My  three  judges  are  as  dignified  in  conducting  their  law- 
suits as  any  men  whoever  graced  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  Court. 
They  are  severe,  however,  and  I  often  have  to  lighten  the  sentences  for  trivial 
offenses. 

This  closes  my  official  career,  but  before  doing  so  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
Judge  Browning  and  Assistant  Commissioner  Smith  for  favors  shown  me,  as  I  do 
also  to  the  heads  of  the  different  divisions. 

Wishing  the  new  Administration  every  success,  and  requesting  my  old  superior 
officers  and  associates  to  meet  me  again  in  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Roe  Young, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Farmer  in  Charge  of  San  Xavier  Reservation. 

*  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  San  Xavier  Reservation,  September  10, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  haVe  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  affairs  of  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  under  my  charge. 

This  reservation,  located  9  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  and  90  miles  from  the  agency 
(Sacaton ),  contains  about  70,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  41,000  have  been  allotted  to  Papago  Indiana 
A  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  whole  reservation  is  composed  of  good  land,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, believed  that  there  is  still  unallotted  good  land  enough  whereon  to  settle  a  large  number 
of  Indians;  but  this  belief  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  all  of  the  remaining  land  is  mesa  land,  totally 
unfit  for  settlement. 

The  population  of  this  reservation  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  14  years  of  age 158 

Males  under  14  years  of  age 109 

Total  males 287 

Females  over  12  years  of  age 172 

Females  under  12  years  of  age 92 

Total  females 264 

Total  population 631 

There  are  children  of  school  age:  Males,  76;  females,  70;  total,  146. 
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Farming  has  been,  as  formerly,  the  chief  occupation  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year. 
The  area  planted  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  season,  but  I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  done  their  best,  they  have  not  been  prosperous  in  their  farming 
pursuits.  Late  frosts  in  March  and  in  the  first  days  of  April  have  damaged  the  wheat  and 
barley  crop  to  a  great  extent,  and  thereafter  their  second  crop,  consisting  of  corn,  beans,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  has  been  a  failure.  The  locusts,  which  four  years  ago  played  such  havoc 
here,  have  appeared  again  in  unusually  large  numbers,  and  have  eaten  up  almost  everything 

Slanted.    Some  of  the  Indians  again  planted:  corn  and  beans  after  the  first  planting  had  been 
estroyed,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  chances  are  that  the  first  frosts  will 
kill  the  corn  and  beans  before  they  are  ready  to  harvest. 

A  great  disadvantage  to  the  farmer  in  this  section  of  the  country,  where  wheat  is  mostly 
raised,  is  that  he  always  has  to  pay  three  or  four  times  more  for  a  pound  of  flour  than  he  gets 
for  a  pound  of  wheat— and  flour  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  household  of  an  Indian  family. 
Just  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wheat  is  worth  $1  a  bushel  in  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  all  that  wheat  can  be  sold  for  here  is  1  cent  a  pound,  and  flour  costs  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
100  pounds.  On  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  wheat  can  not  be  exported,  and  there  is  only 
one  flour  mill  in  this  (Pima)  county,  and  the  miller  pays  just  what  he  pleases  for  wheat. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  I  assist  the  Indians  in  selling  their  wheat  and  hay  so  that  they  may 
get  the  full  market  price,  and  principally  to  prevent  them  from  being  swindled  in  the  matter  of 
weighing  their  products. 

Most  all  of  the  allottees  now  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  they  enjoy  in  the  ownership  of  the 
land  in  severalty.  More  parcels  of  new  land  have  been  fenced  in  during  the  past  year,  and  this 
land  has  been  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  this,  too,  by  Indians  who,  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  allotment  was  made,  thought  their  land  was  not  worth  fencing  and  clearing.  Two 
Indians  have  procured  barbed  wire  at  their  own  expense  for  making  a  substantial  inclosure 
around  their  fields. 

The  never  failing  floods  of  the  rainy  season  (July  to  September)  are  a  great  drawback,  for 
they  do  almost  unlimited  damage  to  the  fences,  roads,  and  ditches;  and  it  requires  annually 
considerable  labor  to  keep  all  these  essential  adjuncts  to  farming  in  repair. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  one- half  of  the  cultivated  land  is  flooded  each  year  during  the 
rainy  season,  many  of  the  Indians  reside  only  temporarily  upon  their  allotted  lands.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  live  permanently  in  houses  upon  land  so  exposed. 

The  Indians  are  not  yet  able  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  wire  fence,  consisting  of  about  24  miles, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and  wire  and  staples  should  be  furnished. 

The  progress  made  in  repairing  old  and  opening  new  roads  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
Indians  have  willingly  performed  two  hundred  and  sixty  days'  labor  on  the  roads. 

School.— The  day  school,  maintained  and  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  at  their  own 
expense,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  enrollment  is  only  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  has  increased  from  55  to  67.  Besides  teaching 
the  regular  lessons  of  the  day  school,  the  larger  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and  dressmak- 
ing, the  Sisters  furnishing  the  necessary  materials  for  sewing,  and  the  manufactured  clothing 
is  given  to  the  children,  which  is  quite  an  incentive  to  the  parents  as  well  as  to  the  children.  The 
two  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  school  are  exemplary  teachers  for  the  Indian  children.  Excellent 
discipline  is  exercised  during  the  school  hours  as  well  as  at  recess.  The  two  schoolrooms,  one  16 
by  27  and  the  other  16  by  44  feet,  are  good  and  well  ventilated,  and  would,  without  difficulty, 
accommodate  about  30  more  children. 

The  lack  of  farming  implements  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  our  farming  work.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  single  plow  for  the  last  three  years,  notwithstanding  my  continuous  requests. 
Last  year,  when  I  was  at  the  agency,  I  asked  specially  for  our  share  of  about  80  plows  then  on 
hand  there,  but,  as  usual,  the  San  Xavier  allottee,  the  stepchild  of  the  agency,  got  none.  Farm- 
ing without  tools  can  not  be  successfully  carried  on,  and  the  Indians  are  yet  too  poor  to  buy  the 
necessary  implements  of  the  larger  classes  at  the  high  prices  which  are  here  maintained  for 
them. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  reservation  is  very  good.  No  contagious  disease  of  any  kind 
has  appeared  thereon. 

Only  three  arrests  of  Papagoes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year— two  for  being  drunk 
and  disturbing  the  peace,  and  one  for  introducing  liquor  upon  the  reservation.  One  Mexican 
was  arrested  for  cutting  wood  on  the  reservation,  and  he  is  now  under  bond  for  his  appear- 
ance before  the  next  grand  jury. 

The  Indians  may  not  have  greatly  improved  their  financial  condition,  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions  which  have  surrounded  the  agricultural  business,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  advancement  toward  civilization.  Their  behavior 
during  the  last  year  has  been  excellent,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  white  community.  Their 
relations  amongthemselves  and  with  the  white  settlers  of  the  adjoining  settlements  have  been 
very  friendly.  This  change  for  the  better  is  plainly  visible  to  those  who  have  not  been  at  the 
reservation  for  a  number  of  years  and  who  come  there  now. 

In  my  last  year's  report  I  said:  "In  regard  to  the  many  complaints  by  stockmen  about  cattle 
stealing  in  the  southern  part  of  Pima  County,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  Indians  engaged  in 
that  kind  of  business  are  not  from  this  reservation.  They  belong  to  the  several  Indian  villages 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  The  San  Xavier  allottees,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
peaceable,  honest  Indians."  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  my  views  on  this  point  are 
correct. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

„    „  J.  M.  Berger,  Farmer  in  Charge. 

H.  J.  Cleveland, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pima  School. 

Pima  Boarding  School,  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  July  1, 1897. 

Sir:  In  submitting  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Pima  boarding  school,  I  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  a  very  successful  year  of  school  work.  There  have  been  hindrances,  as  there  always 
must  be,  but  the  steady  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils  throughout  the  year  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  school,  as  it  has 
been  necessary  to  reject  many  that  have  made  application  for  admittance,  but  rather  to  care 
properly  for  those  in  attendance,  and  to  retain  during  the  entire  year  the  same  pupils. 

There  has  been  little  visiting  between  parents  and  children,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  children 
and  progress  in  English  has  been  benefited  thereby. 
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The  health  of  the  children  has  been  fairly  good,  no  deaths  among  them  having  occurred  during 
the  year.  An  epidemic  of  influenza  in  January  was  followed  oy  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia. 
What  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  smallpox  resulted  in  chickenpox.  and  a  systematic  quarantine 
prevented  it  from  going  through  the  school.  The  need  of  a  hospital  and  competent  nurse  has 
been  felt  many  times  during  the  year. 

The  character  of  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
school  we  were  granted  the  fourth  teacher,  which  made  it  possible  to  do  better  work  in  all  the 
grades.  The  children  from  6  to  10  years  of  age  have  made  great  strides  in  English;  with  those 
over  15  years  old  it  has  been  slow  and  plodding. 

The  industrial  work  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  other  Indian  schools.  The  lack  of  water  for 
irrigation,  at  the  proper  time,  makes  farming  with  us  very  uncertain.  The  carpenter  and  black- 
smith shops  have  furnished  training  for  a  number  of  the  older  boys.  A  shoeshop  in  which  at 
least  the  repairing  could  be  done  should  be  established  another  year. 

More  dormitory  room  is  needed,  and  a  laundry  building  should  be  provided.  During  the  past 
year  all  laundry  work  has  been  done  out  of  doors  except  the  ironing. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  good.  There  nas  been  but  one  runaway.  The  Pima 
children  are  obedient  and  well  behaved.  The  school  lost  a  valuable  officer  in  the  death  of  Clay- 
ton Bulwer,  Indian  disciplinarian,  who  died  in  February. 

Military  drill  has  taught  the  boys  to  walk  erect  and  nave  a  manly  bearing.  The  lazy,  rolling 
walk  peculiar  to  the  Indian  is  thus  best  overcome. 

To  the  general  efficiency  of  teachers  and  employees  is  due  greatly  the  success  attained  in  all 
departments. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

O.  J.  Crandall,  Superintendent. 

J.  Roe  Young,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary  Among  Pimas. 

Saoaton,  Ariz.,  October  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  present  number  of  church  members  here  is  384,  of  whom  146  were  received 
into  the  church  since  August  1, 1896.  We  have  also  over  400  baptized  children,  many  of  whom 
attend  school. 

We  have  now  five  church  buildings  on  the  reservation,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  1,320  per- 
sons. Two  of  these  chapels  were  built  during  the  past  year.  These  churches  are  located  so 
that  all  the  Pimas  have  one  within  easy  reach  of  their  homes. 

These  Indians  have  contributed  during  the  past  year  $140  in  cash  for  the  work,  and  besides 
they  have  given  us  many  days1  work  in  the  building  of  the  new  churches— one  at  Wa  Key,  11 
miles  below  here,  and  one  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation. 

The  Maricopae,  most  of  whom  joined  the  Mormons  years  ago,  have  requested  us  to  establish 
churches  among  them.  We  have  now  regular  services  for  those  who  live  some  40  miles  west- 
northwest  of  here,  and  hope  to  do  so  ere  long  for  the  others  who  reside  some  5  miles  above  Mesa 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

A  good  religious  interest  is  stil  manifested,  and  the  past  year  has  been,  evidently,  one  of  prog- 
ress in  many  ways. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  H.  Cook, 

Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Henry  J.  Cleveland, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz., 

August  20,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897. 
According  to  census  of  that  date  there  are  on  this  reservation: 

Males  above  18 _ 1,114 

Females  above  14 ._ 1,616 

School  age  (6  to  16) 1,404 

Males 695 

Females 709 

Total  population  of  all  ages... 5,190 

This  includes  children  absent  at  school,  but  does  not  include  the  Indians  on  the 
San  Pedro  River  and  lower  Gila  at  Mohawk  and  that  vicinity,  who  originally 
belonged  to  this  agency,  but  were  permitted  to  leave  some  years  since,  and  have 
been  self-sustaining  a  number  of  years.  No  complete  census  has  been  taken  of 
them  for  some  years.  They  probably  number  all  told  about  600.  There  have  been 
no  well-founded  complaints  of  their  conduct  during  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Indians  on  this  division  have  improved  during  the  past 
year.  They  are  making  much  effort  to  improve  their  living  by  any  labor  they  can 
find  to  do  that  is  at  all  remunerative.  The  great  drawback  to  the  farming  is  the 
lack  of  water,  which,  with  the  lack  of  market,  is  a  most  discouraging  f  eature.of  this 
section  for  the  Indian  farmer.  The  crops  this  year  bid  fair  to  be  as  good  as  last, 
but  there  is  not  a  sure  market  for  all  they  raise  now.  They  have  continued  to  gain 
a  mttjor  part  of  their  living  by  sales  to  Government  and  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  grain,  both  wheat  and  barley,  was  planted  early  last  fall,  and  the  barley 
was  all  marketed  before  June  30.    The  wheat  is  also  good,  but  it  is  believed  new 
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seed  should  be  put  in  this  year,  the  old  having  run  out  by  constant  planting.  No 
seed  has  been  given  these  Indians  for  over  three  years.  They  have  been  obliged, 
as  they  should  be,  to  save  seed  from  the  crops.  The  yield  this  year  was  8,500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  over  16,000  bushels  of  barley. 

The  grist  mill  Jias  continued  to  do  full  work  in  grinding  into  flour  wheat  raised 
by  the  Indians,  which  amounts  this  year  again  to  about  300,000  pounds. 

The  alfalfa  patches,  planted  two  years  ago,  continue  to  improve,  and  with  the 
grama,  a  native  grass,  furnish  more  hay  than  can  be  purchased  here;  some  has 
been  sold  in  the  adjacent  towns. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  during  the  past  year,  as  before,  to  so  distribute  the 
purchases,  and  the  labor,  and  Indian  employees  among  the  different  tribes  and 
people  to  secure  the  best  advantages  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
It  has  continued  to  involve  extra  work,  but  the  results  are  manifest  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people. 

We  have  had  much  labor  lost  during  the  year  by  floods  in  carrying  away  of 
flumes,  dams,  and  ditches.  There  is  no  apparent  remedy  except  to  rebuild.  I  do 
not  see  that  much  more  could  be  done  to  secure  permanency,  if,  in  fact,  that  is 
desirable,  taking  into  due  consideration  the  cost  of  permanent  works,  which 
would  be  immense,  and  it  is  a  question  if  it  pays  even  the  Government  to  spend 
from  $75  to  $125  an  acre  on  land  whose  market  value,  crops  and  all,  would  not  be 
over  $25  or  $30,  even  if  all  were  more  favorable  than  present  conditions  are,  and  a 
full  market  in  the  near  future  assured,  which  I  very  much  doubt.  I  believe  at 
the  present  the  system  of  irrigation  now  in  vogue  here,  by  small  dams  and  ditches, 
supplying  water  to  a  few  families  banded  together  on  individual  tracts  for  that 
purpose,  the  best  and  most  advantageous  and  of  the  least  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  sufficient,  with  what  minor  improvements  can  be  made  at  small  expense, 
until  a  fuller  market  has  grown  up  for  these  Indians  for  what  they  raise;  they 
would  raise  more  if  there  was  market.  The  work  of  the  men  paid  from  irrigation 
has  amply  repaid  the  expenditure;  they  have  been  kept  at  work  constantly  in 
almost  every  location  on  this  part  of  the  reservation,  without  regard  to  tribe  or 
position,  and  where  their  labor  was  most  needed. 

The  farmers  have  all  performed  good  work  during  the  year  and  seem  to  have  in 
most  instances  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  a  number  of  Indians  have  secured  labor  at  different 
times  and  occupations  in  the  adjacent  towns;  the  number  has  increased.  There 
have  been  few  infractions  of  town  ordinances  by  Indians.  Those  have  been 
reported  to  me  either  by  the  sheriffs  or  employees  or  by  other  Indians,  and  in  all 
cases  some  punishment  has  been  given. 

There  were  8  persons  arrested  for  giving  or  selling  whisky  to  Indians  during 
the  year,  7  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  an  average  of  one  year  in 
the  Territorial  Penitentiary.  All  were  of  low  class  of  Mexicans  or  colored,  with 
one  Chinaman.  It  was  hoped  the  convictions  of  last  year  might  deter  some  of  the 
people  engaged  in  such  trade;  but  it  seems  not.  All  the  offenses  occured  off  the 
reservation. 

Both  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops  have  been  run  to  their  full  capacity 
during  the  year.  Over  150  wagons  in  all  stages  of  repair,  besides  innumerable 
plows,  shovels,  and  other  farming  implements,  have  been  passed  through  them. 
Both  mechanics  and  assistants  have  been  diligent  in  such  labor. 

Much  outside  work  has  been  done  on  flumes  and  bridges.  Under  the  small 
increase,  the  water  supply  has  been  fair  during  the  year.  The  system  has  been 
extended  about  900  feet  to  the  slaughterhouse,  which  will  add  to  convenience 
to  killing  beef,  all  of  which  is  slaughtered  by  Indians,  hung  an  average  of  fifteen 
hours,  and  issued  from  the  block  according  to  size  of  family,  a  system  in  vogue 
for  several  years  now. 

Polygamy  has  been  held  in  check  and  all  known  infractions  of  it  punished. 
Medicine  men  are  very  careful  in  practice,  and  decreasing. 

A  very  severe  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  among  all  the  Indians  on  this  reser- 
vation during  the  winter  months  this  year.  From  700  to  900  cases  were  reported, 
besides  every  pupil  in  both  schools.  Few  deaths  occurred,  and  the  people  took  the 
matter  with  surprising  coolness,  considering  their  excitable  nature.  A  few  of  the 
camps  were  moved  into  the  hills,  others  remained,  and  in  all  cases  the  counsels  of 
those  in  control  were  listened  to  and  sickness  cared  for  in  a  creditable  manner  for 
a  wild  people  of  this  kind.  Additional  medical  attendance  was  secured  at  a  nom- 
inal price. 

The  land  segregated  by  the  agreement  of  February  25, 1896,  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  remains  in  the  same  state  as  at  last  annual  report. 
A  detected  mistake  in  the  survey,  by  which  the  reservation  would  have  lost  some 
area,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

The  Gila  Valley  Railroad  still  has  its  terminus  at  Geronimo  at  the  reservation 
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line,  and  at  present  appearances  is  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  The 
temper  of  the  Indians  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  reservation  has  somewhat 
improved,  but  no  decided  effort  has  been  made  by  the  company  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  engendered  nor  a  willingness  evinced  to  pay  any  reasonable  sum  that 
the  Indians  would  be  likely  to  accept;  in  fact,  no  open  proposition  in  council 
has  been  made  to  them.  The  company  is  not  succeeding  in  negotiations  with 
the  terminal  town  of  Globe  any  better  than  with  the  Indians,  the  policy  being 
niggardly. 

There  were  two  cases  of  Indians  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
interpreters  was  killed  by  a  stone  in  the  hands  of  another  Indian.  One  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  went  to  investigate,  and  was  attacked  by  the  man  and 
his  brother.  In  the  fight  the  brother  was  killed  and  the  principal  badly  wounded. 
The  case  was  taken  before  the  civil  preliminary  court  and  acquitted.  The  wounded 
man,  when  able,  was  taken  before  the  civil  court  and  sentenced  to  three  years  for 
manslaughter. 

One  Indian  was  sentenced  to  five  years  for  shooting  at  a  teamster  on  the  road 
while  in  a  drunken  fit.  On  July  5, 1896,  a  man  named  Campbell  was  killed  on 
the  western  line  of  the  reserve,  near  Canyon  Creek.  Suspicion  rested  strongly  on 
some  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  vicinity,  but  no  proof  whatever  has  come  to 
light,  and  there  are  many  whites  in  that  section  who  do  not  believe  he  was  killed 
by  Indians.    I  am  of  that  opinion,  as  I  made  every  effort  to  find  the  guilty  parties. 

On  April  11  two  people  were  burned  to  death  in  a  tepi  near  the  agency,  under 
somewhat  suspicious  circumstances.  On  investigation,  however,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  me  to  convict  anyone  of  crime.  A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  instigation  of 
some  officious  persons,  the  grand  jury  of  Gila  County  indicted  five  persons  for 
murder  in  this  case,  against  my  wishes  and  advice,  and  to  save  expense  to  the 
county  requested  that  I  hold  them.  They  have  been  in  custody  since,  but  I  doubt 
the  advisability  and  the  guilt  of  the  parties. 

There  have  been  eighty-two  cases  tried  by  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  all  on 
minor  charges;  the  court  still  continues  to  do  its  work  well.  A  number  of  pun- 
ishments have  also  been  made  by  the  agent  for  infractions  of  discipline,  most  all 
of  the  cases  for  some  disorder  arising  from  tiswin  drinking  or  making.  There  are 
quite  a  number,  as  every  well-authenticated  case  is  looked  into  and  punished. 

The  police  force,  under  charge  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  the  captain  of 
police,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  agent  are  well  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  constantly  on  the  move.  The  territory  is,  however,  very  large,  and  the  force 
is  small,  making  many  long  and  hard  rides  for  all  concerned. 

Five  thousand  pounds  of  beef  were  purchased  from  Indians  again  this  year. 
They  are  encouraged,  and  taking  better  care  of  cattle.  All  indiscriminate  sale  and 
killing  of  cattle  is  prevented  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  good  results.  Estray 
cattle  still  continue  to  drift  back  and  forth  on  some  parts  of  the  reserve,  it  being 
impossible  to  prevent  it  altogether.  'Grazing  taxes  are  collected,  amounting  to 
something  near  $4,000  a  year.  No  doubt  some  cattle  run  on  the  reserve  that  are 
not  paid  for,  but  numbers  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  country  this  sea- 
son, so  they  are  less.  There  has  been  no  trouble  with  strange  cattle  about  the 
farming  lands. 

There  have  been  no  renegade  Indians  on  this  reservation  this  year. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  on  roads  on  the  reservation  this  year  by  Indians. 
Something  over  $300  was  given  me  by  mining  and  transportation  companies  to 
repair  roads  and  establish  a  cut-off  on  the  San  Carlos  River.  With  that  amount 
much  more  and  satisfactory  work  was  done  than  by  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Province  McCormick,  Indian  inspector,  visited  this  agency  in  March.  His 
report  is  probably  on  file. 

A  mission  school  with  a  small  number  of  children  has  been  maintained  during 
the  year.    I  see  no  particular  results  from  it. 

The  boarding  school  at  San  Carlos  was  in  full  operation  during  the  year,  with 
an  average  of  110,  except  the  vacation  of  July  and  August.  The  children  returned 
at  the  appointed  time.  During  the  year  the  pupils  have  steadily  advanced  in 
deportment  and  studies,  and  all  are  well  contented  and  happy.  No  serious  infrac- 
tions of  discipline  have  occurred,  and  the  minor  things  coming  up  have  been  well 
adjusted  by  the  superintendent,  whose  supervision  of  the  school  and  care  of  the 
property  and  buildings  under  her  charge  have  been  excellent.  With  a  single 
exception  the  work  of  the  employees  has  been  well  and  cheerfully  performed. 
The  buildings  have  been  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  possible  with  old  buildings  and 
lack  of  material;  much  repair  work,  flooring,  painting,  etc.,  is  being  done  during 
vacation.  The  increase  of  the  water  supply  has  helped  the  needs  of  the  garden  in 
that  direction. 

This  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  March  that  prostrated 
every  one  of  113  pupils  and  materially  interfered  with  and  hampered  the  school 
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work  of  the  balance  of  the  year.    No  deaths  occurred  at  this  time,  but  two  or 
three  of  school  children  later  are  directly  attributable  to  that  cause. 

The  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  the  school  is  a  home  as  near  as  is  possible  and 
desirable  in  schools  of  this  kind  and  preserve  the  proper  discipline,  and  are  instructed 
in  all  things  possible  pertaining  to  home,  care  of  stock,  and  cleanliness  of  person 
and  belongings. 

The  white  employee  as  shoe  and  harness  maker  was  dispensed  with  this  year, 
and  his  place  filled  by  four  Indian  employees  in  different  capacities,  which  has 
been  satisfactory.  Much  need  is  felt  of  a  new  kitchen  and  dormitory,  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  The  good  feeling  toward  the  school  is  increasing.  During  the 
epidemic  of  measles  there  was  not  a  single  application  to  take  out  children,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  school  was  absolutely  quarantined  for  a  month.  The 
report  of  the  superintendent  is  forwarded. 

The  agency  employees,  both  white  and  Indian,  have  performed  all  work  required 
of  them  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  with  zeal.  The  office  work  was  some- 
what handicapped  by  frequent  changes  of  clerks,  but  the  clerical  work  was  kept 
up  by  their  efforts,  and  personal  care  and  attention.  Besides  the  office  work, 
many  miles  have  been  covered  by  myself,  farmers,  and  police  force  in  supervision 
of  farms  and  country,  amounting  in  my  own  case  to  a  considerable  number. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  former  years  that  action  be  taken  looking  to  the 
location  of  a  timber  reserve  around  Mount  Thomas,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Fort  Apache  Reserve,  that  being  the  watershed  for  four  or  five  of  the  streams 
furnishing  water  to  the  valleys  for  a  hundred  or  two  miles  in  every  direction.  I 
have  just  returned  from  that  section,  and  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its 
importance. 

FORT  APACHE  DIVISION. 

According  to  the  census  of  this  year  there  are  1,814  people  on  this  division. 
They  are  under  the  control  of  an  officer  of  the  Army  detailed  by  the  department 
commander  to  assist  the  agent.  After  repeated  recommendations  this  division 
was,  by  the  appropriation  bill  of  1897,  made  into  a  separate  agency,  to  be  called 
the  Fort  Apache  Agency,  the  boundary  line  being  the  Black  River.  The  control 
still  remains  vested  in  the  agent  at  San  Carlos,  no  one  having  been  appointed  there 
yet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Indians  on  that  division  may  progress  somewhat 
faster  under  a  new  system,  and  that  new  facilities  may  be  given  both  them  and 
the  agent  who  may  be  appointed.  They  have  been  perfectly  quiet  during  the  year 
and  have  been  doing  as  much  or  more  farming  than  last.  Some  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  the  nucleus  of  an  agency  established. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  agency  authorities  for  years  to  further  wean  the 
Indians  there  from  the  limits  of  the  post  of  Fort  Apache,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  been  at  San  Carlos,  although  in  both  instances  Army  officers  have  been 
in  cqntrol  who  lived  in  the  military  posts.  The  whole  department  at  one  place  has 
been  entirely  separated;  at  the  other  more  or  less  amalgamated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  end  of  the  present  year  will  find  the  agency  on  its  own  footing,  and  a  stable 
one.  Farmers  have  been  stationed  in  outlying  districts,  and  materials  to  assist  in 
repair  of  implements  given  them. 

The  school  at  Fort  Apache  has  been  somewhat  improved  during  the  year.  New 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  labor  of  employees,  and  upon  the  close  of  the  epi- 
demic of  measles  the  school  was  increased  to  75  pupils.  The  lack  of  water  is  still 
a  great  drawback,  no  provision  having  been  made  as  yet  for  a  supply. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  children  in  school.  A  day 
school  or  two  would,  I  think,  meet  with  favor. 

On  July  1 1  requested  the  Departments  to  relieve  me  from  this  duty,  having  been 
at  San  Carlos  continuously  since  November,  1892.  As  steps  have  been  taken  look- 
ing to  that  end,  this  is  probably  the  last  report  I  shall  render  from  here.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  not  altogether  suited  many  of  the  parties  who  would  like  to 
have  looser  methods  employed  in  care  of  Indians,  and  who  deprecate  too  much 
care  of  Government  property  by  an  official.  But  I  have  constantly  held  in  view  the 
good  to  the  Indians,  contrived  to  keep  them  at  work  at  something,  however  little, 
most  of  the  time,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  do  my  whole  duty  to  all  without 
antagonizing,  any  more  than  necessary,  either  Indians  or  other  parties.  Whatever 
else  has  been  done,  these  Indians  have  been  quiet  for  four  years,  and,  as  I  believe, 
not  a  single  depredation  on  whites  can  be  laid  to  the  door  of  any  Indian  on  this 
reservation  during  that  time.  There  have  been  numbers  of  reports,  but  I  believe 
no  actual  foundation  for  them. 

Very  respectfully,  Albert  L.  Mtbr, 

Captain,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  June  SO,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  the  service 
and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  daring  the  year  ending  this  day: 

The  number  of  Hoopas  residing  here,  as  determined  by  the  census  taken  this 
month,  is  as  follows: 

Males.. 245 

Females 257 

Total...  502 

Living  on  Redwood  Creek,  outside  the  reservation 23 

Absent  at  school . 3 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age, 149 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 182 

Number  of  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 112 

Number  of  families 106 

Births  during  the  year 13 

Deaths  during  the  year 13 

Number  of  frame  houses  built  during  the  year 11 

Number  of  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  year 1, 450 

Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses  and  mules 239 

Cattle 480 

Swine . 452 

Fowls 841 

Area  of  land  under  cultivation: 

In  grain,  about . ___ acres. ._  785 

In  gardens,  about do. . .  100 

Total do...      885 

With  present  means  this  is  all  that  can  be  brought  and  kept  under  tillage.  The 
harvest  will  yield  about  the  following-named  quantities: 

Wheat ....bushels..  3,800 

Oats do 3,400 

Barley do 300 

Corn do...  300 

Hay tons.  _  450 

Pease  and  beans bushels..  250 

Vegetables do 10,000 

On  account  of  heat  and  drought,  which  have  been  continous  since  April,  the 
agricultural  product  will  be  40  per  cent  less  than  an  average  crop  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  the  year  will  consequently  be  one  of  comparative  scarcity. 

The  people  are  orderly,  industrious,  law-abiding,  and  contented,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  civilization  and  industry  to  justify  the  expectation  of  discontin- 
uing the  agency  next  year.  Missionary  teaching  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
E.  Goddard,  who  have  been  placed  among  the  people  by  the  California  Indian 
Association.    Their  labors  are  acceptable  to  and  appreciated  by  them. 

The  boarding  school  was  in  session  ten  months  during  the  year,  the  average 
attendance  being  138.2-f.  Eleven  pupils  have  been  named  for  an  advanced  course 
at  Carlisle.  A  new  laundry  building,  bath  house,  sewing  room,  annex  to  girls' 
dormitory,  power  house,  water  power,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  laundry  machinery 
have  been  added  to  the  plant.  The  cost  of  construction  was  limited  to  the  expense 
of  producing  the  necessary  lumber,  the  labor  being  performed  by  the  employees 
and  boys.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  other  buildings,  and 
the  school  field  has  been  enlarged  to  include  all  the  arable  land  on  the  tract.  The 
report  of  the  superintendent  is  inclosed  herewith. 

The  Lower  Klamath  River  Indians  complain  that  municipal  officers  and  courts 
do  not  take  cognizance  of  complaints  made  of  torts  committed  by  Indians  upon 
other  Indians  who  occupy  allotted  land  on  the  old  Klamath  River  Reservation, 
and  that,  their  own  law  being  abolished,  they  are  now  without  law  of  any  kind. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  actionable  offenses  become  standing  grievances  and 
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eventuate  in  retaliation  and  disorder  and  a  reversion  to  barbarism.    Some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  condition.    The  people  have 
materially  improved  in  prosperity  since  they  took  their  allotments. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Acting  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Hoopa  Valley  School. 


Hoopa  VALLEY,  CAL.  ,June  30,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897. 

Average  attendance: 

First  quarter 37.14 

Second  quarter 135.4 

Third  quarter 116.1 

Fourth  quarter .» 149.6 

The  large  number  of  pupils  marked  as  "withdrawn  and  returned,"  which  appear  in  quarterly 
reports  during  the  year,  was  caused  by  children  being  encouraged  to  go  home  and  assist  their 
parents  in  their  home  work.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  good  effect  it  has  had  both  to  the 
home  and  to  the  school. 

The  development  of  the  children,  intellectually,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Strict  obedience 
to  the  methods  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  been  required  of  the  teachers.  The 
•rapid  advancement  that  nas  been  made  in  each  room  is  commendable.  Two  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  Chemawa,  and  10  pupils  have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  Carlisle. 

The  work  in  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  very  successful  also.  I  have  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  invaluable,  from  the  fact  that  while  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play  in  the 
games,  drawing,  singing,  marching,  weaving,  sewing,  etc.,  with  frequent  trips  along  the  streams 
and  among  the  nills  with  teacher,  it  teaches  the  child  to  speak  English  fluently  ana  strengthens 
the  mind  and  body  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  results  of  the  kindergarten  training  are  seen  as 
the  child  advances. 

Buildings.— During  the  year  the  carpenters  have  completed  the  laundry  building,  with  bath- 
room and  sewing  room  attached;  60 feet  of  wood  shed,  with  wbeelhouse;  60  feet  addition  to  girls* 
dormitory;  a  spring  house  adjoining  kitchen,  besides  making  extensive  repairs  on  kitchen,  dining 
room,  schoolhouse,  tool  house,  and  other  buildings.  All  buildings  occupied  at  present  are  in 
good  repair.  A  few  changes  will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  year  to  accommodate  the  200 
or  more  children  that  will  no  doubt  attend. 

Laundry.— This  building  is  equipped  with  washer,  mangle,  extractor,  and  wringer,  driven  by  a 
Leffel  water  wheel  of  9.2  horsepower.  A  steam  generator  heats  water  for  washer  and  other 
purposes.  A  laundress  and  three  girls  can  now  do  the  washing  in  three  days,  where  formerly  it 
required  from  10  to  15  girls  working  hard  for  Ave  days  to  complete  the  same  or  less  work.  The 
pieces  washed  each  week  average  1,700.    The  next  year  it  will  reach  fully  2,200. 

Sewing  room.— The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  manufactured: 


Aprons 20 

Cloths  (table) 21 

Capes 68 

Curtains 37 

Drawers pairs..    30 

Dresses 305 

Dresses  (night) 94 

Garters pairs..  198 

Mittens do....    12 


Napkins 138 

Sheets  (bed) 153 

Shirts: 

Boys 24 

Under 153 

Suits  (union) 193 

Towels 347 

Waists 12 

Wall  pockets 3 


The  seamstress  boasts  that  each  girl  over  12  years  can  cut,  fit,  and  sew  her  own  dresses  and 
other  garments  without  depending  on  others  for  help. 

Kitchen  and  dining  room.— Although  the  variety  of  food  has  not  been  great,  yet  an  abundance, 
well  prepared,  has  been  furnished.  The  cleanliness  maintained  there  is  pleasing  to  note.  To 
teach  the  pupils  that  which  will  benefit  them  in  their  homes  is  the  great  object  in  this  as  in  the 
other  departments. 

Bathroom.— When  the  new  room  was  finished  a  complete  system  consisting  of  fifteen  showers 
was  put  in  place.  The  showers  are  supplied  from  a  tank  of  2,000  gallons'  capacity,  heated  by 
steam  generator  in  the  laundry.    The  filthy  bath  tub  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  school. 

Dormitories.— The  boys  have  had  ample  room.  The  girls  were  crowded,  but  the  completion  of 
the  new  building  relieves  this  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  room,  besides,  with  few  changes, 
providing  a  fine  sitting  room,  play  room,  and  room  for  clothes  closets.  When  the  school  opened 
on  September  2  all  wash  basins  were  abolished,  and  the  children  wash  in  running  water.  Each 
child  nas  its  own  towel.  We  consider  that  the  abandonment  of  bath  tubs  and  wash  basins 
relieves  the  school  of  a  source  of  great  danger.  The  immense  amount  of  work  that  the  laundry 
can  do  enables  us  to  change  sheets,  tablecloths,  towels,  etc.,  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clean. 

Farm,— The  school  garden  is  in  splendid  condition.  The  entire  vegetablo  crop  is  promising. 
Owing  to  lack  of  rain  the  grain  is  short.  The  progress  of  the  boys  is  clearly  noticeable.  The 
success  in  this  department  is  due  to  Mr.  Hunter's  ability  as  a  farmer  and  a  teacher.  Character 
of  work  consists  ingeneral  farming,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  care  of  stock. 

Course  of  work.— The  child  is  made  familiar  with  tools  and  machinery  and  taught  how  to  care 
for  them.    As  he  grows  older  and  becomes  stronger  he  is  gradually  taught— 

(1)  To  care  for  the  stock. 

When  and  how  to  gather  the  grain,  vegetables,  etc. 
To  prune  the  trees  and  to  trim  and  cut  back  small  fruits. 
To  prepare  the  ground  to  receive  crops. 
When  and  how  to  plant  and  sow. 
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Details  consist  of  about  thirty  boys  and  are  changed  monthly.  They  work  one-half  of  each 
day.  Details  are  graded  and  pupils  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another,  as  shown  in  course  of 
work  above. 

Carpenter  shop.— While  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  I  can  not  report  much 
progress  for  the  boys,  although  the  brightest  were  placed  on  the  detail. 

Bake  shop.— In  charge  of  an  Indian  baker,  whose  work  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Sanitary.— During  the  winter  the  children  were  troubled  with  severe  colds.  None  of  these 
terminated  fatally.  One  death  occurred,  caused  by  tuberculosis.  A  sewerage  system  would 
make  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  first  class. 

Religious.— All  the  pupils  attend  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at  10  a.  m.  Many  also  attend  the 
services  held  by  the  missionary.  A  Christian  Endeavor  each  Sunday  evening  is  largely  attended 
by  the  pupils. 

Very  .respectfully, 

R.  S.  Graham,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  together  with  the  required  statistics  and  such  other  information  as  I  am 
able  to  collect. 

The  inclosed  census  reports  show  a  population  of  3,848  Indians,  distributed  over 
the  thirty-two  reservations  of  this  agency,  which  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
section  of  country;  in  fact,  the  agency  embraces  all  of  southern  California. 

I  find  the  Indians  generally  industrious,  quiet,  and  inoffensive,  ready  to  work 
when  work  is  to  be  had  by  them,  and  advancing  in  the  art  of  civilized  pursuits  as 
rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Their  farms  are  in  fair  condition,  considering  the 
disadvantages  they  are  laboring  under.  The  want  of  water  for  irrigation  is  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  drawback  they  ha\  e  to  contend  with,  nearly  every  reserva- 
tion of  the  agency  being  in  the  same  condition  to  some  extent.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  white  settlers  diverting  the  waters  of  streams  and  otherwise 
using  the  flow  of  springs  and  water  supplies  that  fed  the  streams  from  which  the 
Indians  obtained  their  supply  of  water.  I  see  no  way  to  adjust  this  matter  without 
a  long  and  tedious  lawsuit,  covering  many  cases  and  affecting  many  old  and  well- 
established  water  rights. 

The  Indians  are  interested  in  stock  raising  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
pursuit,  their  lands  being  in  most  cases  short  of  a  supply  of  water  for  farming. 
This  could  be  overcome  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  all,  or  on  all  reservations. 

At  Soboba. — The  industrial  garden  established  there  last  year  has  proven  a  decided 
success.  The  Indians  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  seem  to  take  that  interest 
which  is  commendable. 

At  Cahuilla.— The  Indians  are  interested  in  stock  raising  for  the  reason  that  their 
reservation  is  better  adapted  to  that  industry  than  anything  else.    They  could 

frow  very  fine  apples,  cherries,  and  such  fruits  had  they  the  water  to  irrigate  them, 
he  irrigation  of  this  reservation  could  be  accomplished  at  not  an  unreasonable 
expenditure. 

At  Capitan  Grande.— The  Indians  are  especially  obedient,  kind,  and  progressive. 
Their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them,  with  which  they  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
Their  children  attend  school  regularly;  are  bright,  intelligent,  and  apt  scholars. 

At  Mesa  Grande.— The  condition  of  the  Indians  is  somewhat  improved  over  their 
standing  of  last  year.  The  day-school-teacher  has  exercisod  her  good  offices  with 
them,  and,  I  am  informed,  has  done  a  'great  deal  of  good. 

At  Pechanga — The  Indians  are  contented,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition  for  want 
of  water.  They  are  actually  short  of  sufficient  water  to  drink.  Their  sanitary 
condition  is  bad,  and  the  matter  of  their  progress  and  civilization  is  seriously 
crippled. 

At  Yuma.— The  capricious  Colorado  River  has  caused  sad  havoc  by  its  untimely 
overflow.  I  have  relieved  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Indians,  as  authorized. 
The  reservation  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  physician  and  farmer,  without  which  they 
are  rapidly  drifting  away  from  civilized  pursuits  of  their  ancestors. 

At  Potrero. — The  best  of  feeling  exists.  The  Indians  are  kind,  obedient,  and  very 
industrious.  Their  crops  have  not  been  good,  however,  though  their  stock  is  in 
fair  shape. 

I  am  informed  that  many  reservations  forming  this  agency  are  erroneously 
located,  among  which  I  find,  by  the  records  of  this  office  are  Laguna,  Campo,  La 
Posta,  Inaja,  Manzanita,  and  Twenty  nine  Palms,  and  I  may  add  that  the  Mar- 
tinez Village  of  Indians  is  not  situated  on  the  Torres  Reservation.  Special  Agent 
Patton  has  recently  surveyed  Laguna  and  Campo,  and  I  think  he  also  surveyed 
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La  Posta,  Inaja,  and  Manzanita.  His  reports  will,  however,  show  this  event,  if 
it  has  been  done.  He  is  now  surveying  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Reservation,  after 
which  he  will  make  a  locating  survey  of  the  Martinez  Indian  village,  on  the 
Torres  Reservation. 

At  Morongo. — The  water  supply  is  short,  owing  to  natural  causes  in  part  and  to 
needed  repairs  of  the  rock  ditch,  which  under  authority  given  will  have  my  imme- 
diate attention.  The  Indians  are  thrifty  as  can  be  expected,  are  well  advanced  in 
civilized  pursuits,  and  are  industrious,  good  people. 

At  Agua  Caliente  (Warner's  Ranch).— The  same  old  suit  is  going  on  for  the  owner- 
ship or  the  property;  1  have  great  hopes  of  the  Indians'  final  success.  I  .shall  give 
them  all  the  aid  I  possibly  can;  my  short  time  in  office,  however,  has  not  enabled 
me  to  be  of  much  service  so  far  to  them. 

San  Lois  Key  and  San  Philipe— Villages  being  located  on  patented  lands  are  beyond 
my  aid.  The  Indians  are  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  but  sure  eviction  from 
their  homes. 

Agua  Caliente  No.  2  (Palm  Springs). — The  water  troubles  of  this  place  have  been 
in  part  settled.  The  difficulty  is  not  entirely  adjusted,  however,  as  Mr.  McCallum, 
the  president  of  the  company,  has  died,  thus  leaving  matters  in  an  unfinished 
condition. 

At  Torres  Reservation.— The  Indians  are  in  need  of  water  at  several  of  the  villages, 
chiefly  among  which,  are  the  villages  of  Torres  and  Martinez.  The  well  at  the 
Martinez  school,  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine.  I  can  not  say  much  of  its  con- 
dition at  present,  further  than  its  flow  is  totally  inadequate;  I  shall  report  upon 
this  matter  as  time  may  permit. 

At  Santa  Ynez.— I  am  informed  that  the  Indiana  are  doing  quite  well  under  the 
new  order  of  things.  They  are  satisfied  that  their  homes  are  secured  to  them  for 
all  time  to  come;  therefore  they  are  contented  and  happy. 

At  Twenty-nine  Palms.— I  find  that  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  reservation. 
The  Indians  are  destitute  and  without  a  chance  to  advance  in  the  line  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  facts  are,  that  they  have  neither  land  nor  water  with  which  to  accom- 
plish any  good  results.  Special  Agent  Patton  is  now  surveying  the  reservation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  a  better  condition  of  things  than  was  found  by 
the  preliminary  survey  made  last  winter. 

Allotments. — In  the  matter  of  allotments  nothing  has  been  done  this  year  of 
which  I  am  sufficiently  informed  to  make  a  report;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  have  seen  that  all  of  the  reservations  should  be  patented  and  allotted  at  the 
earliest  date  possible,  and  those  that  can  not  be  patented  should  have  their  out- 
side boundary  lines  surveyed  and  so  designated  by  monuments  that  anyone  could 
know  the  exterior  lines  of  the  reservation. 

The  day  schools  I  find  in  a  thrifty  condition.  What  repairs  may  be  necessary,  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  schools,  I  will  make  the  subject  of  future  reports. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  teachers, 
their  compensation,  the  location  of  the  schools,  number  of  days1  attendance  at 
each  school,  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  the 
average  attendance: 


Names  of  teachers. 


W   H.  Winship 

Sarah  E.  Morris 

Charles  E.  Burton. _ 

N.  J.  Sulsberry 

Belle  Dean 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

Mary  C.  B.  Watkins 

Flora  Golsh 

Ora  M.  Salmons..   . 

E.  F.  Thomas 

James  M.  Gates 


Compen- 
sation 

per 
month. 


$72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72  00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 


Location  of  school. 


Tule  River 

Potrero 

Soboba 

Cahuilla 

Pechanga 

Agua  Caliente.. 
Mesa  Grande ... 

La  Jolla 

Rincon 

Capitan  Grande 
Martinez 


Average ' 

Number 

number 

of  days 

of  pupils 
enrolled 

attend 

ance. 

during 

the  year. 

2.849 

20 

4,906 

26 

4,896 

32 

4,123 

24 

3,829 

22 

2,571 

18 

3,162 

21 

3,928 

30 

5,424 

31 

4,930 

24 

2,630 

16 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Per  cent. 
13.90 
20.84 
26.94 
19.57 
18 

13.55 
1435 
19.72 
26 

22.75 
12.70 
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The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  (or  vil- 
lages), their  population  "by  sexes,  the  population  under  18  years  of  age  and  their 
sexes,  the  population  of  children  of  school  age  by  sexes,  the  number  speaking 
English,  and  the  number  of  dwellings  of  all  classes  used  by  the  Indians: 


Population. 

Population 
under  18  years. 

Population 

of 
school  age. 

Number  speak- 
ing English. 

Num  ber    of 
dwellings. 

Reservations. 

6 

3 

4 

a 

© 

• 
o 

i 

• 

© 

■a 

a 
© 

o 

6 

•a 

• 

© 

a 
© 

• 
00 

© 

■c 

A&rna  Caliente  No.  2 .  

41 
23 
89 
68 
11 
19 
22 
15 
74 
85 

165 

117 
19 
22 
72 
87 
19 
37 
22 
25 
30 
88 

178 

15 

67 

7 

32 
25 
43 
83 

409 

31 
20 
99 
70 
10 
20 
20 
17 
52 
73 

134 

138 
24 
24 
87 
87 
18 
38 
16 
30 
36 
87 

142 
12 
82 
3 
19 
25 
35 
92 

298 

72 

43 

188 

138 

21 

39 

42 

32 

126 

158 

299 

255 

43 

46 

159 

174 

37 

75 

38 

55 

66 

175 

320 

27 

149 

10 

51 

50 

78 

175 

707 

ii 

9 

35 

31 

1 

9 

4 

5 

31 

30 

68 

46 

10 

4 

45 

26 

5 

9 

6 

7 

10 
39 
70 
5 
33 

8 

5 
39 
34 

3 
.    10 

6 

5 
21 
26 
55 
53 

7 

2 
51 
30 

5 
17 

4 
17 
15 
34 
46 

4 
36 

19 
14 
74 
65 

4 
19 
10 
10 
52 
56 
123 
99 
17 

6 
96 
56 
10 
26 
10 
24 
25 
73 
116 

9 
69 

7 
7 

30 

20 

1 

7 

1 

3 

23 

20 

37 

39 

4 

4 

38 

19 

4 

5 

6 

6 

13 

26 

37 

5 

24 

5 

4 

13 

16 

1 

7 

5 

2 

17 

15 

38 

43 

3 

2 

42 

23 

3 

16 

4 

12 

10 

25 

34 

4 

18 

40 

25 

150 

93 

9 

20 

15 

20 

70 

100 

200 

200 

25 

25 

85 

100 

20 

55 

18 

15 

45 

120 

150 

4 

95 

2 

22 

20 

35 

110 

300 

15 

9 

52 

38 

4 

8 

7 

6 

25 

35 

55 

55 

10 

10 

25 

40 

8 

15 

9 

12 

13 

40 

70 

6 

45 

4 

12 

10 

15 

35 

c. 

AnonRtine -         - 

c. 

Cahuilla 

c. 

D. 

Campo ..-         --  -- 

D. 

CuvaDena -- - 

D. 

Cabazon - - 

C. 

Inaja. 

D. 

C. 

Mesa  Crrande  .  r                  

D. 

Morongo.... . 

S. 

Potrero 

S.L. 

Pala 

S.L. 

Rincon 

S.L. 
S.L. 

Soboba 

S. 

Svauan „. 

D. 

Santa  Ysabel.. 

D. 

San  Manuel - 

S. 

Santa  Rosa - 

o. 

Santa  Ynez 

S.Y. 

TemftciilA       __      

s. 

Torrls 

c. 

Twentv-nine  Palms ....        ,--,-- 

c. 

Aflfua  Caliente 

C.P. 

Port  La  Cruz 

S.L. 

Puerta  Ysmoria 

9 

9 

18 

34 

158 

7 

4 

15 

48 

97 

16 
13 
33 

82 
247 

9 

6 

15 

22 

158 

7 

2 

14 

32 

97 

S.L. 

San  Luis  Rey 

S.L. 

San  Felipe 

D. 

Tule  River .. 

T.R. 

Yllipn.       _   .     ...  . . 

Y. 

Total 

2,009 

1,839 

3,848 

777 

704 

1,473 

596 

514 

2,190 

688 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  reservations  has  improved,  generally  speaking,  of 
which  the  report  of  the  physician,  C.  C.  Wainwright,  will  treat  more  particularly. 
It  is  as  follows: 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  Indians  on  the  Mission-Tnle  Consolidated  Agency  is  a  very  difficult 
task  from  the  fact  that  the  reservations  that  constitute  this  agency  are  small  and  scattered  over 
a  very  large  area  of  territory.  Every  climatic  condition  imaginable  almost  is  found  where  these 
Indians  live.  In  July  and  August  the  extremes  are  found  on  the  Colorado  desert,  when  the  tem- 
perature runs  up  to  130°  in  the  shade  at  Torres  Reservation,  and  in  December  and  January  in 
the  Los  Coyotes  Mountains,  at  the  San  Ygnacio  village;  the  other  extreme  is  found  with  the 
thermometer  down  to  zero.  La  grippe,  consumption,  scrofula,  idiopathic  anaemia,  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  its  appendixes,  venera,  and  pneumonia  prey  upon  these  people.  Their  manner  of 
living,  viz,  many  sleeping  in  houses  without  ventilation,  perhaps  a  consumptive  among  half  a 
dozen  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  uncleanliness,  poor  and  insufficient  food,  and  their  immorality 
more  than  all  else,  render  them  easy  victims  to  the  above  list  of  diseases.  Then  the  people  are 
very  superstitious,  especially  the  older  ones;  yet  it  ramifies  and  modifies  the  actions  of  all  of 
them  in  some  degree. 

Mission  Indians,  as  a  rule,  have  no  individuality,  no  self-assertion;  they  do  not  rise  above  cir- 
cumstances; they  do  not  have  the  power  to  extricate  themselves  from  tne*smallest  difficulties; 
any  impediment  in  their  way  brings  them  to  a  dead  stop.  All  this,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  many 
other  things  unnecessary  to  mention  in  this  report,  make  the  physician's  work  very  difficult, 
consistent  with  good  service.  These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  confront  the  physician  at 
this  agency. 

To  reach  the  most  people,  to  go  right  into  their  homes,  lift  them  up  firmly  out  of  their  degra- 
dation, break  up  their  superstitions,  supplant  the  "  medicine  man,"  get  them  to  use  intelligent 
medicines,  teacn  the  benefits  of  virtue,  hold  your  influence  over  them  for  civilization,  is  good 
service,  and  more  easily  said  than  done.  It  takes  years  of  constant  care,  vigilance,  and  consist- 
ency to  accomplish  this  work,  for  Indians  have  good  memories,  and,  with  all  their  frailties, 
judge  people  very  correctly,  and  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  veracity  circumscribes  the  use- 
fulness of  any  field  worker. 

To  reach  the  most  people,  I  teach  domestic  medicines  to  the  teachers,  matrons,  and  the  Indians 
themselves.  The  teachers  and  matrons  are  apt  scholars,  and  do  well  in  acute  cases  and  in  some 
cases  of  emergency.  I  supply  them  with  remedies,  so  that  no  Indian  that  falls  sick  near  a  teacher 
or  matron  but  has  an  intelligent  effort  made  to  relieve  his  suffering,  and  in  many  cases  life 
has  been  saved  in  this  manner. 

The  Indians  learn  slowly,  and  every  year  I  can  see  they  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  "  medicine 
man"  has  less  and  less  influence  over  the  tribes,  and  many  of  them  have  quit  altogether  their 
incantations  and  adopted  some  other  mode  of  making  a  living. 
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To  reach  the  most  people,  in  addition,  I  never  go  on  a  reservation  unless  I  see  and  talk  to  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  In  this  manner  I  collect  vital  statistics,  the  only  correct  way  and  a 
very  important  part  of  the  service. 

Through  the  past  winter  and  spring  we  have  had  a  scourge  of  la  grippe  throughout  the  agency 
and  very  distressing  in  its  results,  as  many  Indians  are  not  able  to  work  when  the  chance  offers 
itself,  consequently  much  suffering  ensued  from  scarcity  of  subsistence.  Measles  have  also  been 
epidemic  on  some  of  the  reservations,  resulting  in  a  large  mortality  among  the  small  children, 
caused  by  the  poor  shelter  offered  by  the  Indian  huts. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  an  inhuman  cus- 
tom among  the  Mission  Indians  which  is  very  distressing  to  myself.  It  is  the  way  the  Indians 
treat  their  old  and  infirm.  After  an  old  man  or  womanbecomes  so  aged  and  decrepit  that  he 
or  she  is  not  able  to  forage  or  work,  they  place  them  apart  under  a  brush  hut  and  Keep  them 
supplied  with  only  water  until  they  die  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  cases  treated,  the  births, 
and  deaths  for  the  fiscal  year  1897: 


Month. 


July,  1896 

August,  1896 

September,  1896 
October,  1896... 
November,  1896 
December,  1896. 
January,  1897... 
February*  1897 . 

March.  1897 

April,  1897 

May,  1897 

June,  1897 

Total 


Patients 
treated 
during  fis- 
cal year 
18». 


222 
102 
148 
204 
297 
526 
436 
288 
161 
307 
464 
342 


3,586 


Patients 
treated 
during  fis- 
cal year 
1897. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Born. 

205 

17 
c...... ..... 

15 
13 
12 
15 

9 
14 
13 

8 
10 
13 

9 

6 

163 

61 
96 

244 

175 

29 
137 
355 
109 

260 

171 

326 
328 

40 

129 

25 

290 

332 

212 

242 
125 

217 

3,933 

1,014 

351 

137 

Died. 


5 

4 
10 
5 
6 
7 
0 
11 
7 
9 
7 
6 


85 


The  police  service  I  find  is  efficient.  The  men  composing  the  force  are  trust- 
worthy, good  men,  worthy  of  the  trusts  they  have  in  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  the  Department  for  its  able  support. 

In  submitting  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  tenure  of  office 
has  been  of  such  brief  duration  that  I  must  of  necessity  depend  largely  for  my 
information  of  the  various  reservations  and  the  compilation  of  statistics  upon  my 
efficient  clerk,  Mr.  N.  Davenport. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  A.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency, 

Covelo,  Cal.f  August  18, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Round 
Valley  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  The  agency,  having  been 
abolished  by  act  of  Congress,  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  school  since  November  4, 1896,  at  which  date  I  receipted 
for  the  property  and  assumed  control  of  it,  relieving  First  Lieut.  Thomas  Connolly, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  agent. 


Tribe. 


Conoow 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood.. 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

Pitt  River  and  Nomelackie. 


Total 


Popula- 
tion. 


168 

196 

283 

63 


644 


Males 
over  18 
years. 


68 
41 
94 
17 


210 


Females 
over  16 
years. 


49 

62 

111 

18 


230 


School 
children 
between 
6  and  18 

years. 


31 
23 
41 
14 


109 


Population  this  year. , 644 

Population  last  year 634 


Increase  for  this  year. 


10 
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The  apparent  increase  seems  due  this  year,  as  last,  to  the  return  of  absent 
Indians,  as  appears  from  the  following: 

Deaths  for  the  year _  20 

Births 15 

•  ___ 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 5 

Land. — The  Indians  own  by  allotment  all  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  except 
the  comparatively  small  areas  reserved  for  school,  missionary,  and  agency  pur- 
poses. The  tract  for  agency  uses,  excepting,  perhaps,  20  acres,  will  probably  be 
allotted  during  the  coming  year. 

For  crops  raised,  stock  owned,  etc.,  see  statistics  submitted. 

Farming  implements.— I  regret  to  state  that  the  issue  of  machinery,  etc.,  to  the 
Indians  has  been  a  sad  failure,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  when  the  purpose  of 
said  issue  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  mowers  and  reapers  and  binders,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  new,  are  almost  worthless,  owing  to  neglect  and  exposure  to 
hard  usage  and  rough  weather.  Unless  some  compulsory  measures  by  which  to 
induce  Indians  to  care  for  their  machinery  are  resorted  to,  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  issue  it  to  them. 

Religions. — The  religious  and  missionary  interests  have  been,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Colin  Anderson  and  his  wife,  and  the 
former's  report  is  herewith  submitted. 

Progress. — I  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  dry  and  unfavorable 
weather  prevailing  here  this  season,  the  Indians'  crops  will  be  a  failure,  and  unless 
the  aid  of  Government  is  extended  there  must  inevitably  be  great  want  and  suffer- 
ing among  the  Indians  before  spring. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  here  were  so  recently  released  from  the 
stringent  supervision  incident  to  a  regular  agency,  coupled  with  the  reprehensible 
laxity  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  conditions  here  are 
most  deplorable,  rendering  the  task  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  preserving  order 
on  the  reservation  difficult  and  unpleasant.  Adultery  is  common,  and  is  not  looked 
upon  as  of  any  consequence.  Very  few  couples  are  married  legally,  the  Indians 
heretofore  having  been  permitted  to  retain  or  dismiss  wives  at  pleasure. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  whisky  is  a  deadly  foe  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians; 
but  in  this  locality  it  is  especially  difficult  to  counteract  the  liquor  influences, 
owing,  first,  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  witnesses  to  testify,  and,  second,  to  the 
imbecility,  or  worse,  of  the  petty  local  magistrates,  who  frequently  dismiss  causes 
worthy  of  trial  simply  because  a  warped  local  sentiment  rather  than  the  plain 
law  of  the  land  is  their  guide. 

Another  source  of  evil  is  found  in  the  actions  of  some  of  the  stockmen.  These 
men  graze  their  herds  on  the  reservation,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
prevent  them.  Indictments  are  frustrated  by  methods  more  effective  than  defen- 
sible. A  witness  who  can  not  be  coaxed  nor  terrified  into  silence  is  silenced  by 
the  assassin's  bullet,  and  the  investigation  by  the  local  magistrates  into  the  killing 
is  only  perfunctory. 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks  from  outside  the  reservation,  there  is  no  unity 
of  action  nor  harmony  in  council  among  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  petty  tribal 
jealousies  incident  to  the  remnants  of  so  many  different  tribes  living  together. 

Under  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  progress  of 
the  Indians  in  this  valley  has  not  been  remarkable.  These  simple  people  are  still 
bewildered  by  their  sudden  release  from  the  restraints  formerly  imposed  upon 
them,  and,  discouraged  by  constant  losses  from  the  stock  raiders,  drugged  with 
the  adulterated  whisky  they  are  so  easily  led  to  swallow,  debauched  by  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  defrauded  on  every  hand,  they  naturally  tend  to  sink  into  the 
sloth  ana  vice  of  their  ancient  savage  state.  If  the  unhappy  conditions  of  their 
present  surroundings  are  ameliorated,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  gradual  but  steady 
rise  from  their  present  dependence  and  their  final  attainment  of  manly  independ- 
ence; but  the  crying  evils  above  named,  if  unchecked,  must  inevitably  result  in 
further  dissipation,  degradation,  and  misery. 

School. — I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  November  4, 1896.  The  boarding  fea- 
tures of  the  school  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  employees  transferred  to  other 
schools;  so  that  the  school  was  not  in  operation  then,  and  could  not  be  reopened 
until  December  1, 1896,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  was  prevailing  at 
that  time. 

The  school  was  then  reopened  as  a  day  school  and  continued  as  such  until  May 
10, 1897,  with  poor  success,  for  reasons  which  I  have  reported  in  previous  com- 
munications. For  those  reasons,  and  upon  the  recommendations  of  Inspector 
John  Lane  and  Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelby,  your  honorable  office  on  April  1, 
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1897,  transferred  28  of  the  largest  pupils  to  Salem  Indian  School,  and  also  reestab- 
lished the  boarding  features  of  this  school;  which  change  was  effected  May  10,  and 
has  continued  with  excellent  results  since  that  date,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  60  pupils. 

The  school  room  work  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  William  J.  Nolan, 
assisted  by  Francis  D.  Wilson,  who  are  earnest  and  competent  workers.  The 
*  'Outlines  of  School  Work  "  and  syllabuses  of  "  Number  "  and  "  Language  "  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  used  as  a  basis  for  gradation  and  instruction. 

The  industrial  department,  under  Charles  M.  Trubody,  has  received  careful 
attention.  It  consisted  of  cultivating  the  farm,  caring  for  the  stock,  sawing 
wood,  etc. 

The  employees,  with  one  exception,  have  been  loyal,  earnest  workers;  and  with 
that  one  exception  I  have  shown  my  appreciation  of  their  services  by  renominat- 
ing them,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  retain  them. 

The  school  building  is  too  small  for  the  present  needs  of  the  school.  The  present 
capacity  is  only  about  30  boarding  pupils.  A  new  school  building  with  an  assem- 
bly hall,  a  new  warehouse,  laundry,  and  barn  and  a  cottage  for  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent are  paramount  necessities.  The  sewerage  of  the  school  is  also  in  a  very  bad 
condition  and  requires  immediate  attention.  The  water  system  is  also  in  a  deplor- 
able condition  and  should  be  remedied  as  early  as  practicable. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Indian  Office  for  the  support  given 
me  in  the  administration  of  the  school,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  my  requests 
have  been  granted. 

The  thanks  of  the  employees  are  due  to  the  Office  for  courtesies  extended.  I 
desire  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generous  support  uniformly  accorded 
me  in  ray  numerous  requests  for  the  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Patrick, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Round  Valley  Reservation. 

Round  Valley  Agency,  August  4, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  present  to  you  an  informal  report  of  my  work  as 
missionary  under  the  direction  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  labored,  with  my  wife  and  those  in  charge  of  the  agency,  for 
the  uplifting  of  this  people,  and  endeavored  as  best  I  could  to  incite  them  to  accept  the  pure  and 
holy  principles  set  forth  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  God  and  our  Savior. 

It  is  with  deepest  gratitude  to  Him  that  I  acknowledge  that  a  marked  improvement  has  been 
attained  on  some  lines,  and  a  few  have  seemed  to  accept  the  teachings  and  are  endeavoring  to 
conform  their  lives  to  them.  Yet  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  result  of  our  labors  are,  to  me, 
far  from  satisfactory,  there  being  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way.  and  unless  they  can  be  removed 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  measure  of  success  to  crown  our  labors  or  the  labors  of  any  man  or 
set  of  men. 

The  debasing  influence  of  l>ad  white  men,  in  con -junction  with  the  withering,  deadening  effect 
of  the  saloons,  where  the  Indians  can.  from  time  to  time,  procure  all  the  whisky  they  desire  in 
spite  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  traffic;  the  utter  Impossibility  of  convicting  any  of  those 
human  hyenas  before  our  local  courts— a  sad  commentary  on  the  rotten  condition  of  society:  and 
not  only  this,  but  these  combinations  even  go  so  far  as  to  hold  out  the  argument  of  removing 
out  of  their  way,  by  rifle  or  otherwise,  any  who  dare  interfere  with  their  plans  or  punish  their 
crimes. 

The  superintendent,  George  W.  Patrick,  has,  by  his  firm  and  manly  adherence  to  the  strict 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  regardless 
of  consequences,  struck  the  keynote  that  if  sustained  will  in  time  tell  for  good.  If  these  Indians 
could  be  protected  from  the  saloon  power,  and  could  have  whisky  kept  from  them,  they  could 
and  would  soon  be  self-sustaining  and  industrious. 

The  boarding  school  and  present  efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  other  employees  aid  me  much 
in  my  work,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shall,  in  the  near  future,  see  marked  improvement  in  the 
young  and  rising  generation. 

Another  serious  hindrance  in  the  work  is  the  utter  disregard  of  law  and  decency  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  marriage  laws,  and  in  their  pairing  off  just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  con- 
venience,  and  then  separating  and  taking  up  with  some  one  else,  leaving  children  to  suffer  the 
curse  of  their  sin. 

We  hold  service  on  the  Sabbath  at  10.30  a.  m..  with  an  average  attendance  of  100.  The  best  of 
order  is  usually  preserved,  and  they  engage  in  the  exercises  with  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
especially  the  singing.  We  have  the  Sunday -school  lesson  read  in  concert,  and  a  short  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  with  a  practical  application  to  present  needs. 

1  have  baptized  some  75—25  adults  and  50  children.    Some  30  have  professed  saving  faith  in 
the  world's  Redeemer  on  beds  of  sickness  and  death.    Only  3  couples  have  been  married  by  me, 
and  not  more  than  that  number  by  the  magistrate  in  Covelo  during  the  four  years  embraced  in 
this  report,  which  I  respectfully  request  to  submit. 
Sincerely, 

_     _  Colin  Anderson,  Missionary. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Agency, 
Ignacio,  Colo.,  August  .9,  1807. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  and  having  assumed 
charge  on  July  1,  1897,  have  had  but  a  brief  season  in  which  to  acquaint  myself 
with  conditions  at  this  agency.  As  the  census  of  Allotted  and  Unallotted  South- 
ern Utes  was  forwarded  by  registered  mail  July  14,  repetition  is  not  deemed 
essential  in  this  report. 

Allotted  Utes.— The  Moache  and  Capote  tribes  of  Southern  Utes  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  taken  advantage  of  the  allotment  act,  as  provided  for  in  act  approved 
February  20, 1895,  and  seem  contented  and  pleased  with  ownership,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  evidences  of  individual  possessions  have  as  yet  been  granted  by 
Government. 

Farming. — The  work  of  farming  was  greatly  retarded  through  inability  of  pro- 
ceeding Commissioner  to  issue  seeds  last  spring,  but  idleness  was  not  by  any  means 
the  result,  as  post  trader  and  preceding  agent  advanced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  seeds,  and  the  bulk  of  those  farming  have  small  fields  or  tracts  seeded  to  oats 
and  wheat,  vegetables,  pease,  corn,  etc.,  the  aggregate  acreage  being  estimated  at 
365,  and  the  yield  will  equal  the  average  in  this  section.  Many  will  have  much 
more  flour  than  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  oats  and  hay  for  work  stock.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  were  not  available,  as 
land  fallowed  has  grown  up  in  sunflowers,  which  will,  under  the  coming  year's 
crop,  foul  or  necessitate  increased  labor.  The  small  acreage  of  fall  or  winter 
wheat  has  equalled  expectations,  and  we  hope  to  encourge  its  growth  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  spring  article,  as  it  commands  early  market  values  and  is  superior 
to  spring-sown  grain  of  like  character. 

Irrigation. — The  work  of  constructing  ditches  for  irrigating  the  Pine  River  and 
Spring  Creek  lands  was  inaugurated  by  my  predecessor,  under  superintendency  of 
Engineer  Wiggles  worth,  and  motleys  for  continuing  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Department,  work  will  be  resumed  during  the  present  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  have  attended  to  their  wheat  and  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  as  they 
are  competent  to  perform  all  pick,  shovel,  and  scraper  work  and  are  anxious  for  the 
opportunity  to  toil.  Engineer  Wigglesworth  and  one  white  employee  as  assistant, 
will,  aside  from  heavy  teams  for  plowing,  include  the  white  labor  to  be  employed. 
Sufficient  work  to  hold  the  water  rights  on  La  Plata  River  will  be  engaged  in  and 
balance  of  funds  granted  expended  in  direction  of  continuing  work  on  what  we 
term  the  east  and  west  side  ditches  on  Pine  River,  where  the  great  bulk  of  allot- 
ments have  been  made  in  an  unbroken  and  compact  way.  The  land  under  the 
ditches  in  question  is  very  fertile  and  conducive  to  growth  of  all  grains,  grasses, 
and  the  hardy  vegetables. 

Improvement*. — No  authorities  for  betterments  having  been  received  as  yet, 
nothing  other  than  such  road  and  bridge  work  as  agency  employees  could  accom- 
plish has  been  attended  to.  The  heavy  rains  last  fall  and  this  spring  have  placed 
the  roads  in  bad  condition,  and  funds  will  be  required  to  compensate  Indian  labor 
for  making  them  passable  before  self-binders  and  thresher  can  be  handled  without 
danger  of  damage.  The  $5,000  for  completing  the  agency  buildings  at  Navajo 
Springs  became  available  July  1,  but  the  present  outlook  indicates  that  it  will 
remain  unexpended,  as  the  water  supply  at  Navajo  Springs  is  inadequate  to  meet 
domestic  demands,  and  hence  water  for  manufacturing  adobes  can  not  be  secured 
unless  the  ranchers  on  the  north  line  will  allow  their  waste  water  to  flow  to  the 
reserve  after  the  irrigation  season  closes. 

Unallotted  lands. — The  unallotted  or  diminished  reserve  embraces  what  I  consider, 
after  thirty  years'  residence  in  Colorado,  the  most  valuable  section  of  our  State. 
With  water  the  soil  is  of  various  characters,  ranging  from  the  rich,  sandy  loam, 
red  lands,  and  bottom  lands  to  adobe,  which  is  valuable  for  grasses.  The  altitude 
ranges  from  4,500  to  0,000  feet,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  about 
every  vegetable,  cereal,  grass,  and  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the  West.  Yet  upon 
all  this  vast  domain  (the  unallotted  portion  embracing  about  308,000  acres)  water 
has  not  been  provided  sufficient  to  farm  an  acre,  and  every  season  the  Indians  are 
forced  to  abandon  the  reserve  and  seek  the  mountains  for  water  and  pasturage, 
and  by  so  doing  incur  the  displeasure  of  whites,  who  imagine  that  the  public 
domain  is  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
having  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  confer  with  the  owners  of  the  Montezuma 
Canal  Company,  or  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  \^  \Jaa  Q^^raxaKok 
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eventuate  in  retaliation  and  disorder  and  a  reversion  to  barbarism.    Some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  pnt  an  end  to  this  anomalous  condition.    The  people  have 
materially  improved  in  prosperity  since  they  took  their  allotments. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain,  U.  8.  A.,  Acting  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Hoopa  Valley  School. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal.  June  SO,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  tor  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 
1807. 

Average  attendance: 

First  quarter 87.14 

Second  quarter 135.4 

Third  quarter 116.1 

Fourth  quarter - 149.6 

The  large  number  of  pupils  marked  as  "  withdrawn  and  returned,"  which  appear  in  quarterly 
reports  during  the  year,  was  caused  by  children  being  encouraged  to  go  home  and  assist  their 
parents  in  their  home  work.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  good  effect  it  has  had  both  to  the 
home  and  to  the  school. 

The  development  of  the  children,  intellectually,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Strict  obedience 
to  the  methods  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  been  required  of  the  teachers.  The 
rapid  advancement  that  nas  been  made  in  each  room  is  commendable.  Two  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  Chemawa.  and  10  pupils  have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  Carlisle. 

The  work  in  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  very  successful  also.  I  have  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  invaluable,  from  the  fact  that  while  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play  in  the 
games,  drawing,  singing,  marching,  weaving,  sewing,  etc.,  with  frequent  trips  along  the  streams 
and  among  the  nills  with  teacher,  it  teaches  the  child  to  speak  English  fluently  and  strengthens 
the  mind  and  body  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  results  or  the  kindergarten  training  are  seen  as 
the  child  advances. 

Buildings.  —During  the  year  the  carpenters  have  completed  the  laundry  building,  with  bath- 
room and  sewing  room  attached;  60 feet  of  wood  shed,  with  wheelhouse;  60  feet  addition  to  girls' 
dormitory;  a  spring  house  adjoining  kitchen,  besides  making  extensive  repairs  on  kitchen,  dining 
room,  schoolhouse,  tool  house,  and  other  buildings.  All  buildings  occupied  at  present  are  in 
good  repair.  A  few  changes  will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  year  to  accommodate  the  300 
or  more  children  that  will  no  doubt  attend. 

Laundry.— This  building  is  equipped  with  washer,  mangle,  extractor,  and  wringer,  driven  by  a 
Leffel  water  wheel  of  9.2  horsepower.  A  steam  generator  heats  water  for  washer  and  other 
purposes.  A  laundress  and  three  girls  can  now  do  the  washing  in  three  days,  where  formerly  it 
required  from  10  to  15  girls  working  hard  for  five  days  to  complete  the  same  or  less  work.  The 
pieces  washed  each  week  average  1,700.    The  next  year  it  will  reach  fully  2,200. 

Sewing  room.— The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  manufactured: 


Aprons 20 

Cloths  (table) 21 

Capes 68 

Curtains 87 

Drawers pairs..    80 

Dresses 806 

Dresses  (night) 94 

Garters pairs..  196 

Mittens do....    12 


Napkins 138 

(Sheets  (bed) 163 

Shirts: 

Boys 24 

Under 153 

Suits  (union) 193 

Towels 847 

Waists 12 

Wall  pockets 3 


The  seamstress  boasts  that  each  girl  over  12  years  can  cut,  fit,  and  sew  her  own  dresses  and 
other  garments  without  depending  on  others  for  help. 

Kitchen  and  dining  room.— Although  the  variety  of  food  has  not  been  great,  yet  an  abundance, 
well  prepared,  has  been  furnished.  The  cleanliness  maintained  there  is  pleasing  to  note.  To 
teach  the  pupils  that  which  will  benefit  them  in  their  homes  is  the  great  object  in  this  as  in  the 
other  departments. 

Bathroom.— When  the  new  room  was  finished  a  complete  system  consisting  of  fifteen  showers 
was  put  in  place.  The  showers  are  supplied  from  a  tank  of  2,000  gallons'  capacity,  heated  by 
steam  generator  in  the  laundry.    The  filthy  bath  tub  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  school. 

Dormitories.— The  boys  have  had  ample  room.  The  girls  were  crowded,  but  the  completion  of 
the  new  building  relieves  this  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  room,  besides,  with  few  changes, 
providing  a  fine  sitting  room,  play  room,  and  room  for  clothes  closets.  When  the  school  opened 
on  September  2  all  wash  basins  were  abolished,  and  the  children  wash  in  running  water.  Each 
child  nas  its  own  towel.  We  consider  that  the  abandonment  of  bath  tubs  and  wash  basins 
relieves  the  school  of  a  source  of  great  danger.  The  immense  amount  of  work  that  the  laundry 
can  do  enables  us  to  change  sheets,  tablecloths,  towels,  eto^as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clean. 

Farm.— The  school  garden  is  in  splendid  condition.  The  entire  vegetablo  crop  is  promising. 
Owing  to  lack  of  rain  the  grain  is  short.  The  progress  of  the  boys  Is  clearly  noticeable.  The 
success  in  this  department  is  due  to  Mr.  Hunter's  ability  as  a  farmer  and  a  teacher.  Character 
of  work  consists  ingeneral  farming,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  care  of  stock. 

Conne  of  work.— Tne  child  is  made  familiar  with  tools  and  machinery  and  taught  how  to  care 
for  them.    As  he  grows  older  and  becomes  stronger  he  is  gradually  taught— 

(1)  To  care  for  the  stock. 

When  and  how  to  gather  the  grain,  vegetables,  etc. 
To  prune  the  trees  and  to  trim  and  cut  back  small  fruits. 
To  prepare  the  ground  to  receive  crops. 
When  and  how  to  plant  and  sow. 
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Details  consist  of  about  thirty  boys  and  are  changed  monthly.  They  work  one-half  of  each 
day.  Details  are  graded  and  pupils  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another,  as  shown  in  course  of 
work  above. 

Carpenter  shop.— While  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  I  can  not  report  much 
progress  for  the  boys,  although  the  brightest  were  placed  on  the  detail. 

Ban  shop.— In  charge  of  an  Indian  baker,  whose  work  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Sanitary  —During  the  winter  the  children  were  troubled  with  severe  colds.  None  of  these 
terminated  fatally.  One  death  occurred,  caused  by  tuberculosis.  A  sewerage  system  would 
make  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  first  class. 

Religions.— All  the  pupils  attend  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at  10  a.  m.  Many  also  attend  the 
services  held  by  the  missionary.  A  Christian  Endeavor  each  Sunday  evening  is  largely  attended 
by  thepupils. 

Very  .respectfully, 

R.  S.  Graham,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  together  with  the  required  statistics  and  such  other  information  as  I  an* 
able  to  collect. 

The  inclosed  census  reports  show  a  population  of  3,848  Indians,  distributed  over 
the  thirty-two  reservations  of  this  agency,  which  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
section  of  country;  in  fact,  the  agency  embraces  all  of  southern  California. 

I  find  the  Indians  generally  industrious,  quiet,  and  inoffensive,  ready  to  work 
when  work  is  to  be  had  by  them,  and  advancing  in  the  art  of  civilized  pursuits  as 
rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Their  farms  are  in  fair  condition,  considering  the 
disadvantages  they  are  laboring  under.  The  want  of  water  for  irrigation  is  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  drawback  they  ha\  e  to  contend  with,  nearly  every  reserva- 
tion of  the  agency  being  in  the  same  condition  to  some  extent.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  white  settlers  diverting  the  waters  of  streams  and  otherwise 
using  the  flow  of  springs  and  water  supplies  that  fed  the  streams  from  which  the 
Indians  obtained  their  supply  of  water.  I  see  no  way  to  adjust  this  matter  without 
a  long  and  tedious  lawsuit,  covering  many  cases  and  affecting  many  old  and  well- 
established  water  rights. 

The  Indians  are  interested  in  stock  raising  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 

?ursuit,  their  lands  being  in  most  cases  short  of  a  supply  of  water  for  farming, 
'his  could  be  overcome  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  all,  or  on  all  reservations. 
At  Soboha. — The  industrial  garden  established  there  last  year  has  proven  a  decided 
success.    The  Indians  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  seem  to  take  that  interest 
which  is  commendable. 

AtCahuilla.— The  Indians  are  interested  in  stock  raising  for  the  reason  that  their 
reservation  is  better  adapted  to  that  industry  than  anything  else.    They  could 

frow  very  fine  apples,  cherries,  and  such  fruits  had  they  the  water  to  irrigate  them, 
he  irrigation  of  this  reservation  could  be  accomplished  at  not  an  unreasonable 
expenditure. 

At  Capital!  Grande.— The  Indians  are  especially  obedient,  kind,  and  progressive. 
Their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them,  with  which  they  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
Their  children  attend  school  regularly;  are  bright,  intelligent,  and  apt  scholars. 

At  Mesa  Grande.— The  condition  of  the  Indians  is  somewhat  improved  over  their 
standing  of  last  year.  The  day-school  teacher  has  exercised  her  good  offices  with 
them,  and,  I  am  informed,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

At  Pechanga — The  Indians  are  contented,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition  for  want 
of  water.  They  are  actually  short  of  sufficient  water  to  drink.  Their  sanitary 
condition  is  bad,  and  the  matter  of  their  progress  and  civilization  is  seriously 
crippled. 

At  Tama.— The  capricious  Colorado  River  has  caused  sad  havoc  by  its  untimely 
overflow.  I  have  relieved  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Indians,  as  authorized. 
The  reservation  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  physician  and  farmer,  without  which  they 
are  rapidly  drifting  a  way  from  civilized  pursuits  of  their  ancestors. 

At  Potrero. — The  best  of  feeling  exists.  The  Indians  are  kind,  obedient,  and  very 
industrious.  Their  crops  have  not  been  good,  however,  though  their  stock  is  in 
fair  shape. 

I  am  informed  that  many  reservations  forming  this  agency  are  erroneously 
located,  among  which  I  find  by  the  records  of  this  office  are  Laguna,  Campo,  La 
Poeta,  Inaja,  Manzanita,  and  Twenty  nine  Palms,  and  I  may  add  that  the  Mar- 
tinez Village  of  Indians  is  not  situated  on  the  Torres  Reservation.  Special  Agent 
Pattern  has  recently  surveyed  Laguna  and  Campo,  and  I  tb&k.  \&  *&&  «ocr^*k. 
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To  reach  the  most  people,  in  addition,  I  never  go  on  a  reservation  unless  I  see  and  talk  to  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  In  this  manner  I  collect  vital  statistics,  the  only  correct  way  and  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  service. 

Through  the  past  winter  and  spring  we  have  had  a  scourge  of  la  grippe  throughout  the  agency 
and  very  distressing  in  its  results,  as  many  Indians  are  not  able  to  work  when  the  chance  offers 
itself,  consequently  much  suffering  ensued  from  scarcity  of  subsistence.  Measles  have  also  been 
epidemic  on  some  of  the  reservations,  resulting  in  a  large  mortality  among  the  small  children, 
caused  by  the  poor  shelter  offered  by  the  Indian  huts. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  an  inhuman  cus- 
tom among  the  Mission  Indians  which  is  very  distressing  to  myself.  It  is  the  way  the  Indians 
treat  their  old  and  infirm.  After  an  old  man  or  womanbecomes  so  aged  and  decrepit  that  he 
or  she  is  not  able  to  forage  or  work,  the v  place  them  apart  under  a  brush  hut  and  Keep  them 
supplied  with  only  water  until  they  die  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  cases  treated,  the  births, 
and  deaths  for  the  fiscal  year  1897: 


Month. 

Patients 
treated 
during  fis- 
cal year 
1*6. 

Patients 
treated 
during  fis- 
cal year 

1807. 

Decrease. 

Increase 

Born. 

Died. 

July,  1806 

as 

108 
148 
204 
207 
606 
486 
288 
161 
807 
454 
842 

206 
168 
244 
176 
260 
171 
826 
828 
200 
832 
212 
217 

17 

15 
18 
12 
15 

0 
14 
18 

8 
10 
18 

0 

6 

August.  1806 

61 
06 

September,  1806 

10 

October,  1806 

28 
187 
866 
100 

November,  1806 

December,  1806. ........................ 

January,  1807 

40 

120 

25 

February.  1807  ......................... 

u 

March,  1807 

ApriLl807 

May,  1807 

242 
126 

Jutvs  1807 ..x*. 

Total   ..        . 

8,686 

2,028 

1,014 

851 

187 

85 

The  polios  servioe  I  find  is  efficient.  The  men  composing  the  force  are  trust- 
worthy, good  men,  worthy  of  the  trusts  they  have  in  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  the  Department  for  its  able  support. 

In  submitting  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  tenure  of  office 
has  been  of  such  brief  duration  that  I  must  of  necessity  depend  largely  for  my 
information  of  the  various  reservations  and  the  compilation  or  statistics  upon  my 
efficient  clerk,  Mr.  N.  Davenport. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  A.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency, 

Covdo,  Cat.,  August  18, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Round 
Valley  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897.  The  agency,  having  been 
abolished  by  act  of  Congress,  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  school  since  November  4, 1896,  at  which  date  I  receipted 
for  the  property  and  assumed  control  of  it,  relieving  First  Lieut.  Thomas  Connolly, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  agent. 


Tribe. 


Pop 
tic 


nla- 
on. 


Males 
over  18 
years. 


Females 
over  16 


School 
children 
between 
6  and  18 


Oonoow 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood.. 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

Pitt  River  and  NomelacUe. 


162 
186 


63 


68 
41 
94 
17 


48 

68 

111 

18 


81 
88 
41 
14 


Total 


644 


210 


880 


100 


Population  this  year 644 

Population  last  year 684 


Increase  for  this  year. 


10 
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The  apparent  increase  seems  due  this  year,  as  last,  to  the  return  of  absent 
Indians,  as  appears  from  the  following: 

Deaths  for  the  year 20 

Births 15 

•  ____ 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births. 5 

Land. — The  Indians  own  by  allotment  all  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  except 
the  comparatively  small  areas  reserved  for  school,  missionary,  and  agency  pur- 
poses. The  tract  for  agency  uses,  excepting,  perhaps,  20  acres,  will  probably  be 
allotted  during  the  coming  year. 

For  crops  raised,  stock  owned,  etc.,  see  statistics  submitted. 

Fanning  implements,— I  regret  to  state  that  the  issue  of  machinery,  etc.,  to  the 
Indians  has  been  a  sad  failure,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  when  the  purpose  of 
said  issue  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  mowers  and  reapers  and  binders,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  new,  are  almost  worthless,  owing  to  neglect  and  exposure  to 
hard  usage  and  rough  weather.  Unless  some  compulsory  measures  by  which  to 
induce  Indians  to  care  for  their  machinery  are  resorted  to,  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  issue  it  to  them. 

BeEgiou*. — The  religious  and  missionary  interests  have  been,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Colin  Anderson  and  his  wife,  and  the 
former's  report  is  herewith  submitted. 

Progress. — I  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  dry  and  unfavorable 
weather  prevailing  here  this  season,  the  Indians'  crops  will  be  a  failure,  and  unless 
the  aid  of  Government  is  extended  there  must  inevitably  be  great  want  and  suffer- 
ing among  the  Indians  before  spring. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  here  were  so  recently  released  from  the 
stringent  supervision  incident  to  a  regular  agency,  coupled  with  the  reprehensible 
laxity  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  conditions  here  are 
most  deplorable,  rendering  the  task  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  preserving  order 
on  the  reservation  difficult  and  unpleasant.  Adultery  is  common ,  and  i  s  not  looked 
upon  as  of  any  consequence.  Very  few  couples  are  married  legally,  the  Indians 
heretofore  having  been  permitted  to  retain  or  dismiss  wives  at  pleasure. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  whisky  is  a  deadly  foe  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians; 
but  in  this  locality  it  is  especially  difficult  to  counteract  the  liquor  influences, 
owing,  first,  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  witnesses  to  testify,  ana,  second,  to  the 
imbecility,  or  worse,  of  the  petty  local  magistrates,  who  frequently  dismiss  causes 
worthy  of  trial  simply  because  a  warped  local  sentiment  rather  than  the  plain 
law  of  the  land  is  their  guide. 

Another  source  of  evil  is  found  in  the  actions  of  some  of  the  stockmen.  These 
men  graze  their  herds  on  the  reservation,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
prevent  them.  Indictments  are  frustrated  by  methods  more  effective  than  defen- 
sible. A  witness  who  can  not  be  coaxed  nor  terrified  into  silence  is  silenced  by 
the  assassin's  bullet,  and  the  investigation  by  the  local  magistrates  into  the  killing 
is  only  perfunctory. 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks  from  outside  the  reservation,  there  is  no  unity 
of  action  nor  harmony  in  council  among  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  petty  tribal 
jealousies  incident  to  the  remnants  of  so  many  different  tribes  living  together. 

Under  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  progress  of 
the  Indians  in  this  valley  has  not  been  remarkable.  These  simple  people  are  still 
bewildered  by  their  sudden  release  from  the  restraints  formerly  imposed  upon 
them,  and,  discouraged  by  constant  losses  from  the  stock  raiders,  drugged  with 
the  adulterated  whisky  they  are  so  easily  led  to  swallow,  debauched  by  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  defrauded  on  every  hand,  they  naturally  tend  to  sink  into  the 
sloth  and  vice  of  their  ancient  savage  state.  If  the  unhappy  conditions  of  their 
present  surroundings  are  ameliorated,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  gradual  but  steady 
rise  from  their  present  dependence  and  their  final  attainment  of  manly  independ- 
ence; but  the  crying  evils  above  named,  if  unchecked,  must  inevitably  result  in 
further  dissipation,  degradation,  and  misery. 

SehooL — I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  November  4, 1896.  The  boarding  fea- 
tures of  the  school  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  employees  transferred  to  other 
schools;  so  that  the  school  was  not  in  operation  then,  ana  could  not  be  reopened 
until  December  1, 1896,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  was  prevailing  at 
that  time. 

The  school  was  then  reopened  as  a  day  school  and  continued  as  such  until  May 
10, 1897,  with  poor  success,  for  reasons  which  I  have  reported  in  previous  com- 
munications. For  those  reasons,  and  upon  the  recommendations  of  Inspector 
John  Lane  and  Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelby,  your  honorable  office  on  April  1, 
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1897,  transferred  28  of  the  largest  pupils  to  Salem  Indian  School,  and  also  reestab- 
lished the  boarding  features  of  this  school;  which  change  was  effected  May  10,  and 
has  continued  with  excellent  results  since  that  date,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  60  pupils. 

The  school  room  work  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  William  J.  Nolan, 
assisted  by  Francis  D.  Wilson,  who  are  earnest  and  competent  workers.  The 
44 Outlines  of  School  Work"  and  syllabuses  of  *•  Number  "  and  "Language  "  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  used  as  a  basis  for  gradation  and  instruction. 

The  industrial  department,  under  Charles  M.  Trubody,  has  received  careful 
attention.  It  consisted  of  cultivating  the  farm,  caring  for  the  stock,  sawing 
wood,  etc. 

The  employees,  with  one  exception,  have  been  loyal,  earnest  workers;  and  with 
that  one  exception  I  have  shown  my  appreciation  of  their  services  by  renominat- 
ing them,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  retain  them. 

The  school  building  is  too  small  for  the  present  needs  of  the  school.  The  present 
capacity  is  only  about  30  boarding  pupils.  A  new  school  building  with  an  assem- 
bly hall,  a  new  warehouse,  laundry,  and  barn  and  a  cottage  for  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent are  paramount  necessities.  The  sewerage  of  the  school  is  also  in  a  very  bad 
condition  and  requires  immediate  attention.  The  water  system  is  also  in  a  deplor- 
able condition  and  should  be  remedied  as  early  as  practicable. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Indian  Office  for  the  support  given 
me  in  the  administration  of  the  school,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  my  requests 
have  been  granted. 

The  thanks  of  the  employees  are  due  to  the  Office  for  courtesies  extended.  I 
desire  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generous  support  uniformly  accorded 
me  in  my  numerous  requests  for  the  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Patrick, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Round  Valley  Agency,  August  &,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  present  to  you  an  informal  report  of  my  work  as 
missionary  under  the  direction  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Dunne  the  last  four  years  I  have  labored,  with  my  wife  and  those  in  charge  of  the  agency,  for 
the  uplifting  of  this  people,  and  endeavored  as  best  I  could  to  incite  them  to  accept  the  pure  and 
holy  principles  set  forth  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  God  and  our  Savior. 

It  is  with  deepest  gratitude  to  Him  that  I  acknowledge  that  a  marked  improvement  has  been 
attained  on  some  lines,  and  a  few  have  seemed  to  accept  the  teachings  and  are  endeavoring  to 
conform  their  lives  to  them.  Yet  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  result  of  our  labors  are,  to  me, 
far  from  satisfactory,  there  being  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  unless  they  can  be  removed 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  measure  of  success  to  crown  our  labors  or  the  labors  of  any  man  or 
set  of  men. 

The  debasing  influence  of  bad  white  men,  in  conjunction  with  the  withering,  deadening  effect 
of  the  saloons,  where  the  Indians  can,  from  time  to  time,  procure  all  the  whisky  they  desire  in 
spite  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  traffic;  the  utter  Impossibility  of  convicting  any  of  these 
human  hyenas  before  our  local  courts— a  sad  commentary  on  the  rotten  condition  of  society:  and 
not  only  this,  but  these  combinations  even  go  so  far  as  to  hold  out  the  argument  of  removing 
out  of  their  way,  by  rifle  or  otherwise,  any  who  dare  interfere  with  their  plans  or  punish  their 
crimes. 

The  superintendent,  George  W.  Patrick,  has,  by  his  firm  and  manly  adherence  to  the  strict 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  dutv,  regardless 
of  consequences,  struck  the  keynote  that  if  sustained  will  in  time  tell  for  good.  If  these  Indians 
could  be  protected  from  the  saloon  power,  and  could  have  whisky  kept  from  them,  they  could 
and  would  soon  be  self-sustaining  and  industrious. 

The  boarding  school  and  present  efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  other  employees  aid  me  much 
in  my  work,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shall,  in  the  near  future,  see  marked  improvement  in  the 
young  and  rising  generation. 

Another  serious  hindrance  in  the  work  is  the  utter  disregard  of  law  and  decency  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  marriage  laws,  and  in  their  pairing  off  just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  con- 
venience, and  then  separating  and  taking  up  with  some  one  else,  leaving  children  to  suffer  the 
curse  of  their  sin. 

We  hold  service  on  the  Sabbath  at  10.30  a.  m..  with  an  average  attendance  of  100.  The  best  of 
order  is  usually  preserved,  and  they  engage  in  the  exercises  with  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
especially  the  singing.  We  have  the  Sunday-school  lesson  read  in  concert,  and  a  short  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  with  a  practical  application  to  present  needs. 

I  have  baptized  some  75—25  adults  and  50  children.    Some  30  have  professed  saving  faith  in 
the  world's  Redeemer  on  beds  of  sickness  and  death.    Only  3  couples  have  been  married  by  me, 
and  not  more  than  that  number  by  the  magistrate  in  Covelo  during  the  four  years  embraced  in 
this  report,  which  I  respectfully  request  to  submit. 
Sincerely, 

Colin  Anderson,  Missionary. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Agency, 
Ignacio,  Colo.,  August  9, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  animal  report,  and  having  assumed 
charge  on  July  1,  1897,  have  had  but  a  brief  season  in  which  to  acquaint  myself 
with  conditions  at  this  agency.  As  the  census  of  Allotted  and  Unallotted  South- 
ern Utes  was  forwarded  by  registered  mail  July  14,  repetition  is  not  deemed 
essential  in  this  report. 

Allotted  Utes. — The  Moache  and  Capote  tribes  of  Southern  Utes  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  taken  advantage  of  the  allotment  act,  as  provided  for  in  act  approved 
February  20, 1895,  and  seem  contented  and  pleased  with  ownership,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  evidences  of  individual  possessions  have  as  yet  been  granted  by 
Government. 

Farming. — The  work  of  farming  was  greatly  retarded  through  inability  of  pro- 
ceeding Commissioner  to  issue  seeds  last  spring,  but  idleness  was  not  by  any  means 
the  result,  as  post  trader  and  preceding  agent  advanced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  seeds,  and  the  bulk  of  those  farming  have  small  fields  or  tracts  seeded  to  oats 
and  wheat,  vegetables,  pease,  corn,  etc.,  the  aggregate  acreage  being  estimated  at 
365,  and  the  yield  will  equal  the  average  in  this  section.  Many  will  have  much 
more  flour  than  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  oats  and  hay  for  work  stock.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  were  not  available,  as 
land  fallowed  has  grown  up  in  sunflowers,  which  will,  under  the  coming  year's 
crop,  foul  or  necessitate  increased  labor.  The  small  acreage  of  fall  or  winter 
wheat  has  equalled  expectations,  and  we  hope  to  encourge  its  growth  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  spring  article,  as  it  commands  early  market  values  and  is  superior 
to  spring-sown  grain  of  like  character. 

Irrigation. — The  work  of  constructing  ditches  for  irrigating  the  Pine  River  and 
Spring  Creek  lands  was  inaugurated  by  my  predecessor,  under  superintendency  of 
Engineer  Wigglesworth,  and  moneys  for  continuing  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Department,  work  will  be  resumed  during  the  present  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  have  attended  to  their  wheat  and  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  as  they 
are  competent  to  perform  all  pick,  shovel,  and  scraper  work  and  are  anxious  for  the 
opportunity  to  toil.  Engineer  Wigglesworth  and  one  white  employee  as  assistant, 
will,  aside  from  heavy  teams  for  plowing,  include  the  white  labor  to  be  employed. 
Sufficient  work  to  hold  the  water  rights  on  La  Plata  River  will  be  engaged  in  and 
balance  of  funds  granted  expended  in  direction  of  continuing  work  on  what  we 
term  the  east  and  west  side  ditches  on  Pine  River,  where  the  great  bulk  of  allot- 
ments have  been  made  in  an  unbroken  and  compact  way.  The  land  under  the 
ditches  in  question  is  very  fertile  and  conducive  to  growth  of  all  grains,  grasses, 
and  the  hardy  vegetables. 

Improvements. — No  authorities  for  betterments  having  been  received  as  yet, 
nothing  other  than  such  road  and  bridge  work  as  agency  employees  could  accom- 
plish has  been  attended  to.  The  heavy  rains  last  fall  and  this  spring  have  placed 
the  roads  in  bad  condition,  and  funds  will  be  required  to  compensate  Indian  labor 
for  making  them  passable  before  self-binders  and  thresher  can  be  handled  without 
danger  of  damage.  The  $5,000  for  completing  the  agency  buildings  at  Navajo 
Springs  became  available  July  1,  but  the  present  outlook  indicates  that  it  will 
remain  unexpended,  as  the  water  supply  at  Navajo  Springs  is  inadequate  to  meet 
domestic  demands,  and  hence  water  for  manufacturing  adobes  can  not  be  secured 
unless  the  ranchers  on  the  north  line  will  allow  their  waste  water  to  flow  to  the 
reserve  after  the  irrigation  season  closes. 

Unallotted  lands. — The  unallotted  or  diminished  reserve  embraces  what  I  consider, 
after  thirty  years'  residence  in  Colorado,  the  most  valuable  section  of  our  State. 
With  water  the  soil  is  of  various  characters,  ranging  from  the  rich,  sandy  loam, 
red  lands,  and  bottom  lands  to  adobe,  which  is  valuable  for  grasses.  The  altitude 
ranges  from  4,500  to  6,000  feet,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  about 
every  vegetable,  cereal,  grass,  and  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the  West.  Yet  upon 
all  this  vast  domain  (the  unallotted  portion  embracing  about  308,000  acres)  water 
has  not  been  provided  sufficient  to  farm  an  acre,  and  every  season  the  Indians  are 
forced  to  abandon  the  reserve  and  seek  the  mountains  for  water  and  pasturage, 
and  by  so  doing  incur  the  displeasure  of  whites,  who  imagine  that  the  public 
domain  is  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
having  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  confer  with  the  owners  of  the  Montezuma 
Canal  Company,  or  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  by  the  Government 
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water  rights  for  the  section  in  question,  I  trust  existing  conditions  will  soon  be 
obliterated.  Such  conditions  and  surroundings  are  alike  discouraging  to  Indians 
and  those  intrusted  with  the  task  of  toiling  to  better  their  condition. 

Ignacio  buildings. — The  buildings  at  Ignacio  embrace  a  conglomerate  of  structures 
that,  as  is  shown  by  records  in  this  office,  have  been  repeatedly  condemned  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  but  as  this  has  been  merged  or  will  be  merged  into  a  sub- 
agency,  they  can,  with  assistance  of  an  appropriation  in  harmony  with  estimates 
previously  submitted,  be  repaired  to  a  habitable  extent;  at  least  so  repaired  as  to 
protect  the  employees  and  supplies  from  the  elements. 

Deportment— Since  assuming  charge  the  deportment  has  been  perfect,  and  employ- 
ees assure  me  that  it  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  behavior  of  Indians  for  the  past 
four  years.  Not  a  crime  of  any  character  has  been  perpetrated  since  my  incum- 
bency. I  am  informed  by  employees  that  theft  is  absolutely  unknown  among  the 
Allotted  Utes,  and  so  great  is  the  confidence  of  assistants  in  their  integrity  that 
there  is  no  limit  prescribed  or  lines  drawn.  No  doors  leading  to  private  apartments 
are  ever  locked,  and  no  article  of  wearing  apparel  or  other  things  has  ever  been 
stolen  or  disturbed. 

Missionary  work. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  has  a  missionary  stationed 
at  this  agency  in.  the  person  of  A.  J.  Rodreques.  But  little  evidences  of  success 
in  evangelizing  are  perceptible,  and  as  he  has  only  been  here  a  short  time  the 
work  of  redemption  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  discouraging.  However,  he 
raises  a  fair  garden  every  year,  which  is  a  source  of  more  or  less  instruction  to  the 
Indians  who  are  struggling  in  the  direction  of  a  self-sustaining  base.  There  is  ample 
material  for  an  evangelist  at  this  agency,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
report  a  more  commendable  showing  in  our  next  annual  report. 

Employees  and  police — The  employees  at  this  agency  are,  with  exception  of  half- 
breeds,  embraced  in  the  civil  service,  and  all  are  competent  to  attend  to  the  duties 
in  their  respective  departments,  and  assist  in  all  work  that  is  to  be  performed, 
regardless  of  specific  duty.  The  farmer,  assistant  farmer,  blacksmith,  and  hostler 
unite  in  aiding  each  other  as  occasion  demands.  The  Indian  police  have  been 
very  obedient  as  to  reporting  when  so  ordered,  but  excellent  deportment  renders 
their  duty  light  and  the  demand  upon  their  time  practically  insignificant,  but  one 
being  required  on  duty  during  the  harvest  season,  and  the  others  permitted  to 
work  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

Educational. — No  progress  in  way  of  education  has  been  made  at  this  agency 
during  past  few  years,  as  it  is  a  difficult  question  and  one  that  will  ultimately 
demand  force.  We  have  less  than  a  dozen  pupils  at  the  Fort  Lewis  Indian  school, 
which  joins  the  reservation  at  about  the  dividing  line  between  the  Allotted  and 
Unallotted  Utes,  rendering  it  alike  convenient  to  both.  Death  of  Ute  pupils  in 
the  past  has  unalterably  prejudiced  the  Ute  parents  against  schools,  but  time  and 
pleading  may  in  time  overcome  their  hatred  of  nonreservation  schools.  After 
evidences  of  ownership  of  land  are  issued  we  will  endeavor  to  force  the  State  law 
as  to  attendance,  and  thus  secure  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  children  of  Allotted  Utes 
for  the  Fort  Lewis  school. 

Leasing  lands. — No  leases  of  allotments  have  as  yet  been  made,  principally  for  the 
reasons  that  applicants  have  so  far  been  unable  to  advance  the  bond  and  certificate 
as  to  merit  the  agent  demands  of  all.  However,  there  are  three  or  four  commend- 
able farmers  Who  will  no  doubt  select  lands  subject  to  lease  during  the  fall,  in 
order  to  devote  the  winter  to  clearing  and  fencing  lands.  I  am  anxious  to  lease 
to  clean,  thrifty  farmers,  as  their  labor  will  prove  a  source  of  industrial  education 
to  all  Indians  who  will  pattern  after  them. 

Conclusion. — In  concluding,  I  can  only  ask  for  such  aid  and  consideration  as  will 
enable  me  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reclaiming  and  civilizing  the  Southern  Utes 
as  has  been  extended  to  my  predecessor.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
treaty  of  1880  as  to  houses,  etc.,  and  plead  with  you  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  the 
funds  essential  to  carry  out  the  various  pledges  therein  made,  so  far  as  can  be 
accomplished.  Before  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
predecessor,  Col.  J)avid  F.  Day,  for  his  patience  and  kindness  in  instructing  me  in 
the  various  and  complicated  duties  as  agent. 

Very  respectfully  submitted,  William  H.  Meter, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  AMONG  SEMINOLES. 

Field  Service,  Myers,  Fla.,  August  16, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  would  respectfully 
make  the  following  report  for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  for  the  fiscal  year 
1897: 

As  the  Department  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  my  desire  to  withdraw  from 
this  field,  for  reasons  given,  I  consider  this  my  last  annual  report.  I  entered  this 
field  in  the  summer  of  1891,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  National  Indian 
Association,  through  whose  influence  this  Government  work  was  started,  and,  by 
their  request  and  the  appointment  of  the  Department,  took  charge  of  the  indus- 
trial Government  work  here  in  the  winter  of  1892,  while  Special  Agent  Chapiu  was 
still  the  disbursing  agent.  On  his  withdrawal,  in  May,  1892, 1  was  placed  in  full 
charge  of  the  work,  the  above  association  still  continuing  its  work  through  its  mis- 
sionaries. 

On  entering  this  field  I  found  that  the  nearest  permanent  Indian  camps  were 
from  20  to  40  miles  distant  from  this  location,  a  nearer  one  having  been  abandoned 
during  the  previous  season.  The  plan  and  expectation  was  to  draw  the  Indians 
from  their  swampy  and  scattered  camps  to  this  better  location,  where  they  might 
be  grouped  more  closely,  and  thus  more  successfully  drawn  into  industrial  work, 
with  school  facilities,  and  the  making  of  better  homes.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
work  done  by  the  Government  was  the  furnishing  of  a  sawmill,  with  the  neces- 
sary accompaniments,  and  a  crew  of  six  employees,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  buildings  required  for  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  industrial  school  and 
the  attracting  of  the  Indians  to  this  locality  by  the  prospect  of  remunerative  work 
and  the  securing  of  lumber  for  their  homes. 

The  work  of  the  crew  began  with  the  clearing  of  sites  for  the  buildings  and  the 
felling  of  trees,  etc. ,  for  the  supply  of  lumber.  When  the  sawmill  was  in  position 
small  temporary  buildings  of  rough  lumber  were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployees, who  had  been  living  in  a  tent,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Government 
supplies  and  stock.  A  larger  and  more  complete  mill  shelter  was  then  built  and 
a  planer  put  in  position  for  use,  when  by  a  disastrous  fire  the  new  mill  shelter 
and  a  large  quantity  of  lumber,  etc.,  were  burned  and  most  of  the  work  of  nearly 
a  year  was  wiped  out,  and  a  new  start  had  to  be  made. 

The  Department  urging  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  time  of  the  employees 
for  the  next  two  years  was  fully  occupied  with  the  making  and  dressing  of  lumber, 
the  building  of  a  new  mill  shelter,  a  good  stable,  granary,  etc., and  larger  finished 
quarters  for  the  employees,  with  a  supply  of  lumber  for  the  contemplated  school 
building,  and  teachers'  residence.  Considerable  fencing,  and  the  cultivation  of 
some  ground  was  also  done.  The  hope  that  in  this  way  the  Indians  might  be 
drawn  permanently  to  this  locality  was  not  realized;  but  by  the  attraction  of  a 
little  store  under  the  approval  of  the  association  mission,  and  such  visits  to  the 
camps  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  possible  as  I  could  make,  and  the  dispensing  of 
medicines,  whicn  I  supplied,  a  freer  acquaintance  was  gained,  and  the  Indians 
more  and  more  visited  this  station  and  were  with  every  opportunity  led  to  work 
at  the  mill  and  in  the  field,  and  were  instructed  in  all  otner  ways  possible. 

This  more  frequent  contact,  and  the  spending  of  more  time  among  them,  was 
felt  to  be  an  important  factor  in  our  work,  and  the  gain  made  by  these  efforts  was 
such  as  to  lead  me  to  urge  again  the  increasing  of  this  part  of  the  work;  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Department,  I  arranged  to  spend  weeks  at  a  time  in  camp 
wort,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  employees,  and  during  the  months  that  this 
plan  was  tried  we  felt  that  our  strongest  hold  upon  the  Indians  was  gained.  They 
received  instruction  more  willingly,  and  appreciated  the  privilege  of  working  with 
tools  and  being  paid  for  their  labor  more  than  ever  before,  and  some  improvements 
were  made  in  their  camp  life.  As  a  result  of  our  camp  work  among  them,  they 
made  more  frequent  visits  to  this  station,  in  larger  numbers,  and  remaining  for  a 
longer  time,  so  that  we  were  hopeful  of  soon  winning  some  of  them  to  a  more 
permanent  stay  here,  and  more  regular  work. 

About  this  time,  August,  1894,  the  appropriation  for  this  Seminole  work  was 
divided,  so  that  one-half  of  it  should  be  used  in  the  securing  of  land  for  future 
homes  for  the  Indians.  This  necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  the  employee  force 
to  two  men  and  the  limiting  of  the  work  to  the  needs  at  the  local  station,  pre- 
venting further  building,  and,  of  course,  putting  an  end  to  the  plan  of  doing  con- 
tinuous camp  work,  since  the  two  men  were  needed  for  the  general  work  here  and 
for  the  care  of  the  property,  while  my  time  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  selecting, 
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surveying,  purchasing,  and  protecting  of  lands  here  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Everglades,  and  to  the  local  work  of  the  office  and  station. 

The  good  effects  of  our  camp  work  continued  for  some  time,  and  although  our 
visits  could  only  be  few  and  short,  the  Indians  came  here  in  goodly  numbers  until 
last  winter,  and  many  of  them  received  individual  instruction,  and  worked  more 
steadily  than  before.  *  But  since  our  continuous  camp  work  ceased  they  have  been 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  traders,  who  keep  them  occupied  in 
hunting,  and  the  liquor  vendors,  who  go  among  them  in  their  various  localities 
in  greater  numbers  than  during  previous  years,  and  I  feel  that  the  gain  and  hold 
made  upon  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  made  here  have  been,  to  an  extent  at  least, 
temporarily  lost,  and  I  can  but  feel  that  the  success  in  winning  these  Indians  to 
permanent  settlement  and  improvement  must  be  through  persistent  and  extensive 
camp  work. 

The  time  and  means  devoted  during  the  last  three  years  to  the  purchase  and 
protection  of  land  for  homes  have  been  well  spent,  as  the  work  is  an  important 
one  and  needs  to  be  accomplished  soon,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  and  even  the  Everglades,  is  being  rapidly  appropriated  by 
settlers  and  railroad  companies,  and  in  a  few  years  the  prices  will  be  very  much, 
higher  and  little  will  be  left  for  the  Indians  but  the  interior  of  the  Everglades 
and  Big  Cypress.  Already  on  the  east  coast  the  Indians  have  been  dispossessed 
of  most  of  their  fields  and  camps  on  the  mainland  by  settlers  claiming  to  be  legal 
homesteaders,  by  railroads,  etc.  The  historic  camp  of  Tiger-tail-town,  however, 
has  been  reacquired  for  them  by  the  efforts  of  the  last  year. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  Government  has  secured 
some  10,000  acres  of  land  for  these  Indians.  This  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  to 
this,  no  doubt,  will  be  added  such  an  amount  as  may  be  purchased  with  the  appro- 
priation for  1898.  So  far  the  lands  purchased  were  selected  as  far  as  possible 
where  Indians  were  already  located,  and  some  of  them  knowing  this,  have 
remained  upon  the  land,  seeming  to  feel  secure  from  encroachment.  This  is  an 
encouraging  feature,  as  it  was  considered  doubtful  by  some  persons  whether  they 
would  live  on  Government  ground. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  securing  of  land  for  homes,  money  and  men  could  have 
been  granted  to  enable  the  workers  here  to  do  constant  and  aggressive  camp  work 
for  a  few  years,  I  think  that  the  original  plans  could  have  been  compassed  and 
desired  results  attained. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  Indians,  there  is  very  little  change  from  one  year  to 
another.  It  i s  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  births  and  deaths,  because 
they  live  in  different  localities  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  but  from  good 
information  from  Indians  the  whole  number  in  the  State  is  from  565  to  575.  There 
was  less  sickness  among  them  during  last  year  than  the  previous  year,  and  fewer 
deaths  among  the  children;  no  adults  died. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1897  some  Indians  came  into  this  station 
and  remained  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  young  men  worked  at  the  saw- 
mill, planed  lumber,  helped  in  the  shop,  and  worked  in  the  field,  planting  pine- 
apples, etc.  While  on  these  visits,  either  day  or  evening,  they  were  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  number  work. 

Through  the  winter  and  spring  these  Indians  do  the  most  of  their  hunting,  and 
the  traders  are  among  them  purchasing  otter  pelts,  alligator  skins,  and  bird 
plumes,  although  the  killing  and  purchase  of  the  latter  are  illegal;  but  the  traders 
urge  these  Indians  to  violate  this  law;  and  this  fiscal  year  some  of  the  traders 
have  continued  among  them  throughout  the  year,  thus  in  part  preventing  their 
visits  to  this  station. 

Since  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  transferred  its  mission  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  direct  mission  work  among  the  Indians  at  the  camps  has  been 
done  by  its  missionaries  during  several  months  of  each  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
association,  however,  has  continued  its  help  and  good  influences  in  many  ways. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  employee  force  I  had  only  one  regular  employee— the 
teamster— during  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  his  time  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
care  of  the  stock,  general  repairs,  field  work,  and  the  hauling  of  necessary  supplies 
from  Myers.  With  a  new  carpenter  and  some  irregular  labor  other  work  has  been 
done  about  the  place;  the  small  temporary  quarters  have  been  improved  and  put 
into  more  permanent  shape,  and  will  furnish  a  room  for  school  purposes  and  a  shop 
for  small  work  with  tools.  A  drain  ditch  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  the  water  from  the  fields,  etc.,  during  the  excessive  rainy  season,  so  that 
the  land  can  be  cultivated  with  a  better  prospect  of  raising  crops.  Considerable 
time  was  spent  in  preparing  fields  and  planting,  but  the  crops  were  not  good,  as, 
owing  to  some  cause,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  failure  in  this  section.  The 
Florida  clover  made  a  good  return  and  was  fed  to  the  stock.  The  pineapples  have 
yielded  well  for  the  small  area  planted  two  years  ago,  which  were  frozen  back  the 
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first  season  but  rallied  again,  and  an  additional  planting  has  been  made  from  the 
slips.  The  faithful  teamster,  who  has  been  with  me  for  four  years,  and  the  other 
employees  have  proved  reliable  and  helpful  in  all  the  work. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  this  field  we  have  had  three  pleasant  visits  from 
Inspector  Duncan,  and  his  suggestions  in  the  work  have  been  helpful. 

I  again  desire  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  all  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  me  by  the  Indian  Office  during  these  years  of  trying  work. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Bbecht, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  IDAHO. 
REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  25 ',  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Agency  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897: 

Reservation. — This  reservation  is  situated  in  southeastern  Idaho  along  the  Snake 
River,  and  has  an  area  of  about  800,000  acres.  It  includes  within  its  limits  the 
large  town  of  Pocatello,  Idaho.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  poorly  supplied  with  timber,  but  well  watered  and  adapted  to  stock 
grazing.  The  valleys  contain  much  excellent  farming  land,  yielding,  with  irriga- 
tion, large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  and  the  hardier  vegeta- 
bles generally.  Extensive  wild  hay  fields  are  found  along  the  Snake  River,  and 
furnish  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Indians. 

Census. — Two  distinct  tribes,  Bannocks  and  Shoshones,  occupy  this  reservation. 
A  careful  census  shows  the  following  population: . 

Bannocks: 

Males 223 

Females 209 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 138 

Females  above  14  years  of  age... 162 

Schoolchildren  6  to  16  years  of  age _.  68 

Shoshones: 

Males    - 534 

Females _ ._  542 

Males  above  18  years  of  age. 314 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 367 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 218 

Bannocks 432 

Shoshones 1,076 

Total. 1,508 

Habits  and  disposition. — Though  these  two  tribes  have  lived  together  in  friendly 
relations  for  nearly  thirty  years,  they  are  still  separate  and  distinct  in  regard  to 
appearance,  language,  disposition,  and  character.  They  seldom  intermarry.  The 
more  turbulent  and  aggressive  nature  of  the  Bannock  makes  that  the  dominant 
tribe,  although  numbering  but  little  more  than  one- fourth  the  total  population.  The 
Shoshones  take  kindly  to  labor  and  are  more  disposed  to  settle  down,  while  the 
Bannocks  are  o£  a  roving,  idle,  and  improvident  disposition,  but  little  inclined  to 
engage  in  civilized  pursuits.  However,  those  Bannocks  who  do  labor  bring  to  bear 
more  intelligence  and  persistence,  as  a  rule,  than  do  their  Shoshone  neighbors. 
Many  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  are  Bannocks,  and  their  number  is  constantly 
growing. 

These  Indians  are  a  temperate  and  moral  people,  very  few  seeming  to  care  for 
liquor  in  any  form,  although  subject  to. many  temptations  in  the  several  towns 
adjoining  the  reservation. 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising. — The  Fort  Hall  Reservation  offers  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  both  these  lines  is 
steadily  developing  among  its  Indians.    All  lands  upon  which  running  water  could 
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be  gotten  has  been  taken  up  for  several  years,  and  therefore  no  great  increase  in 
cultivated  area  is  to  be  recorded  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  farms  have  been 
cultivated  with  intelligence  and  will  produce  large  crops;  the  average  yield,  how- 
ever, will  be  only  fair  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  season  throughout  this  sec- 
tion. The  great  difficulty  with  their  farming  is  the  failure  to  sow  grain  early 
enough  to  secure  some  growth  before  the  soil  dries  out.  These  Indians,  especially 
the  Shoshones,  take  kindly  to  agriculture,  and  nearly  everyone  is  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  farming  operations;  those  who  do  not  work  on  farms  at 
least  labor  during  the  haying  season,  putting  up  hay  for  sale  or  for  the  use  of 
their  stock. 

The  abundance  of  good  grasses  and  water,  and  especially  its  unexcelled  winter 
range  along  the  vast  hay  bottoms  of  the  Snake  River,  make  this  reservation  one  of 
the  most  favored  localities  for  stock  raising  in  the  Northwest.  The  condition  of 
the  cattle  industry  is  improving,  but  is  not  now  and  will  not  for  some  time  be  in 
such  shape  as  to  produce  best  results.  No  beef  has  as  yet  been  furnished  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Indians,  but  it  is  thought  they  will  be  able  to  supply  at  least 
200,000  pounds  during  ensuing  year.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  their  cattle,  carefully  herding  them  during  the  summer  and  providing  hay 
for  them  during  the  winter.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  or  this  industry 
in  the  past  has  been  the  persistence  with  which  the  whites  have  bought  Indian 
cattle.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  and  it  is  believed 
the  increase  will  be  much  greater  in  the  future. 

The  ponies  owned  by  these  Indians  are  so  numerous  as  to  impair  the  grazing 
properties  of  the  reservation,  but  no  means  are  at  hand  by  which  their  number 
can  be  materially  diminished.  Many  of  the  ponies  are  large,  and  by  crossing  with 
medium-sized  stallions  would  produce  good  work  stock,  something  much  needed 
upon  the  reservation. 

Irrigation. — There  was  constructed  during  the  year  one  large  lateral  ditch  having 
a  length  of  4f  miles  and  a  flood  capacity  of  400  second-feet,  designed  to  receive  and 
convey  upon  tillable  lands  the  200  second-feet  of  water  delivered  on  the  reserva- 
tion by  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  under  their  contract  of  January  13,  1895.  Sev- 
eral small  distributing  ditches  were  also  built  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  farmers 
already  located  near  the  lateral.  Other  and  larger  ditches  are  still  necessary  to 
properly  distribute  this  water,  and  when  constructed  fully  10,000  acres  of  good 
land  will  be  available  for  cultivation.  The  total  amount  expended  under  direc- 
tion of  the  agent  upon  the  irrigating  system  was  $16,929.  The  labor  employed  was 
mainly  Indian. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  first  payment  of  $30t000  was  made  during  the  year  to 
the  Idaho  Canal  Company  for  the  delivery  of  200  second-feet  of  water  under  their 
contract.  Said  contract  further  requires  the  construction  of  an  irrigating  canal 
from  the  Blackf oot  River  to  Rossfork  Creek,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  and  the  deliv- 
ery at  the  latter  point  of  100  additional  second-feet  of  water  not  later  than  October, 
1898.  No  work  has  been  done  toward  the  construction  of  this  canal  during  fiscal 
year.  When  this  system  is  completed  from  12,000  to  15,000  additional  acres  of 
excellent  land  will  be  brought  under  water,  and  the  question  of  allotment  of  land 
in  severalty  should  receive  consideration. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  is  of  material  assistance  to  the  agent,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  Indians  as  the  bar  at  which  their  differences  will  be  fairly 
adjusted.  The  judges  are  intelligent  and  progressive  Indians,  representing  both 
tribes.  They  are  liberal  and  just  in  their  decisions  and  evince  a  lively  interest  in 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  reservation. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  fourteen  privates.  They  are 
a  necessity  at  this  agency,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Agency  buildings. — A  substantial  and  commodious  stone  warehouse  and  issue  house 
was  built  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is  a  good  building,  in  keeping 
with  the  office  and  quarters  of  the  agent  and  physician,  which  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  a  credit  to  the  service.  All  other  buildings  at  the  agency  are  in  fair 
condition  except  three  sets  of  employees'  quarters  and  the  jail, which  are  in  the  last 
stagesof  decay,  and  unfit  for  habitation.  Two  double  sets  of  quarters  for  employees 
are  urgently  needed. 

Hunting. — These  Indians  have  shown  no  disposition  this  season  to  hunt  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  region  as  has  been  so  long  their  custom.  Their  prompt  and  full 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in  this  case  is  especially  commend- 
able, since  it  results  in  the  loss  of  a  revenue  of  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  derived  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  annual  hunt,  and  affects  nearly  every  family  on  the  reserva- 
tion, as  they  depend  entirely  upon  that  source  for  their  supply  of  buckskin  for 
the  manufacture  of  moccasins,  gloves,  and  various  other  articles.  While  the 
breaking  up  of  this  hunting  custom  must  ultimately  result  in  a  benefit  to  the 
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Indians,  by  forcing  them  to  look  to  labor  as  the  only  means  of  livelihood,  yet  it 
seems  just  that  some  recompense  should  be  made  to  them  for  the  loss  of  arevenne 
and  privilege  clearly  secured  to  them  by  treaty. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  now  good,  but  much  sickness 
prevailed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  No  virulent  nor  contagious  dis- 
ease has  existed  during  the  year,  yet  many  have  died.  The  wail  of  the  mourner  is 
constantly  heard.  Consumption  is  hereditary  among  them,  and  fully  four-fifths 
of  the  deaths  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  greatest  mortality  seems  to  be 
among  the  very  young,  many  families  losing  every  child.  Consumption,  scrofula, 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  eye,  are  the  most  common  complaints. 
The  agency  physician  has  treated  professionally  during  the  year  357  Indians,  and 
reports  an  increasing  disposition  on  their  part  to  seek  and  accept  his  services. 
Deaths  during  the  year  numbered  40  and  births  22. 

Educational. — The  Fort  Hall  boarding  school  having  a  capacity  of  150  pupils  is 
located  on  this  reservation.  Its  progress  during  the  year  and  its  present  condition 
is  shown  in  accompanying  report  of  Superintendent  Locke.  Fifteen  pupils  will 
be  transferred  to  more  advanced  schools  during  present  summer. 

In  founding  this  school  the  Government  utilized  the  buildings  of  the  abandoned 
military  post  of  Fort  Hall,  which  had  itself  been  erected  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose  only.  These  old  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  patched  up  until 
nothing  further  can  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  a  question  of  a  very  few 
years  when  they  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  A  new  and  modern  school  plant 
is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Missionary  work.— A  small  mission  school  was  established  at  this  agency  in  1887 
by  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
that  date.  Seven  girls  were  cared  for  during  the  year.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  no 
religious  work  has  ever  been  undertaken  on  this  reservation,  although  a  most 
promising  and  inviting  field. 

Commission.— Under  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  10, 1896,  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  treat  with  these  Indians  for  the  cession  and  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
reservation,  The  commissioners  have  been  in  active  negotiation  with  the  Indians 
during  the  entire  year,  and  while  they  have  met  with  no  decided  success,  fair  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  has  been  so  far  overcome 
that  the  desired  treaty  will  probably  be  accomplished  during  ensuing  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  G.  Irwin,  Jr., 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rrport  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Fort  Hall  School, 
Fort  Hall  Agency*  Idaho,  August  25, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  to  forward  my  third  annual  report  of 
Fort  Hall  school  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  90.  The  school  is  located  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  reservation,  about  18  miles  from  the  agency.  The  campus  and  trees  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  buildings  (24  in  number)  are  not  substantially  built;  only  five  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion.   The  others  have  been  repaired  and  made  to  answer  for  the  present  use. 

Several  reasons  can  be  given  why  the  school  should  be  moved  to  the  agency.  The  goods  and 
fuel  have  to  be  freighted  18  miles  over  a  sandy  and  rough  road.  Next,  the  agency  physician 
could  do  the  work  for  the  school  much  more  satisfactorily.  In  the  next  place  the  Indians  are 
located  mostly  about  Ross  Fork,  or  in  the  south  part  of  the  reservation.  If  the  school  was  at 
the  agency  the  parents  could  see  their  children  on  ration  days,  which  would  give  much  satis- 
faction. 

The  school  opened  on  the  1st  of  September  with  38  pupils.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
year  has  been  about  20  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  only  reason  is  this:  Judge  Goodwin 
and  his  two  assistants  were  trying  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  They  requested  the 
agent  not  to  antagonize  the  Indians  by  forcing  their  children  to  the  school.  Shortly  after  the 
holidays  charges  were  made  against  Thomas  Jo.  Teter  (the  agent),  and  he  was  removed  from 
office.    Therefore  we  got  no  more  pupils  during  the  term  of  school. 

Education.— The  schoolroom  work  under  the  management  of  Miss  Ada  Zimmerman  and  her 
three  assistants  has  given  satisfactory  results.  , ,  . 

8tock  raising  and  forming.— The  farm  consists  of  2,000  acres  under  fence,  100  watered  by  artificial 
irrigation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  balance  is  bottom  land,  which  overflows  in  the  spring  and 
is  well  fitted  for  hay,  pasture,  etc.  The  school  herd  consists  of  225  head  of  steers,  cows,  and 
calves.  Two-thirds  of  the  beef  this  year  will  come  from  the  school  herd.  We  shall  secure  over 
400  tons  of  hay,  about  600  bushels  of  oats,  200 bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  a 
large  amount  of  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  and  other  vegetables.  C.  M.  Bumgarner,  the  farmer, 
is  trying  hard  to  make  the  school  self -supporting  in  hie  line  of  work. 

The  positions  of  harness  and  shoemaker,  clerk,  and  one  assistant  matron  have  been  suspended 
for  a  time.  I  trust,  as  the  school  fills  up,  the  above  positions  will  be  restored  and  others  added. 
The  sewing  room,  laundry,  kitchen,  and  all  other  departments  have  been  run  upon  the  lines 
marked  out  in  our  book  of  rules,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  close  connection  between  the 
academic  and  industrial  parte  of  our  work. 

6782 9 
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Health.— The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good.  There  have  been  no  deaths  at 
the  school.    Three  pupils  were  allowed  to  withdraw,  who  have  since  died. 

Our  visitors  have  been  numerous;  among  the  most  distinguished  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools,  and  Supervisor  Rakestraw.  Both  of  these  educators  gave  us  good 
advice  and  words  of  cheer. 

Thirteen  of  our  pupils,  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  this  school,  will  be  trans- 
ferred; ten  to  Carlisle  and  3  to  Haskell  Institute.  It  will  of  necessity  require  a  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  others  to  fill  the  school  to  its  full  capacity  of  150.  Lieutenant  Irwin 
seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  equal  to  the  task. 

If  the  school  should  not  be  moved  to  the  agency  in  the  near  future,  as  contemplated  by  Dr. 
Hailmann,  superintendent,  and  the  agent,  several  new  buildings  become  a  necessity.  There  has 
been  much  done  in  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  repairing,  painting,  and  ditching  for  irrigation, 
and  other  improvements. 

I  thank  the  Department  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  for  the  hearty  support  rendered.    There  is  no 
reason  why  the»Fort  Hall  school  should  not  be  classed  among  the  very  best  of  reservation  schools. 
Respectfully,  w 

Hoska  Locke,  Superintendent. 

Lieut.  P.  G.  Irwin,  Jr., 

Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  September  °,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  accompanied  with  statistics  and  general  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  reservation,  viz: 

Appropriations. — There  was  appropriated  for  the  support,  civilization,  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  Indians  on  this  reservation  $13,000. 
In  addition  to  the  above  appropriation  there  has  been  an  additional  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  school  build- 
ings for  the  better  care,  protection,  and  interest  of  the  Indian  school  children. 

Agriculture. — This  branch  of  industry  engaged  in  by  the  elder  class  has  not 
increased  to  that  extent  that  was  anticipated,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  want 
of  a  better  system  of  irrigation.  The  products  from  the  Indian  farms  will  not  be 
as  remunerative  as  they  were  last  year,  owing  to  a  continued  drought  reducing  the 
supply  of  water  to  that  extent  that  a  sufficiency  of  water  could  not  be  obtained 
by  the  present  system  of  irrigation  for  the  growing  crops  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year.  Unusual  interest  and  energy  have  been  manifested  by  the  farming  class. 
Agricultural  pursuits  will  continue  to  increase  by  proper  care  and  management, 
attended  with  encouragment  and  instruction.  The  acreage  has  been  increased 
and  fences  renewed  and  repaired.  The  yield  from  the  various  little  Indian  farms 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz:  210  tons  timothy  and  wild 
hay,  10,000  pounds  oats,  200  bushels  potatoes,  125  bushels  rutabagas,  besides  various 
other  gardenproducts. 

Buildings. — There  are  several  new  log  houses  being  built  by  Indians,  to  be  occu- 

Sied  by  them  for  dwellings.  The  cloth  tent  is  being  abandoned  and  comfortable 
ouses  substituted.  The  majority  of  pulmonary  complaints  may  be  attributed  to 
rearing  their  offspring  in  cloth  houses,  sleeping  on  or  near  the  frozen  ground, 
exposed  to  cold,  bleak  winter  rains  and  snow  in  almost  a  nude  state.  These 
Indians  have  begun  to  realize  the  results  of  this  mode  of  life.  When  an  Indian 
erects  a  house  for  himself  and  family  the  United  States  Government  provides  him 
with  a  first-class  heater  or  cooking  stove. 

Condition. — The  general  condition  of  these  Indians  has  improved  in  many  respects. 
They  have  been  well  provided  and  cared  for  by  the  Government.  Ample  food  and 
comfortable  shoes  and  wearing  apparel  have  been  furnished  them.  The  blanket 
and  leggings  are  not  worn  as  much  as  usual,  citizen's  dress  being  substituted. 
The  males  prefer  shoes  in  the  winter  season  to  moccasins,  and  the  females  in 
many  instances  have  begun  wearing  shoes  and  stockings.  The  usual  style  and  cus- 
tom of  wearing  squaw  dresses  has  not  changed.  Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
with  themselves  and  children  are  improving.  The  manner  of  preparing  food, 
since  the  cook  stove  has  been  furnished  them,  is  improving.  Habits  of  industry 
are  being  adopted,  the  male  seeking  labor  on  ranchers'  farms,  the  female  seeking 
laundry  work  in  private  families  residing  in  the  valley. 

Deportment. — The  general  deportment  of  these  Indians  may  be  regarded  as  being 
good.  Little  disputes  arise  among  them  occasionally,  which  are  easily  and  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  There  have  been  no  crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  any  consequence 
occurring  during  the  year.  When  there  has  been  an  instance  of  disorderly  conduct 
discovered,  arrests  made,  and  investigation  made,  the  result  has  in  every  instance 
been  attributable  to  a  white  person  that  had  violated  the  law  by  either  giving  or 
selling  the  Indian  intoxicating  drink.  There  have  been  5  whites  and  1  Chinaman 
arrested  and  tried  by  the  civil  authorities  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the 
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county  prison  for  a  period  of  two  to  six  months  for  engaging  in  this  unlawful 
traffic  with  Indians.  These  six  arrests  were  made  at  the  instigation  of  two 
Indians  and  convictions  followed  on  their  testimony. 

Earnings. — The  following  compensation  has  been  received  by  the  Indians  on  this 
reservation  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  viz: 

Cutting  and  delivering  16,000  feet  of  logs  for  fuel $625. 00 

Transporting  39,513  pounds  supplies  of  subsistence 395. 13 

Transporting  110  perch  of  stone  a  distance  of  12  miles 165. 00 

Value  of  products  sold  to  United  States  Government 537. 50 

Sale  of  gloves,  moccasins ,  bead  work,  wallets,  etc 500. 00 

Amount  received  for  services  rendered  the  Government 1, 120. 00 

Total  earnings 3,342.63 

The  realization  of  the  above  amount  has  been  proportionately  distributed  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  has  afforded  them  various  comforts  in  the  way  of  food  and 
clothing  and  other  necessary  wants  for  themselves  and  families,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide hunting  and  camping  equipage  for  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  while  roaming 
over  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  wild  game,  from  which  the  pelt  of  the  deer  pro- 
vides them  with  material  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  moccasins,  and  wallets, 
which  furnishes  employment  for  the  winter  months. 

Census. — The  census  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  resulted  as  follows: 

Shoshones 206 

Sheepeaters ^ _ _197 

Bannocks 82 

Total  number _._  485 

Males _ -  217 

Females 268 

The  race  of  Indians  denominated  as  Sheepeater  presents  the  same  dialect  as  that 
of  the  Shoshone.  Speaking  the  same  language,  these  two  races  are  kindly  disposed 
and  profess  friendship  for  the  white  race.  The  Bannock  Indians,  while  friendly 
disposed  and  easily  controlled,  are  more  impulsive. 

Destruction  of  wild  game. — The  Indians  have  learned  to  observe  the  game  law  to  a 
great  extent,  and  maybe  regarded  as  law  abiding  in  this  respect  as  the  white  race. 
So  doubt  the  State  laws  are  frequently  violated  by  both  races;  the  only  existing 
difference  is  that  the  white  huntsman  objects  to  the  Indian  killing  deer,  while 
the  Indian  expresses  an  indifference,  realizing  the  fact  that  he  possesses  equal 
rights  and  privileges  while  on  the  public  domain. 

Education. — Many  disadvantages  have  prevailed  to  retard  the  desired  progress  of 
the  Lemhi  boarding  school  in  the  usual  routine  of  school  duties  and  exercises 
essential  for  the  advancement  of  the  school.  The  loss  by  fire  of  four  of  the  school 
apartments  on  the  29th  day  of  last  September  limited  the  quarters  to  be  occupied 
by  the  school  for  their  comfort  and  sanitary  condition  and  prevented  an  increase 
in  attendance. 

The  custom  of  sending  Indian  police  over  the  reservation  to  force  children  to 
return  to  school  has  been  abandoned.  The  children  that  have  attended  school 
express  a  desire  to  return,  and  usually  to  do  so  at  the  opening  of  each  session 
unless  they  are  absent  from  the  reservation  in  the  mountains  with  their  parents, 
which  is  usually  the  result  in  many  instances.  The  Indian  parent  is  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  children  being  required  to  attend  school.  The  attendance  was 
28  pupils  at  our  last  session,  which  was  all  that  our  contracted  quarters  would 
accommodate. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  was  excellent  during  the  entire  year.  The  school 
children  are  quite  free  from  diseases  so  prevalent  among  Indian  children.  The 
industrial  work  performed  by  Indian  boys  has  received  its  share  of  attention. 
They  have  sawed  100  cords  of  fine  logs  for  fuel,  milked  the  cows,  and  cared  for  the 
poultry  and  stock.  They  have  also  worked  the  school  farm  and  garden.  An 
increasing  interest  of  the  Indian  children  in  schoolroom  work  was  sustained  during 
the  term.    They  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ability  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Domestic  work. — In  this  department  the  larger  girls  have  received  careful  train- 
ing in  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  care  of  rooms  and  general  housework. 
Their  wants,  needs,  and  possibilities  have  been  promptly  administered  to  when  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  best  individual  training  the  school  affords  is  given.  Spiritual 
advice  and  motherly  counsel  and  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  are  imparted 
each  day.  The  girls  look  upon  the  various  duties  assigned  them  as  pleasure  tasks 
which  they  wish  to  perform  in  a  cheerful  way. 
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Improvement!. — There  is  in  course  of  construction  a  boys'  dormitory;  also  a  mess 
hall  and  kitchen.  These  buildings  are  being  built  with  modern  improvements, 
with  a  special  view  to  ventilation,  warmth,  comfort,  and  convenience.  With  the 
addition  of  these  two  structures,  there  will  be  ample  accommodations  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  increased  attendance.  These  two  buildings  were  essential  for  the 
future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Lemhi  boarding  school. 

Conclusion. — I  desire  to  express  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  intense  interest  manifested  in  the  education  of  Indian  children; 
also  for  providing  appropriate  buildings  for  their  future  care  and  comfort.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Andrews, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCYS  AGENCY. 

Nez  Perces  Agency, 
Spaulding,  Idaho,  August  15, 1897, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual 
report  of  this  agency,  with  accompanying  statistics,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897. 

Advancement— There  has  been  but  little  change  noticeable  in  the  direction  of 
advancement,  the  industrious  element  of  the  tribe  having  done  their  usual  amount 
of  work,  while  the  indolent  members  continue  to  tread  their  lazy  way.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  among  those  who  have  never  evidenced  a  disposition  to  be 
other  than  lazy  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  devotion  of  time  to  pas- 
times and  amusements.  Sham  war  dances,  of  purely  an  innocent  nature,  and  feasts 
of  varied  kinds,  are  frequently  indulged  in,  and  although  much  has  been  done  to 
discourage  the  over-indulgences,  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  that  end. 

Census. — The  population  of  this  tribe  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years 467 

Females  over  14  years. _._ _ 573 

Children  over  6  years  (males  under  18,  females  under  14) 365 

Children  under  6  years 242 

Total 1,647 

This  is  a  decrease  of  38  in  the  membership  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  year. 

Funds. — There  has  been  disbursed,  pro  rata  to  the  tribe,  in  two  payments,  the 
sum  of  $357,750  during  the  past  year.  There  is  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribe  $450,000,  which  is  to  be  disbursed,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum,  in  semiannual  payments  of  $150,000.  • 

Lands. — The  landed  interests  of  the  tribe  are  represented  in  190,000  acres  allotted 
and  33,000  reserved  for  timber.  The  allotment  acreage  includes  the  choicest  of 
lands,  which  formerly  embraced  the  reservation,  capable  of  yielding  upward  of  30 
bushels  per  acre  of  such  cereals  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  allotments  are  usually  of  easy  access  to  markets,  and  are  much  sought  after 
for  leasing  purposes  by  the  whites.  *  The  rules  governing  the  leasing  of  allotments 
have  been  modified  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  allottee  to  lease  land  that  he  or  she 
must  be  disqualified  from  "  disability  "  in  occupying  and  improving  the  same  and 
not  through  "inability,"  as  formerly  governed  under  the  rules.  This  change  in 
the  rules  will  prove  most  advantageous  to  this  tribe,  for  many  of  those  who  now 
have  their  lands  leased  are  large,  able-bodied  men,  both  physically  and  mentally 
capable  of  cultivating  their  land  with  profit,  and  to  which  tney  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  attention. 

The  timber  reserves  are  scattered  over  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  reserves 
have  been  wisely  selected,  for  upon  them  the  choicest  of  timber  in  abundance  can 
be  found,  but  there  are  others  of  the  reserves  which  are  practically  destitute  of 
merchantable  timber,  and  far  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  for 
the  timber  on  them.  Recommendation  will  be  made  to  exchange  some  of  the 
reserves  for  land  with  more  suitable  timber  on  it. 

Kills. — Two  steam  sawmills  have  been  in  almost  constant  operation  sawing  lum- 
ber for  the  Indians.  These  mills  were  furnished  the  tribe  by  the  Government. 
During  the  past  year  the  mills  have  sawed  upward  of  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber, 
the  bulk  of  which  has  been  rustic  and  flooring.    The  mills  are  a  valuable  benefactor 
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to  the  tribe,  as  it  enables  the  Indians  to  improve  their  allotments  in  a  permanent 
and  substantial  way  at  a  very  slight  expense. 

Grimes. — The  law  against  introducing  liquor  on  the  reservation  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  it  to  Indians  has  been  frequently  transgressed.  It  has  proven  most  abomi- 
nable and  annoying,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  and  apprehend 
the  transgressors.  Strict  vigilance  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  they  have 
been  successful  in  apprehending  a  few  of  the  culprits,  but  owing  to  the  numerous 
byways  leading  into  the  reservation  country,  and  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
darkness  of  night,  although  the  by  ways  are  frequently  bivouacked,  many  of  them 
have  been  successful  in  eluding  the  officers.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  observe, 
especially  upon  a  Saturday  evening,  often  large  numbers  of  Indians  returning  to 
their  homes  upon  the  reservatipn  from  neighboring  towns  in  a  drunken  condition, 
and  have,  in  a  few  instances,  attacked  in  a  threatening  manner  the  more  law- 
abiding  and  peaceful  travelers  upon  these  highways,  but  other  than  a  bad  scare 
have  not  seriously  injured  anyone. 

Controversies. — Several  controversies  have  arisen,  involving  the  right  to  certain 
lands  between  white  homesteaders  and  Indian  allottees.  It  is  claimed  by  these 
particular  allottees  that  they  originally  selected  the  tracts  in  dispute  as  part  of 
their  allotments,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  same  were  omitted  from  their 
patents,  and  were  embraced  in  the  schedule  of  lands  thrown  open  to  white  settle- 
ment, and  were  filed  on  by  homesteaders.  To  determine  the  rights  of  the  respective 
parties  hearings  have  been  ordered  before  the  local  land  office  at  Lewis  ton,  Idaho. 

Police. — The  police  force  now  numbers  four.  There  have  been  several  changes 
made  in  the  force  on  account  of  resignations,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  ardu- 
ous duties  which  the  force  is  now  called  upon  to  perform,  detecting  and  appre- 
hending whisky  smugglers  at  the  meager  salary  of  $10  per  month.  The  circum- 
stances will  render  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  efficient  police  force. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  establishment  of  local  civil  tribunals  made  the  main- 
tenance of  this  court  unnecessary,  the  Indians  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  tribunals  of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  the  court  was  abolished  early  in  the  year. 

Missionaries. — There  are  still  four  missionaries  upon  this  reservation,  who  devote 
their  time  and  labor  with  zeal  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  tribe.  The  results  of 
their  labors  have  been  beneficial  during  the  year. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  has  been  fairly  good.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  deaths,  however,  resulting  from  various  causes. 

Conclusion.— The  employee  force  have  proven  themselves  thoroughly  proficient, 
and  have  discharged  their  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  force  during  the  year. 

Thanking  your  office  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  me, 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


S.  G.  Fisher, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  #7, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  together  with  the 
statistical  report  and  census,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  is  212,298  acres. 

Tribes  and  population.— The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different 
tribes,  etc.: 


Name  of  tribe. 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 
over  18 
years  of 

age. 

Females 

over  14 

years  of 

age. 

Schoolchildren 
between  6  and 
16  years. 

Male. 

Females. 

Quapaw 

239 

95 

174 

167 

90 

52 

319 

312 

119 
43 
75 
88 
39 
26 
153 
145 

120 
52 
99 
79 
51 
26 
166 
167 

60 
15 
29 
40 
15 
17 
86 
77 

71 
30 
46 
42 
33 
19 
126 
93 

29 
14 
37 
21 
19 
6 
37 
42 

32 

Miami 

13 

Peoria  _ 

30 

Ottawa 

23 

Eastern  Shawnee 

14 

Wyandotte 

1 
32 

40 

Total 

1,448 

688 

760 

339 

460 

205 

185 

Which  shows  an  increase  since  my  last  report  of  20  persons. 
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Government  schools. — The  following  statement  will  show  the  capacity,  enrollment, 
average  attendance,  and  number  of  frame  buildings: 


Name  of  school. 


Seneca,  etc.,  boarding. 
Quapaw,  board  ing 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Nnmber 
of  frame 
buildings. 

140 
90 

137 
136 

90 
85&S 

14 
14 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


16 
16 


The  Seneca,  etc. ,  boarding  school  is  situated  on  the  Wyandotte  Reserve,  and  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  E.  B.  Atkinson;  industrial  work  under  Mack 
Johnson,  a  Wyandotte  Indian;  farm  work  under  J.  B.  Vaughn,  white  farmer. 
The  buildings,  of  which  there  are  14,  are  all  in  very  good  condition.  There  has 
been  a  new  water  tank  (capacity,  300  barrels)  and  windmill  erected  this  year  at  a 
cost  of  $590.89,  which  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  school  with  water  for  tire  pro- 
tection purposes.  I  have  made  a  report  specifically  in  regard  to  the  sewerage  and 
fire  protection,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  authorized  to  purchase  the  necessary  tank  and 
other  supplies  for  a  complete  water  supply  and  the  necessary  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  sewers. 

The  Quapaw  Boarding  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  A.  Cochran, 
situate  on  the  Quapaw  Reserve;  industrial  work  under  William  B.  Perry,  a  Peoria 
Indian;  farm  work  under  William  J.  Bryce.  The  buildings,  most  of  them ,  are  old, 
and  some  of  them,  the  school  building  in  particular,  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  which  I  have  requested  authority  to  erect,  in  a  direct  communication  to  the 
Indian  Department.  There  has  been  a  new  galvanized  steel  water  tank  erected, 
capacity  135  barrels,  at  a  cost  of  $140,  (estimated) ,  this  year,  which  seems  to  me  will 
furnish  all  the  water  necessary  for  the  school. 

The  Seneca,  etc. ,  school  has  not  kept  up  the  enrollment  or  the  average  attendance 
of  last  year.  There  is  seemingly  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  keep  the 
children  away  from  school;  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees,  and  to  keep  incessantly  at  work  to  keep  up  the 
average  attendance.  The  enrollment  this  year,  127;  the  average  attendance,  90; 
shows  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  2  and  in  the  average  attendance  a  decrease 
of  2.    I  hope  the  coming  year  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  Quapaw  boarding  school's  capacity  being  much  less  than  the  Seneca,  etc., 
school,  has  kept  up  the  enrollment  and  attendance  to  its  full  capacity.  For  a 
more  comprehensive  report,  see  statistics  and  reports, of  the  superintendents,  here- 
with inclosed. 

Civilization. — There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advance  in  civilization  among  the 
Indians  at  this  agency;  their  desire  to  live  in  good  houses,  in  their  wearing 
apparel,  in  their  attendance  at  church,  and  in  their  desire  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. There  is  less  crime  than  in  the  States  among  the  same  number  of  people; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  heinous  crimes  are  committed  by  the  whites.  The 
battle-ax  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  plowshare  and  pruning  hook  are  now  their 
"war  whoop."  There  is  a  more  healthy  sentiment  growing  among  the  Indians 
in  regard  to  the  marital  relation,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  there  is  not  a  case  of 
polygamy  in  this  agency.  There  are  very  few  Indians  among  the  different  tribes 
at  this  agency  but  that  can  make  themselves  understood  in  English  enough  for 
ordinary  intercourse. 

Leasing  allotments. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  (Public — No.  3) 
approved  June  7, 1897,  wherein — 

the  allottees  of  land  within  the  limits  of  Qaupaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  lease  their  lands  or  any  part  thereof,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  for  farming  or 
grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes, 

free  from  Department  supervision,  was  not  a  wise  one  for  all  of  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  that  are  competent  to  man- 
age their  own  farms  and  conduct  financial  operations  as  well  as  the  average  white 
man,  but  there  should  have  been  a  proviso,  so  that  the  ignorant  and  indolent 
Indians  would  have  been  protected  by  the  Indian  Department.  The  majority  of 
the  Indians  will  now  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  lessee.  The  white  man  comes  into  the 
Indian  Territory,  not  for  his  health,  but  purely  for  gain,  and  too  many  of  them 
care  very  little  how  they  get  it.  The  Indian  gets  but  very  little  for  his  allotment 
land,  which  should  bring  the  Indian  something  more  than  a  living  under  the  afore- 
said act,  and,  left  entirely  with  the  lessees  to  say  what  they  will  give,  will  have  a 
very  poor  show  to  get  anywhere  near  the  value.  It  will  be  an  incentive  for  the 
shrewd  mixed-blood  and  the  mercenary  white  man  to  speculate.    The  white  or 
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half-breed  Indian  leases  from  the  unsuspecting  full- blood  for  10  cents  an  acre  and 
subleases  for  $2,  the  owner  of  the  land  realizing  but  very  little.  The  aforesaid 
act  should  be  repealed  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  ana  an  act  passed  that  all 
Indians,  except  from  age  or  disability,  or  minors,  should  cultivate  at  least  40  acres 
of  their  allotment,  and  the  residue  of  lands  leased,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Indian  Department.  As  long  as  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  lease  their  land  ad 
libitum,  without  any  restriction,  they  will  be  robbed  by  the  unscrupulous  white 
lessees. 

The  Indians  would  work  willingly  if  obliged  to — if  they  had  to  rely  upon  their 
own  exertions,  their  own  capabilities — and  would  become  independent.  The 
Indian,  I  find,  is  as  industrious  as  the  average  white  man  under  like  conditions. 
They  are  not  lazy,  when  compelled  to  work  to  subsist;  but  take  a  pride  in  what 
they  do,  and  do  it  well. 

Indian  police. — Since  my  last  report  I  have  reorganized  my  police  force,  by  remov- 
ing the  indolent  and  unworthy  and  selecting  from  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
of  the  agency  efficient,  sober,  and  reliable  men.  The  captain  was  at  one  time,  until 
very  lately,  chief  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  is  now  deputy  United  States 
marshal  for  the  northern  judicial  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  makes 
it  very  convenient  when  a  serious  crime  is  committed.  He  is  at  the  agency,  ready 
and  willing  to  do  his  duty  at  all  times.  There  are  six  privates,  and  every  one  of 
them  have  done  their  duty  acceptably  and  satisfactorily,  and  they  are  indispens- 
able to  an  Indian  agent.  There  has  been  no  serious  trouble  among  the  Indians 
during  the  past  year. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — There  are  three  competent,  progressive,  and  just  men  who 
compose  this  tribunal.  Court  convenes  twice  a  month  for  any  case  of  a  trivial 
nature  that  may  be  brought  before  them.  They  are  dignified  in  their  bearing,  and 
their  decisions  are  just  and  generally  received  without  complaint  by  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  quiet  one,  as  regards  litigation.  There  have  been 
but  few  cases  and  those  of  a  trivial  nature.  Since  courts  have  been  established  in 
this  Territory,  all  cases  are  taken  before  the  judges  of  the  northern  district  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  which  leaves  absolutely  nothing  for  the  Indian  court  to  do,  which 
was  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Agriculture. — The  season  up  to  the  middle  of  July  was  very  propitious  for  good 
crops,  but  during  the  month  of  August  the  excessive  hot  and  extremely  dry 
weather  will  prevent  the  late  corn  from  maturing  properly,  and  will  fall  short  of 
what  it  would  have  been  had  we  had  seasonable  rains.  Notwithstanding,  Quapaw 
Agency  will  have  the  largest  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  that  has  been  known 
here  for  years. 

The  Indians  are  growing  wiser  in  regard  to  farming  every  year,  take  interest 
in  their  farms  and  stock,  and  feel  very  proud  of  the  results  of  their  year's  labor. 
The  statistical  reports  inclosed  show  fully  the  labor  and  the  products  raised  by 
each  Indian  who  cultivated  his  allotment. 

Reservation  roads. — The  work  on  the  roads  at  this  agency  is  still  progressing,  but 
under  unfavorable  auspices.  It  is  like  the  old-fashioned  way  of  pulling  teeth  to 
get  either  the  whites  or  Indians  to  take  any  interest  in  good  roads,  to  get  them  to 
work.  They  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  good  roads  until  they  are  compelled  to  haul 
their  products  to  the  adjacent  towns  and  get  stuck  in  the  mud  or  break  down  upon 
the  rocks.  I  have  built  19  miles  of  new  roads  and  have  worked  and  kept  in  repair 
40  miles  of  a  good  average  road. 

Sanitary. — This  agency  has  been  exempt  from  any  visitation  of  an  epidemic 
character  during  the  last  year.  A  few  cases  of  measles  and  a  few  cases  of  whooping- 
cough  and  la  grippe  have  been  the  most  serious  cases.  With  the  above  exceptions 
the  health  of  the  reservation  has  been  quite  good.  However,  the  death  rate  has 
been  greater  than  any  year  since  I  have  been  agent,  mostly  among  the  old  people 
and  young.  The  Indians  avail  themselves  of  the  agency  physician  by  calling  at 
the  dispensary  and  having  the  physician  call  upon  them  at  their  homes. 

Missionary  work. — The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  conducted  by  the  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Catholics,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected.  The  Methodists  have  3  churches,  Baptists  1,  Catholics  2,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  8,  and  they  are  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  work  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  The  labors  of  earnest,  conscientious,  and  faithful 
missionaries  is  a  very  efficient  adjunct  in  the  advancement  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  Indians  take  very  kindly  to  the  recognition  of  God,  and  when  they  fully 
understand  the  nature  and  the  duty  required  from  them,  need  only  to  be  guided 
and  instructed  rather  than  forced  in  these  matters,  and  their  religious  belief  has 
a  great  tendency  to  restrain  their  baser  passions,  and  as  a  rule  the  Indians  of  this 
Territory  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  their  religious  belief. 
I  inclose  the  missionaries'  reports,  which  speak  for  themselves. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  conditions 
existing  at  this  agency  at  the  present  time.  I  feel  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
my  duty  toward  the  Indian,  and  feel  that  in  a  feeble  way  I  have  helped  in  their 
advancement  toward  civilization  and  progress,  and  in  a  very  few  years  they  can 
battle  for  themselves  without  aid  from  the  Indian  Department.  In  my  work  at 
this  agency,  I  have  been  very  much  aided  by  William  D.  Hodgkiss,  a  very  bright, 
intelligent  Sioux  Indian  employed  at  this  agency. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Doane, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Apfairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Quapaw  School. 

Quapaw  Boarding  School,  July  i,  1897. 

Sir:  According  to  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  Quapaw  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  I  assumed 
charge  of  this  school  January  28  last,  and  having  been  here  so  short  a  time  I  will  not  make  a 
detailed  or  lengthy  report. 

I  found  the  school  in  good  working  order  and  have  endeavored  to  continue  it  in  the  same  way. 
The  school  was  not  full  when  I  took  charge,  quite  a  number  having  gone  home  for  the  holidays, 
but  before  the  month  of  February  had  gone  the  school  was  full  and  it  remained  so  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

The  farm  was  an  entire  failure  last  year  on  account  of  insufficient  tools  to  work  with.  How- 
ever, we  have  as  fine  a  prospect  for  a  good  crop  this  year  as  one  would  wish  for;  our  corn,  millet, 
cane,  hay,  etc.,  are  all  in  fine  growing  condition,  and  we  expect  to  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  feed. 
The  garden  has  furnished  us  an  abundant  supply  of  potatoes,  onions,  radishes,  beets,  beans,  pease, 
cucumbers,  and  tomatoes,  and  the  children  nave  thoroughly  enjoyed  them;  we  certainly  had  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Indian  boys  under  the 
supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  Mr.  Peery,  who  is  an  Indian. 

The  literary  work  has  been  carried  on  quite  successfully,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
White  schools  in  the  Territory.  I  have  recommended  the  transfer  of  seven  of  the  advanced 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  work  here  to  a  nonreservation  school.  While  I  am  glad  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  advance,  I  am  sorry  to  lose  them  from  this  school.  They  are  bright,  indus- 
trious pupils,  and  wherever  they  go  I  am  satisfied  they  will  give  their  teachers  no  trouble  and 
will  always  be  found  willing  and  ready  to  do  their  duty.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  anxious  to  attend  a  nonreservation  school,  and  their  parents  have  given  their  consent  for 
them  to  go. 

The  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  all  having  been  painted  during  the  last  year,  and  with 
some  repairing  during  vacation  they  will  be  very  comfortable. 

Our  greatest  need  is  a  new  school  building.  The  present  one  is  entirely  unsuited  for  the  use 
made  of  it,  having  no  assembly  room,  poor  ventilation,  low  ceilings,  small  windows,  besides 
being  old  and  unsafe.  Inspectors,  agents,  and  superintendents  have  recommended  a  number  of 
times  that  a  new  building  be  erected,  but  it  seems  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  sincerely  hope  the  Department  will  see  fit  to  put  up  a  new  school  building 
this  year,  one  that  will  be  a  credit  and  not  a  disgrac3  to  the  Quapaw  Boarding  School. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  owing  to  the  healthy  locality  and  the  watchful 
care  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley.    We  have  no  death  or  serious  illness  to  report. 

I  am  indebted  to  all  the  employees  of  the  school  for  their  loyal  assistance,  and  to  Agent  Doane 
for  his  kindness,  continued  aid,  and  general  support.    I  am,  sir, 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Cochran,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School. 

Wyandotte,  Ind.  T.,  August  jo,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Seneca  Indian  Boarding  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  September  1, 1896,  and  found  a  splendid  plant  as  to  buildings,  with 
every  nook  and  corner  in  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  which  was  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  preceding  management. 

Attendance. — 


First  quarter  (September) . 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 


General  average  for  the  year 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average. 


58 

57 

100 

87 

111 

99 

103 

95 

90 


I  have  found  much  prejudice  against  the  school  among  patrons,  and  to  secure  a  reasonable 
attendance  of  children  is  the  chief  work  of  the  management.  To  overcome  this  prejudice,  and 
to  impress  patrons  with  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  their  boarding  school  over  any  other 
school  contemplated  upon  the  reservation,  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the  year. 
I  am  pleased,  however,  to  note  an  improvement  among  patrons  as  to  the  regard  in  which  they 
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hold  the  school,  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  I  think  the  coming  year  can  be  made  a  very 
successful  one  in  most  respects. 

Industries.— Industries  common  to  reservation  schools  received  attention.  For  boys,  farming, 
care  of  stock,  general  repairing,  gardening,  and  caraof  property;  for  girls,  housekeeping,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  cutting  ana  fitting,  washing  and  ironing,  and  nursing  of  the  sick.  These  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  during  the  year,  and  employees  at  the  head  of  departments  were,  as  a  rule, 
faithful  and  efficient.  Most  large  girls  are  able  to  cut  and  fit  and  make  their  clothing,  and  are 
able  to  do  well  most  that  pertains  to  good  housekeeping. 

The  larger  boys  know  sufficient  about  the  care  and  management  of  stock  and  farming  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  such  business  for  themselves. 

'  One  feature  of  the  industrial  department  at  this  school  which  does  not  carry  a  proper  example 
is  the  care  of  milch  cows;  there  being  no  pasture  at  the  school,  cows  are  turned  out  upon  the 
range  and  must  be  hunted  and  brought  in  each  evening  to  receive  proper  care. 

Farm.— I  am  pleased  to  report  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  farm  under  the  guidance  of  J.  B. 
Vaughan*,  farmer.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  the  maturing  of  abundant 
crops  of  all  vegetables  and  field  crops  that  were  planted.  The  farm,  though  a  poor  one,  is  at 
present  in  better  condition  than  for  a  number  of  years;  more  corn  will  be  produced  this  year 
than  has  been  raised  upon  the  place  altogether  during  the  past  seven  years.  Thus  the  farm  will 
produce  nearly  or  quite  all  the  forage  needed  for  school  stock  the  coming  year. 

Health.— The  location  wbuld  seem  to  be  a  most  excellent  one  for  health,  the  surface  drainage 
being  excellent,  the  plant  being  upon  a  hill,  high  and  dry.  Yet,  notwithstanding  natural  sani- 
tary conditions,  which  are  most  favorable  for  health,  there  was  more  sickness  during  the  year, 
than  had  ever  occurred  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  greater  number  of 
cases,  however,  were  epidemic  and  not  chargeable  to  prevailing  conditions  at  the  school.  Pneu- 
monia and  malarial  fevers,  la  grippe,  measles,  mumps,  and  other  acute  disorders  kept  from  two 
to  thirty  in  the  hospital  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley ,  agencyjphysician,  gave  the 
school  every  attention  and  was  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  cases.  We  have  one  death  to 
record ,  which  was  due  to  measles,  and  was  that  of  a  little  girl  during  the  fourth  quarter.  Every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  save  the  little  one,  able  counsel  was  secured  by  Dr.  Lindley  who  vis- 
ited the  case  and  faithful  nursing  and  every  attention  was  given  without  any  avail.  The  funeral 
was  conducted  at  the  school,  participated  in  by  the  children,  and  was  a  beautiful  service. 

Sohool-room  work.— The  pupils  made  progress  in  the  degree  that  they  were  in  regular  and  con- 
tinuous attendance  upon  school  sessions.  Much  irregularity  in  attendance  was  caused  by  sick- 
ness and  the  whims  of  parents  in  removing  pupils  from  school  temporarily,  or  in  keeping  them 
out  until  late  in  the  session  when  classes  and  grades  were  formed  and  advancing.  Teachers  were 
faithful  and  efficient,  and  work  was  done  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of 
study.  Seven  pupils  finished  the  course  for  reservation  schools  and  are  ready  for  transfer. 
The  class  consists  of  5  boys  and  2  girls,  all  of  whom  will  attend  more  advanced  schools  the 
coming  year. 

In  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  commendable  progress  was  made  by  the  children,  and 
public  entertainments  at  Christmas  time  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  which  were  largely 
attended  by  patrons  and  others,  were  very  creditable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  We  hope  to 
be  able  in  the  future  to  make  improvements  in  many  ways  to  render  the  school  more  attractive, 
to  secure  more  regular  attendance,  and  on  the  whole  to  be  able  to  give  our  children  the  best 
possible  help  from  every  standpoint. 

Needs.— A  water  system  sufficient  to  supply  the  plant  and  give  adequate  fire  protection  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Also  a  sewerage  system  connecting  all  bath  tubs,  sinks,  wash  basins,  and 
laundry  is  an  imperative  need.  Estimates  for  same  have  been  made  the  subject  of  other  com- 
munications, ana  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Office,  where  I  hope  it  will  receive 
the  attention  it  demands.  These  vital  improvements  assured,  with  a  small  expenditure  to  prop- 
erly equip  the  laundry,  and  with  the  repair  painting  of  the  plant  which  is  needed,  will  make  of 
the  Seneca  school  one  of  the  best. 

Conclusion.— Agency  statistics  of  recent  date  show  that  upon  the  Quapaw  Reservation  of  212,298 
acres  there  are  1,428  Indians  and  very  nearly  5,000  whites,  including  the  towns  of  Wyandotte 
and  Miami.  The  majority  of  whites  are  lessees,  and  are  interested  in  having  day  schools  for 
their  children.  They  urge  Indian  parents  to  join  them  in  such  projects,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  reservation  boarding  school  is  discredited.  These  facts,  with  others,  point  to  the  solution  of 
the  much-discussed  Indian  problem  for  this  reservation  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  valuable  support  and  assistance  from  Maj.  George  S.Doane, 
United  States  Indian  agent,  who  is  doing  much  for  the  elevation  of  his  Indians,  and  for  the 
uniform  encouragement  and  help  from  the  Indian  Office.    I  am  truly  grateful. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  ATKINSON,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  George  S.  Doane,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Baxter  Springs,  Kans.,  June  $8. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  kind  request  of  last  April  I  now  write  the  annual  report 
of  the  Quapaw  Catholic  Church  and  School. 
During  the  past  year  Catholic  missionary  work  among  the  eight  tribes  comprised  under  the 

guapaw  Agency  has  been  attended  to  by  Rev.  Father  A.  Versavel,  the  parish  priest  of  Vinita, 
id.  T.,  in  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  in  the  remaining  seven  by  myself. 

In  the  Seneca  Nation  Chief  Mathias  Splitlog,  whose  death  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan- 
uary 8, 1807,  built  a  magnificent  stone  church  opposite  his  own  home,  which  was  dedicated  for 
Catholic  worship  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Theo.  Meerschaent,  D.  D..  October  25, 1896.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  a  multitude  of  people  present,  both  from  the  Territory  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, whose  number  never  had  been  equaled.  The  Splitlog  Church  is  visited  every  first  Sun- 
day in  the  month  from  Vinita,  Ind.  T. 

His  lordship,  the  bishop,  visited  the  Quapaw  and  surrounding  nations  previous  to  his  trip  to 
Cayuga  Springs,  Ind.  T.,  and  confirmed  October  18, 1896,  in  the  Quapaw  Catholic  church,  9  grown 
persons,  of  whom  but  2  were  white;  on  Monday,  October  19,  2  Indians  and  1  white  man.  On 
that  Sunday  morning  the  bishop  spoke  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Quapaw  church,  and  in  the 
evening  a  full  house  welcomed  him  at  the  Peoria  school  house,  kindly  tendered  for  the  occasion. 
Chi  Tuesday  his  lordship  lectured  in  MacWilliams  Hall  at  Miamitown  and  confirmed,  the  follow- 
ing morning,  1  Indian  and  1  white  lady  at  a  private  house  2  miles  northeast  of  town.    He  was 
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amazed  at  the  growth  of  the  town,  was  satisfied  with  the  work,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
soon  Miami  might  possess  a  church  building. 

At  Quapaw  School  instruction  was  given  by  three  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  from  Muscogee,  Ind.  T., 
till  June  2,  at  which  date  they  returned  taMuscogee.  Twenty-four  was  the  average  attendance 
from  January  till  April,  and  from  April  till  June,  15.  The  largest  number  was  reached  during 
the  second  half  of  January— 35.  In  May  plans  were  drawn  for  a  larger  schoolroom,  and  subse- 
quently the  schoolroom  was  made  on  the  first  instead  of  the  second  floor,  with  an  additional 
room,  30  by  19  feet,  so  that  now  there  is  room  for  at  least  50  children.  Unfortunately,  through 
a  lack  of  members  in  the  community,  the  sisters  did  not  return  to  Quapaw  in  September  follow 
ing.  Mrs.  Alice  Vallier  taught  school  from  October  till  February  ana  numbered  an  average  of 
14  children.  In  February  she  was  overcome  by  sickness,  since  which  time  the  school  has  been 
closed.  At  this  date  (June,  1897)  the  buildings  are  being  overhauled  and  prepared  for  the  return 
of  the  sisters  in  September. 

The  40  acres  given  by  the  Quapaw  tribe  for  the  use  of  the  Church  are  now  partly  broken  and 
sown  in  millet,  corn,  cane,  and  garden  produce. 

Buildings  at  Quapaw 6 

Buildings  at  Splitlog  or  Cayuga  Springs 2 

Town  lots  at  Miamitown 2 

Town  lots  at  Wyandotte .: 1 

Baptisms  (18  Indians,  7  whites) 25 

Communions 187 

Confirmations  (Indian,  10;  white,  4) 14 

Marriages 4 

Deaths  (white,  2;  Indian,  4) 6 

Members  (white,  150;  Indian,  250) 400 

I  thank  you,  Major,  for  the  kindness  always  shown  to  our  institutions  and  hope  that  your 
term  in  office  may  oe  yet  long  and  pleasant.    The  relations  between  the  Government  and  Cath- 
olic school  have  always  been  friendly  and  harmonious  and  should  always  be  so. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fr.  Edward, 
Parish  Priest  of  the  Quapaw  Catholic  Church. 
George  W.  Doane, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897,  under  appropriate  headings,  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
agency,  and  have  accompanied  the  same  with  such  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  I  have  thought  proper  to  make: 

Intrusion.— Under  departmental  letter  of  date  July  8, 1897,  "  Land,  52938,"  I  was 
granted  authority  to  employ  temporarily,  at  the  usual  rates  of  compensation, 
including  rations,  for  not  more  than  two  months,  such  number  of  Indian  police- 
men, not  exceeding  60,  including  officers,  as  may  be  required  by  me  in  dispossess- 
ing 28  intruders  and  their  families  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  have  received  pay- 
ment from  the  authorities  of  that  nation  for  their  improvements  under  the 
provisions  of  article  2  of  the  agreement  of  December  19,  1891,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  641).  The  names  of  the  parties  to  be  removed 
or  dispossessed  were  furnished  me  in  a  list  which  accompanied  said  Department 
letter,  and  included  28  heads  of  families.  You  also  advised  me  in  said  letter  of 
transmittal  that,  should  I  find  that  any  of  the  parties  mentioned  therein  "have 
perfected  their  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission 
in  their  citizenship  claim,  and  that  such  an  appeal  is  still  pending,"  I  should  not 
remove  such  party,  under  my  instructions. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  said  instructions  I  issued  a  notice  to  each  of 
said  intruders  that  unless  they  abandoned  their  places  or  improvements  so  pur- 
chased by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  which  they  received  pay,  or  unless  they 
had  perfected  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission  to  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  I  would,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  service  of  the  same,  proceed  to  evict  or  dispossess  them  without  further 
ceremony.  At  the  date  of  this  writing  (August  26,  1897)  it  appears  that  all  of 
said  parties,  except  five  or  six  in  number,  have  either  abandoned  their  improve- 
ments or  have  perfected  their  appeals  as  above  indicated.  Under  your  instruc- 
tions these  will  be  dispossessed  early  in  September— about  the  8th  or  10th  of  said 
month— as  the  volume  of  business  before  this  agency  will  not  allow  me  to  be  absent 
from  the  office  at  an  earlier  date.  The  decided  stand  taken  by  the  Department  to 
remove  the  above  class  of  intruders  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Cherokee 
public  sentiment,  and  has  tended,  in  a  large  measure,  to  assure  the  Cherokees  that 
treaty  stipulations  and  other  agreements  will  be  enforced,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  having  plighted  its  faith,  will  redeem  its  pledge. 

I  have  so  often  elaborated  the  question  of  intrusion  in  previous  annual  reports 
that  I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  at  this  time  to  repeat  at  length  a  "thrice- 
told  tale."    An  intruder,  whether  he  be  an  honest  claimant  to  citizenship  or  a 
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Baked  trespasser  on  Indian  lands,  has  proven  a  menace  to  the  repose  of  society, 
and  his  residence  in  the  Indian  country  has  producedmore  or  less  friction.  It  has 
made  the  Indian  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  and  being  by  nature 
suspicious  of  the  white  man,  it  has  been  difficult  to  treat  with  him  upon  the  more 
important  issues  of  allotment  and  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  autonomy  in  the  nation 
to  which  he  belong^.  A  sound  public  policy  demands  the  eviction  of  all  declared 
intruders,  and  any  measure  of  expediency  on  the  part  of  the  Department  that 
temporizes  with  the  intruder,  or  postpones  his  removal  upon  mere  technicalities, 
is  fallacious  and  misleading.  Let  all  the  treaties  be  enforced  and  all  the  safe- 
guards secured  to  the  Indians  be  upheld  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  then  the  Indians 
will  make  liberal  concessions  and  accept  without  murmuring  that  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  already  confronts  them  and  whose  realization  in  the  near 
future  is  the  consummation  of  the  best  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  true 
friend  of  the  red  man. 

Nearing  the  end  of  my  official  career,  and  standing  'ready  to  begin  the  voyage 
up  "Salt  River,"  and  ultimately  to  land  in  that  "dumping  ground"  of  patriots  to 
which  my  ill-starred  political  fortunes  have  consigned  me,  I  still  say  "The 
intruders  must  go. " 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency,  although  reduced  on  my  recom- 
mendation, has  been  and  is  reasonably  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  I 
recommend  its  continuance  until  the  judiciary  shall  have  obtained  a  firmer  hold 
upon  the  country  and  that  element  of  society  which  is  disposed  to  be  lawless  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  As  marshals  multiply,  policemen  disappear;  and  yet 
while  this  agency  remains  intact  there  must  be  some  medium  through  which  its 
orders  can  be  executed  and  its  power  asserted.  Their  pay  is  apparently  small, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  many  of  them  are  not  often  called  on  for 
active  service,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  to  some  extent  adequate  for  the  emer- 
gency. J.  W.  Ellis,  the  captain  of  the  force,  has  proven  himself  at  all  times  an 
able,  capable,  and  fearless  officer,  and  his  promotion,  if  possible,  in  the  Indian 
service  would  be  a  fit  recognition  of  his  services,  and  I  cordially  recommend  him 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Department.  And  there  are  others  also  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  the  files  of  this  agency  as  champions  of  law  and  order. 

Licensed  traders. — The  number  of  licensed  traders  in  this  agency  now  approxi- 
mates 350  and  will  soon  reach  400.  This  does  not  include  many  small  dealers  who 
operate  merely  under  permits  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  several 
tribes  within  whose  limits  they  reside  and  carry  on  business.  The  increase  for 
the  past  year  is  not  very  marked  over  the  preceding  year,  and  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  hard  times,  the  financial  stringency  everywhere  prevalent,  and  the  timidity  of 
capital  to  invest  in  a  country  passing  through  its  transition  period  and  likely  to 
undergo  a  change  that  would  invite  competition  and  thereby  multiply  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  traders,  and  pro  tan  to  reduce  the  profits  on  sales.  I  think  a 
$10,000  bond,  which  is  required  of  all  traders,  also  operates  as  a  bar  to  an  increase 
in  numbers,  and  is  also  too  large  a  bond  to  be  demanded  of  small  dealers  or  mer- 
chants. Such  a  regulation  is  a  fetter  on  commerce  and  free  trade,  and  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed.  The  penalty  of  the 
bond  might  properly  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  agent,  subject  to  your 
approval. 

Recommendations  to  Congress! — As  remedial  measures  adapted  to  the  conditions 
which  surround  this  agency,  I  would  respectfully  represent  (in  the  event  negotia- 
tions between  the  Indians  and  the  Dawes  Commission  prove  fruitless)  that  appro- 
priate legislation  be  had  on  the  town-site  question,  so  as  to  protect  noncitizens  in 
their  equitable  rights  in  and  to  improvements  purchased  by  them  from  individual 
Indians  and  made  valuable  by  their  money  and  labor.  Our  towns  have  been  built 
mainly  by  noncitizens  living  here  under  permits — that  is  to  say,  lawfully — and 
they  are  in  no  sense  trespassers;  and  to  prevent  a  confiscation  of  their  holdings, 
there  must  be  either  remedial  legislation  by  Congress  or  some  agreement  must  be 
made  between  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the  several  tribes  which  will  adjust 
the  problem  of  lot-holding  before  it  becomes  one  of  greater  magnitude  and  a  temp- 
tation to  oppress  noncitizens  too  strong  for  the  Indian  authorities  to  resist.  A 
nominal  price  fixed  on  town  lots,  modified  and  regulated  by  location  and  other 
natural  advantages,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  solution  of  the 
matter,  and  the  revenue  thus  derived,  flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation,  would 
amply  compensate  them  for  the  segregation  of  all  lots  in  towns  from  the  public 
domain,  and  it  would  assure  a  further  stability  and  growth  in  the  towns  them- 
selves, from  which  the  adjacent  country  would  receive  a  resultant  benefit. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  insane  white  people,  or, 
in  other  words,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  founded  in  this  Territory  and 
supported  by  Congressional  legislation  or  appropriations.  Applications  are  fre- 
quently made  to  this  agency  for  such  unfortunates,  and  as  no  fund  is  allowed  me 
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for  that  purpose  I  could  afford  no  relief  either  to  the  parties  afflicted  or  to  their 
families.  The  number  of  insane  in  the  Territory  who  ought  to  be  confined,  exclu- 
sive of  Indians,  will  approximate  200,  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  about 
400,000  noncitizens  resident  in  the  Territory. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  Congress  intervene  in  behalf  of  noncitizen  chil- 
dren, and  that  an  arrangement  be  made  whereby  they  will  be  permitted,  under 
appropriate  regulations,  to  attend  Indian  schools,  paying  their  pro  rata  share  into 
the  educational  fund  of  the  tribe  among  whom  they  reside,  or  else  that  the  tribes 
be  induced  to  make  such  concessions  of  land  as  may  be  required,  and  that  the  use 
thereof  may  be  dedicated  to  such  schools  as  the  white  citizens  may  be  able  to 
found  and  support,  and  that  the  schools  may  in  no  way  be  a  tax  or  burden  upon 
the  Indian  citizen.  As  ignorance  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand,  it  seems  useless  to 
descant  upon  the  necessity  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  Territory. 
During  the  crop  season  the  boys  may  oe  engaged,  and  are  more  or  less  under 
parental  supervision.  At  other  times— it  being  a  fact  that  "idleness  is  the  devil's 
workshop  " — many  of  them  become  card  players,  Sabbath  breakers,  horse  racers — 
who  labor  under  the  hallucination  that  a  grass-fed  pony  can  distance  a  Kentucky 
thoroughbred — cigarette  fiends,  and  woman  mashers,  and,  broadening  in  the  lines 
of  depravity,  they  become  full-fledged  outlaws,  footpads,  and  train  robbers,  and 
at  last  follow  such  men  as  Bill  Cook  and  the  Daltons  either  to  the  penitentiary, 
the  gallows,  or  an  untimely  grave.  That  such  a  domestic  horror  should  grow  up 
in  the  very  center  of  our  great  Republic  is  beyond  belief,  and  yet  it  exists,  and 
will  exist  until  the  humane  hand  of  Congress  or  a  "  higher  law  "  shall  extirpate  it, 
root,  stem,  and  branch,  and  apply  heroic  treatment  to  the  subject-matter. 

Under  article  7  of  the  treaty  of  1835  made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United 
States  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Cherokees  are  entitled  to  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  Congress  may  provide  for  the  same.  This  article  of  said 
treaty  has  remained  a  dead  letter  for  over  sixty  years,  and  yet  it  has  not  been 
repealed.  There  is  a  better  reason  now  for  its  enforcement  than  at  any  time  since 
it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  "  high  contracting  parties,"  and  I  recommend  that  Con- 
gress take  appropriate  action  to  give  it  vitality.  It  would  be  a  precedent  for  the 
other  tribes;  and  as  the  Delegate  elected  would  be  in  a  position  to  represent  the 
wants  and  protect  the  interests  of  his  people,  it  would  save  annually  large  sums 
of  money  expended  by  the  several  tribes  in  maintaining  Indian  delegations  at 
Washington  when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  put  a  quietus  on  well-known  lobbyists, 
who  have  grown  fat  in  pushing  Indian  claims,  by  questionable  methods,  through 
that  body.  Opportune  action  by  Congress  in  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of 
the  treaty  referred  to  will  convince  the  Indians  that  Congress  intends  to  stand  by 
treaties  rather  than  violate  them,  and  it  will  be  an  additional  evidence  that  the 
National  Legislature  desires  that  the  Indian  tribes  shall  have  a  voice  in  shaping 
legislation  under  which  they  must  live  in  the  future,  and  it  will  furnish  a  dignified 
escape  from  Indian  sharks  and  manipulators,  who  spend  their  days  in  riotous  living 
in  Washington  and  promote  their  own  selfish  ends  rather  than  the  people  whom 
they  pretend  to  represent.  As  pertinent  to  this  matter  I  reproduce  in  this  report 
an  able  editorial  copied  from  the  Muscogee  Phoenix,  of  date  August  26, 1897.  It 
follows: 

Within  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  nearly  a  half  million  of  people,  the 
larger  portion  of  them  being  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  represent  the  largest 
ana  about  the  only  body  of  American  citizens  in  the  United  States  without  representation  in 
the  National  Legislature.  This  vast  army  of  citizens  has  no  spokesman,  duly  accredited,  on  the 
floors  of  Congress.  They  have  no  official  voice  in  the  making  or  unmaking  of  the  laws  they 
must  obey.  They  are  the  constituents  of  no'particular  Representative,  and  consequently  are  at 
the  mercy  of  alien  and  not  infrequently  unfriendly  powers.  The  evil  effects  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  Indian  Territory.  For  so  vast  a  number  of  citi- 
zens to  be  denied  the  right  of  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
subjects  is  a  living  contradiction  of  the  boasted  freedom  and  equality  under  the  law  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Republic.  We  grow  purple  in  the  face  crying  out  for  the  freedom  of  Cubans  and 
condemning  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  We  are  more  solicitous  for  the  foreigner  than  for  ourselves. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  more  people  are 
living  under  a  government  in  the  working  machinery  of  which  they  have  no  part  than  there 
are  patriots  in  Cuba  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  Indian  Territory  needs,  ana  should  have  as 
common  justice,  one  or  more  Delegates  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  have  other  Territories  in 
the  Union.  Thepeople  have  the  right  to  be  a  factor  of  some  sort  in  the  political  cabinets  of  their 
own  country.  Too  long  already  have  we  been  the  football  for  other  States  and  Territories  in 
good  standing.  Without  any  authorized  member,  selected  from  our  own  number  and  endowed 
with  the  privileges  and  powers  of  a  Congressional  Delegate,  we  have  none  to  stand  up  in  the 
hour  of  peril  and  demand  equal  justice  and  equal  consideration  for  this  commonwealth.  We 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  not  from  among  us  and  consequently  care  little  for 
us.  The  evil  effects  of  no  voice  in  the  National  Legislature  have  been  many  and  direful  in  the 
past.  If  we  continue  without  representation,  the  future  may  see  us  suffer  more  from  the  selfish- 
ness of  those  who  rule  and  ruin.  As  we  verge  upon  a  change  in  the  autonomy  of  the  Indian 
tribes  and  a  revolution  in  many  things,  it  is  essential  that  we  be  heard,  and  in  no  manner  can 
the  interests  of  both  Indians  and  whites  of  all  political  faiths  be  so  well  looked  after  and  so 
closely  guarded  as  by  a  full-fledged  Delegate  elected  and  qualified  and  seated  in  the  lawmaking 
branch  of  the  General  Government.    If  the  good  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  both  Indians 
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and  white  citizens,  would  demand  as  a  right  in  a  vigorous  and  forcible  manner  this  essential 
requisite  of  free  government  by  the  peonle  for  the  people,  Congress  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pass  such  an  enabling  act  as  would  permit  of  a  speedy  recognition  of  a  long-denied  right. 

Salary  of  agent. — In  view  of  my  probable  retirement  from  my  present  position  as 
Indian  agent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  I  feel  that  as  a  disinterested  party  I 
may  and  should  respectfully  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  salary  of  the  agent 
should  be  increased  so  that  it  will  amount  to  one  commensurate  with  its  onerous 
duties  and  requirements.  I  have  charge  of  almost  one-third  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  hold  and  occupy  a  large  area  of  territory.  They  have 
large  and  valuable  property  interests,  and  are  as  a  whole  a  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened people,  constituting,  in  round  numbers,  about  75,000  souls. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  intercourse  laws  between  these  tribes  and  the  United 
States  many  grave  and  complex  questions  arise  which  can  only  be  settled  under 
the  treaties  and  the  laws  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  and  to  their 
settlement  must  be  brought  patient  research  and  ability.  No  novice  need  apply 
for  this  agency  and  expect  smooth  sailing  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The 
writer  of  this  had  a  conversation  recently  with  Hon.  Dennis  Flynn,  late  Delegate 
to  Congress  from  Oklahoma  Territory,  in  which  Mr.  Flynn  said  that  this  agency 
is  more  important  than  any  other  ten  agencies  in  the  service,  and  that  it  would 
be  still  more  important  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  My  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  conditions  surrounding  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
move  me  to  concur  in  his  opinion,  which  I  have  placed  on  record  in  this  report. 
No  man  in  the  West  is  better  posted  in  Indian  matters  than  Mr.  Flynn,  and  his 
advice  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  addition  to  my  regular  duties  I  have  disbursed  about  one  million  of  dollars 
during  my  term  of  office  in  various  payments  to  Indians  of  this  agency.  In  order 
to  make  such  payments  I  have  been  placed  under  heavy  bonds,  and  have  been 
held  to  a  rigid  accountability  under  the  same.  Owing  to  the  confused  condition 
of  some  of  the  rolls  on  which  I  made  payment,  it  seemed  impossible  in  a  few  cases 
to  escape  improper  payments;  and  thus  my  small  salary,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  has 
been  either  endangered,  or  swept  away,  although  I  discharged  my  duty  punctili- 
ously and  according  to  the  best  light  before  me.  To  require  such  payments  of  the 
agent  without  additional  compensation  (which  was  the  case  in  the  payments  above 
referred  to)  is  an  outrage  that  the  law  perpetrates;  and,  if  the  law  must  stand, 
the  agent  should  be  protected  by  an  increased  salary.  A  larger  salary  would 
secure  an  agent  in  whom  all  classes  of  people  would  have  confidence,  and  it  would 
facilitate,  with  small  cost  to  the  Government,  such  measures  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  in  this  Territory  as  will  ultimately  lift  it  from  its  present 
anomalous  status  to  that  of  a  Territorial  or  State  Government. 

With  this  brief  reference  to  the  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  my  successor  be  paid  a  larger  salary  than  I  receive;  and,  when  you  find  a 
better  man  than  I  am  (which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  do) ,  that  you  put  him  under 
the  civil  service,  and  keep  him  in  his  place  till  he  dies  of  old  age,  so  long  as  he 
recognizes  the  motto  that  "A  public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

Emigration. — The  clamor  for  a  change  in  tribal  autonomy,  rendered  doubly  im- 
pressive by  the  appearance  of  the  Dawes  Commission  clothed  with  plenary  power 
to  treat  with  the  several  tribes  for  allotment  and  kindred  questions,  has  produced 
a  feeling  of  unrest  and  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  As  a  result  of 
this  feeling  there  seems  a  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  full- 
bloods,  who  will  act  in  their  individual  capacity,  to  emigrate  to  either  Mexico  or 
South  America  and  there  purchase  new  homes  for  themselves  and  families.  Such 
individual  action  may  grow  to  the  proportion  of  a  colon v,  and  it  is  understood 
that  liberal  grants  of  land  can  be  secured  from  the  countries  mentioned,  and  thus 
another  asylum  will  be  established  for  the  red  man  who,  unable  longer  to  bear 
the  ills  he  may  have,  "flies  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of."  An  Indian  territory 
in  Mexico  would  be  another  anomally  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  would 
once  more  vex  statesmanship  with  its  presence,  invite  further  aggression,  and 
evoke  homilies  from  sentimentalists  in  well-meant  advice  how  to  settle  the  Indian 
problem;  and  this  movement  may  settle  it  to  a  degree,  and  thus  happily  relieve 
the  Dawes  Commission,  Congress,  and  other  wise  heads  of  Departments  who  have 
combated  with  the  question  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  wasted  time  and  money 
in  unavailing  efforts.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  of 
the  Creek  Nation  will  formally  present  this  matter  to  the  next  regular  session  of 
its  national  council,  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  out  of  which  the  expenses  of 
certain  individuals  will  be  paid  who  will  find  a  new  and  suitable  home  to  which 
their  people  may  move  and  live  in  anticipated  repose  and  contentment.  The  move- 
ment may  be  chimerical  or  visionary,  but  I  am  disposed  to  present  it  seriously  on 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  "unexpected  that  always  happens,"  or,  as  the  old  hard-shell 
Baptist  preacher  saith,  "It  will  be  so,  if  it  never  comes  to  pass." 
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The  judiciary. — It  would  seem  that  the  duties  of  this  agency  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  this  would  doubtless  be  so,  except  for  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  population  and  business  interests  during  the  past  decade;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friction  engendered  between  the  court  and  the  agency  upon  matters  of 
jurisdiction  has  tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  duties  of  the  agency, 
and  legal  complications  would  often  embarrass  the  agent  should  he  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  the  office  on  the  old  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessors. 

With  the  experience  of  the  past  eight  years  before  us,  during  which  time  justice 
has  been  largely  administered  by  United  States  courts  withm  the  limits  of  the 
Territory,  the  conditions  have  undergone  a  marvelous  change  as  compared  with 
those  previously  existing.  With  a  population  reaching  up  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands before  the  establishment  of  the  courts,  no  strictly  legal  tribunals  were  in 
existence  for  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  in  which  United  States  citizens  were 
interested.  Whites  who  dealt  with  the  Indians  at  home  and  abroad  were  largely 
relegated  to  the  forum  of  conscience  or  brute  force  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes which  arose  from  social  and  commercial  relations.  This  office  afforded  the 
only  forum  for  redress  of  their  grievances  for  many  years  to  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  out  with  their  friends  and  neighbors.  The  records  of  the 
office  show  that  my  predecessors  were  often  called  upon  to  probate  wills,  distribute 
estates,  decide  the  rights  to  possession  of  farms  and  improvements.  In  short,  the 
office,  in  its  own  way  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  was  a  court 
sui  generis  of  general  jurisdiction  to  settle  all  controversies  over  which  the  Indian 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  This  practice  grew  up  under  the  gradual  and  constant 
influx  of  whites  and  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  was  warranted  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  treaties,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Department. 

In  March,  1889,  the  first  United  States  court  was  established  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  It  was  invested  with  a  general  civil  jurisdiction,  and  could  hear  all 
controversies  to  which  a  United  States  citizen  was  a  party,  and  was  also  given 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  few  specified  misdemeanors.  At  that  time  the  Federal 
courts  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Paris,  Tex.,  had  cognizance  of  all  offenses  com- 
mitted in  the  Territory.  Those  courts  retained,  substantially,  this  jurisdiction 
until  September  1, 1896,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  courts  there- 
tofore established  in  the  Indian  Territory.  A  strong  "home-rule"  sentiment 
among  the  people  and  a  sense  of  justice  among  the  lawmakers  contributed  to  and 
finally  consummated  this  end.  The  transition  was  gradual.  First,  there  was  one 
judge,  one  United  States  commissioner,  and  one  place  of  holding  court.  Then 
three  places  of  holding  court  and  three  commissioners  were  provided  for,  the  com- 
missioners having,  generally  speaking,  the  jurisdiction— civil  and  criminal— of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Arkansas.  Next,  three  judges,  three  judicial  districts,  and 
six  commissioners  in  each  district  were  provided  for ;  and,  from  one  marshal  and  one 
attorney  for  the  whole  Territory,  we  have  advanced  till  we  now  have  one  for  each 
of  the  three  districts,  and  by  act  of  Congress  passed  this  year— owing  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  dockets— a  fourth  judge  was  created,  who  may  appro- 
priately be  termed  a  "floater"  or  an  itinerant  judge,  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
authorized  to  sit  in  any  judicial  district  where  his  services  may  be  required.  The 
four  judges  constitute  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  addition  to  the  general  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  force  in  1884  were  put  in  force 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Where  the  Federal  and  State  codes  cover  the  same 
ground,  the  latter  yields  to  the  former. 

In  the  northern  judicial  district  there  are  five  places  designated  for  holding  ses- 
sions of  the  United  States  court;  in  the  central  and  southern  districts,  four  each. 
The  judges  at  present  are  W.  M.  Springer,  northern  district;  W.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
central  district;  C.  B.  Kilgore,  southern;  and  J.  R.  Thomas,  "floater."  There  is 
a  United  States  jail  in  each  district.  In  the  southern  and  central  districts  the 
number  of  prisoners  confined  ranges  from  75  to  100,  and  in  the  northern  district 
from  150  to  200. 

The  deputy  marshals,  except  the  office  force,  have  recently  been  put  back  upon 
the  old  fee  system.  It  is  believed  by  intelligent  and  observant  persons  that  the 
change  was  greatly  for  the  worse,  both  for  the  people  and  the  Government,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  Indian  Territory  is  concerned.  The  salary  paid  under  the  act  of 
Congress  repealed  by  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  was  ample 
to  secure  the  services  of  first-class  men.  There  were  not  so  many  marshals  as 
under  the  fee  system,  but  they  were  better  men,  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  Too  many  half -paid  officers  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  a  country  like  this.  From  this  class  have  been  turned  out 
some  of  the  noted  criminals  and  outlaws  of  the  past  decade.  Aside  from  the  moral 
and  political  aspect  of  the  change,  we  think  the  Government  will  find  it  expensive 
and  burdensome  in  the  end. 
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Under  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  which  by  its  terms  goes  into  effect  on  January 
1, 1898,  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  given  complete  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  without  respect  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  involved. 
The  operation  of  this  law  will  effectually  destroy  the  Indian  tribal  courts.  The 
act  does  not  disturb  the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ments, except  that  the  acts  of  the  legislatures  must  be  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    The  Five  Tribes  will  then  be  governments  without  courts. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  synopsis  that  the  Indian  Territory  is  governed 
by  the  United  States;  that  the  United  States  pays  the  expense  of  that  government, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  distinctiveand  dyed-in-the-wool  Territory  of  the  United  States 
which  the  history  of  the  country  discloses.  It  has  all  the  courts  which  the  Indian 
governments  want,  and  wants  the  other  branches  which  the  Indian  governments 
have.  United  States  citizens  resident  here  have  become  restless  and  dissatisfied 
under  this  anomalous  and  un-American  condition  of  affairs.  They  believe  and 
assert  that  they  are  entitled,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  some  sorb  of 
participation  in  the  making  of  the  great  body  of  the  laws  which  are  put  over  their 
lives,  their  liberty,  and  property.  This  sentiment  has  found  expression  from  many 
influential  sources  during  the  past  five  years. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  national  election  in  1896  to  send  a  Delegate 
to  Congress.  Hon.  George  E.  Nelson,  who  secured  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
the  then  unexpired  time  of  the  term  which,  expired  March  4, 1897,  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  his  certificate  as  Delegate  elect  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 
No  final  action  was  ever  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Indeed,  no 
special  law  has  ever  been  passed  authorizing  the  holding  of  such  an  election.  But 
it  was  hopefully  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  give  every  Territory  the 
right  to  a  delegate  in  each  Congress,  the  failure  to  provide  for  an  election  here  did 
not  destroy  the  right  of  the  people  to  representation  nor  prevent  them  from  hold- 
ing an  election  in  their  own  way. 

The  Dawes  Commission. — This  important  Commission,  charged  with  high  and  deli- 
cate duties,  will  reassemble  at  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  on  September  1,  proximo. 
The  personnel  of  the  Commission  has  been  changed  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Tarns  Bixbjr  in  place  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Cabiness,  resigned.  In  view  of  the  sig- 
nificant action  of  the  late  special  session  of  the  Creek  or  Muskogee  national 
council,  which  refused  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  to  withdraw  its  tribal 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission,  or  to  alter  or  modify  the  original 
instructions  which  are  alike  liberal  and  comprehensive,  the  friends  of  allotment 
are  greatly  encouraged,  not  to  say  elated,  at  the  probable  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions pending  between  said  tribe  and  the  United  States.  It  puts  the  Creek  Nation 
in  the  front  of  the  movement  for  allotment  and  the  overthrow  of  tribal  govern- 
ments. It  must  be  regarded  as  the  rosy  dawn  forerunning  a  more  perfect  day, 
when  semibarbaric  custom  must  go  down  before  the  advancing  flood  of  a  higher 
civilization.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  long  step  at  that.  I  believe 
the  action  of  the  Creek  council  will  force  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  its  authorized 
commission,  to  call  a  halt,  and  will  make  them  rescind  their  resolution  or  action 
not  to  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  are  practi- 
cally one  nation.  The  whole  is  greater  than  any  one  of  its  parts,  and  the  destiny 
of  these  two  nations  is  as  inseparably  linked,  one  with  the  other,  as  the  Siamese 
twins. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  already  treated  with  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion, and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  in  the  near 
future,  present  a  solid  front  or  an  unbroken  phalanx  in  favor  of  allotment  of  their 
lands;  and  allotment  is  the  overshadowing  issue,  drawing  in  its  wake,  by  the 
steady  march  of  events,  all  kindred  and  minor  questions. 

It  is  true  that  a  secret  society  known  as  the  Keetoowah,  among  the  Cherokees, 
composed  of  full-bloods,  and  which  is  said  to  be  bound  together  by  oaths,  signs, 
grips,  and  passwords,  and  which  has  survived  the  war  and  all  social  revulsions 
ana  still  lives  in  the  mountain,  fastnesses  of  said  nation,  and  whose  very  isolation 
is  its  strength,  has  issued  a  manifesto  against  negotiations  with  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission; and  it  is  said  that,  perhaps,  its  issuance  had  the  effect  to  alarm  one  or 
more  of  the  Cherokee  Commission,  and  to  make  it  drop  further  efforts  to  treat 
with  the  United  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
full-blood  pronunciamento— this  scream  from  the  mountains. 

An  able  paper  (the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star)  of  late  date,  says: 

The  attempt  by  a  secret  society  to  prevent  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
even  greater  nation  known  as  the  United  States  of  America  will  hardly  succeed.  Secret 
societies  have  not  been  successful  in  accomplishing  public  ends,  and  especially  when  they  have 
resorted  to  a  system  of  terrorism  and  threats  to  overawe  the  opposition  to  their  purposes.  The 
Cherokee  society  will  be  apt  to  precipitate  the  end  it  is  striving  to  avert  or  delay— the  absorption 
of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  United  States. 

I  herewith  append,  for  your  information,  the  manifesto  alluded  to,  and  it  is  the 

last  paragraph  thereof  which  is  supposed  to  convey  a  threat  and  to  conceal  a  thorn 
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beneath  the  rose,  or  a  "  hooded  basilisk  thrown  in  their  way  for  palms,"  and 
which  is  said  to  have  shaken  the  Commission  from  its  propriety  and  to  make  them 
forget  the  "courage  of  their  convictions,"  and  it  is  probably  the  first  instance  in 
all  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  people  where  and  when  a  politician  released  his 
grasp  on  a  salary  through  dread  of  any  mortal  terror.  Personally,  I  must  confess 
that  the  paragraph  seems  a  harmless  one;  that  it  is  couched  in  most  respectful 
language,  and  those  gentlemen  who  were  frightened  by  it  would  certainly  whistle 
in  graveyards  to  keep  their  courage  up. 

Tahlequah  District,  Cherokee  Nation,  August  10,  1897. 

To  the  honorable  Cherokee  Commission,  D.  W.  Buphyhead,  Chairman;  C.  V.  Rogers, 
De  Kinny  Waters,  Robin  Pan,  Adam  Lacy,  W.  A.  Duncan,  R.  B.  Ross,  and  S.  H.  Mayes, 

Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  commission  here  which  has  been  sent  by  the  United  States* 
commonly  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  who  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into* 
new  treaties  in  order  to  bring  us  into  an  agreement  to  allot  our  lands  and  to  change  the  form  of 
our  government:  Therefore,  oe  it 

Resolved  by  the  national  Keetoowah  convention,  That  there  be  a  strong  protest  filed,  and 
which  is  to  be  a  protest  for  all  time  to  come,  against  making  any  agreement  and  entering  into 
new  treaties,  and  with  this  resolution,  adopted  oy  the  national  convention,  the  chairman  of  said 
convention  is  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  and  put  the  petition  before  the  people  for 
them  to  ftign,  praying  the  United  States  Government  to  leave  them  alone  to  enjoy  their  present 
form  of  government,  and  that  more  importance  be  given  and  accorded  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  our  patent  to  the  Cherokee  lands  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  treaties:  Decem- 
ber 31, 1838,  May  6, 1828,  February  11, 1833,  December  29, 1835. 

We  have  kept  faith  with  the  United  States  and  observed  faithfully  all  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties,  and  desire  to  protest  against  entering  into  any  new  treaties  and  against  any  change  in 
our  present  form  of  government. 

It  is  ordered  that  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Cherokee  commission  without  delay 
for  their  information. 

(Signed)  David  Muskrat, 

Chairman  Convention. 
Wilson  Cummings, 

Secretary. 
Approved  August  10, 1897. 

Daniel  Red  bird. 
Chairman  National  Keetoowah  Convention. 
(With  335  names  attached.) 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  Keetoowah  resolutions  as  the  outcrop  of  a  political 
powwow,  and  that  it  is  a  notice  to  those  members  of  the  commission  who  dis- 
agree with  them  that  if  they  shall  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission  to  break  up 
the  tribal  autonomy  of  the  Cherokee  people  they  will  be  discharged  as  public 
servants  and  relegated  to  the  shades  of  private  life.  In  other  words ,  it  will  unhorse 
them  as  political  leaders. 

Education. — I  append  herewith  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  and  Creek  nations,  over  which  this  agency  has  juris- 
diction. These  reports  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  a  healthy  condition  along 
educational  lines  which  is  highly  commendable  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Indian  people.  They  also  indicate  that  the  old-time  prejudice  or  aversion  to 
the  education  of  white  children  resident  among  them  is  breaking  away  under 
the  pressure  of  social  contact  which  begets  moderation  of  feeling  and  brings  the 
two  races  into  closer  fellowship.  As  these  reports  are  official,  they  establish  the 
fact  that  this  Territory  has  equal  educational  advantages  to  those  of  the  surround- 
ing States,  at  least  so  far  as  its  own  citizens  are  concerned.    They  follow: 

Choctaw  Nation.— Schools  in  fine  condition  and  indicate  great  progress  during  the  past  year. 
Had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  academies  by  fire— Spencer  Academy,  burned  in  October,  1896, 
and  New  Hope  Seminary,  in  January,  1807. 
Attendance  at  the  various  schools: 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  girls 100 

Jones  Academy,  boys 100 

Armstrong  Orphan  Home,  boys 75 

Wheelock  Orphan  Home,  girls 50 

The  nation  sends  40  students  to  different  colleges  in  the  States,  and  appropriates  annually  for 
this  purpose  $13,000. 

Tuskahoma  Colored  Academy  has  30  students  (15  boys  and  15  girls),  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  school,  including  teachers1  salaries,  is  $3,750. 
Appropriations  for  the  four  first-named  schools  are : 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy $13,150 

Jones  Academy 13,150 

Armstrong  Orphan  Home 9,200 

Wheelock  Orphan  Home 7,000 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  academies  and  students  in  the  States  is  $59,250. 
There  are  three  "  neighborhood  "  school  districts  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.    Number  of  schools 
in  first  district  not  reported;  number  in  the  second  is  50;  number  in  third  is  58.    Besides  these 
there  are  31  colored  neighborhood  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  731.    Total  amount  appro- 
priated for  neighborhood  schools  is  $35,000. 

Children  of  noncitizens  are  not  debarred  from  our  schools,  provided  they  pay  their  own 
tuition. 

Chiokasaw  Nation.— This  nation  has  four  high  schools,  or  academies,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
220.  They  are  run  under  the  "  contract "  system.  The  board  of  education  awards  the  contracts 
to  the  lowest  and  best  bidders  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  contractor  must  be  a  practical 
school  man,  and  is  required  to  furnish  first-class  instruction,  board,  bedding,  washing,  and  med- 
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teal  attention  to  the  scholars,  and  is  also  required  to  furnish  all  books  and  apparatus  for  con- 
ducting first-class  schools.  The  total  annual  cost  of  these  four  schools  is  $34,000,  or  an  annual 
cost  per  student  of  $154.54 

This  nation  also  has  an  orphans'  home  with  an  attendance  of  60  (30  boys  and  90  girls).  In 
addition  to  everything  furnished  to  the  students  of  the  four  above-named  schools,  the  students 
at  the  orphans'  home  are  furnished  with  clothing. 

They  have  13  primary  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  390.  Teachers  in  the  primary  schools 
receive  salaries  of  $45  per  month,  and  the  total  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  term  of  ten  months 
is  $21,099.19. 

We  have  150  scholars  attending  schools  in  the  States,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of  $15,000. 
We  also  have  12  boys  attending  first-class  colleges  in  the  States,  at  a  total  annual  cost  to  the 
nation  ot  $5,400.  We  also  send  SO  children  to  a  Methodist  Episcopal  college,  at  Ardmore,  Ind.  T., 
at  a  totai  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of  $3,000. 

As  a  whole,  our  schools  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  progress  made  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  total  expense  of  our  schools  for  the  past  year  is  $86,999.19. 

We  make  no  provision  for  noncitizen  children  to  attend  our  schools;  but  the  noncitizens  are 
permitted  to  build  schoolhouses  and  have  their  own  schools,  which  is  being  done  in  every 
neighborhood  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  justify  it,  and  where  the 
parents  are  in  earnest  about  educating  their  children;  and  their  schools  are  as  good  as  the 
district  schools  in  the  States. 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Number  of  primary  or  neighborhood  schools 124 

Average  attendance  at  these  schools 2,500 

Number  and  kind  of  high  schools  and  seminaries,  viz. 

Female  seminary,  average  attendance 175 

Male  seminary,  average  attendance 140 

Orphan  asylum,  average  attendance 200 

Colored  high  school,  average  attendance - 25 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  schools,  $35  per  month.  Salaries  of  teachers  of  high  schools 
and  seminaries,  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

Amount  of  monej  annually  appropriated  and  used  for  expenses  of  the  schools  and  orphan 
asylum  is  $85,870.30.    About  $19,000  of  this  amount  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  orphan  asylum. 

Both  primary  and  high  schools  are  in  excellent  condition.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  this  nation.  The  teachers*  institute  was  well  attended,  and  the  exercises  were 
very  interesting,  which  marks  a  progressive  tendency  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
locality. 

There  are  no  special,  arrangements  for  the  children  of  noncitizens  to  attend  the  nation's 
schools,  but  in  many  neighborhoods  they  do  attend,  without  cost,  while  in  other  neighborhoods 
they  have  their  own  teachers  employed-  The  male  and  female  seminaries,  orphan  asylum,  and 
colored  high  school  run  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Creek  Nation.— There  are  three  school  districts  in  this  nation.  The  first  has  17  public  and  4 
boarding  schools;  the  second  has  26  public  and  2  boarding  schools;  the  third  has  16  public  and 
4  boarding  schools  (including  Nuyarka  mission). 

Total  number  of  public  schools 65 

Total  number  of  boarding  schools  (including  Nuyarka) 10 

The  public  schools  are  classified  into  three  grades,  as  follows: 

First  grade 15 

Second  grade 25 

Third  grade 25 

Total 65 

Salaries  of  teachers,  per  month,  for  terms  of  nine  months,  are: 

First  grade $35 

Second  grade 30 

Third  grade 25 

Out  of  the  65  public  schools  21  are  colored  schools.  Out  of  the  10  boarding  schools  3  are  colored 
schools. 

General  average  attendance,  Indian  children 3,050 

General  average  attendance,  colored  children 2,030 

Number  of  scholars  speaking  English 1,850 

Number  of  scholars  who  can  not  speak  English 1,200 

The  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  various  schools  of  this  nation  are  as  follows: 

3  boarding  schools,  with  100  or  more  pupils  each $37,000.00 

4  boarding  schools,  with  50  or  more  pupils  each 18,000.00 

1  Indian  orphans*  home 6,666.67 

1  colored  orphans1  home 3,333.33 

65  public  schools,  supplies,  and  salaries  of  teachers 17,160.00 

Total  annual  appropriations  for  school  purposes 77,760.00 

Many  noncitizen  children,  by  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  especially  in  the  town  schools, 
attend  our  schools,  paying  the  tuition  and  furnishing  their  own  supplies. 

General  remarks. — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  at  the  close  of  this  animal 
report  that  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity  has  appeared  in  our  midst,  "  scat- 
tering peace  and  plenty  over  a  smiling  land;"  and  whether  he  be  convoyed  by 
Mr.  Banna  or  Providence,  I  leave  to  professed  politicians  to  determine.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  our  fields  have  yielded  immense  crops  of  wheat,  which  have 
been  harvested  and  sold  at  a  phenomenal  price.    The  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  at 
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this  writing  promise  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the  husbandmen,  while  the  pastures, 
magnificent  in  area  and  luxuriant  with  grass,  stocked  to  repletion  with  long- 
horned  bovines  transported  from  the  alkaline  plains  of  Texas,  present  an  animated 
pastoral  scene  or  picture  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  that  grand  old  Roman  who 
wrote  the  Georgics.  The  owners  of  these  pastures  are  practically  assured  that  if 
"all  flesh  is  grass"  the  converse  is  true  also  that  "all  grass  is  flesh,"  and  the 
result  is  that  our  great  prairies,  waving  with  native  hay,  are  transmuted  into  fat 
cows  and  steers,  which  in  turn  are  converted  into  golden  nuggets  that  a  Klondike 
miner  might  envy,  and  he  could  safely  cast  aside  his  pick  and  shovel  in  the  north- 
ern glaciers  and  sigh  to  return  to  sweat  and  bleed  for  gold  in  the  savannas  of  the 
West.  Trade  has  revived  in  all  our  marts,  railroads  show  a  marked  increase  in 
their  freight  and  passenger  departments,  and  confidence — which  is  the  basis  of  all 
prosperity — has  come  again,  and  apparently  to  stay,  and  the  deep  stagnation  that 
has  pervaded  all  commercial  circles  and  stalked  among  us  like  a  pestilence  has 
been  shaken  off  and  has  departed  to  other  climes. 

I  am  sure  this  country  is  in  the  transition  period  of  its  existence;  it  is  moving 
onward  and  upward  to  its  ultimate  destiny — that  of  statehood  in  the  sisterhood  of 
States — and  that  all  political  agencies,  including  the  Dawes  Commission  and  Con- 
gress, conjoined  with  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  are  working  to  secure  this 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  return  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  courtesies 
extended  and  favors  shown  me  during  the  past  and  previous  years. 

I  also  desire  to  bear  testimony  here  to  the  faithful  service  rendered  me  by  J.  F. 
Wisdom,  chief  clerk  at  this  agency,  and  by  W.  F.  Wells,  who  is  assistant  clerk. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  worked  with  willing  hearts  and  hands  to  make  my 
administration  a  success,  and  I  know  of  no  act  of  theirs  which  has  brought 
discredit  upon  the  service. 

As  for  myself,  if  the  mutation  of  parties  demands  my  resignation,  removal,  or 
displacement,  I  shall  bow  gracefully  to  the  result,  and  will  retire  to  my  * '  Sabine 
farm  and  pray  for  Rome." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Appaies. 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  August  SO,  1897, 

•  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1897.    . 

Location.— The  Government  building  is  located  on  the  Indian  land  at  a  point  3 
miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Toledo,  2|  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of 
Tama,  and  4  miles  from  the  agent's  office  by  the  usual  traveled  nighway.  This 
building  has  heretofore  been  occupied  as  an  industrial  day  school  and  used  as  the 
home  for  the  teacher.  The  day  school  was  abandoned  on  June  30,  and  the  build- 
ing will  henceforth  be  occupied  as  a  home  for  the  farmer.  It  is  centrally  located 
for  his  work  and  makes  a  desirable  home. 

The  agent's  headquarters,  post-office  address,  and  telegraphic  address  are  at 
Toledo,  the  county  seat  of  Tama  County.  The  Indians  do  nearly  all  their  trading 
at  Toledo,  Tama,  and  Montour,  and  receive  their  mail  at  these  towns,  according  to 
their  individual  convenience.  The  agent  meets  the  Indians  almost  daily,  either 
at  his  office  or  at  their  villages,  and  holds  such  councils  at  the  Government  build- 
ing with  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  as  the  affairs  at  the  agency  require.  It  has 
been  my  policy  to  hold  as  few  councils  as  possible,  thus  giving  little  prominence 
to  tribal  relations,  and  I  have  attempted  to  deal  largely  with  the  Indians  indi- 
vidually. 

Land. — The  land  upon  which  the  Indians  reside  comprises  about  2,800  acres,  and 
is  situated  in  Toledo,  Tama,  Columbia,  and  Indian  Village  townships,  Tama 
County,  Iowa.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Indians  and  is  held  in  trust  for  them, 
some  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  and  some  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
although  a  transfer  of  this  trusteeship  from  the  governor  of  Iowa  and  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  now  in  process,  under  special 
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acts  of  jurisdiction  between  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  United  States  in  1896.  Of 
their  land  two  farms  are  rented  to  white  men.  One,  of  520  acres,  was  rented  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1892,  on  a  five  years'  lease,  for  an  annual  rental  of  $740;  the 
other,  a  farm  of  187  acres,  is  this  year  rented  on  the  shares,  the  Indians  receiving 
two-fifths  of  the  crop.    The  land  rented  is  classified  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 375 

Pasture  and  meadow 1 130 

Timber  and  rough  grazing _ , . .  187 

Waste _.    15 

Total _ 707 

The  land  occupied  and  farmed  by  the  Indians  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 635 

Pasture  and  meadow 544 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 585 

Bluff,  timber  and  underbrush 167 

River  waste _ 162 

Total 2,093 

The  land  classified  as  plow  land  and  pasture  and  meadow  is  almost  entirely  first 
and  second  river  bottom,  a  deep  black  loam,  and  very  productive.  Properly 
farmed  it  can  not  be  excelled.  Nearly  all  the  land  classified  as  timber  and  rough 
grazing  could  be  made  excellent  grazing  land  by  clearing  out  and  removal  of  the 
underbrush.  The  land  classified  as  bluff,  timber  and  underbrush,  consists  largely 
in  abrupt  elevations  and  depressions,  covered  with  a  young  growth  of  white-oak 
timber  and  underbrush.  About  one-half  of  the  land  classified  as  river  waste  is 
taken  up  by  the  present  and  former  channels  of  the  Iowa  River,  which  pass 
through  the  Indian  land  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  are  very 
circuitous  in  their  courses.  The  other  half  of  this  land  is  of  some  value  for  rough 
grazing  and  for  the  growth  of  light  timber  that  skirts  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
bayous,  and  could  be  made  good  pasture  land  by  clearing  and  the  removal  of 
underbrush. 

Taxes. — Our  Indians  pay  taxes  on  all  their  lands,  and  before  the  present  year 
their  taxes  were  coextensive  with  the  taxes  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  last  year 
amounted  to  $554.29.  By  an  act  of  the  Iowa  legislature  in  February,  1896,  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  school,  pauper,  soldiers'  relief,  insane, 
and  State  University  taxes,  and  under  this  act  are  taxed  for  road,  bridge,  county, 
and  State  government  purposes,  which  this  year  amounted  to  $286.21.  It  will  be 
seen  that  by  this  act  their  taxes  have  been  reduced  about  one-half,  and  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  act  to  relieve  them  from  all  taxation  except  that  from  which  they 
derive  direct  benefit.    Their  personal  property  has  never  been  assessed. 

Agriculture. — Our  Indians  each  year  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
their  horses  and  ponies  properly  housed  during  the  winter,  and  therefore  not  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  farming  purposes  in  the  spring.  Besides,  the  ownership  of 
agricultural  implements  is  vested  in  the  tribe,  and  this  system  has  materially  mil- 
itated against  progress  in  this  line.  Not  until  we  have  arrived  at  individual 
ownership  in  all  property  will  the  best  results  be  attained.  But  notwithstanding 
the  many  drawbacks  incident  to  farming  among  these  people,  their  crops  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  They  have  raised  their  first  wheat  this  year,  amounting 
to  352  bushels,  which  was  put  out  by  six  individuals,  and  which  sold  on  the  local 
market  at  65  cents  per  bushel.  They  have  thrashed  750  bushels  of  oats  and  have 
in  the  field  about  500  acres  of  corn,  which  it  is  estimated  will  make  12,500  bushels, 
and  they  have  harvested  100  tons  of  hay  and  millet.  Besides  this,  their  present  crops 
are  estimated  as  follows:  Potatoes,  300  bushels;  turnips,  25;  onions,  15;  beans,  150; 
and  they  have  a  fair  crop  of  squashes  and  pumpkins,  which  they  use  to  a  large 
extent  in  their  domestic  economy.  All  the  labor  on  the  Indian  land  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Indians,  and  the  agent  has  strictly  enforced  the  rule  to  allow  no 
white  man  to  work  on  the  Indian  land,  except  by  permission,  and  then  only  in 
such  emergencies,  as  the  harvesting  of  grain,  where  machinery  was  necessary  which 
the  Indians  did  not  possess. 

The  appointment  of  the  additional  farmer  for  the  entire  year  instead  of  for  six 
months,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  has  contributed  much  toward  the  useful- 
ness of  this  position,  and  on  account  of  this  additional  service  the  stock  of  the 
Indians  has  been  much  better  cared  for  and  their  work  advanced  more  satisfac- 
torily than  heretofore.    The  Government  building  formerly  occupied  as  an  indus- 
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trial  day  school  will,  after  September  1,  be  occupied  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
and  this  location  will  render  the  farmer's  service  much  more  advantageous. 
Heretofore  he  has  maintained  his  residence  several  miles  removed  from  his  work. 

Industry. — I  do  not  know  that  our  Indians  enjoy  work  any  more  than  the  average 
Indian,  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  coming  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry  and  are 
exercising  considerable  zeal  in  their  agriculture  and  the  care  of  their  property. 
During  the  last  winter  they  made  2,500  posts,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
many  miles  of  fence  have  been  built  and  repaired.  From  this  work  I  paid  them 
from  their  tribal  fund  a  moderate  wage,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  to  secure 
laborers  for  this  work  when  they  saw  the  reward  at  hand.  My  experience  is  that 
they  will  take  hold  of  almost  any  kind  of  work  where  they  can  realize  that  it  will 
bring  them  a  quick  return. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  their  progress  and  industry  is  the  love  of  the 
dance  and  the  visitation  of  Indians  from  other  tribes  during  the  busy  season. 
These  festivities,  including  the  squaw  dance,  the  gift  dance,  the  corn  dance,  the 
dog  feast,  and  their  many  religious  services  occur  most  frequently  during  the 
summer  season,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them. 

Stock. — Our  Indians  have  of  live  stock  100  horses,  400  ponies,  10  head  of  cattle, 
15  head  of  swine,  and  about  600  domestic  fowls.  The  stock  is  owned  as  individual 
property.  Our  Indians  are  strongly  opposed  to  cattle  raising  and  almost  as 
strongly  opposed  to  raising  hogs,  although  most  of  the  Indians  are  fond  of  pork 
and  many  of  them  eat  beef.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  more  advanced  steps  can 
soon  be  taken  among  these  people  in  the  matter  of  stock  raising,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  until  we  have  a  division  of  land 
and  tribal  ties  are  broken. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  tribe  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1897,  was  394 
and  is  classified  as  follows: 

Males 200 

Females 194 

Indians  between  6  and  16 97 

Males  above  18 102 

Females  above  14 _ 114 

Total  population... 394 

In  order  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  population  of  this  tribe,  I  herewith 
submit  a  tabulated  report  of  its  population  for  the  past  ten  years: 


Males 

Females 

Indians  between  6  and  16  years 

Males  above  18  years 

Females  above  14  years 

Total  population 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

198 

198 

202 

200 

196 

195 

196 

200 

208 

188 

195 

197 

190 

196 

194 

194 

198 

185 

101 

89 

105 

94 

102 

J  00 

107 

108 

105 

86 

89 

96 

99 

101 

95 

98 

98 

98 

115 

127 

128 

118 

126 

123 

125 

126 

113 

881 

393 

399 

390 

392 

389 

392 

398 

393 

1897. 


200 
194 
97 
102 
114 
394 


There  were  17  births  and  16  deaths  during  the  year.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  births  and  number  of  deaths  has  been  about 
the  same  each  year  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  increase  of  population  from 
1888  to  1889  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  enrollment  of  Indians  adopted  from  other 
tribes. 

Besides  the  Indians  enrolled  in  our  census  report,  there  are  10  to  15  Indians  resid- 
ing here  who  belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  of  Oklahoma,  and  about  30  Win- 
nebagoes  and  Pottawatomies  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

There  is  but  slight  mixture  of  blood  among  our  Indians,  but  some  of  the  Indians 
from  Oklahoma  are  mixed  with  the  negro  and  some  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Pot- 
tawatomies are  mixed  with  other  tribes  and  white  blood.  The  MusquaMe,  or  Sac 
and  Fox  Indian  of  Iowa,  takes  special  pride  in  the  boast  that  his  tribe  is  untainted 
with  the  blood  of  foreign  tribes  or  of  the  white  race. 

Houses. — The  wigwam  and  the  wickiup:  The  houses,  dress,  religion,  domestic 
customs,  and  habits  of  these  people  are  essentially  the  same  as  were  those  of  the 
Indian  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  describing  their  homes,  as  he  found  them  in 
1829,  Caleb  Atwater  writes: 

The  wigwam  we  visited  was  a  fair  sample  of  all  we  saw  afterwards  in  the  Indian  country.  It 
was  covered  with  white-elm  bark,  fastened  on  the  outside  of  upright  posts  fixed  in  the  ground 
by  ropes,  made  of  harks,  passed  through  the  covering  and  tied  on  the  inside  around  the  posts.  I 
should  suppose  this  dwelling  was  40  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide;  that  6  feet  on  each  of  the  sides, 
within  the  doors,  was  occupied  by  a  place  where  the  family  slept,    Their  beds  consisted  of  a 
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platform  raised  4  feet  from  the  earth,  resting  on  poles  tied  at  that  height  to  posts  standing 
upright  in  the  ground  opposite  each  other  and  touching  the  roof.  On  these  poles  were  laid 
blankets  and  tne  skins  of  deer,  bear,  bison,  etc.  *  These  were  the  beds.  Between  these  beds  was 
an  open  space,  perhaps  6  or  8  feet  in  width,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  wigwam.  In  this 
space  fires  were  kindled  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  here,  at  such  times,  the  cooking  was  car- 
ried on  and  the  family  warmed  themselves,  ate  their  food,  etc.  There  was  no  chimney,  and  the 
smoke  either  passed  out  through  the  roof  or  out  at  the  doors  at  the  end  of  the  wigwam.  On 
all  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  no  better  dwelling  is  to  be  found  among  the  Indians. 

The  above  description  by  Mr.  Atwater  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  present 
summer  wigwam  of  the  Musquakie  as  he  now  lives  in  Tama  County,  except  that 
for  the  skins  of  deer,  bear,  bison,  etc. ,  must  be  substituted  mats  of  their  own  weav- 
ing and  blankets,  and  in  some  instances  boards  for  poles  and  bark. 

But  the  Musquakie  is  something  of  an  aristocrat.  He  maintains  both  summer 
and  winter  quarters.  The  above  is  a  description  of  his  summer  quarters.  His 
winter  quarters  is  the  historic  wickiup  of  the  Sac  and  Fox.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
from  10  to  20  feet  long,  and  from  8  to  10  feet  high  in  the  center,  and  is  covered 
with  a  matting  woven  by  squaws  from  rushes  gathered  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  These  houses  being  small  there  is  no  room  for  platforms,  and  the  Indian  eats, 
sleeps,  and  lives  on  the  ground.  When  the  trunks,  hunting  sacks,  guns,  bedding, 
eatables,  cooking  utensils,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  life  are  placed  about  the 
sides  of  the  wickiup,  the  medicine  bag  and  the  dance  gourds  tied  to  the  poles  in 
the  roof  and  mats  spread  upon  the  ground,  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  entrance, 
and  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  in  the  center,  the  squaw,  whose  labor  has  erected  the 
winter  residence,  feels  that  her  lord  is  carefully  protected  from  the  winter  blasts. 

Dress. — Force  of  circumstances  has  compelled  the  Iowa  Indian  to  undergo  some 
changes  in  the  manner  of  his  dress,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  description  of 
the  personal  habit  of  one  of  the  warriors  who  besieged  Fort  Detroit  would  be  an 
accurate  description  of  the  Indian  who  still  cherishes  the  customs  of  his  fathers, 
although  so  far  removed  from  them.  Of  course*  cloth  has  given  place  to  the  skins 
of  deer,  bear,  and  other  animals  that  formerly  roamed  the  plain.  But  the  Tama 
County  Indian  is  a  blanket  Indian.  Nearly  all  of  the  elder  men  of  the  tribe  are 
attired  in  moccasins,  leggings,  breechcloth,  loose-flowing  shirt,  and  blanket,  with  a 
carefully  arranged  scarf  about  the  head,  from  which  frequently  stand  feathers  of 
variegated  colors.  By  force  of  necessity  and  for  convenience  many  of  the  young 
men  are  now  adopting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  essential  articles  of  dress  charac- 
teristic of  the  whites,  out  there  are  few  of  these  Indians  who  do  not  at  some  season 
of  the  year  appear  in  the  blanket  and  genuine  Indian  costume.  While  these 
Indians  are  always  attired  in  such  fasion  that  they  would  not  be  easily  mistaken 
for  a  member  of  the  "  Four  Hundred,"  it  is  during  the  summer  season,  and  espe- 
cially when  dances  are  on  hand,  that  they  copy  most  nearly  the  hero  of  former 
years.  Their  manner  of  dress  at  this  time  is  strikingly  characteristic  for  its  scan- 
tiness, the  elder  Indians  wearing  nothing  but  moccasins,  breechcloth,  and  loose- 
flowing  blanket,  and  many  of  the  Indian  children  wear  no  article  except  a  loose- 
flowing  shirt;  in  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Indian  children  to  appear  during 
the  summer  months  without  any  article  of  clothing. 

The  women  have  made  more  progress  in  dress  than  the  men.  This  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  a  Presbyterian  mission,  which  has  been  maintained 
among  these  people  during  the  past  twelve  years.  The  squaws  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing the  style  of  dress  of  the  plain  white  woman,  and  many  of  them  are  learning 
to  wear  undergarments  and  hosiery.  All  cling  to  the  blanket,  moccasins,  beads, 
and  bracelets,  and  a  Musquakie  beauty  is  as  proud  of  the  jewelry  about  her  neck 
and  arms  as  the  fashionable  ladies  of  modern  society  are  of  their  own  more  costly 
evidences  of  ancestral  barbarism.  In  this  particular  it  would  be  quite  a  task  to 
undertake  to  show  a  Musquakie  squaw  wherein  the  jewels  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough are  the  rewards  of  any  higher  civilization  than  that  which  gives  her  the 
privilege  to  wear  those  wrought  by  native  hands  from  German  silver. 

Sanitation. — There  has  been  no  physician  at  this  agency  since  their  residence  in 
Iowa,  but  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1897  and  the  date  of  the  present 
report  the  Department  has  authorized  the  agent  to  contract  with  a  physician  to 
wait  upon  the  tribe  in  camp  and  to  attend  the  new  Indian  training  school.  Here- 
tofore their  sick  have  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  medicine  man  and  the  old  squaw 
doctor*.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many  hardships  and  cruelties  which  have 
entailed  from  the  practice  of  these  ignorant  healers.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances  which  it  is  possible  for  pen  to  portray  have  been  witnessed 
on  account  of  the  practice  of  these  Indian  doctors.  The  exigencies  of  some  recent 
cases  have  thoroughly  impressed  the  superiority  of  the  white  man's  medicine  upon 
the  Indian  mind,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  with  the  services  of  an  attending  phy- 
sician the  sanitation  and  the  health  of  the  tribe  can  be  substantially  improved 
and  the  alarming  death  rate,  which  has  held  the  tribe  in  a  stationary  condition 
for  a  decade,  reduced. 
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Cooking  and  eating. — Our  Indians  have  adopted  to  considerable  extent  the  cooking 
utensils  of  the  whites,  but  there  are  only  five  cook  stoves  in  the  tribe.  Their 
changed  condition  of  life  from  that  of  their  fathers,  and  the  introduction  of  more 
of  the  articles  of  food  of  the  whites,  has  worked  considerable  change  in  their 
physique.  They  are  not  an  active  athletic  people,  and  many  of  their  men  and 
women  are  fat  and  clumsy.  The  eating  of  greasy  food,  hot  dishes,  and  the  lack 
of  exercise  has  done  much  to  make  them  lazy,  indolent,  and  careless.  Nearly 
everything  they  eat  is  cooked  in  lard,  and  they  are  perfectly  content  if  they 
have  hot  fried  cakes,  pork,  and  coffee.  They  cook  and  eat  about  the  open  fire  on 
the  ground  without  the  use  of  any  table,  and  only  a  few  households  in  the  tribe 
trouble  themselves  to  spread  a  cloth  for  their  meal.  The  only  way  I  see  open  to 
improve  their  domestic  economy  is  by  the  appointment  of  some  good,  faithful 
woman  as  field  matron,  who  shall  go  among  tne  women  of  the  tribe  and  teach 
them. 

Religion.— Our  Indians  practice  the  religion  of  their  fathers  with  a  strictness  that 
admits  of  no  innovations.  I  believe  they  are  the  most  religious  and  devout  people 
I  have  ever  known,  and  their  services  seem  to  have  a  sacredness  about  them  that 
the  white  man  little  comprehends  and  can  much  less  relate.  I  have  diligently 
sought  to  learn  something  definite  about  their  scheme  of  religion,  but  they  guard 
their  faith  and  their  practice  so  carefully  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  reli- 
able information.  However,  through  the  friendiy  assistance  of  an  educated  Indian 
who  understands  their  language,  I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  give 
something  specific  and  reliable  on  this  subject.  Although  there  has  been  a  mission 
at  the  agency  for  about  fifteen  years  not  a  single  Indian  has  adopted  the  Christian 
faith. 

Schools. — During  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  an  industrial  day  school  has  been 
maintained  at  the  Government  building  on  the  Indian  land.  The  school  was 
abandoned  on  June  30  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Stoops,  who  had  it  in  charge,  has  been  trans- 
ferred as  principal  teacher  of  the  boarding  school  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak. 
The  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  day  school  will  now  be  used  as  a  home  for 
the  farmer. 

This  school  was  abandoned  because  of  the  erection  of  the  Indian  training  school, 
a  new  boarding  school,  which  is  being  erected  at  this  time  on  the  Government 
site,  a  short  distance  west  of  Toledo,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $35,000.  The  dormi- 
tory for  this  school  is  now  under  process  of  erection  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  December  1.  Plans  for  minor  buildings  are  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  all  be  completed  in 
time  to  open  the  new  school  January  1.  Interest  in  education  is  growing,  and 
during  the  past  year  two  of  our  young  men  have  attended  Hampton  Institute.  I 
believe  we  will  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  goodly  number  of  the  pupils  into 
our  new  school,  although  there  evidently  will  be  some  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  older  Indians,  and  we  may  experience  more  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  than  we  anticipate. 

Mission. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained  by  the  effort 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Home  Board  of  Iowa,  a  mission  near  this  agency  for  thirteen 
years.  The  mission  has  a  good  building,  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000, 
largely  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  T.  C.  Sinclair,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  is  con- 
stantly ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  tribe. 

The  new  highway. — During  the  year  a  new  highway  has  been  established  through 
the  main  body  of  the  Indian  land,  crossing  the  Iowa  River,  and  Tama  County  has 
erected  bridges  at  an  expense  of  about  $6,000.  The  highway  was  established  by 
due  process  of  law  and  the  Indians  were  awarded  damage  for  the  land  required. 
Their  rights  were  fully  protected,  and,  although  some  of  the  tribe  strenuously 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  the  highway,  it  is  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  advantages  to  the  Indians  much  more  than  compensate  the  damage 
done. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  affairs  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
'  Horace  M.  Rebok,, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  Sac  and  Fox  Day  School. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Toledo,  Iowa,  August  £5, 1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  yon  my  annual  report  of  industrial  day  school  at 
this  agency.    The  school  was  in  session  ten  months  of  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  a 
little  over  twenty.    A  comparison  of  the  former  reports  will  show  that  this  Is  the  best  attend- 
ance in  the  history  of  this  school,  and  during  the  year  many  of  the  pupils  were  quite  regular  in 
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attendance  and  made  considerable  progress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  local 
geography.  Some  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  have  been  a  help  to  the  school  this  year  rather 
than  a  hindrance,  as  heretofore. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  our  industrial  work,  and  a  number  of  the  boys  have  learned 
to  repair  harness  and  houses  and  make  tables,  cupboards,  etc.  Through  the  school  I  have  been 
able  to  introduce  a  number  of  new  garden  seeds  among  the  tribe,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  these  people  they  have  set  out  a  number  of  cabbage  plants. 

Since  the  Government  has  begun  to  furnish  medicine  for  the  Indians,  I  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der considerable  assistance  in  sickness,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  lives  have  been  saved  on  this 
account,  while  at  the  same  time  this  assistance  has  to  some  extent  tended  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  squaw  doctors  and  medicine  men. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June  the  industrial  day  school  was  abandoned,  and  the  work  that  has  been 

going  on  at  the  day  school  for  years  will  soon  be  taken  up  in  the  new  boarding  school  with 
lcreased  opportunities  and,  as  we  hope,  with  better  results. 

Respectfully,  W.  S.  Stoops, 

Industrial  Day  School  Teacher. 

Horace  M.  Rebok,  United  States  Indian  Agent 
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REPORT  OP  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

Hoyt,  Kans.,  August  24, 1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circnlar  letter,  dated 
June  30  last,  I  nave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  different  tribes 
embraced  in  the  agency,  and  the  affairs  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1897. 

In  making  this  report  I  shall  rely  more  largely  npon  my  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  and  their  history,  gained  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  upon  informa- 
tion obtained  during  my  official  life,  which  commenced  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Population. — The  names  of  the  five  tribes  belonging  to  the  agency,  their  separate 
and  aggregate  population,  and  statistical  information  required  in  reference  thereto 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  viz: 


Tribe. 


Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Chippewa  and  Christian 

Total 


Total 
number  on 
reserva- 
tion. 


523 
234 
176 

82 
78 


1,093 


Males 

above  18 

years  of 

age. 


169 
63 
43 
19 
19 


303 


Females 

above  14 

years  of 

age. 


137 
59 
56 
29 

22 


303 


School 
children 
between 
6  and  16. 


140 
61 
48 
17 

27 


293 


Beservationfl. — The  area  and  location  of  reservations  occupied  by  the  tribes 
named  above  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  viz: 


Tribe. 

* 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri . . . 
Chippewa  and  Christian 

Total 


Number 
of  acres  in 
reserva- 
tions. 


Location  of  reservations. 


Jackson  County,  Kans. 
Brown  County,  Kans. 

Do, 
Southeastern  Nebraska. 
Franklin  County,  Kans. 


Trust  funds.— As  the  very  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
generally  that  the  Indians  are  wholly  supported  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  annuities  and  other  funds  received  by  them  and  paid  in  their  behalf  are  gra- 
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tuitous,  a  statement  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations, 
from  1795  to  the  present  time,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  is  submitted 
as  follows,  viz: 


1 

1 

Tribe. 

Funds  held  in 

trust  by  the 

United  States. 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies ------ 

$597,037.57 

180,395.30 

178,043.37 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri.. -- -.-- 

179, 050. 12 

42,500.00 

Total 

1,177,035.36 

Civilization.— The  Indians  throughout  the  agency  are  advancing  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  and  in  some  of  the  tribes  improvement  in  this 
respect  is  marked.  They  wear  citizens  clothing  generally ,  and  more  naturally  each 
succeeding  year,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are  courteous  and  considerate  in 
addressing  either  strangers  or  acquaintances,  whether  upon  business  or  casually. 
They  have  better  food,  better  prepared,  and  served  in  more  desirable  methods 
than  formerly.  Their  domestic  comforts  have  been  increased,  and  the  health  of  the 
adults  at  least  improved  by  the  introduction  of  proper  cooking  apparatus  in  the 
kitchen,  and  bedsteads,  bedding,  and  furniture  in  other  rooms  of  their  houses. 
.  Their  houses  number  on  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation,  186;  on  the  Kickapoo, 
51;  on  the  Iowa,  53;  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  38,  and  on  the  Chippewa 
and  Christian  Indian  Reservation,  20.  Examination  of  the  statistics  accompany- 
ng  this  report  will  show  that  this  makes  more  than  one  house  to  each  family,  and 
many  of  them  are  well  planned,  commodious,  and  excellently  well  kept. 

As  pertaining  to  this  subject,  it  can  also  be  truthfully  stated  that  among  the 
young  people  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  legal  marriages,  and  in  fact  in  two 
of  the  tribes  none  others  are  recognized. 

These  evidences,  however,  embody  but  the  primary  and  most  ordinary  principles 
of  civilization,  and  to  secure  advancement  therein  and  the  accomplishment  of  a 
truly  enlightened  and  durable  civilization,  a  firm  hold  must  be  kept  on  the  habits, 
the  expenditures,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  business  conduct  of  these  Indians. 

Agriculture  and  leases. — The  lands  embraced  in  the  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo, 
Iowa,  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  reservations  are  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  section  of  Kansas  in  which  there 
is  scarcely  ever  a  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  or,  indeed,  any  crop  of  wheat,  potatoes, 
oats,  or  flax,  when  sown  on  new  ground. 

On  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  reservations,  in  ordinarily  good 
seasons,  60  bushels  of  corn  and  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  an  average 
crop,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  reputable  member  of  one  of  the  tribes  named 
that  he  has  raised  in  past  years  an  average  of  80  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on 
several  hundred  acres,  and  that  35  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual 
crop. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation  is  but  little  less  productive  than  those  named,  while 
.  that  of  the  Prairie  Band  is  slightly  inferior  in  the  production  of  corn,  and  largely 
so  in  small  grain.  This,  however,  is  in  great  measure  redeemed  by  the  abundant 
growth  of  grass  thereon,  not  only  rich  in  fattening  qualities  for  cattle,  but  suit- 
able for  the  finest  driving  or  racing  horses.  This  grass — growing  in  smaller  areas 
on  all  the  reservations— is  at  its  best  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  all 
tame  grasses  are  almost  worthless  for  pasturage,  and  I  think  it  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  it  can  ever  be  profitably  replaced  by  any  species  of  grass.  If  fenced  and  not 
burned,  it  grows  much  more  thriftily  than  when  exposed  to  indiscriminate  pas- 
turage and  burning,  and  could,  I  am  satisfied  from  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion, be  made  a  very  profitable  and  inexpensive  source  of  income  for  the  Indians 
without  impoverishment  of  the  land,  as  most  likely  will  be  the  result  in  case  of  its 
cultivation. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation  is  much  inferior  to  all  of  those 
named,  yet  can  be  made  fairly  productive  by  good  farming  and  the  use  of  manure 
or  phosphates.  Small  grain  is  produced  more  largely  than  corn,  and  fruits  and 
berries  do  exceedingly  well,  better,  in  fact,  than  on  any  of  the  other  reservations 
in  the  agency;  though  good  success  in  cases  of  proper  effort  is  obtained  on  all  of 
them,  and  I  should  have  stated  before  that  there  are  many  nice  little  orchards 
growing  on  the  various  reservations 

When  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  these  natural  advantages,  nearly  every 
family  of  the  Indians  is  supplied  with  horses,  wagons,  and  farming  implements, 
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in  many  instances  to  a  larger  degree  than  are  prosperous  white  farmers,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  people  anywhere. 

They  are  not  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages,  however,  and  are  posi- 
tively retrograding  in  their  personal  application  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  I 
make  the  admission  candidly,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  correction  of  the  evils 
leading  to  such  a  result,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  your  instructions  to  "  show  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  whether  creditable  or  not."  The  statistics  show  that  3,770 
acres  of  land  were  cultivated  by  the  Prairie  Band,  as  against  3,428  acres  last  year, 
and  342  acres  broken,  making  the  number  of  acres  now  reported  as  cultivated; 
also,  that  150  acres  were  broken  this  year.  Statistics  for  Eickapoos  show  that  700 
acres  were  cultivated  by  Indians  this  year,  as  against  4,550  acres  last  year.  Statis- 
tics for  Iowas  show  that  1,000  acres  were  cultivated  by  Indians  this  year,  as  against 
4,125  acres  last  year. 

Statistics  for  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  show  that  200  acres  were  cultivated 
by  Indians  this  year,  as  against  3,400  last  year.  Statistics  for  Chippewa  and  Chris- 
tian Indians  show  that  614  acres  were  cultivated  by  Indians  this  year,  as  against 
1,110  last  year. 

To  sum  up,  the  Prairie  Band  has  hardly  equaled  last  year's  cultivation,  and  all 
the  other  tribes  named  have  fallen  off,  some  of  them  very  largely.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  numbering  78  persons,  have  cultivated 
nearly  as  much  land  as  the  Eickapoos,  with  234  persons.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Indians  did  not  cultivate  as  much  land  last  year  as  represented;  but  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not  last  year  they  did  some  years  ago, 
or  within  a  small  number  of  acres  of  the  amounts  reported. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  system  of  leasing  Indian  lands  practiced  at  this 
agency,  and  elsewhere,  perhaps.  Leasing  these  lands  as  at  first  intended  and 
under  the  rules  prescribed  would  have  been  of  some  advantage  to  old  and  decrepit 
men  and  women,  but  it  has  developed  into  a  mania.  Lands  that  should  be 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  are  leased,  and  frequently  their  dwelling  houses  and 
outhouses  and  buildings,  and  many  families  of  the  different  tribes  spend  their  whole 
time  in  visiting,  not  only  in  the  agency,  but  to  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  and  other 
places.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  in  the  case  of  one  small  tribe  nearly  the 
entire  membership  is  absent  frequently. 

This  is  not  only  true,  but  the  lands  of  the  minor  Indians  and  infants  are  leased 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  when  they  attain  their  majority — and  long  before 
in  many  cases— the  lands  will  be  worn  out,  worthless,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the 
owners.  These  minors  do  not  receive  one  cent  of  benefit  from  these  leases,  and 
the  proceeds  are  spent  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  gambling,  drinking,  and 
the  purchase  of  articles  for  which  they  have  no  use  and  ought  not  to  have;  in  fact, 
the  whole  system  conduces  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Indians  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  land  leased. 

The  system  also  introduces  among  the  Indians  a  large  number  of  vicious  but 
shrewd  men,  who  not  only  manipulate  the  Indians,  but  attempt  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  at  the  agency  through  them.  For  instance,  on  assuming  charge  of 
the  agency  I  soon  learned  that  in  some  cases  the  Indians  were  bringing  the  work 
of  these  men  to  the  shops,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  inject  themselves  into  the 
business  of  the  agency  and  render  the  already  complicated  and  arduous  duties 
thereof  more  difficult.  In  addition  to  these  phases  of  the  question ,  the  development 
in  several  of  the  tribes  of  lease  brokers,  who  seem  to  be  utterly  without  conscience, 
is  to  be  deplored,  and  in  one  of  the  tribes  these  men  are  responsible  for  the  alleged 
accomplishment  of  a  large  number  of  leases  that  have  never  been  reported  to  the 
office  at  all. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  increasing  the  income  of  Indians,  already  suf- 
ficient for  their  reasonable  wants,  I  will  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  or  very 
doubtful  expediency  as  a  factor  in  civilizing  them,  and  that  it  is^questionable  if 
any  rich  tribe  in  which  the  full-bloods  are  largely  in  the  majority*can  be  civilized 
in  any  reasonable  time;  in  fact,  the  added  experience  of  many  years  convinces  me 
that  the  most  efficacious  plan  for  their  civilization  and  evangelization  is  over  the 
plow  handles  or  in  some  other  practical  pursuit  requiring  application,  study,  and 
work. 

Allotment!  and  surplus  lands. — Lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  in  the 
agency,  except  to  children  born  since  the  work  was  completed.  Factions  in  both 
the  Prairie  Band  and  Eickapoo  tribes  have  opposed  ana  protested  against  allot- 
ments from  the  date  of  commencing  the  work  in  1891  until  the  present  time. 
These  factions  are  composed  of  the  oldest,  poorest,  and  most  ignorant  members  of 
both  tribes,  yet  their  persistence  and  aggressiveness  have  resulted  in  unpleasant 
conditions  among  the  Indians  and  annoyance  and  trouble  to  those  having  charge  of 
them,  as  five  unauthorized  delegations  from  the  Prairie  Band  alone  have  visited 
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Washington  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  allotments,  as  they  term  it.  The 
expenses  of  these  trips  have  been  defrayed  principally  through  contributions  from 
members  of  the  factions,  who  have  been  deprived  thereby  of  comforts  they  might 
otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

I  am  able  to  report  now,  however,  that  at  least  half  of  the  Prairie  Band  faction 
have  been  to  the  office,  made  inquiry  concerning  their  allotments,  and  seem  anx- 
ious to  utilize  them.  Other  causes  than  allotments  have  conduced  to  their  dissatis- 
faction, which  I  think  may  be  removed,  although  they  are  really  chronic  •'  kickers." 

There  are  about  16,000  acres  of  surplus  land  in  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation 
that  is  likely  to  become  a  subject  of  contention  in  the  future,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  tribe  favoring  the  sale  of  it.  The  surplus  lands  of 
the  Kickapoo  Reservation  are  leased;  there  are  none  on  the  Iowa  Reservation?  and 
but  a  few  fractions,  amounting  to  about  160  acres,  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
souri Reservation. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  by  a  vote  taken  on  their  reservation  July 
25  last,  decided  to  accept  certain  legislation  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
land,  the  payment  of  the  pro  rata  shares  of  their  cash  credits,  and,  in  fact,  for  a 
full  settlement  of  all  of  their  affairs  with  the  United  States,  and  to  become  citizens 
thereof  without  limitation. 

Industries. — There  are  no  industries  pursued  on  any  of  the  reservations  in  the 
agency  other  than  that  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  except  that  two  families 
are  engaged  in  storekeeping  and  trade  of  various  kinds. 

Beligion  and  missionary  work. — The  only  organized  work  of  this  kind  is  conducted 
at  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation  and  among  the  Iowa  Indians — 
by  a  missionary  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  the  first-named  place,  and  by  "  Sister 
Mollie,"  a  disciple  of  the  " Holiness"  Church,  at  the  Iowas. 

The  Moravians  have  had  good  success  in  past  years  with  the  Chippewa  and  Chris- 
tian Indians,  and  the  missionary,  Rev.  Charles  Steinfort,  is  now  holding  them  to 
their  church  obligations  very  successfully,  considering  the  many  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  to  contend. 

'* Sister  Mollie,"  representing  the  almost  unknown  sect  named,  unsupported, 
without  money,  and  without  standing,  has  stopped  more  drunkenness  and  vice 
generally  among  the  Iowas  than  any  other  influence  that  I  have  known  or  heard 
of,  and  has  encouraged  and  promoted  the  practice  of  honesty  and  virtue  among 
them. 

About  half  the  Eickapoos  are  members  of  a  church  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  tribe,  who  preaches  a  mixed  doctrine  of  Protestant  ideas.  The  church  has 
an  elevating  tendency,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality.  A  few  of  them  are  Cath- 
olics and  the  remainder  practice  the  Indian  religion. 

There  are  a  number  of  Catholics  and  a  few  Protestants  in  the  Prairie  Band,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  them  practice  the  Indian  religion.  There  are  several  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  families  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. 

Courts — There  are  no  "courts  of  Indian  offenses"  in  the  agency,  and  Indians 
guilty  of  minor  offenses  are  brought  before  the  agent.  Hon.  W.  C.  Perry,  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  has  recently  prepared  very  strong  peti- 
tions in  three  cases  of  aggravated  interference  by  the  State  authorities  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  believed  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  restraining  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suits  and  preventing  such 
suits  in  the  future. 

Employees.— There  are  20  agency  and  27  school  employees,  47  in  all,  in  service  in 
the  agency,  all  under  civil-service  rules  except  one  laborer  and  possibly  two  appren- 
tices. With  the  exception  of  the  three  last  named,  the  agent  does  not  have  the 
selection  of  a  single  employee,  although  he  is  held  to  a  rigid  examination  of  his 
accounts  and  is  practically  under  a  bond  of  $80,000  at  this  agency  for  not  only  an 
hcnest  accounting  of  his  transactions,  but  for  technical  correctness  as  well.  The 
clerk  receives  the  same  salary  as  the  agent,  is  required  to  work  less  hours,  and  has 
no  responsibility,  financial  or  otherwise.  The  agent  is  held  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  schools,  yet  he  has  to  receive  without  question  wnatever  kind  of 
superintendents  or  employees  may  be  sent  him.  His  credit  and  standing  as  an 
officer  are  purely  at  the  mercy  of  the  accidental  assignment  of  honest  and  capable 
employees;  otherwise  disgrace  and  ruin  confront  him. 

Schools.— There  are  three  boarding  schools  conducted  in  the  agency,  as  follows,  viz: 

The  Pottawatomie  boarding  school  is  located  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the 
office  of  the  agency,  on  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
dormitory,  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  throughout  with  water;  an  assembly 
building,  capacious  and  well  arranged;  laundry,  coal  houses,  ice  house,  workroom, 
and  other  small  buildings  costing  in  the  aggregate  $29,550.  These  buildings  were 
erected  in  1892  and  since,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  breakage  of  glass  and 
locks  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.    Some  additional  accommodations  in  the  bath 
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and  wash  rooms  and  in  other  portions  of  the  buildings  are  required,  however, 
and  have  been  asked  for.  There  is  a  good  barn  standing  on  a  part  of  the  school 
farm,  that  cost  $2,000;  also  a  schoolhouse  that  cost  $4,000;  and  a  smoke  and  milk 
house  that  cost  $500— the  last  two  buildings  not  used  for  school  purposes. 

There  are  13  employees  at  the  school,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $5,960  per  annum. 
The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  81.6,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  indisposition  of  several  members  of  the  faction,  referred 
to  before  in  this  report,  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  children  have  been  obtained  by  withholding  annuity  pay- 
ments, and,  in  some  instances,  by  seizing  the  children  by  the  police  force.  These 
methods  have  created  an  ill  feeling  among  the  Indians,  and  one  family  has  aban- 
doned its  home  and  property  and  is  living  off  the  reservation.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  milder  methods  were  used  as  much  might  be  accomplished  as  by  force, 
although  if  the  latter  method  be  necessary  I  am  willing  to  take  my  full  share 
of  responsibility.  I  trust  that  the  new  superintendent  expected  at  this  school 
will  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  Indians  and  in  their  advancement  to  visit  them, 
and  induce  other  school  employees  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  promote  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  them  and  the  school,  and  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  viewed 
as  incorrigibles  to  be  controlled  by  force  alone.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single 
friendly  visit  made  by  the  employees  of  this  school  to  Indians  during  the  past  year. 

The  farm,  both  as  to  fencing  and  cultivation,  now  and  in  the  past,  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  public  service.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  physical  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren have  been  well  cared  for,  and  that  through  the  use  of  healthy  food  and 
proper  clothing  they  have  been  much  improved. 

The  Kickapoo  Boarding  School  is  located  on  the  Kickapoo  Reservation,  35  miles 
north  of  the  agency.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  dormitory,  two  small  storerooms, 
a  smokehouse  and  barn.  The  dormitory  is  a  mere  wreck  of  a  building,  really  unfit 
for  occupation  for  any  purpose.  It  was  built  about  the  year  lg60  for  stage  pur- 
poses, on  the  old  Laramie  road,  and  although  some  additions  have  been  made  to 
it  the  age  and  wreckage  of  the  old  building  taints  them  all. 

There  are  61  Kickapoo  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  nearly  all  of 
whom  can  be  placed  in  school,  and  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  agency  that  has  sup- 
ported schools  as  generously  as  the  Kickapoos  have.  The  children  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  request,  if  the  education  of  Indian  children  is  to  con- 
tinue, of  improved  and  proper  school  accommodations,  and  with  this  in  view  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  a  building,  suitable  for  at  least  60  children,  be 
erected  at  an  early  date.  A  suitable  building  could  be  built  for  about  $7,000,  and 
might  be  appropriately  paid  for  from  "  Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fund,"  which  was 
realized  from  sale  of  lands  reserved  for  missionary,  school,  and  mill  purposes,  and 
located  outside  the  present  reservation  of  the  Kickapoos. 

The  school  is  now  using  a  section  of  the  surplus  lands  of  the  tribe  for  school 
purposes,  and  this  might  in  the  future,  by  proper  management,  be  made  to  yield 
a  considerable  revenue  and  applied  to  support  the  school.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  cultivated  land  was  rented  this  year,  and  the  rent  from  this,  with  the 
products  of  the  land  farmed  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  pupils,  will  be  con- 
siderable and  sufficient  to  feed  all  stock  owned  by  the  school,  including  a  very 
nice  lot  of  hogs. 

Eight  persons  were  employed  at  this  school,  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  $3,560. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  school  was  41;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  50  children 
at  least  can  be  obtained  for  the  current  year,  if  room  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School  is  located  on  the  Iowa  Reservation,  75  miles 
northeast  from  the  agency.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious  dormitory, 
schoolhouse,  granary,  small  stable,  tool  houses,  and  some  worthless  shedding. 
Water  is  supplied  from  a  well  located  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  dormi- 
tory, by  an  efficient  though  simple  water  system.  The  location  of  this  school  is 
excellent,  both  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and  convenience  to  railway  station, 
White  Cloud ,  Kans. ,  being  but  6  miles  distant.  It  is  conducted  for  the  joint  benefit 
of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  jl'ox  of  the  Missouri  Indians,  and  requires  the  services  of 
7  employees,  who  receive  the  aggregate  salary  of  $3,140.  The  average  attendance 
was  36.4,  with  average  attendance  during  one  month  of  41.6. 

The  total  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  on  the  two 
reservations,  is  65,  from  which  an  attendance  of  50  pupils  should  be  obtained,  at 
least,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  some  difficulties  now  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  children  since  ascertained  to  be  entitled 
to  school  privileges.  The  children  of  these  tribes  are  particularly  bright  and  are 
benefited  as  much  or  more  by  education  than  any  Indian  children  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

Some  suggestions  having  been  made  heretofore  that  this  school  should  be  dis- 
continued on  account  of  disagreements  between  the  tribes— as  to  expenditures, 
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presumably— I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  other  causes  entirely  influenced 
the  suggestions,  and  that  as  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  its  continuance  as 
at  any  school  in  the  agency  in  proportion  to  the  attendance,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  official  suggestion  for  its  discontinuance  has  strengthened  the 
Indians  and  traders  in  their  efforts  to  discourage  attendance  and  discredit  the 
school  with  a  view  to  the  final  increase  of  annuities. 

There  are  37  acres  of  good  corn  growing  on  the  farm  attached  to  the  school. 
About  450  bushels  of  oats  have  been  nicely  stacked,  and  there  will  also  be  produced 
a  fair  quantity  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables.  Hay  for  the  stock  at  this 
school,  as  at  the  others,  has  been  made  by  the  employees,  assisted  at  each  school 
by  one  irregular  laborer. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  agency  I  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  control- 
ling the  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies  or  Indians  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  agency 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact. 

A  determined  demonstration  against  drinking  and  gambling,  in  a  few  instances, 
has  brought  about  such  an  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  Prairie  Band  that 
several  of  the  older  and  more  reflective  members  of  the  tribe  have  appeared  at 
the  office  and  expressed  satisfaction  thereat.  Knowing  that  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants by  the  Indian  is  the  primary  and  prolific  cause  of  his  troubles,  especially 
at  about  the  time  of  annuity  payments,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  indul- 
gence of  the  kind  at  that  time,  I  have  made  it  known  that  no  payments  would  be 
made  to  tribes  of  Indians  when  evidence  of  drunkenness  among  them  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  whether  bv  the  presence  of  the  intoxicated  persons  or  otherwise. 

Submitted  herewith  please  find  statistical  information  and  other  papers  called 
for  in  various  instructions  relative  to  annual  report. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  James, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Kickapoo  School. 

Kickapoo  Reservation,  Netawaka,  Kans.%  JulyU,  1897. 

Sir:  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  and  reservation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  voluntary  and  constant  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  this  school,  going  home  only 
in  cases  of  serious  illness  or  death  of  relatives,  the  almost  total  absence  of  instances  of  runaways, 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Indians  in  the  support  of  the  school,  and  their  urging  us  to  receive 
more  children  than  the  wretchedly  poor  little  tumbled  down  buildings  could  accommodate,  has 
continued  as  during  last  year. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  and  an  advance  step  taken  toward  making  this  school 
partially  self-supporting  by  means  of  the  sale  of  the  surplus  products  and  stock  produced  on  the 
farm  and  by  requiring  the  parents  to  furnish  a  portion  of  their  children's  clothing  out  of  the 
rent  money  realized  from  their  allotments. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  fruit  trees  and  a  quantity  of  grape  vines  were  planted  in  April,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  furnished  by  Superintendent  B.  F.  Taylor,  Chilocco  School;  40  acres  of  old' 
land  seeded  down  to  oats,  timothy,  and  clover,  and  in  its  stead  new  land  broken  for  corn  crops; 
600  feet  of  sewer  pipe  laid,  thus  relieving  a  long  felt  want  of  a  more  adequate  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  waste  water  of  the  premises;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  stock  increased  and 
improved,  and  the  facilities  for  their  proper  care  enlarged. 

Although  we  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the  improvements  effected,  yet,  as  at  the  close  of 
former  years,  there  remains  the  need  of  more  than  have  already  been  made.  Of  the  most 
important  is  the  pressing  requirement  of  new  boarding-house  buildings  and  improved  water 
facilities,  cow  stable,  more  brood-hog  pens,  and  a  poultry  house;  for  as  the  quantity  of  the  stock 
so  profitable  to  the  school  increases  from  year  to  year,  so  does  the  necessity  of  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  same  increase  in  like  proportion. 

The  report  of  crops  and  other  details  of  our  work,  not  included  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
statistics  furnished  in  this  connection. 

The  children  have  faithfully  maintained  their  industrial  record  mentioned  in  former  reports. 
The  scholastic  training  for  the  past  year  has  been  much  better  than  that  of  former  years. 

Devotional  services,  the  outings  in  attendance  at  various  churches  and  at  entertainments  in 
neighboring  towns,  in  which  the  children  have  frequently  been  invited  to  take  part,  have 
increased  in  frequency  and  the  good  resulting  therefrom  correspondingly  noted. 

The  children  have  been  very  healthy  and  not  a  single  case  of  serious  illness  has  occurred,  the 
clothing  and  food,  with  few  exceptions,  highly  satisfactory,  which  no  doubt  has  contributed 
much  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  average  attendance  equal  to  the  whole  number  enrolled, 
which,  I  learn  from  the  records,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  during  the  month  of  September,  we  placed  six  children 
who  were  entitled  to  district-school  privileges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  reservation,  in  the  district 
school,  and  their  attendance  and  work,  according  to  the  report  of  their  teacher,  Miss  Zimmer- 
man, of  Horton,  Eans.,  have  been  equal  to  that  of  her  white  pupils. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  number  and  efficiency  of  white  and  Indian  employees  of  this 
school  during  the  year,  there  has  been  no  very  perceptible  difference. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation,  consisting  of  80  sections  of  land,  surrounded  bv  a  highly  developed 
agricultural  country ,  is  about  equally  populated  by  Indians  and  white  people,  largely  due  to  the 
renting  of  the  tribal  land  to  farmers,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  scene  to  observe  the  Indian  and 
white  man  plowing  and  cultivating  corn  land  with  only  a  dividing  line  between  them.  Recently 
In  riding  over  the  reservation,  inspecting  crops  and  the  various  Indian  farm  improvements  made 
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daring  the  yearx  it  was  remarked  by  a  well-known  Indian  official  who  accompanied  me,  that 
some  of  the  Indians  (full  bloods)  were  more  comfortably  situated  and  had  better  crops,  tilled 
with  their  own  hands,  than  did  many  of  the  white  farmers.  The  police  force,  whom  I  requested 
to  report  to  me  on  these  particulars,  stated  that  the  Indians  are  doing  more  farming  this  year 
than  formerly,  and  my  own  observation  corroborates  this  conclusion. 

With  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  official  in  the  immediate  charge  of  these  Indians, 
the  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  the  number  of  home  attractions  and  comforts  can  be  greatly 
increased  each  year.  For  the  funds  realized  from  rents  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  continuance 
of  the  erection  of  good  buildings  and  other  improvements,  as  orchards,  better  stock,  poultry, 
household  furniture,  and  vineyards,  all  of  which  many  of  them  appreciate  and  are  gradually 
learning  to  care  for  the  same.  Thus  upon  the  departure  of  the  children  from  the  schools  they 
will  have  the  means  at  hand  to  make  practical  the  knowledge  gained  at  school.  Instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  labor  for  the  more  industrious  element  among  the  white  people,  as  hereto- 
fore, we  have  employed  every  means  at  hand  to  have  the  Indians  work  their  own  land,  and  to 
work  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  help. 

Though  not  much  of  an  admirer  of  baseball  playing,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  successful 
career  of  the  Kickapoo  nine  in  defeating  all  the  crack  clubs  of  this  section  of  Kansas  speaks 
well  for  their  industry  and  sobriety. 

During  the  year  six  legal  marriages  have  been  performed  and  several  more  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  follow  suit.  There  nave  been  no  crimes  nor  serious  violations  of  the  law  com- 
mitted by  any  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation. 

The  Indians  and  myself  have  been  given  much  annoyance  by  the  garnisheeing  of  their  rent 
money  and  the  rendering  of  judgments  against  them  by  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  speculative  element,  with  not  even  the  excuse  of  a  legitimate  account  upon  which 
to  base  their  claims.  Thus  far  we  have  successfully  prevented  the  execution  of  these  demands 
and  the  consequent  misappropriation  of  their  money.  Although  there  is  this  unfriendly  class 
of  individuals  existing  in  our  midst,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  people  surrounding  this  res- 
ervation are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians, 
at  least  for  their  own  good,  if  not  for  that  of  their  dusky  neighbors. 

While  in  all  particulars  the  situation  as  herein  set  forth  is  perfectly  evident  to  the  unbiased, 
yet  to  the  prejudiced  mind,  even  at  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  the  good  traits  of  char- 
acter or  the  achievements  of  the  Indian  must  be  extraordinarily  glaring  in  order  to  be  credited. 
Yours  most  respectfully,    • 

H.  E.  Wilson,  Superintendent. 

George  W.  James,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pottawatomie  School. 

Hoyt,  Kans.,  July  1, 1897.     , 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Pottawatomie  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended: 

Attendance.— School  was  in  session  during  the  usual  period,  the  attendance  usually  ranging 
between  80  and  85.  The  attendance  of  girls  has  been  regular  while  that  of  the  boys  was  not  so 
satisfactory.  This  is  due  partly  to  lack  of  proper  discipline  by  those  in  charge  of  the  boys,  but 
chiefly  to  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  parents. 

Literary.— The  work  in  the  two  schoolrooms  has  been  excellent.  Pupils  speak  English  fluently 
and,  as  a  rule,  voluntarily.  Former  employees  assure  us  that  marked  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  year  in  singing  and  speaking.  A  fair  beginning  has  been  made  in  drawing  and 
in  nature  study.  Plants  have  been  grown  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  primary  classes  had  a 
small  garden  in  the  school  yard.    Five  pupils  are  prepared  for  transfer. 

Household.— The  matron  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  inexperienced  assistants;  hence 
to  her  personal  efforts  and  good  management  the  satisfactory  condition  of  this  department  is 
largely  due.  The  work  of  the  seamstress  also  deserves  special  commendation;  1,154  garments 
were  manufactured,  and  all  mending  and  darning  was  done  in  the  sewing  room.  Girls  of  12 
years  cut  and  made  dresses  of  their  own  from  materials  selected  by  themselves  and  paid  for  with 
their  own  pocket  money.  They  were  taught  something  of  the  latest  styles,  became  eager  to 
study  fashions,  and  develped  some  taste  in  the  selection  of  colors  and  figures  of  cloth.  The 
sewing  room  has  been  a  schoolroom  and  the  seamstress  a  teacher. 

Industrial.— The  industrial  teacher  and  farmer  have  been  willing  workers.  All  school  freight 
is  hauled  10  miles  by  school  employees  and  teams;  50  acres  of  corn,  4  acres  garden,  and  3  acres 
clover  constitute  this  year's  crop.  The  steam-heating  plant  requires  the  almost  constant  atten- 
tion of  one  man  during  the  cold  weather.  About  900  shade  trees  have  been  planted  and  culti- 
vated this  spring.    Boys  have  had  little  industrial  training  aside  from  work  in  farm  and  garden. 

Discipline.— The  discipline  of  the  girls  has  been  very  good;  that  of  the  boys  quite  unsatisfactory. 
The  assistant  matron,  while  willing  and  industrious,  lacks  proper  control  of  the  boys  and  does 
not  seem  to  improve  in  this  respect. 

Employees. — Special  commendation  is  due  the  head  teacher,  the  matron,  and  the  seamstress  for 
their  unselfish  aevotion  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school.  A  desire  to  do  their  work  well  has 
been  shown  by  nearly  all  employees,  although  some  have  been  lacking  in  experience  and  in 
adaptability  to  their  work. 

Improvement*.— The  school  needs  a  barn,  a  storeroom,  a  drying  room  for  laundry,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  dining  room. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  B.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

(Through  George  W.  James.  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Great  Nemaha  School. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Aoenoy, 

Great  Nemaha  Boardiko  School, 

White  Cloud,  Kant.,  July  f7, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School  for 
fiscal  year  1897. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  September  1,  many  of  the  parents  and  children  were  still  visiting  on 
neighboring  as  well  as  distant  reservations,  some  not  returning  until  the  1st  of  December,  so 
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that  not  all  pupils  were  enrolled  at  beginning  of  the  year.  The  children  who  were  at  home 
came  to  school  readily  and  in  much  better  condition— cleaner  than  in  previous  years.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  once  a  month,  and  upon  each  return  the  majority  have  been 
carefully  cared  for  before  they  return:  still  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  improvement. 

The  work  in  each  department  has  improved.  Pew  changes  in  employees  nave  been  made 
during  the  year,  allowing  each  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  work  to  be  done  in  her  respec- 
tive place;  and,  working  cheerfully  and  willingly,  much  and  better  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  No  physician  being  granted,  in  some  cases 
the  parents  have  taken  the  children  home.  The  difficulty  in  having  them  return  when  health 
had  oeen  restored  in  many  cases  was  a  long  and  trying  process.  A  school  physician  here  would 
be  of  great  assistance. 

The  school  farm  produced  well,  and  good  crops  have  been  raised,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables.    The  orchard  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  apples. 

Supervisor  Moss  visited  the  school  in  September,  with  the  advisability  of  day  schools  and  pupils 
attending  district  schools  in  view.  After  visiting  parts  of  the  reservation  and  districts  adjoin- 
ingand  much  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  scheme. 

We  also  had  very  pleasant  and  profitable  visits  from  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  Supervisor 
Rakestraw.  I  wish  to  thank  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  Supervisor  Rakestraw  for  assistance 
given  me  in  their  timely  visits,  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  superintendent  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  Secretary  of  Interior  for  courtesies  extended  to  me,  and  to  those 
employees  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  cooperated  so  heartily  in  the  work  throughout 
the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  Thamar  Richby, 

Superintendent. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  George  W.  James,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
at  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  The  agency  comprises  three 
reservations,  to  wit,  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake. 

Census. — According  to  the  census  recently  completed,  the  Indians  at  this  agency 
number  7,651,  as  follows: 


Karnes  of  Chippewa  bands. 


White  Earth  Mississippi 

Otter  Tail  Pillager 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi 

Leech  Lake  Pillager 

Cass  and  Winnebagoshish 

Red  Lake 

Pembina 

Fond  dulac 

Total 


Females, 

Males, 

6  to  14. 

6  to  16. 

159 

205 

77 

82 

47 

41 

71 

102 

159 

183 

94 

136 

53 

62 

170 

187 

24 

39 

6 

39 

860 

1,049 

Total. 


690 

326 

721 

1,234 

1,153 

434 

1,351 

296 

74 

7,651 


Schools. — There  are  eight  schools  located  here  with  an  enrollment  of  466  pupils. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  many  children  have  been  refused  admittance  to  the 
schools  whose  parents  were  anxious  that  they  should  be  educated,  for  the  reason 
that  the  school  accommodations  were  insufficient.  At  least  200  children  have  been 
sent  to  nonreservation  schools.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  that  the  contem- 
plated school  building  was  not  erected  at  White  Earth  this  year.  A  new  school 
building  is  badly  needed  at  Leech  Lake.  Greater  school  advantages  must  be  pro- 
vided at  this  agency,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  children  of  proper  school  age  who 
should  be  put  in  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  school  accommodations  will 
be  provided  soon. 

Although  laboring  under  disadvantages,  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the 
superintendents  and  other  employees.  I  would,  however,  advise  in  the  interest  of 
the  school  service  that  the  present  policy  of  transferring  school  employees  should 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  there  prevails  a  source  of  much  discontent 
among  them,  many  of  whom,  as  soon  as  they  secure  a  position,  express  a  desire  to 
be  transferred,  and  take  more  interest  in  trying  to  secure  a  better  and  easier  position 
than  they  do  in  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Agriculture. — In  agriculture  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  among  the  people 
at  this  agency,  more  land  now  being  under  cultivation  than  ever  before,  and 
more  land  having  been  broken  this  year  than  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  reser- 
vation.   The  general  manner  in  which  these  people  are  advancing  in  farming  is 
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certainly  very  encouraging,  and  bids  fair  to  place  many  of  them  on  a  par  with  the 
average  farmer  in  this  community.  With  proper  management  the  majority  of 
.  the  Indians  will  soon  be  self-supporting.  Had  it  not  been  for  two  destructive 
hailstorms  the  crops  would  have  compared  favorably  with  those  outside  of  the 
reservation  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Timber. — Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  the  dead  and  down  timber  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  was  banked  and  sold  last  spring.  The  amount  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  this  timber  was  $41,223.93.  This  work  is  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Indians,  as  the  labor  is  almost  entirely  done  by  them.  On  account  of  the 
forest  fires  last  spring  a  great  amount  of  timber  was  killed.  This  should  be 
marketed  this  winter.  There  is  also  a  great  amount  of  dead  and  down  timber  on 
the  Bed  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  reservations  which  should  be  sold.  As  it  affords 
employment  to  many  of  the  Indians,  and  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  them,  and  it 
being  derived  from  something  which  if  not  utilized  would  be  a  total  loss,  I  would 
advise  that  authority  be  granted  to  market  all  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the 
different  reservations. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been 
good.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  their  disposition  to  engage  the  Govern- 
ment physicians  to  treat  their  sick. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  reports  as  to  the  good  conduct 
of  these  Indians.  They  are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  law  abiding.  It  is  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  for  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge 
have  made  substantial  advancement. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Robert  M.  Allen, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  White  Earth  School. 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  September  15, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  White  Earth  Boarding  School  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 1897. 

Attendance. — School  opened  on  September  7, 1896,  with  an  enrollment  of  38  pupils.  Owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  temporary  quarters,  and  wishing  to  prevent  overcrowding,  Supervisor  Charles 
D.  Rakestraw  advised  me  to  not  take  more  than  40  children.  I  followed  this  advice  as  closely  as 
possible  during  the  year.    The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  40. 

Industrial  training.— The  kitchen,  dining  room,  sewing  room,  and  laundry  furnished  the  only 
industrial  training  for  the  girls,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  6-acre  garden,  the  care  of  6  head  of 
cattle,  a  team  of  horses,  and  sawing  and  splitting  wood  comprised  the  industrial  work  for  the 
boys. 

Health. — There  were  no  cases  of  sickness,  except  a  few  colds.  The  general  health  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  good. 

Garden.— The  garden  was  well  cultivated  and  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  all  necessary  vege- 
tables, as  follows: 


Beets bushels..    62 

Carrots do 39 

Cabbage heads..    90 


Potatoes bushels..  160 

Rutabagas do 30 

Turnips do 60 


Besides  the  above  were  pease,  radishes,  sweet  corn,  and  onions.  The  garden  promises  a  good 
yield  for  this  year. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  schoolroom  work  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  of  the 
advanced  grades  attended  school  half  a  day  and  worked  half  a  day,  while  the  primary  pupils 
attended  school  all  day. 

The  evening  sessions  were  continued  as  last  year  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Official  visita.— During  the  year  the  school  was  visited  by  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  Inspector 
Wright,  Supervisor  Peairs,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

Needs  of  the  school.— The  school  is  sadly  in  need  of  new  buildings.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  made  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  for  the  erection  of  an  industrial-school  plant  at 
White  Earth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  be  erected  at  an  early  day. 

Conclusion,— I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  favors  shown  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Flinn,  Superintendent 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Wild  Rice  River  School. 


Wild  Rice  River  School, 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  September  9,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  for  the  year  ending^  June  30, 1897. 
Average  attendance  has  been  for  first  quarter,  75;  second,  50;  third,  74,  and  fourth,  81. 

The  decrease  in  attendance  during  the  second  and  part  of  the  third  quarter  was  owing  to  an 
epidemic  of  measles  with  which  we  were  afflicted  during  November  and  December.    Many 
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parents  came  to  take  their  children  home  as  soon  as  the  disease  reached  the  school.  To  this  I 
offered  no  objection,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  properly  care  for  sick  pupils  in  quarters  so 
crowded.  As  it  was  each  bed  contained  two  pupils,  in  caring  for  whom  we  found  ample  occupa- 
tion, especially  as  one  of  the  teachers  was  ill  at  the  same  time  All  who  stayed  with  us  recov- 
ered, and  I  am  sure  many  of  the  people  learned  then  that  it  was  safer  to  trust  to  the  care 
afforded  by  the  school  when  sickness  came.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent 
physician  close  at  hand. 

Otherwise  than  this  the  school  year  has  not  been  interrupted.  Sugar  making  did  not  interfere 
materially  with  the  attendance,  only  one  week  being  lost  by  one  pupil  for  that  reason.  Parents 
become  more  willing  from  year  to  year  to  send  and  keep  their  children  in  school.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  gefr  increased  accommodations  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  demand  is  apparent 
and  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  phases  of  the  work.  We  are  always  crowded,  and  always 
have  to  refuse  places  to  many. 

Pupils  in  school  did  well.  By  the  agent's  recommendation  the  force  of  employees  was  increased 
to  a  proper  number,  and  this  aided  very  materially  in  improving  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
I  heartily  wish  that  all  could  have  been  retained,  as  recommended,  for  the  ensuing  year;  but, 
unfortunately,  as  I  think,  the  places  of  two  assistants  were  discontinued  The  need  for  employees 
becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  under  12  years  of  age, 
,  and  hence  not  able  to  assist  in  the  heavier  industrial  w  ork  to  any  great  extent-  They  are  regu 
larly  detailed  to  assist  in  all  the  work— the  girls  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  housework,  sewing, 
mending,  crocheting,  etc.,  and  the  boys  in  care  of  stock  and  garden,  general  outdoor  work, 
painting,  etc.,  so  far  as  able.  Some  work  is  assigned  to  each,  and  thus  regular  habits  of  industry 
formed;  but  the  material  aid  given  by  small  children  can  not  be  very  great  For  this  reason  I 
ask  that  at  least  the  place  of  assistant  industrial  teacher  be  reestablished  and  a  competent 
employee  sent. 

One  noticeable  feature  has  been  very  gratifying,  viz,  the  increased  desire  of  older  pupils  for 
better  opportunities.  These,  of  course,  they  gain  by  going  to  outside  schools,  and,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  there  has  been  a  genuine  desire  for  self  improvement. 

'  Taken  in  all  the  outlook  is  not  discouragingrexcept  in  matters  referred  to,  and  these,  I  trust, 
may  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 

Very  respectfully,  Viola  Cook, 

Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Red  Lake  School. 

Red  Lake  Boarding  School, 
WJiite  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  July  2, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Red  Lake  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  somewhat  retarded  at  times.  Within  a  very  few  days  after 
opening,  September  7,  the  school  was  filled,  its  capacity  being  40.  Until  September  20  the  indus- 
trial teacher,  the  matron,  and  the  superintendent  were  obliged  to  attend  to  all  departments  of 
the  work,  and  not  until  September  28  was  our  employee  force  complete.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December  our  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles.  January  13  Mrs. 
Cornelius,  a  most  excellent  teacher,  was  called  away  by  her  husband's  sickness  and  death,  leav- 
ing the  superintendent  alone  with  the  schoolroom  work  until  March  18. 

On  the  development  of  the  first  case  of  measles  the  school  was  placed  under  strict  quarantine 
regulations  by  Dr.  Lesher,  agency  physician.  At  one  time  one-half  of  the  school  was  confined 
to  the  sick  rooms,  16  of  them  being  in  bed  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  con- 
veniences and  the  draf  ty  condition  of  the  old  house  all  were  brought  out  in  good  condition  and 
without  any  unpleasant  after  effects.  During  this  time  those  children  who  were  able  to  be  on 
duty  attacked  their  doubled  work  with  a  willingness  and  cheerfulness  deserving  of  praise;  nor 
was  there  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  employees  in  any  duties  required  of  them.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  Indians  thought  that  they  must  take  their  children  home  for  treatment  for  any  and  all 
ailments.  They  are  now  convinced  that  for  a  sick  child  the  school  is  as  safe  a  place  as  home. 
With  the  exception  of  this  epidemic  we  have  had  no  sickness  to  speak  of. 

Our  employee  force,  being  entirely  English  speaking,  is  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of 
previous  years;  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  to  thank  them  for  their  interest  and  support 
and  commend  their  efficiency. 

The  buildings  are  in  very  poor  condition.  The  roofs  and  sides  leak  and  the  floors  are  worn 
out.  The  dormitories  are  low,  dark,  and  cold.  For  a  time  in  the  month  of  February  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  my  private  room  to  some  weakly  little  girls.  The  old  schoolhouse  is  unhandy, 
gloomy,  and  bare  of  plaster  in  many  places,  and  unserviceable  in  very  cold  weather.  An  old 
dwelling  house,  a  part  of  which  is  used  for  a  boys1  play  room,  is  practically  a  ruin,  in  cold  weather 
hardly  more  comfortable  than  the  open  air.  The  barn  is  altogether  too  small  to  accommodate 
even  the  limited  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  the  school.  We  have  no  laundry  building.  The 
laundry  work  must  be  done  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  thus  closing  all  direct  com- 
munication between  the  kitchen  and  the  outside.  There  are  enough  available  children  on  this 
reservation  to  fill  a  large  school,  and  our  location  is  of  the  finest;  but  we  need  buildings. 

The  girls  have  made  satisfactory-progress  in  industrial  work.  The  only  industrial  work  pro- 
vided For  the  boys  is  gardening.  We  have  4  acres  under  cultivation,  which  they  have  handled 
nicely  and  which  promises  well,  though  backward  on  account  of  a  late  spring.  We  have  land, 
but  can  do  no  farming,  our  only  team  being  a  yoke  of  ancient  oxen. 

Durirfg  the  cooler  months  our  boys  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  provide  sufficient  fuel  from  our 
pine  wood  to  warm  these  old  buildings,  and  one  should  not  be  surprised  that  they  become  dis- 
contented with  the  perpetual  grind  at  the  wood  pile,  from  which  there  can  be  no  release  unless 
this  school  be  provided  with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  power  saw. 

In  October  we  were  visited  by  Inspector  J.  G.  Wright,  to  whom  I  feel  much  indebted  for  good 
counsel  and  encouragement. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  O.  Hughes, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Leech  Lake  School. 

Leech,  Minn.,  July  so,  1897. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  wherein  we  could  both  rejoice  ana  feel  discouraged.  We  could 
feel  elated  from  the  fact  that  greater  interest  was  manifested  in  the  school  by  the  TnrHfl.nq  than 
ever  before,  resulting  in  increased  and  more  regular  attendance  and  fewer  runaways,  all  of 
which  is  directly  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  school  and  employees  are  supported 
by  the  parents.  We  were  also  very  much  gratified  from  the  increased  attendance  we  were  able 
to  secure  during  the  sugar-making  season.  Should  we  meet  with  similar  success  this  year,  we 
may  confidently  hope  soon  to  break  up  this  custom,  the  effect  of  which  is  demoralizing  to  the 
school  and  extremely  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
met  with  ever  increasing  success  each  succeeding  year  in  breaking  up  this  custom,  I  would  feel 
tempted  to  recommend  that  the  pupils  be  given  five  weeks7  vacation  at  this  time  and  be  held  an 
equivalent  length  of  time  during  July  and  August. 

The  interest  manifested  in  and  the  undoubted  benefit  derived  from  the  reading  circle  was 
another  cause  for  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Having  read  other  works  pertain- 
ing to  the  subjects,  we  were  unable  to  finish  the  course  in  the  selected  texts.  Several  of  the 
employees  are  therefore  utilizing  their  leisure  moments  during  vacation  completing  the  course. 

Having  touched  on  a  few  of  the  pleasant  features,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  at  this  time  to 
recount  a  few  of  the  many  hindrances  that  more  or  less  impede  progress.  First  and  foremost 
are  our  quarters,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  give  a  meager  description  to  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner in  a  recent  communication.  To  say  that  the  buildings  were  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion would  be  putting  the  matter  mildly.  The  boys1  play  room  and  dormitory  would  not  have 
been  used,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  a  barn  by  any- 
one who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  beasts.  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  were  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  Whenever  we  were  visited  with  a  shower  during  the  night  sleep  would 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  water  would  come  in  so  copiously  that  it  would  keep  us 
busy  between  carrying  out  what  would  fall  into  pans  and  pails  and  trying  to  find  a  dry  spot  to 
await  the  refilling  of  the  vessels.  However,  these  are  now  matters  of  history,  for  the  owner  of 
the  buildings  has  finally  given  us  a  new  roof. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  buildings  must  be  used  any  longer  for  school  purposes.  Their 
effect  upon  the  children  is  far  from  civilizing  and  refining.  The  aesthetic,  and  I  might  say  the 
moral,  senses  are  blunted  by  such  environments.  In  as  far  as  the  external  environment  of  a 
pupil  is  an  essential  factor  m  the  formation  of  character,  in  so  far  is  thorough  intellectual  and 
practical  education  hindered  in  its  true  growth. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  being  meager,  the  seamstress  was  unable,  with  the  limited  amount 
of  available  help,  to  make  many  new  garments,  mending  old  garments  consuming  the  major 
portion  of  her  time.  The  allowance  of  nats  and  shoes,  too,  was  far  from  being  ample.  Wearing 
mended  clothes  may  implant  habits  of  economy  and  be  of  some  practical  value,  but  the  wearing 
of  crownless,  brimless,  and  otherwise  illshapen  hats,  and  the  continued  wear  of  boots  and  shoes 
long  after  they  have  served  their  purpose,  lessens  the  wearer's  self  respect,  lowers  the  school  in 
his  estimation,  and,  in  short,  creates  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  and  aim 
of  education. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  we  transferred  a  number  of  our  pupils  to  the  industrial  school 
at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

We  were  visited  by  Col.  J.  G.  Wright,  inspector,  and  Col.  J.  J.  Anderson,  school  supervisor,  to 
both  of  which  gentlemen  we  feel  tmder  obligations  for  the  impartial  manner  in  which  they 
inspected  the  management  of  this  school  and  for  the  many  kind  suggestions  offered. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  better  than  ever  before.  We  had  but  one  case  of  sore  eyes,  and 
but  three  cases  in  which  the  pupils  were  required  to  take  to  their  beds. 

Our  garden  of  5  acres  gave  us  97  bushels  of  potatoes,  1  barrel  of  green  beans,  1  barrel  of  cucum- 
bers, 1  bushel  of  navy  beans,  and  195  bushels  of  beets,  carrots,  and  rutabagas.  The  yield  this 
year  will  be  more  than  double  the  above  quantity. 

Trusting  the  present  year  may  see  us  in  the  possession  of  new  and  more  commodious  quarters, 
and  feeling  under  renewed  obligations  to  our  esteemed  agent,  Maj.  Robert  M.  Allen,  and  Over- 
seer Dr.  E.  S.  Hart  for  their  kind  cooperation  throughout  the  year,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Kbauth  H.  Chessman,  Superintendent 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Agency, 
Browning,  Mont,,  September  20, 1897. 

Sir:  Complying  with  instructions  issued  this  office,  I  respectfully  submit  my 
report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  the  progress  of  the  Indians  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  so  far  as  I  can  so  do,  the  condition  and  attendance  at  the  schools, 
the  annual  census,  and  statistics  of  a  like  nature. 

The  total  number  of  persons  on  this  reservation  is  1,892,  and  although  the  births 
are  greater  in  number  than  the  deaths,  the  census  shows  a  falling  off  from  last 
year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  of  mixed  bloods  who  have  left  the  reser- 
vation, those  who  have  been  ordered  off  because  they  were  here  without  any  right, 
and  to  the  taking  up  of  a  number  of  tickets  of  persons  who  lived  on  land  just  off 
the  reservation,  yet  who  were  heretofore  carried  on  the  rolls.  To  me  it  seemed 
apparent  that  these  people,  living  off  the  reservation  and  making  their  living  there, 
had  no  right  to  be  carried  on  the  rolls,  and  accordingly  I  struck  them  off. 
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The  complete  recapitulation  of  the  census  gives  the  following  showing: 

Males  above  18  years  of  age _ 556 

Females  above  14  years  of  age -  ~  577 

School  children: 

Males  between  6  and  16 ..-. 201 

Females  between  6  and  16 152 

Males  between  16  and  18 44 

Males  under  6  years  of  age 148 

Females  under  6  years  of  age  _ 214 

Total,  all  ages 1,892 

There  are  two  separate  schools  on  this  reservation — the  Willow  Creek  School> 
with  eight  buildings,  and  the  Holy  Family  Mission  School.  There  are  at  the  lat- 
ter the  allotted  number  of  45  scholars,  and  a  few  more  whom  their  parents  have 
placed  there.  At  the  Willow  Creek  School  there  are  100  enrolled,  a  falling  off 
from  last  year  by  draft  to  attend  Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School.  As  yet  some  of 
the  parents  have  not  placed  their  children  in  the  schools,  but  the  police  will  soon 
have  the  enrollment  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  school,  125. 

Some  of  the  older  chiefs  and  Indians  are  very  desirous  that  the  children  should 
have  an  education,  but  many  of  them  encourage  their  children  to  run  away  from 
school  and  cause  much  annoyance  in  this  way.  To  overcome  this  I  have  issued 
an  order  that  no  person  shall  visit  the  school  without  a  permit  in  writing  from 
this  office. 

At  the  hospital  there  are  enrolled  19  scholars,  also  a  smaller  number  than  were 
in  attendance  last  year. 

The  teacher 8  at  the  schools  are  as  follows: 

At  Willow  Creek: 

W.  H.  Matson,  superintendent $1, 200 

C .  H .  Fain ,  teacher _ 720 

H.  J.  Kilgore,  industrial 720 

M.  C.  Matson,  teacher 660 

Florence  I.  Kilgore,  matron _ 600 

Zanna  O.  Groves,  assistant  matron 500 

Mary  Bross,  seamstress 500 

Alice  M.  Williamson,  cook_ _ * 480 

Mollie  E.  Sullivan,  laundress 480 

Phena  M.  Martin,  teacher.  _ 600 

Rose  Teasdale,  assistant  cook. 360 

Julia  Cobell,  assistant  laundress 180 

Frank  Racine,  night  watch 300 

At  the  hospital: 

Catharine  McLoon,  nurse $480 

Ellen  L.  Kendall,  teacher 600 

Mary  Robinson,  assistant  nurse 180 

Lillie  M.  Steele,  assistant  cook _ _. 180 

Victoria  Robinson,  cook 400 

Joe  Evans,  janitor 240 

Z.  T.  Daniel,  physician _ 900 

The  prevailing  sickness  among  the  pupils  at  the  hospital  is  scrofula,  bronchial, 
and  lung  troubles. 

During  that  part  of  the  nast  year  in  which  I  have  been  in  charge  at  this 
agency  the  progress  of  the  Indians  has  been  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the 
failure  to  get  lumber  in  for  building  purposes  and  the  worthlessness  of  such  lum- 
ber, which  made  its  rejection  necessary.  So,  as  far  as  building  was  concerned,  the 
Indians  could  not  make  the  progress  which  was  desired. 

In  the  matter  of  cattle  and  ranch  work  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  cattle  lost  to  the  Indians  by  failure  to  get  their  individual  and  ID  brands 
upon  them  will  be  very  small,  if  any,  and  although  they  will  not  have  the  sheds 
which  they  really  need,  the  great  amount  of  hay  put  up  and  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  Indians  will  insure  against  any  perceptible  loss  by  storms  and  blizzards  this 
winter. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  wire  for  fencing,  that  the  Indians  could 
this  year  fence  in  and  protect  their  hay  meadows,  and  thus  have  assurance  of  a 
good  crop  next  year,  and  also  protect  their  gardens  from  the  stock;  but  will  make 
an  effort  to  get  a  supply  of  wire  early  enough  next  spring  to  do  a  great  part  of 
this  work.    Some  of  these  Indians  are  desirous  of  putting  in  timothy  meadows 
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instead  of  the  native  grasses,  and  it  will  be  my  plan  to  experiment  with  the 
various  grains  and  grasses  to  find  which  will  bring  the  best  future  results  to  this 
people.    They  are  generally  fair  farmers,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  example. 

In  order  to  make  these  people  self-supporting,  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  their  cattle,  and  next  in  importance  to  their  existence  is  the  hay  and  grain;  but 
it  is  only  when  they  locate  at  a  distance  of  some  25  miles  eastward  from  the  moun- 
tains that  they  can  have  any  assurance  of  anything  in  the  form  of  a  crop  other 
than  native  grass. 

Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in  trying  to  prevent  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  the  Indians  administer,  to  sick  people  on  the  reservation.  All  efforts  to  break 
up  the  practice  have  proven  only  in  part  successful,  and  although  the  doctors  go 
personally  and  administer  to  the  sick,  they  no  sooner  leave  than  at  once  the  old 
' '  medicine  women"  compel  the  patient  to  quit  using  the  medicines,  and  then  by  the 
Indian  form  of  treatment  often  aggravate  the  case  into  a  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal  one.  I  have  already  begun  punishing  "  doctors  "  for  these  offenses,  and  hope 
in  time  to  break  up  their  barbarous  custom. 

The  general  condition  of  health  on  the. reservation  is  quite  good,  and  the  death 
rate  for  the  past  year  was  but  little  more  than  2.1  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  B.  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  November  2,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report. 
Population. — The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males 966 

Females 1,173 

Total 2,139 

Of  this  population  393  are  children  of  school  age.  The  total  population  this 
year  shows  an  increase  of  4  over  that  of  last  year:  last  year  showed  an  increase  of 
2,  and  the  year  before  an  increase  of  7  over  the  previous  year — that  is,  during  the 
last  three  years  there  has  been  a  yearly  increase.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had 
always  been  a  yearly  decrease  in  the  population.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Crows  as  a  nation  have  become  used  to  and  better  adapted  to  the  ways 
and  conditions  of  civilized  life,  and  that  they  are  settling  down  to  a  kind  of  life 
which  must  have  been  extremely  trying  to  them  in  their  savage  condition. 

Industries. — The  industries  of  these  Indians  are  agriculture^  stock  raising,  work- 
ing on  the  large  irrigating  ditch  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  freighting. 

The  industry  on  which  they  must  mainly  depend  above  all  others  for  their 
future  self-support  is  agriculture.  The  Department  fully  realizes  this  fact,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  and  fine  system  of  irrigating  ditches  which  it  is  pushing  to 
completion.  Some  minor  ditches  have  already  been  completed,  but  the  largest  and 
most  importent  one  is  not  yet  finished.  Agriculture  being  the  main  industry  to 
be  encouraged,  I  have  bent  all  my  energies  and  used  all  the  means  in  my  power  to 
advance  this  particular  industry. 

Cattle  raising  is  also  of  great  importance,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  in 
practice  to  advance  this  properly  along  with  agriculture  at  the  same  time.  It 
should  be  so  that  every  individual  family  would  have  its  own  cattle  and  would 
know  each  one  and  take  the  same  care  of  them  that  they  do  of  their  horses,  of 
which  they  take  good  care.  But  so  far  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  so  much  time 
on  farming  work  that  no  time  has  been  available  for  each  family  to  devote  to  its 
cattle. 

These  Indians  will  never  be  in  proper  shape  until  each  family  can  be  put  on  an 
allotment  which  will  be  the  future  permanent  home  of  that  family,  and  these  allot- 
ments can  not  be  made  until  the  Big  Horn  ditch  is  completed.  This  ditch  will  open 
np  to  cultivation  and  irrigation  an  immense  body  of  fine  arable  land  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Indians  will  have  to  be  allotted  and  settled  on  it.  But  these 
allotments  can  not  be  made  until  this  ditch  is  completed,  and  until  that  time  the 
farm  work  will  have  to  be  carried  on  under  such  ditches  as  are  already  completed. 
These  Indians  have  acquired  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of 
irrigating,  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant  four  years  ago,  and  when  they 
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can  be  put  on  permanent  allotments  each  family  should  have  its  own  cattle  to  look 
after,  and  they  should  be  able  by  that  time  to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
their  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  produce;  in  other  words,  to  live  just 
as  any  white  ranchman  does  who  has  his  farm  and  small  bunch  of  cattle.  I  feel 
sure  they  can  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  be  very  prosperous,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  be  entirely  self-supporting  and  independent.  The  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  agriculture  will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  this  report. 

Education. — Crow  Boarding  School  is  now  the  only  Government  school  on  the 
reservation,  Montana  Industrial  School  having  been  abolished  and  transferred  to 
it  last  summer.  The  St.  Xavier  Mission  School,  with  one  branch  on  the  Big  Horn, 
at  Big  Horn  subissue  station,  and  one  at  Pryor  subissue  station,  is  a  contract 
school,  aided  by  the  Government. 

The  enrollment  at  Crow  Boarding  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  "was 
134,  which  is  the  largest  number  of  pupils  it  ever  had.  This  does  not  include  the 
pupils  of  Montana  Industrial  School,  who  had  not  at  that  time  been  transferred. 
The  total  number  of  Government  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  very  much  in  excess 
over  any  past  year. 

I  have  had  to  obtain  most  of  the  pupils  by  force,  using  the  police  for  the  purpose. 
The  Crows  are  bitterly  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school  and  invent  all 
kinds  of  excuses  to  get  the  children  out  or  to  keep  from  sending  them  to  school. 
I  have  considered  it  my  main  duty  to  fill  the  school  with  all  available  pupils, 
and  that  done  I  have  left  all  details  of  school  work  with  the  superintendent.  The 
present  superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  Hanks,  is  a  practical  man,  firm  but  just  in  his 
discipline,  and  with  good  control  over  pupils  and  school  employees.  I  consider 
him  an  unusually  capable  man  for  the  position  he  holds. 

Recommendation  was  made  last  summer  that  the  Pryor  branch  of  St.  Xavier 
Mission  School  be  bought  from  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions  and  turned  into  a 
Government  school.  I  would  now  most  urgently  renew  this  recommendation. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  be  done  if  possible  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1898.  Crow  Boarding  School  will  be  very  much  crowded  to  take  care  of  all  the 
Government  pupils  during  the  winter,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  the 
Pryor  Creek  Indians  to  have  their  children  in  Crow  Boarding  School,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  far  away  from  them  (nearly  100  miles  by  road)  and  so  inaccessible 
in  the  cold  months  of  winter. 

Beview  of  the  work  done. — As  this,  in  all  probability,  will  be  my  last  annual  report 
I  beg  leave  to  review  briefly  the  work  done  and  results  accomplished  since  I  was 
put  in  charge  on  March  1,  1894. 

The  task  before  me,  on  assuming  charge,  was  very  plain  and  easy  to  understand, 
however  difficult  it  might  be  to  perform.  Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  was  to 
make  these  Indians  self-supporting  and  independent  of  Government  help. 

I  found  on  takiug  charge  about  400  acres  of  ground  in  some  state  of  cultivation, 
this  being  the  aggregate  of  all  cultivated  land  all  over  the  reservation.  On  this 
there  had  been  raised  the  previous  year  about  250,000  pounds  of  oats  and  perhaps 
1,000  pounds  of  wheat — certainly  not  more.  The  progress  made  in  agriculture 
will  be  shown  by  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  following  statistics  for  this 
year: 

Area  of  cultivated  land  in  1897,  3,900  acres,  on  which  were  raised: 

Pounds. 

Wheat _ _ 1,470,000 

Oats _. 980,000 

Corn. _ _ 78,000 

Potatoes  and  pumpkins  _  _ 886, 000 

Total 3,414,600 

Tons  of  hay  raised 2, 920 

In  the  spring  of  1896  a  steam-power  gristmill  for  grinding  wheat  and  corn  was 
completed,  and  on  July  1  of  that  year  all  rations,  except  the  beef  rations,  were  cut 
off  from  all  able-bodied  Indians.  There  was  some  hardship  the  first  year,  but 
this  was  anticipated,  and  it  was  counted  upon  that  this  very  hardship  would  have 
the  effect  of  rousing  up  the  lazy  and  making  them  do  a  little  thinking  for  them- 
selves. The  effect  of  this  enforced  thinking  is  shown  in  the  large  crops  raised 
this  year. 

How  near  the  object  worked  for,  that  is,  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting, 
has  been  attained,  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistics  for  this  year:  1,470,000 
pounda.of  wheat  will  make  1,029,000  pounds  of  flour,  which  would  give  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  reservation  nearly  five  100-pound  sacks  of  flour  to  last 
until  wheat  is  raised  again,  or  each  family  nearly  20  sacks.    This,  with  the  potatoes 
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and  pumpkins  and  other  necessary  articles  and  luxuries  purchased  from  sale  of 
oats  and  hay,  should  make  each  family  fare  as  well,  from  the  products  of  his  own 
labor,  as  the  ordinary  white  farmer. 

Buildings  and  improvements.— Two  subagencies,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  two 
subissue  stations,  have  been  established,  one  on  Pryor  Creek  and  one  on  the  Big 
Horn  River  at  St.  Xavier  Mission.  At  each  of  these  points  is  a  substantial  resi- 
dence for  the  farmer  in  charge,  a  warehouse,  and  a  slaughterhouse. 

A  dormitory  for  Indian  pupils,  a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  has  been  put  up. 
This  is  the  handsomest  building  at  the  agency,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
town.    It  has  fine  plumbing,  water-closets,  and  hot  and  cold  baths. 

The  steam-power  gristmill  has  been  mentioned.  The  steam  power  of  this  mill 
has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  water-supply  system  which  furnishes 
the  entire  agency  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  This  has  been  of  very 
great  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  more  especially  to  the  school.  It  also  furnishes 
a  strong  head  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 

A  sewerage  system  (underground)  for  the  school  has  been  constructed. 

Two  brick  residences  for  employees  have  been  built.  They  are  very  comfortable 
cottages  of  four  rooms  each.    Another  of  eight  rooms  is  now  being  commenced. 

On  my  taking  charge  here  the  roads  about  the  agency  were  impassable  for  wagons 
in  muddy  weather.  These  have  been  built  up,  graded,  and  drained  on  each  side 
so  that  they  are  now  as  fine  and  hard  roads  as  can  be  found  in  any  city.  Plank 
and  gravei  walks  have  been  made  for  all  foot  travel  throughout  the  agency. 

Lawns  of  clover  and  blue  grass  have  been  made  in  spots  which  were  formerly 
bare  or  covered  with  weeds.  More  than  1,000  .shade  trees  of  every  variety  that 
will  grow  in  this  climate  have  been  put  out.  When  these  trees  have  attained  two 
or  three  years'  growth,  they  will  help  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
agencies  in  the  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Watson, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry  and  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Crow  School. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  July  9, 1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Crow  Agency  Boarding  School,  end- 


_ .  a  fine  two-story  brick 
_     _  .  reading  room,  dining  l  oom, 

kitchen  and  creamery,  mess  rooms,  storeroom,  clothing  room,  sick  room,  play  room,  four 
employees'  rooms,  and  three  small  dormitories,  the  latter  containing  in  all  15,114  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  which  will  accommodate  50  pupils,  allowing  300  feet  to  the  pupil. 

Boys'  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  with  the  following  rooms:  Superintendent's  rooms, 
reception  room,  wash  room,  bathroom,  play  room,  and  three  dormitories,  each  28  by  30  feet, 
with  a  capacity  of  27,720  cubic  feet,  and  will  accommodate  92  pupils  with  the  above  allowance, 
making  a  sleeping  capacity  of  142  pupils. 

The  school  building  is  an  old  shack  entirely  unfit  for  use.  as  the  shingles  have  blown  off  in 
many  places,  leaving  holes  in  the  roof.  The  siding  is  rotten  and  in  many  places  the  boards  are 
ready  to  tall  off.  It  contains  two  rooms,  one  14  by  31  feet  and  one  31  by  42  feet.  The  latter  is 
used  as  an  assembly  room  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  100.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  as  there 
have  been  many  more  pupils  added  to  the  school,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

The  old  building  formerly  used  for  a  boys'  dormitory  contains  the  following.  Sewing  room, 
laundry,  workshop,  bakery,  one  schoolroom,  four  employees'  rooms  and  rooms  used,  to  store 
worn-out  and  useless  articles  which  accumulate  about  the  school. 

Attendance.— The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  134.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of  pupils 
ever  enrolled  at  the  school.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  half  of  the  school  year  was  131. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  schoolroom  work  has  continued  without  interruption,  excepting  the 
usual  holiday  recesses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  school  was  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: Advanced  or  grammar  room,  intermediate,  and  kindergarten*  During  the  second 
quarter  many  new  pupils  were  added  to  the  school,  making  it  necessary  to  have  another  teacher- 
Such  teacher  was  sent  here  by  the  Department  in  March  and  took  charge  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment.   With  the  fourth  teacher  closer  grading  could  be  made  and  better  work  done. 

The  teachers  have  all  been  faithful,  and  in  their  efforts  the  results  of  schoolroom  work  have 
been  highly  gratifying.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  pupils  speak  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly and  the  work  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Special  stress  has  been  laid  upon  devel- 
oping their  much-neglected  and  weakest  faculty,  i.  e.,  reasoning.  When  we  take  into  consid 
eratfon  the  amount  of  Indian  talk  which  has  been  carried  on  between  pupils  and  parents— who 
so  frequently  visit  the  school  and  whose  influence  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  school— I  think  they 
have  made  excellent  progress  in  learning  to  speak  the  English  language 

All  holidays  have  been  observed  ana  appropriate  programmes  prepared  and  rendered  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  ordinary  school,  and  which  showed  a  iftarked 
improvement,  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  children  spoke  so  as  to  be  fully  understood  by  all 
present.  At  each  time  our  small  assembly  room  was  well  filled  and  sometimes  crowded,  and 
many  had  to  remain  outside.  This  was  especially  true  on  Christmas  eve,  when  the  parents  ^ame 
out  in  a  goodly  number.  At  the  other  exercises  the  audience  was  composed  mostly  of  white  peo- 
ple, as  it  is  extremely  hard  to  interest  the  Indians  with  anything  of  a  literary  nature. 
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Christmas  trees.— Through  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office.  Eastern  friends,  and  friends  of  the 
school,  we  are  able  to  report  two  beautiful  Christmas  trees  well  filled  with  gifts  for  the  children. 
Any  one  being  near  or  present  that  evening  could  readily  realize  the  pressing,  need  of  a  larger 
assembly  hall. 

Evening  exercises.— Evening  exercises  have  been  held  during  the  year  up  to  May  1,  when  it  was 
thought  best  to  discontinue  them  so  as  to  give  the  children  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Sunday  school.— All  pupils  attended  Sunday  school  each  Sabbath  morning  and  preaching  service 
in  the  evening,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Congregational  missionary. 

Classification  of  pupils  June  30,  1897.— Primary  grade:  First  year,  male  37,  female  25,  total  62; 
second  year,  male  11,  female  9,  total  20;  third  year,  male  7,  female  3,  total  10;  fourth  year,  male 
8,  female  10,  total  18.  Advanced  grade:  First  year,  male  5,  female  6,  total  11;  second  year,  male 
10,  female  3,  total  13.    Total  enrollment,  male  78.  female  56,  total  134. 

Garden.— This  consists  of  12  acres  of  land  under  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation.  A  fine  straw- 
berry patch  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  berries  this  year.  Besides 
what  the  childrep  could  use,  we  sold  on  the  market  nearly  $40  worth  of  berries,  which  goes  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  fund.  We  have  planted  nearly  4  acres  of  potatoes,  which  look  very  fine  at 
this  time.  We  have  planted  and  have  growing  about  5,000  cabbages  and  5  acres  of  melons,  besides 
several  acres  of  sugar  cane,  which  is  almost  ready  for  use. 

Recommendations.— It  appears  to  me  that  a  school  building  that  would  accommodate  250  pupils 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  buildings  now  used  are  entirely  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils 
that  will  attend  this  year.  The  Montana  Industrial  School  having  been  abandoned  and  the  pupils 
added  to  this  school  will  show  an  enrollment  of  190.  Applications  of  new  pupils  to  the  number 
of  15— which  could  not  be  admitted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  room  to  accommodate  them— 
will  run  our  enrollment  to  205.    This  shows  the  necessity  of  a  new  school  building  at  once. 

It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  more  dining  and  sleeping  room  be  provided  at  once.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  sleeping  room  for  the  girls  is  only  for  50,  and  that  number  will  almost 
be  doubled  the  coming  year.  We  barely  have  room  in  our  dining  room  for  our  own  pupils,  and 
when  65  more  are  added  to  the  number  it  becomes  necessary  to  nave  room  for  them.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  new  building  or  an  addition  to  the  girls'  building.  The  latter  would  be  the 
better  thing  to  do.  An  addition  of  40  feet  on  the  west  side  and  of  the  same  height  would  furnish 
both  dining  and  sleeping  room  for  50  more  pupils,  besides  a  sewing  room  and  bakery,  which  are 
much  needed  at  the  school. 

With  these  very  necessary  improvements  and  the  able  corps  of  employees,  and  the  very 
hearty  cooperation  of  our  efficient  and  genial  agent,  First  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ensuing  year  will  be  the  most  progressive  that  Crow  boarding  school . 
has  ever  had. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  past  favors,  and  all  the  good  people  of  Crow  Agency,  who  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  success  and  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  this  school, 
lam, sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Hanks,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  First  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Jocko,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  August  20, 1897. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  dated  June  1,  1897, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

The  bands  and  tribes  of  this  reservation  are  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flathead, 
Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Kootenai  Indians,  who  number  1,631 ;  the  Lower  Kalispels,  who 
number  51;  the  Idaho  Kootenais,  numbering  40;  Charlo's  Band  of  Bitter  Root 
Flatheads,  numbering  185 ;  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokanes,  removed  to 
Jocko  Agency,  in  number  91. 

Civilization. — The  civilization  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  has  during  the 
past  year  steadily  progressed,  not  with  leaps  and  bounds,  but  with  certain,  steady 
strides ;  perhaps  not  with  as  much  show  of  progress  as  might  be  made  had  these 
Indians  a  large  fund  and  annuity  to  assist  them,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  tilling  the 
soil  and  cattle  raising  they  are  steadily  nearing  the  goal  of  providing  for  them- 
selves, unaided,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  They  are  nearly  all  living  in 
houses  upon  fenced  holdings. 

No  allotments  have  been  made,  as  they  are  extremely  opposed  to  the  survey  and 
allotment  of  their  reservation.  Each  is  allowed  practically  all  the  land  he  can 
fence  and  cultivate,  and  their  fields  and  fences  are  respected,  and  the  occasional 
differences  that  arise  in  taking-up  and  claiming  lands  are  amicably  adjusted  by 
the  judges  of  the  Indian  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  agent.  Occasionally  the 
jealousies  of  the  old  chiefs  interfere  somewhat  and  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
judges,  but  injustices  are  not  tolerated  and  but  little  friction  from  this  cause 
occurs. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  young  Indians  located  in  the  portions  of  the  reserve  best 
suited  to  agriculture  are  making  substantial  improvements.  A  glance  into  these 
Indians'  houses  will  quickly  convince  the  observer  that  there  are  grades  of  comfort 
and  progress  here,  as  among  all  people,  the  younger  couples  apparently  making 
commendable  efforts  toward  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  were  the  visitor  invited 
to  join  them  in  a  repast  he  could  note  their  decorous  manners  at  table  and  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  some  of  their  little  homes.  It  is  convincing  evidence  of 
their  desire  and  disposition  to  become  as  we  are. 
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Even  in  the  homes  of  the  older  people  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  lacking 
perhaps  in  cleanliness,  they  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilization,  even  though 
they  may  ridicule  the  younger  people  for  following  the  whites.  The  old  people 
lack  the  knowledge  of  suiting  things  to  changed  conditions.  They  knew  well  how 
to  keep  a  lodge  of  buffalo  skin  warm  and  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated,  and 
when  its  surroundings  became  offensive,  how  to  move  it,  but  to  properly  construct 
a  house,  that  it  may  be  warm  and  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated:,  is  not  known 
to  them;  neither  have  they  the  means  to  do  so  had  they  the  knowledge.  They  will 
burn  out  a  cook  stove  trying  to  make  a  heating  stove  out  of  it,  and  their  living 
room  be  alternately  freezing  and  overheated.  What  is  said  of  the  houses  of  the 
older  people  may  be  said  of  their  clothing.  Their  styles  do  not  change,  but  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  made  perforce  have,  from  the  warm  fur-lined  clothing 
and  buffalo  robes  to  the  cotton  skirt  and  threadbare  blanket.  The  result  is  that  a 
vast  majority  of  these  people  die  of  consumption  or  pulmonary  diseases. 

A  fund  should  be  established  and  set  apart  for  the  assistance,  at  least,  of  young 
couples  just  starting  in  life;  a  small  house  built  for  them,  with  proper  attention  given 
to  warmth  and  ventilation;  a  few  acres  should  be  fenced  and  plowed,  and  a  little 
surplus  lumber  and  materials  furnished  them  wherewith  to  construct  barns  and 
outhouses.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  a  little  help  at  the  proper  time  means 
much  in  determining  the  course  of  these  people.  As  far  as  possible,  with  the  lim- 
ited means  here  available,  help  has  been  extended  these  young  people  along  these 
lines,  but  we  can  not  reach  them  all.  Blessed  as  this  reservation  is  with  an 
abundance  of  timber,  the  cost  of  such  aid  will  be  comparatively  small. 

Irrigation. — Indispensably  allied  with  the  welfare  of  these  people  is  the  irrigation 
of  their  lands,  for  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  crop  here  without  it.  In  the  Jocko 
Valley  much  has  been  done,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Two  ditches,  each  about 
5  miles  in  length,  have  been  constructed,  and  wisely  and  properly  built;  but  they 
are  inadequate,  and  should  be  greatly  enlarged.  Instead  of  a  few  hundred ,  as  many 
thousand  inches  of  water  should  be  their  capacity. 

Few  places  in  the  arid  belt  are  so  favorably  situated  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  an  extensive  and  thorough  system  of  irrigation  as  is  the  Jocko  Valley.  Its 
water  supply  is  abundant  and  never-failing;  the  land  to  be  irrigated  amounts  to 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres,  and  while  it  is  gravelly  and  some  parts  stony,  it  is 
rich  and  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  fruit  as  well  as  grain. 

The  individual  effort  of  the  Indians  has  made  a  considerable  portion  of  the  val- 
ley productive,  and  two  ditches  of  over  a  mile  in  length  have  been  surveyed  by  me 
this  year,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  farmer,  completed  in  time  for 
use  this  season.  We  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  in  this  work  for  individual 
effort  and  enterprise,  as  in  future  the  additional  supply  must  be  made  by  con- 
structing a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake  at  the  head  of  Finlay  Creek  or  come  from 
the  Jocko  River,  entailing  the  construction  of  a  flume  and  more  work  and  outlay 
of  money  than  an  individual  Indian  can  do  or  make. 

I  recommend  the  enlarging  of  the  present  flumes  and  ditches  to  a  capacity  of 
4,000  inches  each  and  the  construction  of  lateral  ditches;  also  the  construction 
of  two  additional  ditches,  each  of  about  2£  miles  in  length,  in  the  Mission  Valley,  to 
irrigate  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  Spokane  Indians  recently  removed  to  this 
reservation.  Without  this  needed  improvement  I  fear  they  will  become  discour- 
aged and  disheartened  in  their  attempts  to  farm  and  support  themselves. 

Many  other  portions  of  this  reserve  can  be  improved  and  made  productive  by  a 

E roper  system  of  irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  out  with  an  outlay  of  money  per- 
aps  not  now  available  for  this  purpose;  but  should  the  commission  now  nego- 
tiating for  the  cession  of  a  portion  or  this  reserve  succeed  and  a  fund  be  derived 
from  the  sale,  I  certainly  think  that  a  large  portion  of  it  should  be  set  aside  for 
irrigation  purposes  and  improvements. 

Cattle. — A  very  important  industry  here  is  cattle  raising,  and  thousands  of  fat 
cattle  are  annually  shipped  from  here  to  the  Chicago  market  and  many  sold  to  the 
local  butchers  and  dealers  throughout  the  State.  The  number  of  cattle  sold  and 
shipped  this  season  will  probably  reach  6,000,  and  there  will  remain  upon  the  range 
at  least  10,000  head.  This  is  a  profitable  industry  and  should  be  fostered  in  every  way. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  range  is  fast  deteriorating,  and  will  soon  be  ruined 
by  the  countless  ponies  (in  Western  vernacular,  "cayuses")  that  cover  this 
reserve.  They  number  over  15,000,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  belong  to  the 
Umatilla  allotted  Indians.  Some  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  horses.  A  rule  or  law  that  is  in  force  throughout  the  State  prohibiting 
stallions  from  running  at  large,  if  enforced  here,  would  in  a  few  years  reduce  the 
number  of  useless  and  scrubby  animals.    If  possible,  such  a  law  should  be  enacted. 

The  cattle  ranging  here  are  owned  largely  by  a  few  mixed  bloods  and  Indians, 
and  several  white  men  married  to  Indian  women  hold  and  graze  large  bands, 
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claiming  their  wives  own  the  same.  Some  outside  white  men  persist  in  allowing 
their  cattle  to  graze  here,  thongh  their  cattle  are  repeatedly  driven  out  by  the 
Indian  police.  These  conditions  should  be  changed  and  remedied  by  fencing  the 
north  line  and  expelling  such  squaw  men. 

Commission.-- On  April  4, 1897,  two  members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  treat 
with  these  tribes  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  visited  this  reserve  and 
held  a  council,  or  talk,  with  these  people,  and  the  strong  aversion  and  opposition 
to  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  their  lands  at  once  developed,  and  after  stating  their 
business  and  their  desire  to  be  fair  and  honest  with  the  Indians  should  they  con- 
sent to  treat,  they  were  met  with  the  flat  refusal  to  sell  any  portion.  Chief  Michel, 
of  the  Lower  Kalispels,  said: 

Just  ten  years  ago  three  commissioners  (Wright,  Andrews,  and  Daniels)  came  here,  who  told 
us  they  were  authorized  by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  with  my  people.  They  talked  just 
as  fair,  just  as  honest,  ana  made  much  the  same  promises  that  you  do.  Twenty-five  families 
signed  the  treaty,  and  we  left  our  lands  and  homes  in  the  Kalispel  v  alley  and  moved  to  the  Flat- 
head Reservation,  and  where  are  the  things  they  promised  us?  We  have  not  received  them. 
Oo  back  to  Washington  and  tell  the  President  that  when  the  promises  of  ten  years  ago  are  kept 
we  will  listen  to  new  proposals. 

The  treaty  referred  to  by  Chief  Michel  was  one  made  at  Sand  Point,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  by  Commissioners  Wright,  Andrews,  and  Daniels,  but  I  am  informed 
it  has  never  been  ratified  by  Congress,  for  what  reason  is  of  course  unknown  to 
me;  but  these  Indians  left  their  homes  and  came  here  in  good  faith,  and  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  It  would  not  require  a  large 
appropriation,  and  I  desire  earnestly  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  obtain  Congressional  action  in  this  matter.  Unless  this  is  done,  I  am  satis- 
fied it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  these  tribes,  for  this  is  not 
their  only  grievance  and  accusation  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Farming. — During  the  past  year  favorable  and  timely  rains  have  fallen,  and  the 
crops  promise  to  be  very  good  except  in  a  few  localities,  where  the  ravages  of  the 
grasshopper  has  ruined  the  grain  and  vegetables.  This  pest  seems  annually  to  • 
scourge  the  valley  known  as  Camas  Prairie,  where  the  Lower  Kalispels  have  set- 
tled, and  has  well-nigh  discouraged  their  attempts  at  farming.  Little  except  hay 
will  be  harvested  there  this  year.  The  wheat  and  oats  elsewhere  look  splendid, 
and  a  slightly  increased  acreage  over  last  year  was  planted.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  are  abundant  and  good. 

Police  and  judges. — The  police  force  numbers  11  privates  and  1  officer — a  cap-  i 

tain — and,  although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  men  for  $10  per  month,  their 
service  has  been  usually  satisfactory  and  their  duties  well  performed;  in  some 
respects  it  might  be  bettered.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  defray  their 
legitimate  expenses  when  dispatched  to  distant  points  and  to  feed  their  horses 
while  on  duty  at  the  agency. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indian  judges  have  been  regularly  called  to  sit  in 
judgment  of  the  petty  offenses  committed  and  to  adjust  the  differences  of  neigh- 
bors. Some  of  their  left-handed  decisions  would  provoke  a  smile,  but  by  dint  of 
advice  and  explanations  of  the  law  somewhere  near  justice  is  meted  out. 

Several  prisoners  have  escaped  from  the  guardhouse  at  this  agency.  It  is 
unfitted  for  the  detention  of  prisoners,  and  should  be  provided  with  iron  or  steel 
cells  of  some  some  sort. 

Two  serious  fires  occurred  upon  the  reserve  during  the  past  year,  one  consuming 
the  agency  office  and  principal  warehouse,  October  21, 1896,  and  the  other,  occur- 
ring a  month  later,  burning  one  of  the  three-story  school  buildings  at  St.  Ignatius 
Mission.  Both  seem  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin,  but  the  self-confessed  per- 
petrator of  the  crime  at  St.  Ignatius  could  not  oe  convicted  under  the  rulings  and 
instructions  of  the  Federal  court  judge  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

Roads  and  bridges. — Satisfactory  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  upon  the 
roads  and  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  No  aid  from  the  Government  has  been 
asked  or  received.  A  very  important  grade  from  Ravalli  Station  to  St.  Ignatius 
was  completed  and  put  in  good  repair.  Recent  rains  have  made  the  old  road  impas- 
sable ana  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Bridges  and  culverts  over  numerous 
streams  have  been  repaired  by  agency  employees,  assisted  by  Indians;  but  while 
much  has  been  accomplished  more  must  be  done  to  insure  safe  and  easy  traffic 
over  the  mountain  roads  and  passes  of  the  reserve.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Jocko 
River  should  be  constructed  in  the  canyon.  The  Indians  take  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  roads  of  the  reservation  are  better  than  those  of  the  adjacent  county. 

The  reservation  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  has  its  road  supervisor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  roads  under  his  jurisdiction  in  repair,  and  the  work 
divided  so  that  each  is  allowed  to  do  his  quota  of  work  as  near  his  home  as  possible, 
but  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  camp  at  distant  points.  In  view  of 
the  f  a^t  that  high  water  and  heavy  rains  at  certain  seasons  entail  a  great  amount 
of  work  upon  the  roads  annually,  their  condition  is  satisfactory. 
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Education. — The  education  of  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  has  heretofore  been 
entirely  let  by  contract,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers — the 
larger  boys  directly  under  their  control,  the  larger  girls  under  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  kindergarten  taught  by  the  Ursuline  nuns. 

It  is  an  industrial  school,  one-half  of  each  day  devoted  to  study,  the  other  to 
work,  with  ample  recreation  hours.  A  large  play  yard,  a  portion  of  which  is  cov- 
ered, secures  to  the  pupils  outdoor  exercise  in  any  sort  of  weather,  and  in  winter  a 
large  ice  pond  and  toboggan  slide  furnishes  sport  and  amusement  for  recreation 
hours.  The  shops  are  arranged  along  the  playground  and  consist  of  a  shoe  shop, 
saddlery,  printing  office,  tin  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  are  in 
charge  of  competent  teachers  and  instructors.  Besides  the  trades  the  boys  are 
taught  on  the  large  farm  and  garden  the  industries  of  horticulture  and  farming, 
and  the  use  of  modern  machinery  as  well  as  the  commoner  tools  and  implements. 
They  are  also  taught  in  the  saw,  planing,  and  shingle  mills  how  to  manufacture 
lumber,  in  the  flour  mill  modern  milling,  and  in  the  dairy  how  to  make  butter  and 
cheese. 

The  school  buildings  proper  are  large  three-story  structures,  fitted  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  baths,  water-closets,  fire  hose, 
and  two  exits  from  all  dormitories  and  schoolrooms.  A  large  plunge  bath  is  fitted 
up  for  the  enjoyment  of  boys.  Each  room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  high 
ceilings  and  ample  floor  space.  Each  pupil  has  to  himself  a  single  bed,  with  ample 
and  clean  covering.    The  sanitary  arrangements  are  well-nigh  perfect. 

In  the  department  for  the  larger  girls  is  the  same  division  of  study  and  work 
and  recreation;  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Department  is  followed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  and  the  girls  are  taught  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  baking, 
cooking,  dairying,  butter  making,  carding,  weaving,  and  poultry  farming.  The 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  pervades  this  department,  and  the  happy  faces  of  these 
children  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  cling  to  these  Sisters,  few  caring  to 
take  their  annual  vacation  except  when  accompanied  by  them,  speaks  more  in 
their  praise  than  words  of  mine  can  do. 

The  kindergarten  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  department  of  this  •  school. 
These  tots  are  taught  and  trained  by  Sisters  whose  trade  is  teaching  little  ones,  and 
this  primary  work  fits  them  for  intelligent  study  in  the  more  advanced  grades. 
Here  they  quickly  forget  their  native  tongue  and  speak  English  without  accent. 
This  department  is  filled  to  its  present  capacity,  and  good  health  prevails  among 
the  children.  As  in  the  other  departments,  the  dormitories  and  class  rooms  are 
well  suited  to  their  use  and  purpose;  are  well  lighted,  airy,  and  comfortable. 

The  completeness  and  good  work  of  this  industrial  school  is  not  perhaps  appre- 
ciated by  the  Department,  but  certainly  is  by  the  agent  and  the  Indians  themselves. 
Its  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175,000,  is  the 
result  of  years  of  industry,  frugality,  and  good  management. 

Here  they  have  built  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  for  extending  so  good  a  work  and 
school  is  being  gradually  curtailed  by  adverse  legislation. 

Agency  school. — At  the  agency  is  a.  small  two- story  school  building,  constructed 
by  file  Jesuit  missionaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Charlo's  Band  of  Flat- 
heads.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  mission  school,  and  the  same  methods  and  work  are 
here  carried  on. 

Kootenais. — This  tribe  has  made  the  least  progress  of  any  upon  this  reserve. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  farmer  has  been  placed  among  them,  little  progress  has 
been  made.  They  live  largely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  spend  their  large 
leisure  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Their  chief,  Eneas,  strange  to  say,  is  far  better 
than  his  people,  but  seems  to  fear  his  own,  and  is  therefore  of  little  assistance 
in  the  enlightenment  and  civilization  of  this  tribe.  They  are  the  only  tribe  living 
here  who  do  not  respect  the  marriage  vow. 

Charlo's  band.— Chief  Charlo  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  nonprogressive  type  of 
Indian  who  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  these  tribes.  He  is  always 
on  hand  with  a  grievance,  and  accusing  the  Government  of  bad  faith  and  broken 
promises.  He  does  all  in  his  power  to  stay  the  civilization  of  his  people — to  keep 
children  from  attending  school.  Jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  Indian  court,  he 
does  what  he  can  to  hamper  and  defeat  their  decisions  and  the  actions  of  the 
Indian  police.  The  evident  leaning  of  some  of  the  police  and  judges  toward  this 
nonprogressive  chief  and  their  resentment  toward  breaking  up  of  tribal  customs 
has  caused  me  to  make  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  court  and  police 
force.  • 

Missionaries. — The  missionaries  upon  this  reserve  belong  to  the  Jesuit  order. 
They  have  been  among  these  Indians  for  over  fifty  years,  and  have  Christianized 
practically  all  of  the  members  of  these  tribes.  Four  churches  have  been  built  upon 
this  reserve,  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  marriages,  baptisms,  and  funeral  rites 
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are  pef  ormed  by  the  Catholic  priests.  The  missionaries ,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
directly  with  school  work,  number  six.  To  their  influence  and  control  over  these 
people  is  due  in  a  great  measure  their  progress  and  peaceful  disposition,  and 
caused  the  "old  timers"  of  Montana  to  say  at  one  time  "it  was  safer  to  camp 
with  Flathead  Indians  than  with  strangers."  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  their 
praise,  and  the  people  of  this  State  delight  in  honoring  the  memory  of  those  self- 
sacrificing  pioneers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  T.  Carter, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency, 
Harlem,  Mont,  August  9,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  dated  June  1, 
1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897: 

The  post-office  and  telegraphic  address  of  the  agency  is  Harlem  Station,  Mont.f 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4  miles  distant  from  the  agency. 

Population. — The  census  taken  June  30  last  shows: 

Males - 634 

Females -      671 

Total 1,305 

Of  which  number  711  are  Assinniboines  and  594  Gros  Ventres,  divided  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years 341 

Females  over  14  years 300 

Children  between  6  and  16  years _ 269 

Children  under  6  years 395 

Births  during  year _ 35 

Deaths  during  year _ 42 

Reservation. — This  reservation  contains,  approximately,  500,000  acres  of  land  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  Montana,  within  50  miles  of  the  Canadian  line.  It  is 
estimated  that  50,000  acres  is  suitable  for  farming,  the  remainder  being  grazing 
and  hay  land. 

No  survey  nor  allotments  have  been  made  on  the  reservation,  it  being  stipulated 
in  the  agreement  of  October,  1895,  that  the  Indians  would  not  be  required  to  take 
their  lands  in  severalty. 

Agency. — While  the  buildings  at  the  agency  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cisms in  former  reports,  I  have,  by  putting  on  some  labor  and  material  in  making 
storm  doors  and  windows  for  winter,  screens  for  the  same  for  use  in  summer,  also 
two  coats  of  paint  for  each  building,  made  them  as  comfortable  as  the  general  run 
of  buildings  I  have  seen  at  Indian  agencies.  They  are  now  in  a  reasonably  good 
state  of  repair.  , 

Habits. — The  habits  of  these  Indians  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
making  commendable  efforts  in  adopting  the  ways  of  the  whites;  nearly  all  of 
them  wear  citizens'  clothes.  They  live  in  fairly  good  houses,  and  are  deserving  of 
much  credit  for  their  advancement  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  about  their  homes. 

The  Indians,  generally,  are  very  fond  of  whisky,  and  I  suppose  these  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  very  little 
indulgence  in  this  vicious  habit.  Every  effort  has  been  used  to  prevent  it.  They 
consent  much  more  willingly  than  heretofore  to  parting  with  their  long  hair, 
many  frequently  coming  to  the  office  and  asking  for  someone  to  relieve  them  of 
their  surplus  hirsute  appendages. 

Condition. — As  predicted  in  my  report  of  last  year,  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  are  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Assinniboines'  who  left  Milk  River  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  change  and 
agree  that  their  condition  is  improved  thereby.  They  have  much  better  houses, 
and  every  family  is  located  on  a  separate  ranch,  with  their  own  fields  and  other 
improvements;  this  being  a  notable  departure  from  their  life  on  Milk  River,  where 
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they  lived  in  villages.  They  have  built  sheds  and  corrals,  and  are  now  much 
better  prepared  to  engage  successfully  in  the  industry  of  stock  raising,  which  is 
their  only  way  or  hope  of  becoming  self-supporting. 

The  Gros  Ventres,  who  have  resided  at  the  mountains  for  several  years,  have 
improved  their  houses,  enlarged  their  ranches,  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  the 
way  of  civilization  and  the  accumulation  of  property. 

Several  new  ranches  have  been  located  during  the  past  year  by  young  men,  who, 
having  attained  their  majority,  married.  They  have  worked  faithfully  and  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  building  their  houses,  establishing  fields,  and  making  other 
necessary  improvements  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  good,  comfortable  home 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Agriculture. — The  Indians  have  shown  considerable  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  farming 
the  past  year.  Much  new  ground  was  broken  and  quite  a  number  of  new  fields 
established.  They  were  anxious  to  try  the  irrigation  systems,  and  were  much 
more  hopeful  of  raising  a  crop  than  heretofore.  They  put  their  fields  in  good 
order  and  have  worked  faithfully. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  garden  seeds  were  furnished 
and  issued  to  the  Indians.  They  were  planted  in  due  season,  but  the  results  of 
their  labor  will  not  be  what  we  hoped  for,  nor  what  it  should  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  displayed.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture  during  the  planting  season, 
the  grain  and  garden  seeds  were  slow  in  sprouting,  which  gave  the  crops  quite 
a  setback  and  resulted  in  an  injury  from  which  they  could  not  recover.  The 
farmers  in  their  several  districts  diligently  looked  after  the  cultivation  of  the 
crops  and  in  making  all  possible  use  of  the  irrigation  ditches.  The  prospects  now 
are  that  a  fair  crop  of  grain  will  be  raised,  together  with  a  quantity  of  vegetables. 

Irrigation. — Two  systems  of  irrigation  have  been  completed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion during  the  past  year.  The  Peoples  Creek  system  has  been  operated  during 
the  present  season,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  drawback  is,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  flowing  during  the  dry  period  to  cover  the  ground 
contemplated. 

The  Lodge  Pole  system  has  been  operated  with  only  partial  success;  the  trouble 
with  this  system  being,  likewise,  an  insufficient  head  of  water.  Both  systems 
have  been  well  looked  after  by  the  farmers,  and  all  available  water  was  used  to 
the  best  advantage  on  the  grain  fields  and  gardens  of  the  Indians. 

The  third  system  allowed  under  the  authority  dated  June  25, 1895,  known  as  the 
Peoples  CreeK  system  near  Milk  River,  has  been  abandoned.  Owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  the  creek  in  that  vicinity,  the  results,  I 
believe,  will  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  authorized  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  system. 

Stock  raising. — The  Indians,  from  experience  and  teaching,  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  most  profitable  industry  for  them  to  adopt  and  the  one  that 
will  afford  them  a  greater  revenue  is  stock  raising.  It  is  the  only  profitable  one 
followed  by  the  whites  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Their  reservation  affords  a 
splendid  range,  and  with  proper  care  and  attention  they  could  soon  be  independent, 
from  this  source.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  they  are  taking  better  care  of  their 
stock,  especially  cattle,  than  ever  heretofore.  They  have  built  sheds  and  corrals 
and  are  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  hay  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

The  sales  of  beef  cattle  they  have  made  to  the  Government  have  had  a  good 
effect  and  been  a  good  lesson  in  demonstrating  to  them  the  cash  value  of  a  1,200 
or  1,400  pound  steer.  Last  year  I  purchased  250,000  pounds  gross  beef  from  them, 
and  this  year,  I  believe,  I  will  have  no  trouble  in  buying  300,000  pounds,  the 
amount  estimated  for  and  authorized  by  the  Department,  without  depleting  the 
breeding  capacity  of  the  herd. 

One  thousand  head  of  2-year-old  heifers,  furnished  by  your  office,  were  received 
and  issued  to  them  in  June  last.  They  were  much  pleased  with  them  and  have 
displayed  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  attention  since  receiving  them. 

Proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  round-up.  Two  parties,  composed  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  tribe,  headed  by  competent  white  men,  went  over  the  range 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  The  result  was  fairly  satisfactory,  several  hundred 
head  of  cattle  having  been  found  and  returned  to  the  reservation,  together  with  a 
good  number  of  calves.  The  latter  were  properly  branded  and  turned  over  to 
their  respective  owners. 

Last  winter  was  a  severe  one  on  cattle  and  there  was  considerable  loss,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Indians  suffered  any  more,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  owners.  It 
had  a  good  effect,  however,  as  it  showed  the  Indians  the  importance  of  close  herd- 
ing their  cattle  and  gathering  hay  to  feed  them  during  the  winter  months. 

Education. — The  industrial  boarding  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  much  good  work  has  been  done.  The  attendance  has  at  all  times 
been  kept  up  to  its  full  capacity. 
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The  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  good,  the  several  teachers  displaying  much 
earnestness  and  efficiency  in  instructing  the  children  in  the  various  grades  of  the 
school.  The  children  have  been  contented  and  have  evidently  done  their  part 
toward  securing  an  education. 

The  other  departments  have  been  presided  over  by  competent  and  faithful 
employees,  who  have  done  their  work  well.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  industrial  branch.  The  school  farm  and  garden  have  been  well  cultivated  by 
the  boys,  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher. 
The  irrigation  plant  gave  some  trouble  in  the  beginning,  but  the  difficulty  was 
finally  overcome  and  an  abundance  of  water  was  put  on  the  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  prospects  for  a  good  yield  are  flattering,  which  will  afford  the  children 
a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables. 

A  large  pasture,  containing  about  600  acres,  was  added  to  the  school  grounds 
early  in  the  spring.  This  will  afford  good  grazing  for  their  herd  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  be  a  means  of  holding  them  together  and  prevent  them  from  straying 
away  during  stormy  seasons.  We  also  built  a  pasture  and  hay  ground,  for  school 
use,  about  6  miles  from  the  agency,  in  the  vicinity  of  Snake  Butte.  This  inclosure 
can  be  watered  from  a  spring  by  a  system  of  ditches  recently  constructed,  and 
will  afford  considerable  hay,  besides  making  a  good  summer  pasture.  The  labor 
in  making  all  these  improvements,  excepting  the  ditches,  was  performed  by  the 
schoolboys,  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  employees. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  with  the  school  cattle,  and  the  herd  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  boys  take  an  interest  in  handling  stock  and  I  desire  to  give 
them  all  the  encouragement  in  my  power  to  foster  the  same. 

The  larger  boys  and  girls  have  been  kept  at  the  school  during  vacation,  and  for 
the  month  of  July  there  was  an  attendance  of  30  pupils.  This  plan  was  inaugu- 
rated mainly  to  protect  the  larger  girls  from  the  evil  associations  of  the  camps  and 
the  temptations  they  would  naturally  be  subjected  to.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the 
plan  is  working  satisfactorily. 

The  school  plant  should  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  reservation.  A 
building  containing  recitation  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  should  be  erected  by 
all  means. 

The  contract  school  at  St.  Paul's  Mission,  under  the  supervision  of  Father 
Charles  Mackin,  has  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  year.  The  terms  of 
their  contract  have  been  faithfully  and  honestly  complied  with  and  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the  pupils  during  this  session.  The  schoolroom  work  is  of 
a  high  order  and  all  the  other  branches  are  maintained  with  equal  proficiency. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  always  in  good  order  and  an  air  of  general  pros- 
perity pervades  the  premises.  The  farm  and  garden  are  successfully  operated,  and 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  stock  form  one  of  the  principal  industries  taught  the 
boys.  This  school  is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  its  good  work  and  influence  on 
the  reservation. 

Sanitary. — There  has  been  no  sickness  of  a  serious  character  during  the  year 
Consumption  and  scrofula  are  the  main  afflictions  of  these  people  and  demand  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  agency  physician.  No  epidemics  or 
contagion  have  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria.  These 
were  promptly  quarantined,  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  prevented.  By 
experience  ana  teaching  the  Indians  are  realizing  the  importance  of  proper  venti- 
lation in  their  houses  and  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  their  habits,  and  with  care 
and  moderation  in  their  diet  good  results  will  follow.  They  seem  to  be  cultivating 
a  taste  for  vegetables  raised  on  their  ranches.  The  physician  has  been  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  work,  responding  promptly  to  calls  and  making  regular  semi- 
monthly trips  to  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Police. — The  police  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  roatine  work,  carrying  the  mail,  and  general  watchfulness  in  the 
various  camps  throughout  the  reservation.  No  crimes  have  been  committed  and 
no  disorders  have  occurred,  and  altogether  it  has  been  a  quiet  year  in  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

Missionary  work  and  morals. — The  only  mission  on  the  reservation  is  conducted  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  Ursuline  Order  of  Nuns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  done  good  work  among  the 
Indians,  and  their  influence  has  been  most  beneficial.  There  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  400  communicants  of  this  church. 

The  moral  condition  of  these  paople  is,  I  believe,  slowly  but  steadily  improving. 

Subagency.— The  subagency  is  located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains  40  miles  from 
the  agency.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  are  now  liv- 
ing in  that  locality,  the  greater  part  of  our  improvements  during  the  year  have 
been  made  at  this  point.  Under  authority  from  your  office  a  blacksmith,  wheel- 
wright, and  carpenter  shop  combined  has  been  erected,  in  order  that  the  work 
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required  in  these  departments  might  be  done  nearer  the  homes  of  the  Indians  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  them  traveling  the  long  distance  to  the  agency  for  repairs  and 
other  work  needed.  Under  the  same  authority,  three  dwellings  were  erected,  and 
the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  farmer  now  reside  there.  The  plan  works  highly 
satisfactory.  I  have  also  had  built,  by  the  regular  force  of  employees,  two  other 
buildings,  one  for  office  use  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  physician  as  a  dispensary. 

Indian  traders. — There  are  two  trading  stores  on  the  reservation— one  at  the 
agency  and  one  at  Peoples  Creek  near  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 

Products  of  Indian  labor. — During  the  year  the  Indians  have  earned: 

From  transportation  of  Indian  supplies $1, 372. 41 

From  sale  of  wood _ 475. 00 

From  sale  of  oats _ 847. 98 

From  sale  of  beef  cattle... 7,068.09 

From  sale  of  lumber.  _ _ : 1, 067. 56 

From  sale  of  house  logs 170. 00 

From  sale  of  shingles,  stone,  and  sand _  160.50 

From  labor  on  irrigation  ditches 4, 224. 00 

Total I..... .._ 15,385.54 

Conclusion. — I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  assistance  and  support  ren- 
dered me  in  the  performance  of  official  duties;  also  the  employees  for  the  prompt 
and  faithful  performance  of  their  several  duties  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  agency. 

.  Statistics  and  report  of  Superintendent  Spray  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Luke  C.  Hays,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Belknap  School. 

Fort  Belknap  School,  July  $i,  1897. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  arrived  at  this  post  and  took  charge  on  the  1st  day  of  June  last. 

My  impressions  are  pleasant,  both  of  the  children  and  the  work  accomplished.  The  former 
use  English  surprisingly  well,  and  appear  intelligent  and  docile.  The  school  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  much  crowded,  and  yet  I  notice  children  who  are  not  in  any  school.  I  think  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  the  work  has  not  been  all  it  should,  but  likely  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  because  of  interrupted  work  and  other  conditions. 

To  my  surprise  and  pleasure  I  learned  that  runaways  from  this  school  were  almost  unknown; 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  the  more  mature  of  the  large  girls  will  be 
kept  at  the  school  continuously;  also  quite  a  number  of  the  boys  remain,  so  that  from  twenty  to 
thirty  children  will  be  at  school  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

More  room  for  the  schoolroom  exercises  is  very  necessary.  Additional  dormitory  space  seems 
to  be  imperatively  demanded  in  order  that  physical  and  moral  health  be  maintained.  The  lack 
of  an  assembly  room  for  general  and  special  exercises  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  thwarts  the 
success  of  some  branches  of  the  work. 

The  water  supply  is  totally  inadequate,  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to  be  any.  There  is  only 
one  small  cistern,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  water  for  drinking  purposes.  Milk  River  is, 
however,  convenient,  and  from  it,  with  wagon  and  barrels,  the  water  used  is  taken;  ordinarily 
it  does  fairly  well  for  laundry,  cooking,  etc.  The  supply  of  ice  stored  is  abundant,  and  adds 
much  to  comfort  and  health.  Six  miles,  or  near  that,  away  there  is  a  large  spring  giving  an 
abundant  supply  of  what  appears  to  be  water  of  an  extra  quality.  This  should  be  Drought  to 
the  school. 

Through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  Agent  L.  C.  Hays  the  school  irrigation  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion and  an  abundant  supply  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 'such  other  garden  vegetables  as  can  be 
produced  in  this  latitude  seems  assured. 

The  school  herd  of  cattle  is  doing  well  and  is  a  valuable  means  of  training  for  the  boys  in  a  line 
of  work  most  remunerative  in  this  section.  The  milk  supplied  adds  to  the  bill  of  fare,  also  giving 
the  girls  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  care  therefor  and  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  making 
butter,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  food  which  a  well-conducted  dairy  may  be  made  to  supply. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  W.  Spray,  Superintendent 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
(Through  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Poplar,  Mont. ,  September  7, 1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1897,  census  and  accompanying  papers. 
Census  shows: 

Sioux ._ ..- 1,219 

Assinniboine _-_  702 

Total ._. 1,921 

School  children 405 

a  decrease  from  last  year  by  95,  accounted  for  principally  in  the  mortality  of  the 
infants  in  arms  and  aged  people.  Syphilis  (inherited)  takes  off  a  good  many  chil- 
dren in  the  first  months  of  their  lives,  and  bad  whisky  furnished  by  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  Montana  on  the  edges  of  the  reserve  is  not  conducive  to  the  longevity 
of  the  red  man. 

Crops.— The  past  has  been  a  bad  season  for  agriculture.  There  has  been  but  one 
rain  which  wet  the  ground  over  one-half  inch  the  whole  year  so  far.  Still,  in  some 
favored  places  on  the  reserve  fair  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  have  been  raised. 

Irrigation. — The  Poplar  Creek  ditch  has  done  good  service,  and  it  is  completed, 
and  covers  all  the  ground  that  stream  can  irrigate  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. Wheat  was  not  a  success,  but  a  very  large  crop  of  oats  and  some  smaller 
grain  and  plenty  of  vegetables  for  the  school.  Timothy  and  alfalfa  produced 
heavy  yields.  The  latter  has  given  two  heavy  cuttings.  All  hay  put  up  at  the 
agency  proper  (Poplar)  has  been  cut  from  the  irrigated  fields  under  the  ditch,  fully 
600  tons,  at  a  cost  of  about  one-half  the  amount  allowed.  The  Indians  have  put 
up  fair  stacks  of  hay  for  their  cattle  and  horses. 

Stock. — These  Indians  are  pretty  well  provided  with  horses  and  ponies.  In  cattle 
they  haVe  about  2,600  head;  sheep  (the  Assinniboines) ,  about  1,800 — old  sheep  and 
lambs.  They  have  done  well  with  their  cattle,  under  the  fear  of  punishment  in 
case  they  disposed  of  or  neglected  them — even  that  not  successful  in  every  instance. 
These  Indians  have  sold  to  the  Government  and  put  in  for  contractors  about 
$20,000  worth  of  beef  out  of  an  original  investment  of  500  heifers  and  50  bulls. 
The  sheep  out  of  400  ewes  originally  purchased.  When  the  present  year's  wool 
clip  is  sold  they  should  have  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,500  to  their  credit  for  wool,  and 
the  sheep  herd  virtually  self-supporting. 

Education. — The  Poplar  River  Boarding  School,  I  believe,  is  the  largest  reservation 
school  in  the  service,  and  with  proper  facilities  the  school  could  be  run  up  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  300  children.  The  school  has  never  had  the  encouragement 
and  aid  it  deserved,  nor  have  these  people  ever  received  the  credit  they  should  have 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  bring  their  children  in  when  wanted  for  school. 

Of  the  returned  students  from  the  higher  aboriginal  institutions  of  learning,  I 
have  but  little  to  say  in  their  favor.  They  certainly  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  back 
with  very  great  desire  for  work.  They  can  play  baseball  well,  but  when  it  comes 
to  holding  a  plow  handle,  or  hard  manual  work,  at  which  they  must  eventually 
earn  their  own  living,  there  are  many  old  buck  Indians  on  this  reserve  who  can 
discount  them  altogether.  The  girls  ought  to  be  kept  East,  and  not  returned  to 
the  reservation.  Their  whole  life  is  made  abortive  and  the  money  spent  on  their 
education  wasted,  by  allowing  them  to  return.  Government  surveillance  should 
follow  them  after  graduation  and  find  places  for  them  in  decent  communities.  In 
many  instances  the  practical  result  of  returning  them  to  the  reservation  is  to  fur- 
nish a  better  class  of  prostitutes  for  the  same;  yes,  and  made  prostitutes  by  the 
so-called  educated  young  Indian  men,  not  the  camp  Indians,  though  they  naturally 
drift  to  becoming  their  wives.  For  the  Indian  youth  who  returns  to  his  reserve 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  higher  education  for  the  Indian,  unless  he  gets  some 
easy,  clean  billet,  as  a  rule,  won't  work,  and  acquires  nothing,  and  the  camp 
Indian,  with  his  stock  and  house,  is  a  far  more  eligible  partner  as  regards  one  able 
to  procure  a  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Religion. — The  Rev.  E.  J.  Lindsey,  with  native  assistants,  has  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  on  the  reservation.  A  Catholic  church  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, "however,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  those  of  that  faith  a  place  of 
worship.  I  sincerely  hope,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  that  the  spiritual  com- 
petition thus  engendered  will  be  productive  of  some  good.  A  monopoly  of  any- 
thing is  bad,  even  when  it  comes  to  converting  the  Indian.  The  possessors  of  the 
same  become  supine,  stagnate,  and,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  Great 
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Evangelist,  take  things  too  much  for  granted.  They  lose  energy,  are  liable  to 
meddle  in  secular  affairs,  and  do  not  attend  to  their  gospel  strictly.  I  have  trav- 
eled over  this  reservation  a  great  deal  in  the  last  four  years,  and  I  never  yet  have 
found  a  missionary,  white  or  Indian,  doing  what  I  considered  his  duty  among 
these  poor  heathens. 

Indian  traders. — The  reservation  enjoys  five  against — you  may  say  virtually — one 
when  I  came  here.  The  Indian  trader,  however,  like  his  brother,  the  old  post 
trader,  ought  to  go.  The  Government  should  own  its  own  stores,  where  should 
be  keptj&ll  the  Indian  requires,  which  could  be  sold  to  him  at  just  sufficient  profit 
to  cover  expenses.  When  the  Indian  trader  is  extinguished,  Indian  agents'  posi- 
tions won't  be  so  valuable.  In  the  meantime  let  the  Indian  have  all  the  stores  he 
wants;  in  the  cutthroat  competition  of  the  traders  Mr.  Lo  stands  some  show. 

Crime. — I  am  happy  to  state  that  serious  cases  of  crime  have  been  rare.  So  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Indian,  as  the  low  class  of  whites  which  surround  him  on  the 
edges  of  the  reserve,  and  which  pander  to  his  lowest  instincts,  have  not  improved. 
There  is  one  case  of  the  introduction  of  liquor  on  the  reservation  and  drinking 
with  low  breeds  which  I  shall  prosecute  if  I  think  a  jury  can  be  found  to  convict 
him — that  of  one  R.  X.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Montana,  and 
as  low  and  depraved  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  ever  walked  on  the  earth. 

Employees. — Have  done  good  service,  and  no  changes  made  among  them  at  my 
solicitation,  except  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  was  discharged  for  drunkenness  and 
general  worthlessness.  This  man  was  a  fair  type  of  the  political  farmer.  I  car- 
ried him  on  here  for  years,  more  as  an  act  of  charity  than  anything  else,  on  account 
of  his  wife,  a  decent  Indian  woman,  and  whom  I  knew  would  suffer  in  the  event  of 
his  discharge,  eventually  in  property,  if  not  in  person. 

Conclusion. — This  is  my  fifth  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  This  detail  I  never 
asked,  but  being  ordered  upon  it  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  the  poor  wretches 
placed  under  my  charge.  I  believe  this  was  about  as  rotten  an  agency  as  existed 
in  the  country.  A  corrupt  Indian  trader  was  de  facto  agent  and  controlled  every- 
thing. Additional  stores  have  been  given  the  Indian,  so  that  he  could  trade  where 
he  wanted  to.    He  has  been  paid  in  currency  and  had  the  full  control  of  his  money. 

A  system  of  irrigation  has  been  completed,  which  with  proper  care  could  be 
made  to  raise  all  the  grain  and  vegetables  required  for  these  people.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  all  the  money  and  labor  so  expended  brought  to  naught.  The  treaty 
of  these  people  will  soon  expire.  I  sincerely  hope  that  whatever  treaty  is  made 
with  them  in  the  future  it  may  be  done  by  those  not  influenced  by  local  race  preju- 
dices, but  by  men  who  will  concede  the  Indian  has  some  rights  which  our  aggres- 
sive Western  civilization  must  respect.  These  Indians  will  never  give  trouble  if 
they  are  treated  half  wisely  and  fairly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Sprole, 
Captain,  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Peck  School. 

Poplar  River  Industrial.  School, 
Poplar,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  August  31, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Besides  having  transferred  84  pupils  from  this  school  to  Fort  Snaw  Industrial  School,  Mon 
tana,  we  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  204.  There  are  enough  children  of  school  age  on 
this  reservation  to  increase  the  attendance  to  300,  providing  we  could  accommodate  them.  While 
the  parents  are  very  much  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  nonreservation  schools,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  but  that  would  willingly  place  their  children  in  the  home  school.  The  fact  that 
they  gave  their  consent  to  the  transfer  of  84  of  their  children  speaks  well  for  them. 

The  industries  of  the  school  are  those  of  the  farm,  garden,  dairy,  carpenter,  tailor,  shoe  and 
harness  maker,  bakery,  sewing  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  general  housework,  etc. 

The  industrial  work,  although  an  improvement  over  the  preceding  year,  has  not  been  what 
we  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  it.  The  position  of  shoe  and  harness  maker  was  not 
filled,  although  several  .appointments  were  made  by  the  Department.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  that  this  much-needed  employee  will  be  with  us  the  ensuing  year. 

It  being  the  first  year  for  the  carpenter  and  tailor  shops,  and  the  supplies  for  same  having 
had  to  be  estimated  for  on  a  supplementary  estimate  and  not  arriving  until  third  quarter  of  the 
year,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing  done  in  either  of  these  departments.  How- 
ever, there  was  sufficient  manufacturing  and  repairing  to  keep  both  tailor  and  carpenter,  with 
their  details,  busy. 

The  yield  from  the  farm  and  garden  was  abundant,  as  shown  by  statistical  report,  on  which 
account  we  have  been  enabled  to  plentifully  supply  the  pupils'  mess  with  vegetables  during  the 
entire  school  year,  which  fact,  no  doubt,  has  added  very  materially  to  the  children's  healthful- 
ness,  and  although  new  pupils  entering  school  do  not  take  kindly  to  a  vegetable  diet,  they 
soon  become  educated  to  it  and  appreciate  it. 
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The  products  of  the  dairy  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  are  quite  satisfactory,  but 
the  rigors  of  the  winter  months  are  not  at  all  conducive  to  successful  dairying  in  this  locality. 
(Jnless  warm  sheds  are  provided,  the  cows  fail  almost  completely.  However,  we  will  have  much 
better  quarters  for  our  cattle  the  coming  winter,  and  expect  to  at  least  have  sufficient  milk  and 
butter  for  culinary  purposes,  small  children,  and  hospital  uses. 

We  are  in  hopes  to  make  dairying,  farming,  gardening,  and  everything  pertaining  to  them, 
important  features  of  the  industrialwork  of  this  school  for  both  boys  and  girls,  as  stock  raising 
ana  farming,  by  means  of  irrigation,  will  eventually  be  the  principal  occupation  of  these  people. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  regular  half-day  sessions, 
new  pupils  entering  school  have  had  the  full  day  session,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  school 
closed,  we  had  practically  no  "  Indian  talkers,"  and  the  coming  year  those  pupils  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  work  unembarrassed  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  speak  and  understand 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  regular  schoolroom  work  each  pupil  has  had,  as  evening  work,  two 
lessons  each  week  in  physical  culture,  two  lessons  in  singing,  one  evening  devoted  to  social 
enjoyments,  those  above  primary  grade  five  lessons  in  the  reading  room,  one  evening  prayer 
meeting,  and  one  evening  church,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  pupils  were  continuously 
under  the  supervision  orsome  employee,  thereby  giving  them  (the  pupils)  very  little  time  for 
idle  gossip,  etc. 

The  reading  room  has  been  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  school  work,  and  has 
been  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  regularly  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

Also  entertainments  appropriate  to  the  various  holidays  have  been  given  by  the  pupils,  reflect- 
ing much  credit  upon  them  and  their  teachers. 

The  important  need  of  this  school  is  the  erection,  complete,  of  an  industrial  school  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  300  pupils,  without  taking  into  consideration  any  building  now  being  occupied  for 
school  purposes. 

The  present  school  plant  was  not  originally  intended  for  school  purposes,  but  was  erected  and 
used  by  the  United  States  Army.  The  buildings  are  37  in  number  and  with  2  exceptions  are  con- 
structed of  cottonwood  pickets  about  6  inches  In  diameter.  They  were  erected  during  the  year 
1881  and  were  abandoned  by  the  War  Department  in  October,  1893,  since  which  time  .they  nave 
been  used  for  school  purposes.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  durability  of  cottonwood  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  can  readily  conceive  of  the  condition  of  these  buildings  sixteen  years 
after  erection.  The  pickets  are  fast  becoming  decayed,  and  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth  many  have  rotted  entirely  through.  ■ 

The  present  condition  of  these  buildings  will  not  Justify  the  expense  of  material  and  labor 
that  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  tenable  condition.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
when  they  will  have  to  be  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  and  in  order  that  these  people  may  I 

not  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  school,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Department  < 

take  immediate  steps  to  the  erection  of  a  school  plant,  so  that  the  same  may  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  September  1, 1898. 

There  has  oeen  much  for  encouragement  in  the  work  of  this  year.    The  children  have  shown 
marked  improvement  in  all  departments  and  their  parents  a  continued  interest  in  the  school 
Very  respectfully, 


The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


F.  C.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  August  21 ,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

This  reservation  consists  of  about  580  square  miles  set  apart  by  Executive  order 
dated  November  26, 1884,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians;  later  about  600  square  miles  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their  use. 

This  land  is  almost  entirely  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes;  a  few  points, 
limited  in  area,  can  be  irrigated  from  the  four  small  streams  that  flow  through 
the  reservation.  But  these  favorable  locations  are  occupied  by  whites  who  set- 
tled in  this  country  before  it  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
each  year  have  been  provided  with  seeds,  mostly  corn,  melon,  and  potatoes,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  rainfall  the  crops  each  year  are  only  partially  successful; 
this  year  was  no  exception.  Even  with  the  advantages  of  experience  and  irriga- 
tion the  whites  are  not  very  successful  in  their  efforts.  I  am  convinced  more  and 
more  each  year  that  the  Indians  can  not  become  self-supporting  by  this  industry. 

J.  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  by  which  these  Indians  can  become  self- 
supporting  is  by  the  raising  of  stock;  and  as  this  country  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  the  hills  being  heavily  wooded,  serving  for  protection  against 
storms,  the  valleys  and  hills  being  finely  grassed,  and  the  water  being  excellent 
and  in  great  quantities,  as  there  are  numerous  springs  scattered  throughout  the 
hills,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  native  stock  be  furnished  these  Indians  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  this  is  done,  and  competent  persons  placed  in  charge  of 
this  industry,  I  believe  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indians  will  become  self-supporting.  The  Indians  themselves  are  very  desir- 
ous of  this  opportunity  of  advancement. 

There  are  quite  a  good  many  whites  upon  this  reservation,  some  being  bona 
fide  settlers,  others  being  only  intruders  with  squatter  rights.    If  the  former  could 
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be  bought  out  and  the  latter  ejected  the  greatest  cause  of  friction  between  the 
Indians  and  the  whites  would  then  be  eradicated.  The  reservation  could  then  be 
fenced  in  on  lines  best  suited  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Indians.  I  again 
earnestly  urge  that  these  matters  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  .a  boarding  school  on  this  reser- 
vation with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  250  pupils;  this  should  also  be  done  at 
once.  There  are  360  children  of  school  age,  and  the  only  opportunities  for  school- 
ing are  the  St.  Labre's  Mission  school,  with  a  capacity  of  35  pupils,  and  the  agency 
day  school,  with  a  capacity  of  20  pupils.  The  children  are  very  anxious  for  the 
advantages  that  a  boarding  school  would  give,  and  the  parents  are,  as  a  rule, 
equally  anxious. 

The  Indians  are  ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  any  labor  that  will  enable  them 
to  earn  wages  These  opportunities  are  very  rare.  They  were  paid  $2, 000  last  year 
for  hay  furnished  the  agency  and  about  $4,000  for  the  hauling  of  supplies;  also  a 
few  were  hired  occasionally  as  irregular  laborers  about  the  agency. 

About  May  1  a  white  sheep  herder  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  during  the  next 
forty-five  days  six  Indians  were  arrested  by  the  State  authorities  for  complicity  in 
this  affair;  they  are  now  in  jail  at  Miles  City  awaiting  trial.  The  principal, 
David  Stanley,  confessed  and  was  desirous  of  fighting  the  sheriff 's  posse,  but  of 
course  such  a  proceeding  could  not  be  permitted.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  among  the  white  settlers.  They  fled  from  their  homes,  spreading  all 
manner  of  tales  about  the  fighting  and  outrages  by  the  Indians.  All  these  reports 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  were  all  lies  of  the  grossest  sort. 
While  I  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  mind  and  the  safety  of  all,  employees 
and  settlers,  whites  and  Indians,  to  have  four  troops  of  cavalry  and  one  company 
of  infantry  here  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  to  stop  any  conflict  that  might 
arise,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians,  with  only  the  exception  of  Stanley, 
had  no  desire  in  the  least  to  enter  into  any  conflict.  During  all  of  the  troubles 
the  Indians  were  upon  the  reservation,  perfectly  quiet  and  obedient. 

Owing  to  an  epidemic  of  measles,  many  children  died;  these  were  mostly  of  one 
and  two  years  of  age,  and  some  who  were  born  since  the  census  had  been  taken. 
Quite  a  few  grown  persons  also  died  from  this  disease  on  account  of  being  averse  to 
receiving  medical  attention.  They  would  give  the  patient  a  sweat  bath  and  then 
plunge  him  into  the  creek;  this  treatment  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  patient 
without  fail.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  an  Indian  who  was  sick,  the  agency 
physician  would  take  charge  of  him  and  would  save  his  life. 

While  the  progress  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  apparently  very  great,  they 
have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  to  be  ready  and  ripe  to  receive  all  the  seed  of  improve- 
ment. They  know  their  condition,  and  realize  that  they  must  make  efforts  them- 
selves if  they  would  come  into  successful  conflict  with  the  whites.  They  know 
their  children  must  receive  an  education,  and  they  only  await  the  opportunity  to 
attend  school.  They  receive  rations  and  a  small  amount  of  clothing,  but  they  have 
never  had  chances  to  labor  for  their  living  or  to  improve  themselves  in  any  way. 
If  they  had  the  opportunity,  they  would  grasp  it  instantly. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  9  privates,  a  force  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  work  devolving  upon  them.  The  force  should  be  increased  to  20  men  at 
once.  Their  work  is  varied  and  incessant;  at  times  all  are  out  upon  {he  reservation 
engaged  in  certain  labor,  and  if  other  work  is  found  necessary  to  be  done  just  then 
something  must  therefore  be  neglected.  While  cattle-killing  was  not  so  prevalent 
as  formerly,  still  several  head  are  killed  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A  force  of  20  men 
would  enable  me  to  cope  more  effectually  against  this  crime.  I  oftentimes  would 
have  been  able  to  discover  the  perpetrator  if  the  police  force  had  been  adequate. 

The  agency  buildings  are  all  log  ones  except  three.  Their  appearance  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  application  of  paint  and  whitewash.  New  fences  have 
been  built  and  other  improvements  made,  which  makes  the  appearance  of  things 
more  attractive.  Although  the  buildings  are  not  very  elaborate,  still  we  are  very 
nicely  and  comfortably  situated. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  endeavors  of  the  employees  to  make  all 
things  for  the  best;  they  worked  together  harmoniously,  and  are  efficient  and  faith- 
ful and  industrious. 

I  thank  you  for  all  the  favors  shown  me  during  the  past  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Captain,  Third  Infantry \  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
6782 12 
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REPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  24, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  June  1, 1897, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency, 
together  with  required  statistics. 

Having  taken  charge  of  the  agency  on  June  20,  1897, 1  have  not  had  time  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  needs  of  the  Indians  or  the  condition  of  affairs  here  to 
the  extent  that  I  am  ready  to  make  any  recommendations  or  suggestions,  but  will 
make  special  reports  from  time  to  time,  as  I  become  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
agency. 

Location  of  agency,  area,  timber,  water,  and  character  of  soil. — The  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago reservations  are  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska,  and  embrace 
all  of  Thurston  County,  except  a  portion  of  the  reservation  which  has  been  sold 
and  is  now  occupied  by  the  white  purchasers.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Missouri  River,  18  miles  from  northern  to  southern  limits,  and  extend  west  30 
miles,  embracing  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  agricultural  and  grazing  land  in  the 
State.  The  eastern  portion  is  fairly  well  timbered  with  valuable  varieties  of  hard 
woods  native  to  this  section.  The  central  and  western  portions  are  made  up  of 
gently  rolling  prairies,  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  well  watered  by  the  Logan,  Omaha, 
and  Blackbird  creeks  and  their  branches,  and  possessed  of  the  finest  soil.  The 
Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  occupy  the  northern  portion,  containing  about  11,000 
acres,  and  the  Omaha  tribe  the  southern,  containing  about  133,000  acres. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

Census. — The  population  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  according  to  the  census  pre- 
pared recently,  is  as  follows: 

Total  population _ 1 ,  153 

Males - 583 

Females _ 570 

Males  over  18 372 

Females  above  14 389 

Children  between  6  and  16 238 

Education. — The  Winnebago  Boarding  School  has  been  well  managed  during  the 
past  year  and  the  results  from  the  year's  work  have  been  gratifying.  A  good  gen- 
eral average  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  111 
at  the  close  of  school. 

These  Indians,  like  all  others,  greatly  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  agency 
rather  than  to  nonreservation  schools.  ' 

There  are  five  district  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  two  of  which  have  had 
contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  pupils.  General 
satisfaction  seems  to  have  been  given  by  these  schools,  some  of  the  Indians  pre- 
ferring to  send  their  children  to  the  day  schools  rather  than  to  the  Government 
boarding  school. 

Fanning. — There  has  been  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  in  the  breaking  up  of 
lands,  but  some  of  those  cultivated  by  Indians  last  year  were  leased  this  season. 
A  large  acreage  was  planted  this  year,  but  it  is  reported  by  the  Government 
farmer  that  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  in  the  spring  the  yield  of  small  grain 
is  light;  the  corn  is  looking  very  fine,  but  there  is  still  some  danger  from  frost. 
A  number  of  Indians  have  recently  signified  their  willingness  to  farm  if  they 
could  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  good  horses  and  the  use  of 
farm  implements.  Most  of  the  farm  machinery  issued  to  them  a  year  or  two  ago 
is  unfit  for  service,  and  they  are  particularly  in  need  of  mowing  machines.  The 
few  serviceable  machines  at  the  agency  are  now  in  constant  use  during  the  haying 
season,  and  many  neglect  to  provide  enough  hay  for  their  stock  through  the  winter 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  machines  of  their  own  and  are  unable  to  borrow 
the  Government  machines  at  the  proper  season. 

Leases.— There  are  about  375  approved  leases  of  alloted  lands  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation  in  force,  while  many  more  white  renters  are  actually  occupying  lands 
without  approved  leases.  Nearly  all  the  W  innebago  Indians  have  their  allotments , 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  their  land,  leased  to  white  settlers.  There  are  also  30  leases 
of  tribal  lands  on  this  reservation  in  force. 
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Morals  and  crimes,  marriage. — There  is  a  marked  public  sentiment  against  the 
looseness  of  the  marital  relations  of  the  Winnebagoes.  The  practice  of  assuming 
and  dissolving  the  marriage  relation  at  will,  without  form  of  law,  is  common.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  these  people  from  the  earliest  history,  and  is  a  vice  difficult 
to  remedy.  Outside  of  the  moral  question,  it  will  necessarily  cause  these  people 
an  endless  amount  of  trouble  in  the  future  as  regards  the  law  of  descent  and  in 
determining  the  legal  heirs  to  property. 

Allotments. — The  manner  in  which  the  allotments  to  the  Winnebagoes  were  made, 
namely,  160  acres  to  the  husband  and  nothing  to  the  wife,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  great  trouble.  Thus,  a  woman  who  happened  to  be  encum- 
bered with  a  husband  at  the  time  the  allotments  were  made,  obtained  no  land  in 
her  own  name.  The  law,  I  presume,  intended  the  160  acres  for  the  husband  and 
wife  for  a  home;  but  as  soon  as  the  Indian  becomes  tired  of  his  wife  he  leaves  her, 
which  constitutes  an  Indian  divorce  without  further  ceremony,  and  the  deserted 
wife  remains  without  land  or  means  of  supporting  herself  and  children. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  physician  for  the  Winnebagoes,  Dr.  W.  J.  Stephenson, 
was  transferred  to  this  agency  in  May  last  and  does  not  feel  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  conditions  which  have  existed  previous  to  his  arrival  to  report  at  any 
great  length.    He  reports,  briefly,  as  follows: 

Since  arriving  at  the -reservation  in  May,  1897, 1  have  visited  Indians  at  their  homes  and  rend- 
ered service  to  others  at  my  office.  The  prevailing  disease  is  tuberculosis,  which  is  slowly  but 
surely  solving  the  Indian  problem.  With  the  exception  of  chronic  troubles,  a  few  cases  of 
malarial  fever,  and  the  usual  bowel  troubles  attendant  upon  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  these 
Indians  have  enjoyed  comparatively  good  health  since  my  arrival  in  May  last.  There  was  an 
epidemic  of  measles  last  winter,  and  several  deaths  occurred  from  the  disease  itself  and  compli 
cations.    At  the  present  time  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good. 

The  system  now  in  vogue  of  leasing  an  Indian's  entire  allotment,  including  in  ma^ny  cases  his 
comfortable  house,  erected  at  Government  expense,  deprives  him  of  the  use  of  the  house  in 
winter,  and  for  this  reason  many  Indians  who  have  nouses  on  their  allotments  do  not  occupy 
them ,  but  live  in  tepees  or  huts.  This  condition  of  things  may  not  be  detrimental  to  their  health 
in  summer,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  state  of  affairs  for  winter.  With  two  or  three  families 
crowded  into  a  hut  or  tepee  10  by  12  feet  in  size,  where  no  ventilation  whatever  is  provided  and 
the  impure  air  is  breathed  over  day  after  day,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  disease  to  originate 
and  spread,  while  it  can  not  be  successfully  combatted  under  those  conditions. 

•  OMAHAS. 

Census.— The  population  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  according  to  the  census  recently 
completed,  is  as  follows: 

Total  population .... 1,170 

Males .-.      590 

Females _.      580 

Males  above  18 290 

Females  above  14 _      336 

Children  between  6  and  16 227 

Education. — The  Omaha  Boarding  School  has  been  satisfactorily  conducted  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  87.  The  capacity  of  the  school 
is  about  85.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  steam  heating  plant,  in  place  of  the  wood 
stoves  now  in  use,  the  present  arrangement  being  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory. 
A  new  dormitory  for  the  school,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  to  meet  the  increasing 
enrollment,  is  a  necessity,  and  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  a  special  report  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  is  transmitted 
herewith. 

There  are  three  district  day  schools  on  the  reservation  of  .which  two  have  had 
contracts  with  the  Indian  Office  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  pupils  during  the 
last  year.    So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Farming. — The  Omahas  have  not  increased  largely  the  area  of  their  farm  hold- 
ings themselves;  they  find  it  easier  to  obtain  money  by  leasing  their  lands.  The 
majority  do  not  seek  to  farm  further  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 
There  are  some  good  farmers  among  them,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Nearly  all  have  houses,  plant  a  small  piece  of  ground,  principally  to  corn, 
and  raise  a  few  vegetables,  barely  sufficient,  however,  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter. 

Learfes. — Nearly  all  the  Omahas  have  leased  their  lands  under  Department  regu- 
lations. A  great  many  of  the  leases,  however,  remain  in  this  office  incomplete, 
having  been  held  here  by  my  predecessor,  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  leasing,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Crime,  morals,  marriage. — The  Omahas  respect  the  marriage  relation,  and  family 
ties  are  recognized.  There  are  still  a  few  polygamous  marriages,  but  this  evil 
practice  is  gradually  dying  out. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  BOTH  RESERVATIONS. 

Field  matrons. — The  work  of  the  field  matron  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  has  been 
satisfactory  during  the  year.  A  summary  of  her  work  shows  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  days  have  been  devoted  to  visiting  186  Indian  familes  at  their 
homes:  giving  general  instruction  to  all  visited  in  the  manner  of  preparing  food 
and  cleanliness;  special  instruction  to  56  in  the  cutting  and  making  of  garments; 
and  that  medicine  was  given  to  about  100,  and  special  instruction  given  to  50 
mothers  in  the  care  of  sick  babies  and  children.  Her  home  is  always  open  to 
young  people  for  singing  and  social  gatherings,  and  her  aid  is  also  cheerfully  fur- 
nished and  encouragement  given  in  work  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  temperance 
societies. 

A  field  matron  has  also  been  appointed  recently  for  the  Winnebago  Reservation, 
and  it  is  believed  that  much  good  will  result  from  faithful  work  in  this  direction. 

liquor  traffic. — The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  which 
has,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  agent,  been  carried  on  openly  by  saloon  keepers 
in  adjoining  towns  and  even  extended  to  the  reservations  by  the  "bootleggers," 
will  be  noticeably  ckecked  in  the  near  future  as  soon  as  the  grand  jury  meets  and 
suitable  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  number  of  the  offenders  who  have  already 
been  arrested.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  30, 1897,  provides  a  suit- 
able punishment  for  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  Indian  country  or  sale  to 
Indians,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  commenced  against  offenders  and  will 
be  continued  until  a  proper  respect  for  the  law  is  shown.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
impossible  to  inflict  proper  punishment  for  this  offense,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suit- 
able legislation  on  the  subject. 

Indian  freighters. — The  Indians  are  good  freighters;  they  keep  their  loads  dry  and 
open  no  packages.  During  the  past  year  they  transported  with  their  own  teams 
all  the  goods  and  supplies  furnished  under  Government  contract  for  the  agency 
and  schools. 

Indian  police. — The  United  States  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of 
1  officer  and  16  privates.  They  furnish  their  own  horses,  and  have  performed 
commendable  service  in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  guarding  of  ware- 
houses and  agency  buildings,  returning  runaway  pupils  to  the  schools,  etc. 

Missionary  work. — All  the  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  conducted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  They  have  comfortable  buildings  and  services 
are  held  regularly.  The  Winnebagoes  are  not  a,  religiously  inclined  people  and 
the  attendance  at  Winnebago  Reservation  is  small.  On  the  Omaha  Reservation 
they  have  a  church  organization  and  the  meetings  are  fairly  well  attended. 

For  further  report  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  inclosed  statistics. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Mercer, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  Industrial  Boarding  School,, 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  July  ££,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Omaha  schodl  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1897. 

This  school  has  been  very  prosperous  during  the  year.  The  attendance,  which  was  constant 
with  but  few  exceptions  and  these  for  good  reasons,  was  as  follows:  First  quarter,  72;  second 
quarter,  93;  third  quarter,  91;  fourth  quarter,  95.  Runaways  were  very  infrequent  and  the 
improvement  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  marked.  The  services  of  the 
Omaha  police  were  very  creditable  and  exceedingly  helpful  in  many  ways. 

The  visiting  of  the  pupils  by  their  parents  has  been  regulated,  and  law  and  order,  with  a 
wholesome  respect  for  authority,  have  Deen  inculcated. 

The  improvements  in  the  plant  have  not  been  extensive,  but  they  have  been  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial character,  and  have  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  plant  and  to  its  effective 
workings.  They  are  as  follows,  viz:  Oil  house,  10  by  10  feet,  brick,  cement  floor;  outhouse 
(employees')  6  by  8  feet,  brick,  draw  tank;  outhouse  (boys')  6  by  12  feet,  brick,  draw  tank.  A 
cement  floor  was  put  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  One  hundred  and  fifty  square 
yards  of  cement  walk  was  made.  The  interior  of  the  schoolrooms  was  put  in  excellent  condi  - 
tion.  In  the  main  building  badly  worn  floors  were  replaced  by  new  ones  and  the  entire  building 
was  thoroughly  renovated. 

Twelve  rods  of  board  walk  was  laid;  60  rods  of  board  fence  was  built  and  painted;  250  rods 
of  wire  fence  was  built.    A  natural  water  course,  which  caused  much  trouble  after  heavy 
rains,  was  changed  in  its  course  by  a  ditch.    Considerable  grading  has  been  done  on  the  yards. 

The  water  system  has  been  improved.  A  John  base  heater  ana  boiler  were  purchased  and  a 
"ring  system  ,rof  baths  located  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 

A  piano  was  purchased  for  the  school  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  made  marked 
progress  in  music,  and  the  instrument  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  entire 
school.  A  sitting  room  has  been  provided  for  employees  and  their  guests.  This  has  been  neatly 
furnished,  and  is  much  appreciated.    The  roofs  of  the  main  buildings  were  painted. 
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By  the  purchase  of  another  heavy  draft  horse,  we  have  now  two  excellent  farm  teams,  also  a 

food  team  for  driving  purposes.  Ten  good  grade  cows  and  a  fine  Holstein-Friesian  bull  have 
een  added  to  the  school  herd  during  the  year.  The  herd  now  consists  of  1  bull,  7  calves,  21  cows, 
and  2  heifers.  If  this  herd  is  properly  managed  the  dairy  industry  should  soon  become  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  industries  of  this  school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  country  better  adapted  to  dairying  than  this,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  other  industry  in  which  the  Omahas  could  engage  that  would  so  soon  break  up 
their  tribal  habits,  create  an  interest  in  and  love  for  home,  and  bring  such  quick  returns  in 
wholesome  products  for  their  tables  and  money  for  their  pockets  than  that  of  dairying.  I  am 
particularly  anxious,  therefore,  that  authority  oe  granted  to  erect  a  small  dairy  building  (plans 
and  specifications  for  which  have  been  forwarded),  that  the  school  may  *be  able  to  aquaint  all  of 
the  larger  pupils  with  every  phase  of  the  work  and  with  the  most  approved  methods.  From 
present  indications  it  would  seem  desirable  and  necessary  to  maintain  this  plant  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come. 

If  the  section  of  land  now  partly  in  use  by  the  school  were  all  made  productive  and  the  farm, 
garden,  and  stock  judiciously  increased  and  wisely  managed,  this  school  plant,  when  once  well 
equipped,  should  be  in  a  large  measure  self-supporting.  The  soil,  climate,  water  privileges,  and 
markets  are  all  favorable  to  the  development  of  agricultural  and  kindred  industries. 

Male  employees  for  this  school  should  be  chosen,  therefore,  who  are  energetic,  willing  workers, 
well  informed  in  these  matters,  and  who  have  not  had  years  of  experience  in  getting  along  in 
old  deeply  worn  ruts,  with  just  as  little  personal  effort  as  the  law  allows 

Manual  labor. — The  girls  have  worked  faithfully  during  the  hours  in  which  they  have  been 
assigned  to  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  general  housework.  Our  only  regret  is  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  afford  them  better  opportunities  to  cook,  sew,  and  care  for  a  home 
under  conditions  such  as  the  thrifty  country  homes  afford.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  had  a  cot- 
tage in  connection  with  our  school,  under  the  management  of  a  competent  matron,  where  every 
girl  would  spend  considerable  time  during  her  school  course,  the  practical  education  which 
could  there  oe  best  given  would  yield  very  beneficent  fruitage  in  the  Indian  homes  when  the 
girls  left  school  The  boys  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  building  fences,  outdoor  painting, 
preparation  of  firewood,  care  of  stock,  labor  on  farm  and  garden,  etc. 

We  have  had  no  room  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  of  industries  for  indoor  classes  in 
manual  training,  as  the  school  shop  was  used  by  the  agency  carpenter  and  the  agency  black- 
smith. 

Literary.— For  the  most  part  the  schoolroom  work  of  the  year  was  ably  conducted.  Most  of  the 
work  done  was  very  creditable  to  the  teachers  in  charge  and  showed  considerable  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  The  energetic  labors  of  the  Indian  teacher,  Miss  Louisa  Tallchief ,  are 
especially  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant  should  be  increased  from  75  to  150.  Therefore  a  dormitory  should 
be  built  to  accommodate  75  boys  and  provide  rooms  for  4  or  5  employees.  The  need  of  this 
building  has  been  recognized  by  the  Indian  Department,  and  the  attention  of  officials  has  been 
called  to  it  frequently  during  the  past  three  years.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  much-needed 
building  may  soon  be  authorized. 

Other  needs  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  detail  in  special  communications  and  need 
not  be  enumerated  here. 

Throughout  the  year  public  exercises  have  been  held  on  all  legal  holidays.  On  arbor  day  a 
large  number  of  native  trees  were  planted,  which  are  growing  very  nicely.  Two  hundred  white 
and  300  Indian  visitors  were  present  at  the  closing  exercises  of  theyear. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  school  during  the  year  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Gait,  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary.   Mrs.  McArthur  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  work  in  many  ways. 

Official  visits  were  made  during  the  year  by  Inspector  Province  McCormick,  Supervisor 
Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  and  Acting  Indian 
Agents  Capt.  William  H.  Beck,  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  First.  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer,  Eighth  Infantry, 
to  each  of  whom  we  feel  indebted  for  words  of  encouragement  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school. 

With  confidence  that  the  Omaha  school  will  prosper  and  grow  in  influence  and  usefulness  to 
this  tribe  until  its  members  can  stand  alone  as  citizens  of  our  great  country,  1  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  D.  McArthur,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  First  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer,  acting  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Winnebago  School. 

Winnebago,  Nebr..  July  18, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Winnebago  School. 

Pursuant  to  orders  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  reported  for  duty 
November  23,  1896.  The  time-honored  and  stereotyped  "chaotic  condition  found  and  orderly 
condition  evolved"  would  not  strictly  apply  in  this  case:  although  I  found  evidence  oi neglect 
in  many  directions,  too  much  attention  apparently  having  been  paid  to  one  or  two  striking 
features  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  It  will  yet  take  some  months  and  quite  an 
amount  of  labor  thoroughly  to  place  the  institution  in  full  repair. 

Many  circumstances  have  operated  to  produce  comparatively  harmonious  action  among  the 
employees,  the  most  important  requisite  to  the  success  of  an  Indian  school.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  upward,  and  lethargy  is  giving  way  to  energy  and  ambition. 

Attendance  and  capacity.— The  attendance  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  yet  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  averaged  100,  with  an  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  111.  Stringent 
policing  and  firm  insistence  are  necessary  to  secure  prompt,  full,  and  regular  attendance. 

The  precedent  of  indiscriminately  allowing  pupils  to  visit  their  homes  was  a  potent  obstacle 
to  overcome  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  school  finally  triumphed,  requiring  all  but  the 
last  two  months  to  convince  the  parents  that  tlie  school  would  not  allow  their  personal  whims 
or  the  passing  pleasure  of  the  children  to  override  the  true  interests  of  the  latter  and  of  the 
institution.  When,  however,  they  finally  had  learned  that  "no"  meant  "no,"  the  matter  became 
comparatively  easy. 

By  a  slight  rearrangement  of  beds  in  the  dormitories  and  the  erection  of  partitions  over  the 
laundry — the  former  already  accomplished,  the  latter  a  matter  of  separate  recommendation — 
the  capacity  might  be  slightly  increased.    Moreover,  steps  have  been  taken  to  exclude  some  of 
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the  larger  pupils,  who  are  over  age,  and  should  properly  be  in  attendance  at  nonreservation 
schools. 

Health.— During  parts  of  February  and  March  the  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles 
and  la  grippe,  the  two  combined  affecting  90  pupils  and  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  employees. 
At  one  time,  for  several  days,  there  were  63  pupils  and  8  employees  requiring  care  and  nursing; 
the  rest  of  the  school  convalescing.  Being  allowed  to  visit  frequently,  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren were  reconciled  to  leaving  them  in  our  care,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  with  them. 

One  death  resulted,  that  of  a  bright  promising  boy,  casting  a  gloom  over  the  school.  Fortu- 
nately it  did  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  schoolso  far  as  the  parents  of  the  remaining  children 
were  concerned;  the  parents  appreciated  the  fact  that  everything  possible,  had  been  done  for 
him.  The  sympathy  of  the  employees,  so  kindly  shown,  had  also  much  to  do  toward  reconciling 
the  older  Indians,  the  head  of  out  one  family  remaining  stubborn  in  the  desire  to  remove  his 
child. 

With  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  just  mentioned,  the  school  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
all  sickness,  a  condition  which  may  be  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  not  much  meat  is  eaten 
by  the  children.  Instead,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  governing  regulation  and  a  variety 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereal  products  placed  before  the  children,  for  which  they  would 
invariably  discard  the  meat.  Clearer  complexions  and  brighter  eyes  are  the  result,  with  a  les- 
sening also  of  the  visible  evidence  of  the  scrofulous  tendencies  so  prevalent  among  the  race.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  next  year's  contract  may  permit  a  continuation  of  tne  practice. 

Sanitation.— A  source  of  much  "not  feeling  well "  was  found  to  exist  in  an  abandoned  cistern 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  girls'  building,  into  which  it  had  been  customary  to  empty  dish  water, 
slops,  etc.  That  practice  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  place  filled  in  and  sodded  over.  By  this 
the  danger  of  typhoid  and  malarial  maladies  from  that  source  was  effectually  removed.  The 
proximity  of  the  slop  barrels  and  outhouses  was  another  source  of  danger;  these,  too,  have  been 
removed  to  safe  distances. 

The  buildings  are  sadly  in  need  of  ventilating  appliances.  Apparently  they  were  constructed 
without  thought  of  ventilation,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  watchfulness  that  the  dormitories  are 
kept  partially  supplied  with  pure  air.    Steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  this. 

Industries.— The  domestic  industries  have  been  in  the  hands  of  able  managers,  the  girls  making 
commendable  progress  and  evincing  an  agreeable  interest  in  their  industrial  lessons.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  clothing  and  other  necessary  articles  was  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room,  the 
girls  taking  great  interest  also  in  fancy  sewing  and  hemstitching.  This  interest  was  fostered 
and  augmented  by  permitting  them  on  suitable  days  to  take  their  work  out  of  doors  in  cool 
shady  places  instead  of  confining  them  to  the  sewing  room. 

The  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  places  of  great  interest  to  the  girls,  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially. The  dining  room  was  kept  as  "clean  as  a  parlor,"  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  walls 
with  pictures,  curtains  at  the  windows,  etc.,  acted  imperceptibly  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The 
variety  of  food  enabled  the  girls  to  learn  more  of  cooking  than  would  otherwise  have,  been 
possible. 

The  industrial  shopwork  in  charge  of  an  able  teacher  of  industries  has  been  quiet  satisfactory 
in  spite  of  a  serious  lack  of  facilities.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  instruct  at  first  only  a  few  boys, 
for  this  work  was  a  novelty,  and  success  depended  upon  making  haste  slowly.  These  few  boys 
were  treated  to  many  surprises  in  the  work  and  their  interest  aroused  to  an  extent  hardly 
expected,  taking  into  consideration  the  reservation  conditions.  Deliberation,  application,  and 
thoroughness  were«the  points  made  most  of  and  with  gratifying  results. 

On  the  farm  the  boys  received  good  instruction.  Farming,  including  the  care  of  stock,  is  dis- 
tasteful to  them;  yet  patience  produced  as  good  results  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  improve- 
ment was  quite  noticeable.  The  crops  bid  fair  to  yield  acceptably,  in  spite  of  the  retarding 
cold  spring  weather.  The  variety  planted  promises  to  yield  sufficient  feed  to  winter  the  stock, 
a  desirable  result  not  obtained  within  late  years. 

School  work.— Under  the  direction  of  an  able  principal  teacher,  thoroughly  interested  in  her 
work  and  admirably  equipped  for  it,  the  schoolroom  work  has  flourished  beyond  expectation. 
In  the  absence  of  all  enlightened  methods  of  instruction,  the  pupils  had  developed  an  aversion 
to  the  schoolrooms  which  it  was  difficult  to  overcome.  However,  by  the  introduction  of  nature 
study,  geography,  interesting  history,  pen  and  ink  writing  (vertical  system),  singing,  and 
language,  the  apathy  of  the  pupils  was  eventually  overcome  and  a  delightful  interest  developed. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  m  the  acquisition  of  English  by  the  little  ones. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  school  is  so  favored.  The  relaxation  of  strict  ruling 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  Winnebago  talk  has  operated  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  producing  among  even  the  smaller  ones  an  ability  to  act  intelligently  as 
interpreters,  ana  giving  to  them  a  due  respect  for  both  languages. 

Discipline.— Proper  and  effectual  disciplinary  measures  were  matters  of  early  necessity  in 
order  to  overcome  impudence  and  defiance  and  substitute  obedience  and  respect.  The  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  glaringly  prevalent  and  indiscriminately  administered,  was  the 
first  step.  The  substitution  of  humane  and  civilizing  measures  produced  eventually  the  desired 
result.  Politeness,  too,  became  noticeable;  hitherto  an  obsolete  quality.  Instincts  of  punctu- 
ality, system,  and  orderliness  followed  in  due  time. 

Employees.— There  were  a  number  of  changes  by  transfer  and  resignation  in  the  corps  of 
employees  during  the  year,  principally  in  the  ranks  of  the  assistants.  In  this  connection 
experience  prompts  the  assertion  that  the  assistants  should  come  from  a  tribe  other  than  that 
for  which  tne  school  is  maintained.  It  has  happened  invariably  here  that  a  Winnebago  assist- 
ant would  not  last  more  than  a  few  months  at  best.  There  has  been  one  exception,  that  of  the 
assistant  cook,  who  held  out  for  more  than  a  year.  But  even  she  finally  followed  the  example 
of  hei  colleagues  and  predecessors  and  resigned  without  notice,  i.  e.,  went  away  and  did  not 
return.  Since  that  time  the  assistants  have  been  drawn  from  other  tribes— Omaha,  Chippewa, 
and  Sioux— giving  to  the  school  faithful,  efficient,  and  interested  workers,  and  perceptibly 
raising  the  standard  of  assistants,  hitherto  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  holding  of  monthly  employees'  meetings  has  proved  of  benefit  to  the  school,  as  have  also 
the  Friday  evening  assemblages  of  pupils  ana  employees  and  the  Saturday  evening  social  hour. 
These  were  occasions  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  children,  eradicating  their  bashf  ulness 
and  instilling  politeness  and  confidence.  Marches,  games,  and  an  occasional  square  dance  enliv- 
ened the  evenings.  It  reduced  the  restless  desire  to  go  home  of  Saturdays  quite  perceptibly, 
and  on  several  occasions  friends  and  parents  were  interested  visitors. 

The  school  closed  with  an  entertainment  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils.  The  latter  seemed  remarkably  free  from  embarrassment,  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  concerned,  the  parents,  with  few  exceptions,  paying  interested  attention. 

Improvements.— During  the  spring  advantage  was  taken  of  opportunities,  and  the  front  yard 
graded  down  18  inches,  to  prevent  washing,  and  seeded  with  blue  grass,  the  buildings  surrounded 
with  sod,  and  gravel  roads  built.    Employees  and  pupils  took  interest  in  the  ornamentation  of 
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the  grounds  with  profitable  results.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  shade  trees— ash,  elm,  and  maple- 
were  planted  and  are  doing  fairly  well,  though  greatly  retarded  by  the  late  cold  spring.  The 
erection  of  a  suitable  pole  and  resurrection  of  the  school  flag  added  patriotism  to  the  ornamen- 
tation. An  amount  ot  painting  in  suitable  lighter  hues  produced  a  desirable  contrast  with  the 
green  lawn. 

Several  internal  improvements  were  made  during  the  Christmas  holidays— the  alteration  of 
the  toilet  facilities  in  the  girls'  building  from  tin  wash  basins  to  a  pipe  and  tray  system,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  two  pupils  to  wash  in  the  same  water.  Lack  of  material  and  inability  to 
secure  authority  prevented  the  installation  of  a  much-Deeded  similar  system  for  the  boys.  Con- 
siderable painting  and  papering  was  done  at  that  time  also,  including  the  painting  of  the  dining 
room,  play  room,  and  wash  room  in  the  girls'  building,  as  well  as  of  the  schoolrooms,  all  greatly  in 
need  of  freshening  up.  Steps  were  taken  also  to  move  and  remodel  the  shop  building,  decidedi? 
inadequate  in  its  present  condition. 

Inadequacies  and  needs.— The  school  is  in  need  of  several  improvements,  principally  in  the  way 
of  alterations  and  supplies.  These  have  been  made  the  subject  of  detailed  communications.  An 
additional  building— an  evident  need— has  been  repeatedly  recommended,  and  need  not  be  here 
urged. 

Conclusion.— Appreciative  acknowledgment  is  due  the  Department  for  its  approval  of  nomina- 
tions and  for  efficient  employees  furnished,  as  well  as  for  such  authorities  as  were  granted  upon 
request.  Also,  to  Lieutenant  Mercer  for  promised  and  evidenced  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H  Hatlmann,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  W.  A.  Mercer,  First  Lieutenant,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  SO,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  consolidated  agencies 
of  Santee  Sioux  and  Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska  and  the  Flandreau  Indians  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  census  roll,  herewith  submitted,  shows  the  following  number  belonging  to 
each  agency  on  June  30,  1897: 

Santee  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska 989 

Flandreau  Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota 293 

Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska 214 

Total _ 1,496 

Divided  as  follows: 

Santee  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska: 

Males  above  18  years  .  284 

Females  above  14  years 299 

School  children  between  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not _  253 

Flandreau  Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota: 

Males  above  18  years 93 

Females  above  34  years _ 106 

School  children  between  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not.  _  54 

Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska: 

Males  above  1 8  years 50 

Females  above  16  years 62 

Children  between  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not 68 

Santee  Agency  is  located  in 'Knox  County,  Nebr.,  3  miles  east  of  Springfield, 
S.  Dak. ,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  fiyst 
bench  above  the  Missouri  River  bottom  land. 

Buildings.— The  agency  buildings  present  a  very  creditable  appearance.  Many 
convenient  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  water  from 
the  artesian  well  has  been  utilized  in  many  ways,  water  being  furnished  at  all  the 
employees'  houses,  as  well  as  at  the  stables,  cattle  and  hog  yards,  and  at  other 
places  for  the  use  of  the  Government  stock.  The  gristmill  has  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  necessary  machinery,  and  the  flour  made  here  is  of  a  good  quality 
and  compares  favorably  with  that  manufactured  in  the  mills  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  All  the  wheat  the  Indians  bring  in  is  ground  into  flour  without  any 
expense  whatever  to  them.  An  addition  has  been  built  to  the  carpenter  shop  in 
order  to  put  in  a  turning  lathe  and  circular  and  gig  saws,  to  be  propelled  by  the 
same  power  that  runs  the  gristmill. 

Advancement. — There  is  a  growing  demand  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation 
for  articles  to  improve  the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  such  as  cupboards,  tables, 
wardrobes,  and  bedsteads,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  supply,  but  which  now 
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we  expect  to  be  able  to  satisfy.  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  great  advancement  along 
the  line  of  improving  their  homes.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  paint, 
in  some  instances  lime  for  whitewashing,  and  for  lumber  to  make  brackets  and 
shelves;  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Indians  are  mnch  more  particular  in 
regard  to  their  dress.  The  remark  has  often  been  made  by  the  citizens  of  the 
surrounding  towns  that  they  never  presented  so  creditable  personal  appearance  as 
they  have  during  the  past  year. 

But  I  regret  to  report  that  the  farming  has  not  been  as  successful  as  a  year  ago. 
Some  of  them  did  not  seem  to  take  the  interest  they  should,  for  the  reason  that  I 
liad  been  making  large  cash  payments  and  they  were  too  rich.  Others  put  in  their 
crops  very  creditably,  but  just  about  the  time  wheat  and  oats  were  sown  wp  had 
very  dry  weather  and  the  wheat  did  not  start  to  grow  and  much  of  it  failed  to 
come  up,  and  the  result  was  a  poor  stand  of  wheat  with  some  and  a  total  failure 
with  others.  The  yield  was  from  2  to  6  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  about  the 
amount  some  of  their  white  neighbors  had.  Oats  were  nearly  a  total  failure. 
Corn  made  a  splendid  showing  up  to  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  prevalent  hot 
wind — lasting  ten  days,  with  dry  weather— dried  up  the  corn,  which  was  soft  at 
the  time,  so  that  there  is  but  little  good  corn  to  be  found  on  the  reservation. 

Payments. — I  have  made  large  cash  payments  to  the  Santees  and  Flandreaus 
under  the  Sioux  agreement  act,  approved  March  2, 1889,  and  April  10, 1896.  This 
agreement  gave  to  each  one  who  took  his  land  in  allotment  2  mares,  2  cows,  1 
wagon,  harness,  plow,  harrow,  hoe,  fork,  and  axe,  and  the  amendment  of  April 
10, 1896,  gave  the  same  benefits  to  all  those  who  received  money  in  lieu  of  land. 
Privilege  was  then  granted  each  to  express  their  desire  of  what  they  wanted — 
property  or  cash  or  part  property,  at  contract  prices,  and  the  balance  cash.  This 
made  a  complicated  and  altogether  a  very  hard  and  tedious  payment  to  make,  as 
many  of  the  Santees  took  their  allotment  in  1885  (which  allotments  were  con- 
firmed under  the  Sioux  agreement,  1889),  twelve  years  previous  to  this  payment. 
One  hundred  of  their  number  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  I  had  to  make  the 
payment  to  the  heirs.  Most  of  the  shares  had  to  be  divided  among  several,  and  it 
was  no  small  undertaking  to  find  the  heirs  of  some  of  these  Indians.  Some  of 
them  did  not  make  very  wise  use  of  their  money;  others  made  improvements  on 
their  allotments  and  paid  their  debts. 

The  Santees  received  within  the  year  the  following  stock  and  articles:  224  cows, 
176  mares,  100  wagons,  92  sets  harness,  84  plows,  83  harrows,  83  hoes,  83  axes,  and  83 
forks,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $18,498.13;  also  $89,015.75  cash. 

The  Flandreaus  were  paid  cash  to  the  amount  of  $43,516.80.  They  made  very 
good  use  of  their  money,  paying  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  and  making  improve- 
ments on  their  homes. 

To  the  Poncas  were  issued:  72  cows,  78  mares,  47  wagons,  47  sets  harness,  31 
plows,  32  harrows,  31  hoes,  31  forks,  and  31  axes.  The  Poncas  requested  and 
received  more  stock  and  implements  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  the  San- 
tees.   They  have  not  received  the  money  payment  yet. 

Education. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  again  to  have  a  creditable  school. 
The  contractor  has  just  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $17,700,  a  neatly  arranged  building 
that  is  an  ornament  to  the  agency  and  a  credit  to  the  Government.  It  is  substan- 
tial, convenient,  and  well  ventilated;  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  lavatories  and  in 
the  bathrooms,  which  are  equipped  with  shower  baths  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  two  children  being  bathed  in  the  same  water.  The  building  is  nearly  fireproof, 
being  plastered  on  the  brick,  which  were  hollow,  so  as  to  insure  a  dry  wall.  Four 
standpipes,  with  hose  attached,  were  placed  in  the  halls,  and  the  floors  can  be 
flooded  with  water  from  the  artesian  well.  There  are  fire  escapes  from  the  balco- 
nies that  open  off  the  dormitories.  The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  the  building, 
and  I  expect  an  attendance  of  from  75  to  80  children  and  to  have  a  first-class  school 
in  a  short  time. 

Hope  School. — Hope  School,  which  is  under  my  charge,  located  in  Springfield, 
S.  Dak. ,  is  a  girls'  school,  and  there  is  none  better.  A  large,  comfortable,  stone 
building,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town;  beautiful  trees  shade  the  blue- 
grass  lawn  in  front  of  the  building,  overlooking  the  Missouri  River,  on  which  the 
pupils  enjoy  themselves  exceedingly.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  year, 
and  under  the  same  management  I  again  look  for  good  results. 

Ponoa  Day  School. — This  school  made  a  good  showing  last  year  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  teacher;  the  attendance  has  been  good  and  regular. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  fair;  they  appreciate  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  physician.  For  further  information  see  the  report 
of  the  agency  physician. 

liquor. — Selling  liquor  to  and  debauching  Indians  has  been  the  business  of  some 
unprincipled  men  in  the  neighboring  towns  for  the  last  few  years.  The  United 
States  court  rulings  of  both  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  threw  wide  open  the  doors 
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of  the  saloons  to  Indians.  It  was  useless  to  make  complaint,  but  under  the  new 
law — I  refer  to  the  act  approved  January  30, 1897 — I  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  something.  Four  liquor  dealers,  or  "boot-leggers,"  of  Springfield, 
S.  Dak.,  received  the  full  extent  of  punishment  for  the  first  offense  at  Sioux  Falls 
in  April  last,  and  I  have  made  complaint  and  have  now  indictments  against  sixteen 
persons  in  the  neighboring  towns  in  Nebraska,  all  of  whom  are  under  bonds  to 
appear  at  the  United  States  court  in  Omaha  in  October.  If  the  witnesses  will  only 
be  firm  and  tell  the  facts  as  they  gave  them  to  me  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  con- 
victing them  all.  Some  of  these  persons  under  indictment  still  continue  to  sell 
liquor  to  Indians,  alleging  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  I  understand  that 
they  have  combined  and  employed  a  prominent  Omaha  attorney  to  test  the  law 
and  carry  these  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  if  I  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
make  complaint  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  the  violations  of  the  law 
above  noted,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  at  present  drunkenness  is  on  the  decline 
among  the  Santees. 

Crime. — A  few  of  the  Indians  have  been  fined  for  drunkenness,  and  there  are  two 
cases  where  men  are  living  with  women  who  have  been  previously  married  to 
other  men,  from  whom  they  have  not  been  divorced.  I  made  complaint  to  the 
United  States  attorney,  who  replied  that  the  Federal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  I  then  made  complaint  to  the  county  attorney,  who  informed  me 
that,  as  the  Indians  did  not  pay  taxes,  he  did  not  like  to  commence  action  and  put 
the  county  to  expense;  so  these  offenders  seem  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  law 
can  not  reach  them.  I  think  it  but  just  and  right  to  the  county  where  Indians 
have  allotments  that  taxes  should  be  paid,  in  order  that  more  prompt  action  would 
be  taken  in  such  cases.  There  is  also  some  petty  stealing  going  on  among  the 
Indians,  but  they  seldom,  if  ever,  will  make  a  complaint  against  each  other. 

Missionaries. — The  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  at  this  agency  are  not  neglected 
by  any  means.  The  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians  occupy  the  field,  with 
very  efficient  help.  The  Congregational  church  is  under  the  able  management  of 
Dr.  A.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  San  tee  Normal  Training  School,  who  has  several  native  pas- 
tors under  him.  The  Episcopal  church  work  comes  under  the  charge  of  the  Right 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  and  is  supervised  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Cook,  of  Yankton 
Agency,  who  visits  Santee  every  four  weeks.  The  Reverend  William  Holmes,  a 
native  clergyman,  has  the  immediate  charge,  and  is  a  good  man  and  a  very  faith- 
ful and  zealous  worker  among  his  people,  and  they  have  a  great  respect  for  him. 
There  are  a  good  many  Indians  on  this  reservation  who,  in  the  early  days,  in  Min- 
nesota, belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  still  adhere  to  that  faith.  There  is 
talk  of  building  a  church  at  Santee.  I  most  heartily  approve  of  this,  and  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  people  will  have  a  shepherd  of  their  own. 

Employees. — Much  of  the  work  and  success  of  an  agent  depends  upon  his  assistants, 
and  for  the  support  and  willing  manner  the  employees  have  attended  to  their  duties 
my  thanks  are  due,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  force. 

For  the  support  received  at  all  times  from  the  Indian  Office  and  for  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  shown  during  the  past  year,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  sin- 
cere appreciation. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  Jos.  Clements, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Field  Matron  Among  Poncas. 

Ponca  Reserve,  Nebr.,  October,  1897. 

Sir:  In  making  my  annual  report  of  work  among  the  Ponca  Indians  I  am  inclined  to  look  back 
over  the  six  years  of  my  service  and  note  the  changes  which  appear.  Such  a  period  of  time 
ought  to  show  something  decisive.  Are  they  improving,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  Facts  will 
tell  something  of  the  story. 

On  that  August  day  in  1891  the  first  family  I  visited  was  where  a  woman  was  sick.  She  lay 
upon  the  floor  on  a  pile  of  filthy  rags;  no  bedstead,  no  table  or  chair  in  the  house,  no  sign  of  com- 
fort anywhere.  Some  of  the  more  civilized  women  who  were  there  told  me  that  her  food  had 
been  the  dried  skins  of  the  entrails  of  the  animals  killed  at  the  agency.  Some  were  hanging 
about  the  room  in  proof  of  the  story.  Now  when  I  go  to  that  house,  I  find  a  clean  bed,  a  cup- 
board filled  with  dishes,  good  bread,  and  a  well-set  table,  pictures  upon  the  wall,  curtains  at  the 
windows,  and  a  line  of  white  clothes  drying  in  the  yard.  But  this  is  rather  more  than  ordinary 
progress. 

There  were  on  my  first  coming  here  50  families  on  the  list.  There  is  about  the  same  number 
now;  but  then,  as  now,  the  number  to  be  visited  varies  from  time  to  time  from  the  fact  that 
many  marry  into  other  tribes,  and  part  of  the  time  the  home  is  here  and  again  for  months  it  is 
on  another  reservation.  I  can  think  of  but  one  family  entirely  broken  up  by  death,  and  there 
have  been  several  new  ones  formed  by  marriage.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  live  with  the 
parents,  counting  all  as  one  family,    wherever  they  have  started  in  separate  homes  it  has  been 
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on  a  scale  far  above  that  of  their  parents,  and  they  are  going  right  along  to  better  ways  of  life 
year  by  year.  Several  have  married  into  white  families,  which  gives  them  still  more  of  a  start 
in  the  race.  A  few  such  families  can  not  but  have  an  influence  upon  the  others.  The  mothers 
visit  the  new  homes  and  see  the  improvement,  the  daughters  go  home  and  clean  up  the  old  house, 
and  thus  step  by  step  the  work  goes  on. 

Many  of  the  nouses,  have  been  enlarged  at  their  own  expense.  Fifteen  of  the  original  Gov- 
ernment houses  have  been  thus  remodeled,  with  two  or  three  new  rooms  added,  and  a  veranda, 
making  pretty  cottages 

Many  good  pieces  of  furniture  have  also  been  purchased.  There  are  20  sewing  machines,  6 
organs,  and  bedsteads,  rocking-chairs,  and  bureaus  are  in  almost  all  the  houses. 

Outside  of  the  houses,  too,  among  these  young  people  the  flowers,  vines,  and  shrubbery  add 
much  to  the  homelike  appearance  of  the  places  Wells  have  been  dug,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  water  barrel,  which  was  an  offense  to  all  decent  people,  as  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
drank  from  it,  pouring  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  back  each  time,  until  not  a  quart  was 
left. 

In  washing  and  ironing  the  improvement  has  gone  on  in  keeping  with  the  sewing.  My  own 
house  has  helped  me  much  in  encouraging  them  to  improve  their  own.  When  they  come  here 
and  look  about,  as  they  have  perfect  liberty  to  do,  and  say,  "Oh,  how  nice,"  I  always  say,  "There 
is  nothing  here  you  could  not  have  if  you  would  save  your  money  and  buy  some  piece  of  furni- 
ture each  time  you  have  a  payment."  Most  of  them  have  been  here  to  take  dinner  with  me,  and 
I  note  the  effort  toward  improvement  on  my  next  visit.  I  try  to  make  my  housekeeping  an 
object  lesson  for  them 

we  have  kept  up  a  Sunday  school  all  these  years,  with  an  average  attendance  of  17  to  20. 
There  is  now  an  Episcopal  church  being  built,  the  Indians  themselves  contributing  something 
in  labor  and  money  toward  the  expense. 

All  this  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another  side.  I  do  not  by  any  means  consider  all 
the  progress  made  in  the  six  years  due  to  my  efforts.  The  agents  (there  have  been  three), 
teachers  (the  same  number),  Indian  Evangelists  (who  have  been  sent  over  from  Santee  by  Dr. 
Riggs),  and  the  Episcopal  mission,  all  have  had  a  part  in  the  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work 
done  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  here  for  eight  years  as  teacher,  preacher,  and 
agent,  all  in  one. 

The  other  side  of  the  subject— which  is  like  a  cloud  over  us  all  the  time— is  the  beer  and  whisky 
drinking.  No  law  controls  it.  If  it  is  a  good  law,  judges  and  juries  all  unite  with  the  saloon 
keepers  to  evada  it.  One  of  our  best  young  men  is  now  dying  from  having  laid  down  in  a 
drunken  stupor  with  a  box  of  matches  in  his  breast  pocket.  Some  movement  ignited  them,  and 
he  was  burned  nearly  to  the  vitals  before  the  smoke  was  discovered.  This  drinking  habit,  and 
the  practice  of  keeping  up  the  old  Indian  dances,  where  beer  flows  freely,  are  a  great  hindrance 
to  a  oetter  life,  especially  among  the  young  men. 

We  also  need  very  much  a  small  hospital,  where  such  cases  as  this  I  spoke  of  can  be  properly 
cared  for.    It  is  impossible  to  give  such  care  as  is  needed  in  a  daily  visit.    The  good  food  which 
a  hospital  would  furnish  would  induce  them  to  come  readily.    I  would  respectfully  recommend 
this  need  to  your  notice. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  H.  Douglass,  Field  Matron,  Ponca  Reservation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency, 
Wadsivorth,  Nev.,  July  30, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  dated 
June  1, 1897, 1  nave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  together  with  statistical  informa- 
tion called  for: 

Agency. — This  agency  is  located  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  18  miles  from 
Wads  worth,  Nev.,  a  town  of  600  people,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  point  is  the  post-office  and  telegraphic  address  of  the  agency,  and 
the  delivery  station  of  all  our  supplies. 

Census. — A  census  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  residing  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserva- 
tion, taken  June  30,  1897,  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 167 

Females  over  16  years  of  age 185 

Children  between  6  and  16yearsof  age _ 153 

Children  under  6  years  of  age 57 

Total 562 

Reservations. — In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  dated 
February  26,  1897,  the  Walker  River  Reservation  containing  318,815  acres,  with  a 
population  of  over  600  Pah-Ute  Indians,  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Carson  Indian  School.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  of 
322,000  acres,  which  includes  Pyramid  Lake,  a  body  of  water  45  miles  in  length  by 
12  miles  wide,  is  the  only  reservation  now  under  the  control  of  this  agency. 
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Condition  of  Indians. — The  Indians  at  this  agency  are  improving  in  every  way. 
They  are  well  contented  and  peaceable  and  in  a  fair  way  to  soon  become  self- 
snpporting,  if  unmolested  and  protected  in  their  rights  against  the  encroachments 
by  the  whites. 

The  29  dwelling  houses  occupied  by  the  Indians,  an  increase  of  2  over  last  year, 
ate  good  and  comfortable  cabins,  and  with  assistance  from  the  Government  a 
great  many  more  would  be  built. 

Farming. — With  the  154  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  I  estimated  that  52 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  barley,  500  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  150  melons 
will  be  raised.  In  addition  there  are  about  828  acres  of  pasture  land  under  fence, 
from  which  thfcy  will  cut  nearly  200  tons  of  grass  hay.  This  is  all  the  land  that 
the  present  water  facilities  will  permit  of  cultivation. 

Irrigation. — The  present  dam  and  ditch  are  inadequate  to  supply  sufficient  water 
for  irrigating  what  land  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  dam,  while  in  fair  condi- 
tion, is  only  a  temporary  affair,  being  constructed  of  rock  and  brush,  and  requires 
constant  work  and  attention  to  supply  what  little  water  we  now  get.  With  a  dam 
constructed  permanently  and  the  ditch  enlarged  sufficient  water  at  all  times  could 
be  obtained  for  all  the  lands  under  cultivation  and  for  hundreds  of  acres  of  new 
land  that  could  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

This  office  has  repeatedly  recommended  the  building  of  a  new  dam  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  your  office  full  and  complete  plan,  specification,  and  detailed  estimate 
of  cost,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  three  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  tribe,  who  administer  justice  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner, 
and  all  their  decisions  give  general  satisfaction. 

Boads. — Road  making  and  repairing  is  done  by  the  Indians,  without  compensa- 
tion, willingly  and  cheerfully.  They  appear  to  recognize  the  fact  that  good  roads 
are  as  much  or  more  to  their  advantage  than  anyone  else. 

Education. — The  Pyramid  Lake  Boarding  School,  the  only  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency,  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  heretofore.  All  of  the 
employees  are  working  in  harmony  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  cause.  I  see  a 
more  marked  improvement  in  every  branch  than  ever  before. 

The  Indian  youth  have  but  a  poor  chance  at  this  agency  for  industrial  work. 
The  boys  in  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden  and  assisting  the  mechanic  in  the 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop,  the  girls  assisting  the  seamstress  in  the  sewing  room 
and  cooks  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  is  about  the  extent  of  the  industries 
taught. 

The  bath  house,  completed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,990,  is  first  class  in  every 
particular,  supplying  a  long-felt  want  and  necessity,  and  is  ample  for  all  pur- 
poses. With  the  new  buildings,  steam  pump,  water  tank,  and  electric  plant  rec- 
ommended in  my  letter  of  the  29th  instant  the  school  plant  will  be  in  a  first-class 
condition. 

Missionary  work. — The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  the  little  chapel  built  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,200.  Its 
civilizing  influences  are  being  rapidly  felt,  as  already  8  adults  and  38  children 
have  been  brought  to  the  church  to  be  baptized.  Sunday  school  is  conducted 
every  Sunday  morning  by  the  missionary  in  charge,  and  the  church  is  filled  to 
overflowing  each  time. 

I  inclose  herewith  agency  and  school  statistics  and  list  of  agency  and  school 
employees  for  fiscal  year  1897. 
Very  respectfully, 

I.  J.  Wootten, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WALKER  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  August  20,  1897 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Walker 
River  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April,  1897,  this  reservation  was  turned  over  to  this  school, 
it  formerly  having  been  under  the  control  of  the  Nevada  Agency.  The  following 
report,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  what  knowledge  I  have  gained  of  it  since 
that  time. 

Reservation. — I  understand  this  reservation  contains  318,815  acres,  including  the 
Walker  Lake,  a  body  of  water  perhaps  35  miles  long  and  an  average  of  4  or  5 
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miles  wide.  The  major  portion  of  this  land  is  now  an  arid  waste,  but  it  is  trav- 
ersed for  about  20  miles  by  the  Walker  River,  which  empties  into  Walker  Lake, 
and  there  is  quite  a  large  body  of  land  along  this  stream  that  is  now  partly  under 
cultivation,  arid  many  times  as  much  can  be  brought  under,  besides  several  thou- 
sand acres  that  are  good  grazing  land.  There  are  now  farmed,  approximately, 
1, 100  acres,  and  there  are  beyond  doubt  10,000  acres  additional  which  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  with  but  little  expense.  I  have  already  asked  your  office  for H 
authority  to  have  an  engineer  placed  upon  this  work  to  ascertain  the  most  feasible 
plan  to  run  water  on  this  large  body  of  land. 

Buildings. — There  is  but  one  building  upon  this  reservation  that  really  is  worthy 
the  name  of  such,  and  this  is  the  new  school  building  erected  two  years  ago.  All 
the  balance  are  mere  board  shells,  built  of  rough  lumber,  and  all  but  one  were 
strangers  to  paint  until  within  the  past  six  weeks.  The  place  bore  a  generally 
dilapidated  appearance,  but  within  the  last  few  weeks  these  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  some  straightening  up  done. 

Farming. — Farming  here  among  these  Indians  is  purely  a  secondary  matter,  as 
they  pay  more  attention  to  securing  work  in  adjoining  valleys  than  they  do  to 
caring  for  their  crops,  and  they  commonly, arrange  these,  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  not  mature  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  ranchers  near,  that  they 
may  secure  work  from  these  ranchers.  Their  land  is  not  properly  tilled,  and  not 
so  much  from  a  lack  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  above  cause  and  a  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  and  the  proper  kind  of  agricultural  implements. 

All  this  work,  with  probably  the  exception  of  hay  making,  is  carried  on  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  They  have  out  quite  an  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley, 
approximately  200  and  80  acres,  respectively,  and  to  my  surprise  on  my  recent 
visit  there  I  learned  that  the  only  available  means  of  harvesting  this  grain  was  to 
cut  it  with  butcher  knives.  Think  of  it,  at  this  day  and  date  of  the  world,  attempt- 
ing to  teach  a  class  of  uncivilized  people  to  be  self-supporting,  and  ask  them  to 
harvest  grain  with  butcher  knives.  This  is  not  a  particular  case  by  any  means, 
but  it  is  their  general  mode  of  harvesting.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  people  could 
have  been  provided  with  sickles  at  least,  but  I  understand  there  is  but  one  of  these 
modern  implements  on  the  reservation,  and  that  is  broken. 

Last  spring  I  provided  these  people  with  quite  a  quantity  of  garden  seeds,  and 
they  purchased  some  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  quite  good  gardens. 
Within  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  informed,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase 
in  acreage,  and  previous  to  that  time  there  was  little  done  in  the  way  of  gardening 
and  vegetable  raising,  but  now  they  are  broadening  out  to  quite  an  extent  in  this 
direction. 

Condition  and  moral  status. — As  I  have  stated,  "these  Indians  make  farming  a 
secondary  matter,  and  seek  work  on  adjacent  ranches."  This  tends  to  a  nomadic 
condition  which  exists  here  in  the  extreme.  The  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad 
passes  through  this  reservation,  and  up  to  recently  there  was  a  constant  coming 
and  going  of  these  people,  with  no  object  whatever  in  view.  This  practice  has 
been  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  railroad  has  been  instructed  not  to 
carry  them  unless  they  are  provided  with  the  proper  pass,  signed  by  either  the 
farmer  in  charge  or  myself;  and  while  it  is  stopped  at  this  end  of  the  line  there 
is  no  possible  way  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  on  their  ponies,  with  which 
commodity  they  are  multitudinously  cursed. 

In  my  report  on  this  reservation,  on  the  26th  of  April  last,  is  embodied  the 
following: 

These  Indians  are  in  a  very  unenviable  condition.  The  agency  buildings  are  located  about 
4  miles  north  of  the  north  end  of  Walker  Lake,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  town  of  Hawthorn,  which  is  unfortunately  infested  with  a  gang  of  opium- 
smoking  and  whisky-selling  Chinese.  These  Indians  take  what  little  produce  they  have  to  sell 
to»this  town,  and  almost  invariably  the  Chinamen  get  it  for  whisky  and  opium.  I  visited  these 
dens,  but  I  found  no  Indians  there,  as  the  Chinamen  would  not  allow  them  there  as  long  as  I  was 
in  town,  but  the  best  people  in  the  place  assure  me  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  hun- 
dred Indians  there,  and  many  of  them  drunk  on  both  opium  and  whisky.    The  whisky  is  sold  to 


them  clandestinely,  but  the  opium  is  given  to  them  openly.  These  Chinamen  bend  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  young  Indian  girls  as  their  victim?,  and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  Indian  woman  or  girl  that  visits  Hawthorn  that  is  not  debauched,  that  is  not 


to  secure  the  young  Indian  girls  as  their  victim?,  and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  Indian  woman  or  girl  that  visits  Hawthorn  ' " 
diseased,  or  is  not  an  opium  fiend,  or  that  does  not  get  drunk. 

In  that  same  report  I  also  suggested  a  plan  of  campaign  against  these  gentlemen, 
but  hearing  nothing  from  it,  I  followed  the  course  laid  down,  and  the  result  is 
that  seven  Chinamen  are  now  in  the  county  jail  at  Carson  awaiting  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  will  get  the  limit  of  the  law  for  this 
offense.  The  town  of  Hawthorn  is  not  the  only  place  that  offers  this  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  civilization,  but  owing  to  their  nomadic  habits  these  Indians  are 
scattered  all  over  this  State,  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  have  been  compelled 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  class  of  beings  that  have  reduced  their  women  to  a  state 
far  below  that  of  untutored  heredity. 
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8tock  and  grazing. — As  far  as  these  Indians'  stock  is  concerned,  it  is  like  the  stock 
of  all  Indians,  the  selection  of  which  is  wholly  left  to  them.  It  consists  of  a  lot  of 
worthless  ponies  that  are  next  to  valueless;  in  fact  they  are  valueless,  as  they  are 
fed  during  the  winter  months  nearly  all  the  alfalfa  they  raise,  and  during  the 
summer  they  graze  on  land  that  should  be  stocked  with  cattle.  To  state  even 
approximately  the  number  of  these  ponies  on  this  reservation  is  impossible,  as  they 
roam  all  over  it  in  large  bands.  Against  all  this  worthless  stock  I  presume  there 
are  not  dver  25  good  horses  and  between  35  and  40  head  of  cattle  on  the  entire  res- 
ervation, excepting  the  cattle  of  white  men,  that  have  been  permitted  to  graze 
thereon  without  authority  to  do  so. 

School. — There  is  a  day  school  established  here,  which  last  year  had  an  average 
attendance  of  30  pupils,  but  as  no  housekeeper  was  provided,  and  no  clothing,  and 
but  scanty  subsistence  furnished  them,  but  little  was  accomplished.  It  seems  to 
me  for  the  Government  to  establish  a  school,  and  then  to  expect  reasonable  results 
where  the  pupils  are  expected  to  attend  in  winter  time  where  the  snow  is  commonly 
deep,  without  either  shoes  or  stockings  and  not  clothing  sufficient  to  hide  their 
nakedness,  is  a  mistake,  and  that  this  school  should  be  better  provided  for  or 
abandoned.  But  the  former  course  is  the  proper  one,  and  I  shall  ask  your  office 
to  furnish  these  children  with  clothing  and  other  necessary  supplies  to  enable  the 
employees  in  charge  to  make  a  shadow  of  a  showing  in  an  educational  way. 

Irrigation  and  water  supply. — The  water  for  irrigating  the  farming  land  mentioned 
above  is  taken  from  the  Walker  River  by  means  of  a  ditch  about  5  miles  long. 
At  the  head  of  this  ditch  there  is  a  dam  placed  in  the  river,  which  I  think,  if  the 
files  of  your  office  are  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  cost  the  Government  $10,000, 
and  still  it  is  no  dam.  Two  years  ago  about  $2,500  was  expended  upon  it,  and  in 
order  to  save  it  from  going  out  during  the  freshet  the  coming  spring  I  have  re- 
quested of  your  office  an  appropriation  of  $500  to  properly  repair  it,  and  after  it 
is  repaired  it  will  not  be  a  good  dam;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  be  made 
substantial  enough  to  stand  for  several  years. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  this  river  to  properly  irrigate  all  the  avail- 
able land  on  the  reservation.  There  may  be  years  when  there  might  be  a  shortage 
for  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  provided  all  the  land  were  cultivated,  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  would  not  be. 

Statistics. — The  following  statistical  table  will  show  the  number  of  Indians  who 
claim  this  reservation  as  their  home : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age . _  _ .  182 

Females  above  14  years  of  age _  222 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age _ 76 

Females  between  6  and  14  years  of  age. ._ 53 

Males  under  6  years  of  age 30 

Females  under  6  years  of  age ' _ 26 

Total 589 

Very  respectfully, 

Eugene  Mead,  Superintendent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev., 

August  12,  1S97. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report. 
According  to  the  census  taken  June  30, 1897,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
number  645,  as  follows: 

Shoshones: 

Males , 228 

Females. 195 

Total _ 423 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 151 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 134 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years — 

Males _ 51 

Females 37 
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Piutes: 

Males - 107 

Females 115 

Total - 222 

Males  above  18  years  of  age _  _  - .  _ 61 

Females  above  14  years  of  age •  76 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 — 

Males _ 27 

Females - 21 

The  Western  Shoshone  Agency  is  located  on  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation, 
which  was  established  by  Executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to  contain 
400  square  miles,  or  256,000  acres,  principally  of  mountainous  country,  about  two- 
thirds  in  Nevada  and  one  third  in  Idaho. 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reservation  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
because  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  but  what  little  there  is  in 
the  valleys  and  bottoms  is  good  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  soil  is  concerned;  but 
owing  to  the  high  altitude  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  and  the  water  supply 
for  irrigation  so  limited  in  July,  August,  and  September  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Indians  or  white  people  to  become  self-supporting  as  agriculturists  here. 
White  people  in  the  adjacent  country  have  long  since  turned  their  attention  to 
stock  raising  as  the  only  means  of  being  self -supporting  in  this  section  of  country. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  these  Indians  should  be  moved  to  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  country  if  it  is  desired  to  make  them  self-supporting  as  agricul- 
turists. The  Indians  here  are  good  workers  and  understand  irrigation  and  farming 
and  are  capable  of  making  a  living  for  themselves  in  a  country  where  it  is  possible 
to  raise  good  crops  once  in  a  while. 

If  the  Indians  are  to  be  retained  here  they  should  be  supplied  with  cattle  and 
alfalfa  seed  and  the  lands  fit  for  raising  alfalfa  fenced  off  and  divided  among  them, 
and  a  dam  built  at  the  head  of  the  valley  in  which  all  the  farms  on  the  reservation 
are  situated,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  enough  of  the  water  that  goes  to  waste  in 
spring  to  make  irrigation  possible  during  the  summer  months  when  water  is  most 
needed,  it  being  impossible  to  raise  anything  here  without  irrigation.  They  could 
then  come  much  nearer  being  able  to  do  for  themselves  than  they  ever  can  under 
existing  conditions. 

This  reservation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of  stock.  The 
mountains  and  valleys  produce  an  abundance  of  bunch  grass  and  wild  rye,  and  the 
country  is  full  of  small  streams  and  springs,  making  this  section  a  wonderfully  fine 
grazing  ground.  These  Indians  are  familiar  with  the  proper  ways  of  treating  and 
handling  stock,  as  many  of  them  are  almost  constantly  employed  by  ranchers  in 
the  care  of  their  cattle  and  are  considered  good  stock  handlers  by  them,  and  par- 
ticularly good  as  "  vaqueros."  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  decide  to  issue  stock  to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  or  else  move 
them  to  a  country  where  it  is  possible  for  an  agriculturist  to  be  self-supporting. 

These  are  simple,  kind,  and  gentle  people,  and  disturbances  are  not  as  frequent 
among  them  as  they  would  be  among  an  equal  number  of  white  people  dwelling 
together.  They  are  willing  workers,  and  whenever  there  is  any  work  to  be  done 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  they  are  desirous  and  anxious  to  do  it.  They  have 
done  all  the  work  on  the  irrigating  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  and  freighted  practically 
all  the  supplies  from  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  212,935  pounds,  for  which 
they  received  $4,072.46  in  cash.  No  trouble  whatever  has  been  experienced  from 
the  lack  of  sufficient  Indian  help. 

The  alfalfa  seed  distributed  among  the  Indians  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1896 
has  done  very  well  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  Indians  who  have  cattle 
and  work  and  saddle  horses  have  put  up  sufficient  alfalfa  and  wild  hay  to  keep 
their  stock  through  the  winter. 

The  crops  set  out  this  spring  promise  a  fairly  good  harvest  if  not  seriously  affected 
by  frosts  or  the  scarcity  of  water  before  they  are  ready  to  be  gathered. 

The  spring  floods  were  unprecedentedly  high  this  year  and  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  ditch  banks  and  dams,  and  to  the  bridges  on  the  main  road  to  the 
agency  and  to  the  road  itself.  While  considerable  work  has  already  been  done  to 
repair  the  damage,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

The  work  of  education  in  the  boarding  school  has  progressed  rapidly  and  the 
year  has  been  a  successful  one.  The  present  school  accommodations,  however,  are 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  even  its  rated  capacity,  which  is  fifty,  and  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  children  of  this  reservation  who  ought  to 
be  in  school.    During  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1897,  56  children  were  in 
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attendance  at  the  agency  school  and  13  were  away  at  nonreservation  schools, 
making  a  total  of  but  69  children  receiving  educations  out  of  136  who  belong  to 
this  reservation  of  school  age  and  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

During  the  year  a  building  for  the  storage  of  wood  and  containing  quarters  for 
school  employees  and  mess  was  erected  and  has  added  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  school.  A  line  of  water  pipe  was  also  laid  between  the  school 
and  agency  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  agency  a  supply  of  good  water,  some- 
thing it  has  not  had  in  the  past,  and  it  is  therefore  much  appreciated  by  all  here. 

The  roads  on  the  reservation  are  in  good  condition  except  in  a  few  places  where 
damaged  by  the  spring  floods.  The  usual  amount  of  work  was  done  on  the  roads 
this  spring,  as  they  require  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  repair  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  sincere  thanks  for  the  consideration  your  office  has 
shown  this  agency  and  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  rendered  by  both 
agency  and  school  employees  during  the  year. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  L.  Hargrove, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Western  Shoshone  School. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

White  Rock,  Nev.,  Aug.  7, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Board- 
ing School,  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897: 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  there  were  38  boys  and  23  girls  promptly  on  hand  to  go  through 
the  different  processes  which  are  usually  performed  on  the  first  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
schools.  There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  68  pupils.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  in  any  one  month  was  56.  On  the  18th  of  February  6  boys  and  4  girls  were  trans- 
ferred to  Grand  Junction  Training  School,  Colorado,  and  10  children  fresh  from  the  camps  were 
put  into  school  to  take  the  place  of  those  transferred.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  I  had  56 
pupils  in  attendance,  being  about  11  more  than  the  proper  capacity  of  the  building.  Had  we  the 
building,  making  the  capacity  as  has  been  asked  for  and  recommended  by  you,  I  am  confident 
that  the  number  of  pupils  would  be  readily  increased  to  75. 

The  literary  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  industrial  departments  were  minus  employees  and  the  large  pupils  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  school  room  to  do  the  work;  but  after  a  full  set  of  employees  was  sent,  the 
progress  and  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  room  were  excellent. 

The  general  housework  as  taught  to  the  girls  by  the  matron  was  done  in  a  manner  as  near 
home  like  as  such  work  could  possibly  be  done  in  any  reservation  boarding  school,  overcrowded 
as  this  school  was,  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  matron,  the  boys 
have  been  taught  to  care  for  their  dormitory,  and  I  must  say  that  they  have  done  so  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  work  taught  and  performed  in  all  the  industrial  departments  has  been  well  done,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair.  Last  fall  the  outside  of  the  main  building  and  hospital 
was  treated  to  two  good  coats  of  paint,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  inside  be  treated 
in  like  manner  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  new  building  was  erected,  48  by  24t  which  was  originally 
intended  for  a  woodshed,  but  by  permission  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
half  of  the  new  building  was  converted  into  a  masd  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  quarters  for  mess 
cook  and  the  upper  part  made  into  quarters  for  one  employee.  This  provided  a  great  convenience 
and  long-felt  want,  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school. 

A  short  time  after  school  opened  up,  the  agency  spring  wagon  and  driving  team  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  school,  making  a  convenience  very  much  needed  at  the  school,  as  the  agency  team 
was  not  able  to  do  all  the  driving  necessary  for  both  school  and  agency. 

The  school  farm  produced  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  almost  enough  hay  to  feed  the 
stock  the  entire  year. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  21  head  of  cattle  and  3  horses— 2  work  horses  and 
1  worn-out  pony,  the  driving  team  mentioned  above  having  been  sold  at  auction,  by  authority 
from  the  Indian  Office.  And  now,  as  the  school  has  a  spring  wagon  left  and  no  driving  team,  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  school  be  supplied  with  one,  as  the  farm  team  is  too  heavy  to  do  the 
driving  necessary  for  the  school.  I  also  earnestly  recommend  that  the  pony  now  belonging  to 
the  school  and  used  for  driving  the  cows  be  replaced  by  a  good  one,  as  the  one  now  in  use  has 
passed  his  usefulness;  as  any  horse  running  over  these  stony  mountains  will  do. 

The  school  farm  this  year  promises  a  very  fair  crop  of  hay,  and  the  garden,  planted  and  tended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  seems  fair  to  yield  a  very  good  crop  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  very  good  the  entire  school  year. 

The  children  were  allowed  to  visit  their  homes,  as  a  rule,  once  each  month,  all  going  the  same 
day,  being  allowed  to  go  home  in  the  morning  and  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  not  one  time  did 
a  child  fail  to  return. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  there  were  several  runaways,  but  they  were  promptly  returned,  and 
after  a  few  months  runaways  were  not  thought  of. 

The  school  year  just  closed  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  children,  and  they  have  profited 
by  their  opportunities,  and  in  many  cases  marked  improvement  can  be  noted.  We  realize  that 
a  great  work  is  needed  and  that  much  more  may  be  accomplished  in  the  coming  year  than  was 
done  in  the  one  just  closed.  -    "  -,    - 
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The  employees  were  earnest  in  their  work  to  make  the  school  a  success  and  rendered  excellent 
service. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  thank  yon  for  your  untiring  efforts  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the 
employees  and  school,  and  further  for  your  good  advice  and  assistance  throughout  the  entire 
school  year  just  ended.  «,«««. 

Very  respectfully,  GK  W.  Myers, 

Superintendent  and  Principal  Teacher, 
W.  L.  HABGROVE,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
REPORT  OF  "MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.  ,  July  1, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897: 

Census. — The  census  of  June  30, 1897,  shows  the  population  of  this  tribe  (includ- 
ing children  away  at  school)  to  be  447.  Of  these,  199  are  males  and  248  are 
females. 

Males  over  18 _ - -    91 

Females  over  14 168 

Children,  6  to  16 _ 90 

Attendance  at  Mescalero  Boarding  School .. _ 103 

Attendance  at  Fort  Lewis  (Colo. )  Boarding  School 2 

Deaths  during  the  year _ _    20 

Births  during  the  year •. 16 

Left  reservation 1 

Reservation. — This  comprises  about  450,000  acres  in  southern  New  Mexico,  vary- 
ing in  altitude  from  4,000  to  11,000  feet;  mountainous,  with  good  growth  of  pine, 
spruce,  cedar,  pinon,  and  post  oak;  a  fine  grazing  section,  but  scarce  in  tillable 
land.  There  are  some  springs,  but  only  one  flowing  stream,  the  Tularosa  Creek. 
The  agency  is  on  this  creek,  18  miles  from  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.,  and  110  miles  from 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  station,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.    Mail  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  that  point  by  buckboard. 

Houses. — These  Indians  have  made  commendable  progress  in  building  houses. 
Forty-five  have  been  completed  during  the  year  and  the  Indians  have  moved  into 
them.  A  cook  stove  has  been  put  in  each,  and  no  chimney  being  allowed,  camp 
cooking  is  not  possible.  These  houses  are  log  cabins,  with  frame  roofs,  floors,  and 
windows.  A  great  many  others  (thirty)  are  in  place,  with  the  lumber  on  the 
ground  waiting  the' services  of  the  carpenter.  Besides,  there  are  a  great  many  logs 
at  the  mill  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber.  The  sawmill  is  a  great  help.  AU  logs 
are  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill  by  the  Indians.  Once  there,  they  are  sawed  by  the 
herder  with  a  detail  of  Indian  police. 

Freighting. — All  supplies  are  hauled  from  the  railroad  to  the  agency  by  the 
Indians,  who  are  entirely  satisfactory  freighters.  Occasionally  they  haul  for 
other  parties.  During  the  fiscal  year  they  hauled  255,025  pounds,  earning  thereby 
$1,912.69. 

Allotment — No  land  has  been  allotted  to  these  Indians.  I  have  recommended  it, 
for  then  it  will  insure  the  boundaries  of  each  family's  possession  and  give  4hem 
assurance  of  permanency.  I  find  in  the  Three  Rivers  section  that  the  Land  Office 
has  issued  patents  to  whites  covering  240  acres  of  the  most  fertile  and  tillable  land 
there.  This  land  has  been  occupied  by  the  Indians  for  years  and  is  being  farmed. 
There  are  about  twenty- five  Indians  there,  and  they  are  always  sure  of  a  crop. 
They  raise  fine  wheat,  corn,  and  melons;  they  can  get  an  easy  support  there. 
This  land  should  be  allotted  at  once.  This  section  is  some  50  miles  from  the 
agency,  only  3  miles  of  this  road  being  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 
The  Indians  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The  section  is  claimed  to  be 
rich  in  mineral  resources.  All  of  these  are  of  no  use  to  the  Indians,  and  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  allot  the  land  and  cut  these  townships  off  and  throw  them  open 
for  entry  and  development. 

Produce. — Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  raising  grains  and  vegetables. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  wheat.  An  increased  acreage  over  the  preceding 
year  was  put  in  in  the  spring  of  1897.  The  miller  reports  that  he  has  ground  more 
corn  and  wheat  in  1896  for  the  Indians  than  in  all  the  preceding  years  combined. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  continual  pinching  off  and  cutting  down  of  rations. 
Indians  resemble,  other  people  in  not  working  for  things  provided  gratuitously. 
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They  are  gradually  working  into  the  raising  of  potatoes,  which  succeed  well  in 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  reservation. 

These  Indians  are  fine  basket  makers,  but  none  are  to  be  found  on  sale  outside, 
and  very  few' are  made.  There  is  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  them;  but 
while  drawing  rations  the  incentive  to  work  is  stifled.  " Sufficient  unto  the  day" 
is  one  of  their  maxims,  and  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself. 

Sheep. — Some  5,000  sheen  were  purchased  and  issued  during  the  year  They 
were  distributed  in  the  ratio  of  10  per  capita  as  neai  as  practicable.  A  number  of 
the  Indians  bought  sheep  in  addition,  and  some  goats.  Others  have  traded  for 
them,  disposing  of  surplus  ponies.  I  brought  to  the  agency  in  December  a  num- 
ber of  Navajoes,  expert  blanket  makers.  They  have  taught  a  number  of  the 
Mescal ero  women  how  to  card,  spin,  dye,  and  make  a  blanket.  These  women  can 
now  make  a  blanket  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  Navajo.  There  was  a  good 
clip  of  wool  and  a  large  crop  of  lambs.  I  believe  the  majority  will  look  well  after 
their  herds.  The  good  price  obtained  for  their  wool  was  an  encouragement  to 
them.    Sheep  will  be  a  predominant  factor  in  the  self-support  of  the  tribe. 

School. — Pursuant  to  my  policy  to  maintain  the  rising  generation  in  school  our 
attendance  at  the  boarding  school  reached  97,  which  with  19  at  Fort  Lewis  made  a 
total  of  116  children  at  school  out  of  a  total  population  of  447, 100  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance. It  became  necessary  to  send  several  home  on  the  doctor's  advice,  and  our 
attendance  was  reduced  to  87.  In  June  I  placed  16  five-year-olds  in  school,  and 
the  attendance  June  30  was  103. 

All  the  children  except  two  at  Fort  Lewis  returned  June  26.  The  services  of 
the  larger  boys  are  needed  with  their  parents  on  the  farms.  Of  the  four  girls  who 
returned  one  was  broken  down  with  tuberculosis  and  was  permitted  to  go  home. 
Two  were  retained  at  this  school  and  appointed  laundresses  at  $10  per  month  and 
board.  This  will  save  them  from  going  to  ruin.  The  remaining  one  is  at  service 
in  the  family  of  the  clerk. 

The  dormitories  are  badly  crowded.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  mortality 
during  the  year.  The  new  assembly  and  class  room  will  be  completed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year.  This  will  enable  us  to  expand  our  kitchen  and 
dining  room  somewhat.  We  need  more  dormitory  space  and  porches.  New  privies 
have  Been  built,  as  also  a  house  where  the  girls  can  learn  to  weave. 

The  new  water  system  is  complete  and  a  success.  Water  is  pumped  vertically 
75  feet  into  a  30,000-gallon  tank  by  a  hydraulic  ram  that  keeps  the  supply  far  in 
advance  of  the  consumption.  We  have  three  fire  plugs  and  500  feet  of  fire  hose 
to  protect  us  against  fire. 

The  farm  keeps  the  school  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  vegetables— lettuce, 
radishes,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumbers, 
turnips,  corn,  pumpkins,  summer  and  winter  squashes,  celery,  etc.  All  the  hay 
fodder  is  raised  on  the  farm.  There  is  at  all  times  plenty  of  water  for  irrigating 
purposes. 

The  stock  is  all  in  good  condition. 

Health. — Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  agency  and  school  physician,  W.  McM. 
Luttrell,  are  herewith: 

The  prevailing  diseases  found  on  this  reservation  are  consumption,  scrofula,  and  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  have  consumption  and  scrofula  in  one  or  the  other 
of  their  various  forms.  The  diseases  are  due  in  nearly  every  case  to  hereditary  influences.  Liv- 
ing in  poorly  constructed  teepees,  brush  tents,  etc.,  has  not  retarded  the  spread  of  the  diseases 
in  any  manner  whatever,  but  nas  been  conducive  to  their  propagation.  The  Indians  have  begun 
to  live  in  their  houses  now.  and  with  the  increased  comfort  and  protection  from  inclement 
weather,  without  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  being  diminished,  these  diseases  will  rapidly  abate. 
The  various  diseases  of  the  eyes  found  here  are  directly  traceable  to  the  method  the  Indians  use 
in  heating  their  teepees.  They  build  a  fire  in  the  center  of  their  conical-shaped  teepees  or 
tents  and  expect  the  smoke  to  go  out  at  the  top,  but  before  doing  so  it  invariably  gets  into  the 
eyes,  causing  irritation  with  excessive  lachrymation,  redness,  swelling,  and  inflammation.  This 
condition  is  aided  by  the  wind  and  consequent  dust.  About  nine  months  out  of  the  year  the  wind 
blows  a  perfect  gale  here,  night  and  day,  without  ceasing.  There  has  been  less  eye  trouble  here 
this  year  than  last,  for  the  reason  that  a  great  many  Indians  live  in  houses  now  and  the  old 
women  have  been  forced  to  quit  sitting  around  "  tiswin  "  fires.  As  they  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  their  houses,  to  cleanliness,  and  to  civilization  the  eye  diseases  will  in  great  part  dis- 
appear. 

The  sanitary  condition  is  much  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Those  Indians  who  live  in  houses 
keep  them  and  the  surroundings  comparatively  clean.  Their  houses  and  persons,  as  to  a  matter 
of  cleanliness,  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  both  Mexicans  and 
Americans. 

The  reservation,  situated  as  it  is  in  southern  New  Mexico,  enjoys  all  the  advantages  that  cli- 
mate can  give.  There  are  no  diseases  here  due  to  location  or  climato.  The  temperature  in  sum- 
mer never  goes  over  80°  P.  or  in  winter  below  14  F°. 

These  Indians  have  completely  abandoned  the  Indian  u  medicine  man. "  The  three  here  have 
not  had  a  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  since  January,  1896.  By  Judiciously  permitting  them  to 
have  only  those  cases  where  death  would  inevitably  take  place  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the 
agent  not  permitting  them  to  receive  any  pay  for  their  services  or  else  compelling  them  to 
return  it  after  having  received  it,  has  destroyed  all  the  "medicine  man's  "  influence  and  also  any 
desire  on  his  part  to  practice  his  profession.  They  have  been  forced  to  go  to  work,  and  as  a  con 
sequence  all  the  mystery  that  clung  about  them  has  disappeared. 
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One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Indians  apply  to  the  agency  physician  for  treatment  when  they 
repeatedly  are  sick  or  injured.  Within  the  last  six  months  even  the  "  medicine  men  "  have  called 
for  treatment.  .  ,...,, 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  old  Indians  who  have  tertiary  syphilis  there  are  no  veneral 
diseases  among  these  Indians  now. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  is  good.  There  is  not  sufficient  dormitory  space,  but  improve* 
ments  are  being  rapidly  made.  One  more  dormitory  is  needed  for  the  boys.  Several  girls  con- 
tracted consumption  last  spring,  which  was  thought  to  be  due  principally  to  overcrowding  in 
one  of  the  dormitories.  Ventilators  were  put  into  all  the  dormitories,  some  of  the  children  put 
into  the  hospital  rooms,  and  the  dormitories  disinfected.  Since  then  no  new  cases  have  appeared. 
Several  of  the  children  have  been  annoyed  with  a  slightly  contagious  skin  disease.  This  dis- 
ease was  first  noticed  among  the  Mexicans  and  then  among  the  camp  Indians.  Several  times  it 
has  disappeared  from  the  school  but  breaks  out  again  on  the  children  visiting  camp.  It  is  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  isolation. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  now  excellent.  During  the  year  new  privies  have 
been  built  and  a  good  sewerage  system  put  into  operation.  There  is  a  fine  flow  of  water  and  all 
refuse  is  carried  away  at  once.  There  are  ample  oathing  facilities  and  all  the  children  take  a 
full  bath  with  plenty  of  soap  and  warm  water  once  a  week.  The  water  here  is  very  hard,  and 
soap  prepared  especially  for  such  water  should  be  furnished. 

There  is  no  hospital  here,  but  one  room  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  sick  boys  and  one  for  sick 
girls.  At  present  no  nurse  is  employed  at  this  school,  nor  will  one  ever  be  needed.  There  are 
several  of  the  larger  girls  and  boys  who.  with  a  little  instruction  from  the  physician  and  the 
matron,  can  take  care  of  the  sick  and  also  learn  something  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after 
life. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  E.  Stottler, 
First  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  16,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 

Assigned  to  the  duties  of  this  agency  as  recently  as  the  1st  of  April  last,  an 
exhaustive  resume  of  its  affairs  prior  to  that  date  can  not  be  expected  of  me. 
Much,  therefore,  of  what  is  herein  set  down  must  of  necessity  be  the  result  of  a 
reference  to  the  records  of  the  office  and  largely  of  verbal  information  from  the 
employees. 

PUEBLOS. 

Population. — A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  census  blanks  were  sent 
to  this  office,  accompanied  by  a  letter  directing  that  an  accurate  census  of  all  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  be  taken  for  submission  with  the  annual  report.  Con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
these  instructions  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  but  search  failed  to  discover  anything  more  substantial  than  words,  which, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  were  as  follows:  ((As  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
act  for  any  extra  expense  connected  with  this  census,  you  must  not  incur  any." 

Without  money  it  is  simply  impossible  to  take  any  census,  accurate  or  other- 
wise, of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  formula,  which  has  become  stereotyped  by  use 
in  past  years,  can  therefore  only  be  repeated  here:  "Total  population, 8,536;  males 
over  18  years  of  age,  2,701;  females  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age,  2,323."  Under  natural  conditions,  by  which  is  meant 
absence  of  epidemics,  there  should  have  been  during  the  years  since  this  census 
was  taken  an  increase  in  these  figures,  but  whether  slight  or  the  reverse  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

I  have  endeavored  to  supplement  the  above  statistics  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  school  children  in  those  pueblos  where  schools  are  located  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  take  as  accurate  an  inventoryof  them  as  possible.  These  reports  show 
that  there  are  in  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  Jemez,  Laguna,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Pabuate,  Taos,  Zia,  and  Zufii  1,340  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  This  leaves  8  pueblos  unaccounted  for,  and  takes  no  note  of 
the  children  belonging  to  the  above-named  pueblos  in  attendance  at  the  various 
industrial  and  boarding  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  count  Zufii  pueblo  is  credited  with  347  children  of  school  age.  Owing 
to  the  generally  scattered  condition  of  this  tribe  at  this  time  of  year,  many  fam- 
ilies being  what  may  be  called  **  out  of  town  "  attending  to  their  crops,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  obtain  the  correct  figures,  and  those  given  may  be  considered  under 
rather  than  over  the  correct  ones.    I  am  informed  by  those  entirely  competent  to 
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give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  that  there  are  between  400  and  500  children  in  the 
Zuni  pueblo.    Between  45  and  50  of  these  attend  school — spasmodically. 

Schools. — Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  Maj.  John 
L.  Bullis,  all  contract  schools,  with  one  exception,  have  been  abolished,  principally 
by  absorption  into  Government  day  schools,  so  that  now  there  are  13  day  schools 
and  1  contract  school  attached  to  and  under  the  direction  of  this  agency. 

The  school  plant  at  Zuni,  formerly  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  during  the  year  become  the  property  of 
the  Government  by  purchase,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  school  worthy  the 
name  attached  to  the  agency.  The  superiority  of  this  school  is  due  to  greater 
numerical  and  more  constant  or  rather  less  inconstant  attendance  than  obtains 
in  the  other  schools.  This,  again,  is  due  not  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  acquire  learning,  nor  to  a  wish  of  the  parents  to  see  their  children 
obtaining  an  education,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  this  school  the  scholars  are  fur- 
nished with  a  noon-day  lunch — a  pretty  substantial  meal — and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  term  a  very  good  outfit  of  clothing.  And  even  with  these  incen- 
tives the  average  attendance  during  the  quarter  ended  with  the  year  was  but  a 
fraction  over  50  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  various  day  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Acoma. — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  55;  number  enrolled,  41;  average  attend- 
ance, boys,  12;  girls,  14;  average  of  both  sexes,  26;  average  age,  9  years.  The 
teacher  of  this  school  has  since  its  close  been  dismissed  from  the  Indian  service 
for  cause.  Originally  a  Catholic  mission  school,  it  is  now  rented  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  the  only  building  deserving  the  name  of  "school"  in  the  whole  list. 
The  Government  should  acquire  possession  of  it. 

Cochiti. — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  98;  enrolled,  83;  average  attendance, 
boys,  4;  girls,  12;  average  both  sexes,  16;  average  age,  9  years.  The  condition  of 
this  school  is  decidedly  bad.  The  attendance,  though  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
teacher  on  the  30th  of  the  month  to  be  29  (19  girls  and  10  boys) ,  was  but  little  more 
than  half  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  excuse  for  this  nonattendance  is  that 
the  services  of  the  larger  pupils  are  needed  at  this  time  in  the  fields.  The  school- 
house  and  teacher's  room  adjoining,  an  adobe  building  with  a  mud  roof,  leak  like 
a  sieve  when  it  rains  and  are  uninhabitable.  The  Government  should  acquire  a 
piece  of  land  here  and  build  a  proper  building  for  the  school  and  teacher's  residence. 

Igleta. — Number  of  children,  56;  enrolled,  46;  attendance,  boys,  14;  girls,  2; 
average  of  both  sexes,  21;  average  age,  7  years.  Complaint  having  been  made 
that  the  parish  priest  of  this  pueblo  had  used  his  position  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
the  day  school  scholars  to  the  Government  boarding  schools  in  the  Territory,  I 
addressed  him  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  Wt  1897. 

The  Reverend  Father  in  charge  of  the  Parish  of  Pueblo  of  Isleta,  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Rev.  Sib:  In  view  of  certain  information  recently  communicated  to  this  office  I  deem  it  proper 
to  inform  you  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians  contemplates 
that  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  profi- 
ciency in  their  studies,  shall  be  transferred  to  certain  other  schools,  denominated  "nonreserva- 
tion  schools."  where  they  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  higher  grade  of  subjects,  are  taught  a  trade, 
and  generally  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  care  of  themselves  and  support  those  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  them.  The  Government  is  very  anxious  that  these  nonreservation 
schools  shall  be  kept  constantly  filled,  and  therefore  any  influence  which  discourages  day* 
school  pupils  from  wishing  to  join  the  higher  grade  of  schools  becomes  highly  detrimental  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government. 

The  information  in.the  possession  of  this  office  is  to  the  effect  that  the  parish  priest  of  Isleta 
has  discouraged  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  transfer  of  children  from  the  day  school  in 
that  pueblo  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  even  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  parents 
with  excommunication  and  the  children  themselves  with  other  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Church 
should  they  consent  to  be  so  transferred. 

The  pursuit  of  such  a  course  as  is  herein  indicated  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  that  dic- 
tated by  common  sense  that  I  hesitase  to  believe  any  sensible  man  would  be  guilty  of  it;  but  in 
order  to  divest  the  problem  of  Indian  education  in  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  of  a  factor  which  might, 
if  suffered  to  exist,  cause  incalculable  harm  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  further  per- 
sistence in  the  course  you  are  reported  as  pursuing  will  be  the  signal  for  your  name  to  be  sent 
to  the  archbishop  of  this  diocese  with  a  recommendation  for  your  removal. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

A  week  or  ten  days  subsequently  the  reverend  father  called  at  my  office;  but 
finding  me  out  he  departed  for  home,  where  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  Spanish,  of 
which  I  have,  unfortunately,  no  copy,  having  sent  original  and  translation  to  the 
Indian  Office  soon  after  its  receipt. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations 
reported  against  him.  but  labored,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  his  action,  saying 
that  he  "  did  not  know  any  State  law  which  compelled  Catholic  children  to  go  to 
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schools  not  Catholic."  He  modestly  disclaimed  the  power  to  invoke  the  power  of 
the  Vatican,  with  which  he  evidently  thought  my  letter  invested  him,  saying  that 
I  and  my  informers  should  know  "  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  give  a  priest 
power  to  excommunicate."  No  one  said  it  did.  This  unique  epistle  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  as  follows  (I  think  I  quote  his  exact  words):  "I  will  tell  you 
friend,  that  if  you  do  not  in  eight  days  give  me  a  satisfaction,  I  will  send  your 
letter  to  the  Catholic  Bureau  in  Washington."    *    *    * 

As  stated,  this  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  Accompany- 
ing it  was  an  affidavit  of  an  employee  of  the  Indian  school  in  this  city,  deposing 
that  in  September  last  he  had  been  sent  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  pupils  for  the  school,  and  that  while  he  was  there  the  parish  priest 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Augustine  to  say  to  the 
people,  all  of  whom  were  assembled  in  the  church  and  participating  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  feast,  that  if  the  parents  allowed  their  children  to  go  to  this  school, 
they  need  never  come  to  him  or  the  Church  for  anything  thereafter;  that  he  would 
not  marry  them;  he  would  not  bury  them  in  consecrated  ground,  nor  give  them 
any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  holy  Church.  The  character  of  the  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  (Government,  which  this  correspondence  leaves  no  aoubt  is 
being  carried  on  in  Isleta,  will,  if  not  changed,  render  that  policy  a  farce. 

Though  the  Pueblo  Indian  can  not  be  said  to  be  religious  in  any  proper  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  he  is  superstitious  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable,  and  when 
he  is  threatened,  by  one  whom  all  his  teaching  has  brought  him  to  look  up  to  as 
the  veritable  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  daily  habit  of  wielding  supernatural 
powers,  with  "excommunication"  and  '* deprivation  of  burial  in  consecrated 
ground,"  he  is  extremely  liable  to  heed  the  commands  such  a  terrible  personage 
may  condescend  to  honor  him  with.  In  an  ignorant  community  such  a  man  is 
all  powerful,  and  if  suffered  to  continue  in  the  course  he  is  evidently  pursuing 
will  render  nugatory  the  strongest  policy  of  the  Government.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  Department  should  mark  its  sense  of  this  priest's  conduct  by  at  once 
initiating  remedial  measures  becoming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  which 
he  defies  every  day. 

Jemea. — Number  of  school  children,  109 ;  enrolled,  47 ;  average  attendance,  boys, 
13,  girls,  21 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  34 ;  average  age,  9  years.  This  school  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  only  one  attached  to  the  agency  where  the*  regular  daily 
attendance  exceeds  the  capacity.  There  is  a  pretty  good  plant  here,  capable  of 
being  enlarged  sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupils.  The  census  shows 
between  125  and  150  children  here  of  school  age. 

The  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  the 
land,  unfortunately,  belongs  to  the  Indians.  An  attempt  was,  I  believe,  made  to 
acquire  the  whole  plant,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  deed  the  land 
it  fell  through.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  effort  for  ownership  be 
renewed  (the  teacher  thinks  it  would  be  successful  if  tried  again),  and  the  school 
be  made  a  semiboarding  school  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  noonday  lunch  to  the 
children,  who  should  be  properly  clothed. 

"  Dancing"  largely  prevails  in  this  pueblo,  which  some  years  since  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  a  San  Juan  Indian  for  attempting  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of 
one  of  these  secret  orgies.  A  short  time  after  the  teacher,  Miss  Dawson,  arrived  in 
the  village  the  ' '  headmen  "  visited  her,  with  the  information  that "  there  was  going 
to  be  a  dance,  and  that  she  must  lock  herself  in  the  house  and  not  come  out  until 
it  was  all  over. "  This  impudence  naturally  aroused  Miss  Dawson's  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  and  she  very  pluckily ,  as  well  as  properly,  told  the  visiting  dele- 
gation to  mind  their  own  business;  that  this  was  her  house,* and  that  she  was 
going  in  and  out  of  it  whenever  she  pleased.  Since  she  took  this  stand  she  has 
not  been  troubled. 

Laguna.— Number  of  children,  79;  enrolled,  28;  average  attendance—  boys  7,  girls 
11;  average  of  both  sexes,  18;  average  age,  8  years.  The  condition  of  this  school, 
though  better  than  some,  is  adequate  only  in  size.  The  teacher's  residence  is 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  schoolroom,  which,  during  the  extremely 
hot  weather  of  summer  and  the  frequent  inclemency  of  the  winter,  constitutes  a 
hardship  in  getting  to  and  from  the  school.  Both  schoolhouse  and  teacher's  resi- 
dence leak,  and  afford  but  little  protection  from  the  weather  during  the  winter 
snows  and  summer  rains.    A  suitable  building  should  be  constructed. 

The  title  to  the  land  on  which  Laguna  is  situated  still  being  unsettled,  and  as 
yet  vested  in  the  Government,  the  difficulties  usually  accompanying  the  purchase 
of  land  from  Indians  would  not  arise  here,  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  build- 
ing should  be  set  apart  by  Executive  order  for  this  purpose. 

The  missionary  here,  who  misrepresents  the  evangelical  body  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited, has  set  himself  up  as  a  critic  and  censor  of  the  Government's  policy.  Accord- 
ing to  his  dictum  the  Indian  should  be  taught  in  his  own  language  and  children 
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should  never  be  separated  from  their  parents;  the  transfer  of  children  to  nonres- 
ervation  schools  is  therefore  a  "cruelty."  Consistently  with  some  of  his  avowals, 
he  has  constructed  a  ritual  in  the  Laguna  vernacular,  divine  worship  being  cele- 
brated accordingly.  Ten  pupils  were  reported  as  eligible  for  transfer  from  this 
school,  but  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  missionary  not  a  single  case  of  "  consent " 
was  recorded.  And  Laguna  is  considered  as  being  among  the  foremost  in 
"advancement"  of  all  the  pueblos.    *    *    * 

Palmate. — Number  of  school  children,  71;  enrolled,  20;  average  attendance — boys 
1,  girls  4;  average  of  both  sexes,  5.2;  average  age,  8  years.  I  reached  Pahuate 
on  June  18,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  I  was  met  by 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Moll.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  schoolroom,  I  asked,  "Is  your  school 
not  in  session,  Mr.  Moll?  "  For  answer  he  pointed  to  one  solitary  little  girl,  about 
8  years  old,  whom  I  had  overlooked,  and  said,  "Yes,  sir;  school  is  in  session,  but 
the  scholars  are  absent."  There  are  71  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  in 
this  village— 39  boys  and  32  girls— and  although  it  has  a  "school  officer,"  a  grad- 
uate of  Carlisle,  whose  duty  it  is  made  by  village  mandate  to  see  that  the  children 
attend  school,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Moll,  teacher,  was,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1897,  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $3.64  for  endeavoring  to  make 
one  juvenile  savage  spell  and  understand  the  momentous  question,  "D-o  y-o-u 
s-e-e  trh-e  c-a-t?" 

I  immediately  assembled  the  headmen  of  the  pueblo,  the  school  officer  among 
them,  and  inquired  if  they  thought  it  right  that  the  Government  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  teacher  in  their  village  just  to  teach  one  little  girl,  This 
phase  of  the  subject  proved  not  only  new  to  them,  but  invested  with  mirth- 

Jrovoking  qualities,  as  they  immediately  set  up  a  hearty  laugh.  Observing  that 
did  not  join  them,  they,  after  a  short  time,  calmed  down  and  commenced  to 
offer  excuses,  none  of  which  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  children,  whose 
places,  by  virtue  of  tender  years,  should  be  in  school  and  nowhere  else.  Finally 
the  "school  officer"  said  the  parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school 
where  the  teacher  got  mad  at  them.  The  foundation  of  this  excuse,  like  all  the 
rest,  was  inadequate,  in  fact  utterly  baseless. 

Santa  Clara.— Number  of  children,  78;  enrolled,  38;  average  attendance,  boys  7, 
girls  10;  average  both  sexes.  17;  average  age,  7  years.  The  condition  of  this  school 
is  rather  encouraging,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, himself  educated  at  the  Albuquerque  Boarding  School,  and  to  a  former 
teacher,  now  married  to  one  of  the  Indian  women,  and  a  resident  of  the  pueblo. 

One  drawback  to  further  improvement  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  who 
is  married,  lives  some  distance  from  the  village.  His  wife  is  an  unpaid  but  con- 
stant laborer  among  the  Indians,  and  does  much  good  in  teaching  the  women  and 
children  how  to  sew  and  *  *  keep  house. "  Her  services  would  prove  of  much  greater 
value  could  she  and  her  husband  live  in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  pueblo. 
In  this  connection  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  my  various  letters  advo- 
cating the  construction  at  Santa  Clara  of  a  schoolhouse  and  teacher's  residence 
combined.  All  the  preliminaries  looking  to  this  result  have  been  made.  All  that 
is  required  now  is  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Santo  Domingo. — Number  of  school  children,  154;  number  enrolled,  27;  average 
attendance,  boys  12,  girls  — ;  average  age,  17  years.  The  establishment  of  this 
school,  effected  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  was  the  cause  of  some  little  anxiety,  it 
being  at  first  thought  that  influences  more  salutary  than  persuasion  would  be 
required  to  accomplish  the  end. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  December  last  or  the  January  following  a  lady 
teacher  was  sent  to  this  pueblo  to  open  a  school,  pursuant  to  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  other  head  men  of  the  tribe;  but  on  reaching  her  destination  and 
announcing  her  purpose  she  found  that  "the  powers  "  had  changed  their  minds, 
and  declined  to  treat  with  her.  The  project  remained  in  abeyance  some  months, 
when  the  Department  transferred  to  this  agency  a  teacher  in  the  person  of  W.  S. 
Holsinger,  who  upon  his  arrival  was  assigned  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  by  the 
exercise  of  much  tact  and  patience  the  school  was  put  in  running  order.  This 
result,  however,  was  not  reached  without  considerable  annoyance  and  delay. 

Mr.  Holsinger  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  5th  ultimo,  being  met  at  the  outset 
with  a  flat  refusal  from  the  governor  either  to  turn  the  schoolhouse  key  over  to 
him  or  give  him  possession  of  the  school  property  sent  to  the  pueblo  by  my 
predecessor,  Major  Bullis.  The  justification  of  this  second  act  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  pueblo  was  found  in  their  assertion  that  "  this  is  a 
feast  week  "  (there  is  always  a  feast  or  a  fast  among  these  people) ,  "  when  every- 
one, young  and  old,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  engaged  in  a  secret  dance, 
and  no  stranger  is  alio  wed.  to  come  inside  the  village  on  any  pretext  whatever." 

On  receiving  this  information,  I  confess  to  no  little  chagrin  and  irritation. 
That  the  execution  of  the  matured  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  blocked, 
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and  repeatedly  blocked,  by  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  a  few  savages,  was,  to  my 
mind,  an  anomaly  which  should  not  be  brooked  for  an  instant.  My  predecessor, 
Major  Bullis,  present  at  the  time,  and  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  un  progressive 
spirit  displayed  by  these  people,  was,  if  anything,  more  indignant  than  myself,  and 
advised  me  to  temporize  with  them  no  longer,  but  to  summon  to  my  aid  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  arrest,  and  convey  to  Fort  Wingate  the  recalcitrants,  where,  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  guardhouse  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  their 
abridged  liberties  with  the  unbounded  freedom  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  but, 
much  as  this  course  commended  itself  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  just  deserts, 
the  reflection  that  its  adoption  would  render  me  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  desiring 
to  see  my  name  in  the  newspapers  worked  its  rejection. 

Under  the  influence,  therefore,  of  more  pacific  counsels  I  contented  myself  with 
addressing  to  the  governor  a  letter  couched  in  tolerably  energetic  language,  which, 
as  the  sequel  has  shown,  has  answered  every  purpose. 

Without  exception  all  the  scholars  in  this  school  are  young  men,  the  majority 
of  whom  have  attended  school  elsewhere.  There  are  no  means  of  proving  its  truth, 
but  it  is  strongly  surmised  that  the  governor,  finding  he  must  have  a  school,  com- 
promised with  his  principles  (?)  by  inducing  these  young  men  to  compose  the 
scholarship,  reasoning,  doubtless,  that  what  they  had  already  learned  had  ruined 
them  anyway  and  their  attendance  would  have  the  effect  of  shielding  his  girls  from 
the  baneful  influences  of  education  and •" keep  them  from  running  off." 

The  quotation  requires  explanation.  When  making  my  quarterly  inspection  of 
this  school  I  asked  the  governor  why  he  did  not  send  his  girls  to  school.  He  coolly 
and  with  a  nonchalant  shrug  of  the  shoulders  replied  that  "  education  might  be 
all  very  well  for  boys,  but  it  wouldn't  do  for  the  girls,  who  as  soon  as  they  got 
educated  wanted  to  run  off." 

Considering  the  policy  of  the  Government;  considering  that  I  as  the  agent  and 
representative  of  that  policy  was  spending  the  public  money  in  an  inspection  the 
object  of  which  was  to  learn  how  that  policy  was  being  carried  out,  I  should  have 
had  the  power,  having  in  mind  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  to  have  said  to 
that  impudent  old  savage,  "  Muster  your  officers  and  headmen  and  immediately  go 
through  this  village  warning  every  parent  in  it  that  they  must  send  every  one  of 
their  children  not  otherwise  necessarily  employed  to  the  schoolhouse  at  once  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  end  of  the  term.  Disobey  my  order  and  I  will  depose  and 
send  you  to  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Wingate."  This  is  the  action  a  strong  policy 
would  have  dictated,  and  the  action  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  take.  But  ignorance 
of  the  reception  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  would  be  accorded  by  my  superiors 
I  was  compelled  to  content  myself  with  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  ignorant 
stumbling-block  that  he  was  wrong  and  ungrateful;  that  the  Government  in 
expending  upon  him  and  his  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  had  only  their  good 
at  heart,  and  that  gratitude  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  should  prompt  him  to  exert 
all  the  influence  of  his  office  to  keep  the  school  filled  to  overflowing.  Gratitude, 
forsooth!  They  have  as  much  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  a  hog  has 
of  the  differential  calculus.  What,  sir.  do  you  imagine  was  the  result  of  this 
interview — this  **  inspection  "  which  I  am  compelled  to  make  every  three  months? 
This — the  governor,  astonished  to  And  his  official  head  still  attached  to  his  official 
shoulders,  and  knowing  that  it  was  occupying  anything  but  its  proper  place,  could 
only  reconcile  the  fact  with  the  belief  that  I  was  afraid  of  him,  that  I  did  not  dare 
give  him  the  order  he  knew  in  his  heart  I  ought  to  have  given  him.  The  situation 
is  infinitely  humiliating. 

San  Felipe. — Number  of  children,  97;  enrolled,  39;  average  attendance,  boys  14; 
girls  — ;  average  age,  10  years.  No  girls  attend  this  school,  but  whether  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  assigned  to  Santo  Domingo  can  not  be  learned.  The  people 
are  great  "dancers"  and  very  jealous  of  the  secret  mysteries  enacted  during  the 
progress  of  these  ceremonies.  When  a  dance  is  about  to  come  off  the  teacher  is 
notified  beforehand  what  he  shall  do.  If  it  be  an  ordinary  occasion  he  is  locked 
in  his  room  until  it  is  over;  if  of  a  deeply  religious  character  they  compel  him  to 
leave  town  entirely. 

San  Juan. — Number  of  children,  84;  enrolled,  23;  average  attendance,  boys  7; 
girls  5;  average  of  both  sexes,  12;  average  age,  8  years.  The  usual  complaint  of 
non attendance  prevails  at  this  school.  The  pueblo  contains  84  children  of  school 
age.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  pupils  in  St.  Catherine's  School  (Miss  Drexel's)  in 
this  city;  17  are  boarders  in  the  Government  school  here;  17  are  fairly  regular 
in  making  their  appearance  at  the  school  in  the  pueblo;  8  attended  for  a  few  days, 
and  20  went  to  no  school.  Presumably,  these  20  are  mostly  composed  of  the  older 
children  whose  services  are  of  value  to  parents  or  other  relatives  in  the  fields. 

Taos. — Number  of  children,  76;  enrolled,  31 ;  average  attendance,  boys  11,  girls 
5 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  16 ;  average  age,  8  years.  The  teacher  of  this  school  hav- 
ing been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  leaves  a 
vacancy  here,  which  should  be  filled  by  a  lady. 
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At  my  inspection  of  this  school  I  found  that  it  was  uniformly  opened  by  the 
scholars  repeating  in  concert,  after  the  teacher,  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Spanish. 
Asked  why  it  was  not  taught  in  English,  the  teacher  replied  that  the  parish  priest 
had  requested  him  to  teach  it  in  Spanish,  that  being  the  tongue  in  which  he 
preached  to  his  congregation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  custom  should  be  dis- 
couraged. While  the  knowledge  of  any  civilized  language  can  not  but  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Indian  child,  still  English  is  the  language  of  his  country,  the  one  in 
which  he  will  ultimately  conduct  all  his  business  transactions,  through  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  can  only  hope  to  cope  with  the  sharper  who  would  overreach  him,  and 
therefore  the  language  he  should  take  up  the  moment  he  comes  inside  the  school- 
house.  And,  aside  from  these  most  important  considerations,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  teaching  this  invocation  in  Spanish  would  accom- 
plish the  same  result  in  English. 

Zuni — Semiboarding  schopl.  Number  of  school  children,  347 ;  enrolled,  37 ; 
average  attendance,  boys  22,  girls  10 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  32 ;  average  age,  7 
years.  Although  this  is  called  a  "  boarding  school "  by  the  Department,  it  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  luncheon  furnished  the  children  at  noon  and  a  supply  of  school 
clothing,  as  much  a  day  school  as  the  others  of*that  name.  The  children  live  and 
sleep  at  home,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  teachers  only  while  in  the  class 
room. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  the  only  school  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
worthy  the  name — the  only  one  where  the  scholars  have  gotten  understanding^ 
beyond  the  reading  chart,  and  the  only  one  where  the  attendance  approaches  that 
degree  of  regularity  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  results.  It  is  also  distinguished 
from  other  schools  in  that  it  supports  a  principal  and  assistant  teacher,  a  matron, 
and  an  assistant  matron.  The  first  mentioned,  by  her  long  residence  in  the  pueblo, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  knows  every  child  in  it,  how  they  are 
•employed,  and  the  disposition  of  the  parents  toward  the  cause  of  education.  This 
knowledge,  united  with  an  indomitable  resolution  to  succeed,  accounts,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  results  achieved. 

Pursuant  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  this  plant  should  be  enlarged 
sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  or  125  pupils,  and  two  other  schools 
capable  or  accommodating  as  many  more  each  should  be  constructed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  Zuni  Reservation.  Plans  and  specifications  are  now  in  preparation 
covering  the  first  proposition,  and  will  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  when  they  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  village  of  Zuni  was  recently  the  scene  of  an  occurrence  recalling  all  the 
%orrors  of  the  days  when  our  God-fearing  ancestors  of  New  England  piously 
devoted  their  neighbors  and  friends  to  the  stake.  A  poor  old  woman,  75  or  80 
years  old,  having  been  reported  as  a  witch,  the  society  of  the  "priests  of  the 
bow"  ordered  her  torture  until  she  should  confess.  The  emissaries  of  the  society 
accordingly  went  to  her  house  in  the  dead  of  night,  dragged  her  from  her  bed, 
and,  almost  literally  throwing  her  down  the  five  stories  to  the  ground,  carried  her 
off  to  the  "torture  corral,"  where, tying  her  hands  behind  her,  until,  unable  to 
endure  the  agony  longer,  she  confessed  to— no  one  knows  what.  It  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her  judges,  for  she  was  let  down  and  allowed  to  crawl  back 
to  her  miserable  abode  as  best  she  might.  Here  she  lay  for  days,  no  one  caring 
to  go  near  her,  or  if  they  had  any  compassion  for  her  they  were  afraid  to  display 
it  for  fear  of  sharing  her  fame  as  a  witch,  together  with  the  infliction  of  the  same 
punishment. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  a  rumor  of  what  had  taken  place  coming  to  Miss 
Dissette,  the  estimable  principal  of  the  school,  she,  accompanied  by  her  assistant, 
Miss  Faurote,  went  to  the  old  woman's  house,  where  she  was  found  more  dead 
than  alive.  For  days  this  noble  woman,  at  the  probable  risk  of  her  life,  and  at 
the  certain  risk  of  the  undying  enmity  of  the  "priests  of  the  bow,"  persisted  in 
her  heavenly  ministrations  to  this  poor  old  creature,  until  finally  she  was  restored 
to  life  again  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  health  as  her  shattered  constitution  will 
be  able  to  support.  This  tragedy — tragic  in  more  than  one  sense — happened  last 
February.  At  my  visit  in  the  June  following  I  saw  the  victim  of  this  barbarism, 
who  bared  her  poor  old  shriveled  arms  and  snowed  me  where  the  cruel  cords  of 
the  torture  had  cut  the  flesh  through  to  the  bone.  As  Miss  Dissette,  her  eyes 
filled  with  sympathetic  tears,  her  voice  trembling  with  indignant  emotion,  described 
the  particulars  of  this  unspeakable  horror,  my  own  cheek  blushed  that  thirty-six 
years  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  a  Government  under  which  such 
things  could  be  done. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Pueblos  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
pious  men  and  women  have  preached  to  these  people  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified; 
but  to-day,  after  nearly  309  years  of  civilized  example,  they  are  as  devoted  to 
their  pagan  form  of  worship,  joined  as  firmly  to  their  idols,  as  they  were  when 
they  massacred  the  Franciscan  martyrs.  And  it  is  expected  that  a  people  like  this 
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is  to  be  civilized  through  the  medium  of  the  common  school,  attendance  upon 
which  depends  wholly  npon  their  volition. 

This  case  was  duly  reported  to  the  Department,  from  which  it  was  referred  to 
the  governor  of  the  Territory,  who  was  requested  to  initiate  the  proper  measures 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  criminals.  On  March  22  his  excellency  replied  that 
"steps  would  be  taken  at  once  to  prosecute  the  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law."  Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  the  last  term  of  court,  but  the  district 
attorney  for  the  counties  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  informs  me,  under  date  of  the 
16th  instant,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  arrest  the  offenders,  provided  the  Govern- 
ment •will  furnish  a  detachment  of  troops  to  assist  the  sheriff,  and  have  them 
before  the  grand  jury  at  the  next  term,  which  commences  the  third  Monday  in 
September,  when,  "if  an  indictment  is  obtained,  we  will  try  to  have  the  case  heard 
at  the  same  term  of  courts    (The  italics  are  mine.)    *    *    * 

Conduct.— So  far  as  known  but  one  case  of  conflict  with  the  laws  has  taken  place 
among  the  Pueblos  during  the  year,  and  that,  being  a  violation  of  the  game  laws, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  offense  in  an  Indian.  To  an  Indian,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  a  deer,  neither  shalt  thou  make  a  breakfast  off  a  jack  rabbit."  is  an  extremely 
novel  commandment,  no  matter  irf  what  time  of  the  year  it  may  be  fulminated; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  well  as  congratulation,  that  the  record  should 
show  such  convincing  proofs  of  self- constraint  on  the  part  of  thousands  hereto- 
fore accustomed  to  look  upon  the  game  of  the  country  as  their  property.  It  is, 
however,  only  another  proof  of  the  Pueblos'  fear  of  the  law,  which  is  intimately 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  jail,  and  abridged  liberties.  If  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  no  Pueblo  can  be  induced  to  go  to  law.  The  unscrupulous  have  not 
been  slow  to  learn  and  take  advantage  of  this  pacific  disposition,  and  cases  are 
frequently  reported  of  infringement  on  property  rights  of  every  description. 

This  disinclination  to  call  in  the  law  to  their  assistance  results  in  many  cases  of 
complaint  to  the  agent,  who  is  expected  to  definitely  settle,  offhand,  any  question  • 
which  may  be  submitted  to  him,  no  matter  how  comprehensive.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  a  case  of  disputed  title  is  not  brought  before  him  in  some  form,  either 
in  writing  or  by  personal  presentation,  every  one  of  them  pointing  to  the  neces- 
sity, which  grows  more  imperative  every  day,  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
attorney  to  take  charge  of  and  prosecute  them  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  created  by  Congress  to  hear  and  determine  this  class  of  cases.  I  had  the 
honor,  as  late  as  the  7th  of  June,  to  recommend  such  an  appointment,  but  beyond 
a  notification  that  the  matter  had  been  appropriately  referred  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  it.  It  is  a  subject  fraught  with  great  interest  to  the  Pueblos,  and 
should  receive  definite  official  countenance  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service* 
will  permit. 

Prosperity— Self-support— Issue*. — With  but  one  exception,  the  Pueblo  villages  are 
in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  The  people  are  hard  working  and  indus- 
trious, and  the  unprecedentedly  heavy  as  well  as  timely  rainfall  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Territory  this  year  has  amply  rewarded  their  labors,  so  that  all 
the  Pueblos,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  will  have  an  abundance  to  last  them 
until  the  harvesting  of  next  year's  crop. 

The  exception  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  unfortunate  Zia.  the  people  of 
which  have  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  the  Government  through  this 
agency  during  the  past  year.  This  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  due  to  a  failure  of 
their  last  year's  crops,  which  died  on  the  drying  up  of  the  River  Jemez,  on  which 
they  depended  for  water,  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  people,  old  and  young, 
were  stricken  with  an  epidemic  of  sore  eyes,  the  origin  of  which  remains  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  continue  to  remain  a  mystery,  its  effects  on  the  afflicted  are, 
however,  palpable,  nearly  every  case  attacked  being  left  with  impaired  vision,  some 
with  none,  and  very  many  losing  the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely;  the  affected  organ 
having,  in  some  instances,  the  appearance  of  having  bursted  and  lost  a  portion  of 
the  fluid,  others,  again,  being  left  with  what  seems  an  excrescence  or  fungous 
growth  attached  to  the  pupil.  I  saw  several  of  these  cases  myself,  one  little  baby 
whose  mother  had  died  appealing  especially  to  my  tenderest  feelings. 

Through  it  all,  Miss  Hosmer,  the  devoted  teacher  of  the  day  school,  herself  so 
badly  afflicted  as  to  be  totally  blind  for  a  few  days,  was  physician,  nurse,  adviser, 
friend.  The  almoner  of  the  Government,  through  whom  provisions  and  medicines 
were  distributed,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare  of  these  people  with  a  single- 
mindedness  and  an  utter  disregard  of  self  rarely  equaled,  never  surpassed.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  she  has  almost  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  her 
eyes,  which,  but  for  a  little  tendency  to  weakness,  are  as  good  as  before  the  attack. 

The  worst  yet  remains  to  be  told.  Owing  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  the 
crops  gave  promise  of  an  unprecedented  yield  this  year,  but  a  snort  time  before 
the  wheat  had  ripened  sufficiently  to  cut  a  devastating  hailstorm  took  Zia  in  its 
path  of  destruction,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  totally  swept  from  sight  every  vestige 
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of  that  upon  which  the  people  had  depended  for  bread  for  the  next  year.  The 
people  are  therefore  absolutely  without  the  means  of  support.  I  commend  them 
to  the  charitable  commiseration  of  the  Department. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Hdef  onso  has  also  had  a  hard  struggle  during  the  year  "  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,''  but  has  managed  to  get  along  without  appealing 
to  the  Government.  This  situation  is  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  Heretofore 
they  have  depended  upon  the  Nambe,  a  small  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
their  irrigating  supply,  and  last  year  this  stream  went  entirely  dry.  In  one  of 
my  visits  to  this  village  it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  five  years  since  they  had 
made  a  full  crop.  This  year  they  will  have  an  abundance.  And  that  they  may 
no  longer  be  dependent  upon  Nambe  for  this  water  supply  a  ditch  has  been  taken 
out  from  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  when  finished,  will  obviate  any  future  danger  of 
short  water.  Three  miles  of  this  ditch  have  been  completed,  but  the  poverty 
of  the  people  makes  it  impossible  to  hire  a  surveyor,  whose  services  now  are  nec- 
essary to  a  continuation  and  completion  of  this  ditch.  The  Government  should 
step  in  here  and  finish  the  work,  when  the  people  of  San  Udefonso  will  be  entirely 
self-supporting. 

The  people  of  Laguna,  numbering  all  told  about  1,000,  may  be  said  to  be  excep- 
tionally prosperous,  and  have  made  more  rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  civilization 
than  any  of  the  Pueblos.  This  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  advantages  which 
inevitably  come  in  the  train  of  education.  Between  125  and  150  of  the  young  men 
have  been  educated  at  Carlisle  and  other  industrial  institutions  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  these,  almost  without  exception,  are  profiting  by  what  they  have 
learned.  N  early  all  of  them  are  employed  in  some  capacity  or  other  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs  through  the  village,  the  authorities  of  the 
road  informing  me  that  they  prefer  Indian  labor  to  that  furnished  by  the  native 
Mexican.  Laguna,  in  addition  to  its  agricultural  returns,  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable, derives  a  monthly  income  from  the  railroad  of  between  $3,500  and  $4,000. 
The  constant  flow  of  this  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  family  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  an  educated  boy — which  means  steady  employment— is  an  object  lesson 
of  immense  value  to  all. 

An  amusing  anecdote  will  not  be  amiss  here:  A  Laguna  youth  having  gone 
through  the  curriculum  of  Carlisle  and  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  returned 
home  for  good,  having  been  absent  seven  years.  His  father,  a  large  sheep  owner, 
said  to  him:  "  You  have  been  away  a  long  time  now;  I  have  had  no  advantage  of 
your  services,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  herd  those  sheep  now. "  The  boy  replied: 
"I  didn't  stay  seven  years  at  Carlisle  to  learn  to  herd  sheep,  and  I'm  not  going  to. 
I  do  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse,  though,  or  to  set  a  tire,  so  you  hire  a  Mexican  to 
herd  your  sheep  and  111  pay  for  his  wages  from  my  trade."  Result:  That  boy  is 
now  employed  in  a  machine  shop  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  paid  $3.50  per  day, 
the  fractional  dollar  being  sent  home  to  pay  the  herder  the  father  was  going  to 
convert  his  boy  into. 

The  usual  amount  of  tools,  implements,  and  barbed  wire  have  been  issued  during 
the  year.  I  have,  however,  reason  to  doubt  that  these  have  in  all  cases  been  put 
to  the  uses  designed  by  the  Government.  A  short  time  after  the  assumption  of  the 
duties  here  a  merchant  of  the  city,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  complained  to  me  that 
unless  I  went  out  of  business  he  would  be  compelled  to;  that  my  goods  didn't  cost 
me  anything,  while  his  not  only  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  he  had  to  pay  freight  on 
them,  the  bills  for  which  were  oftentimes  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods. 
I  naturally  inquired  what  he  meant  by  such  an  enigmatical  statement,  when  he 
said:  "It's  this  way;  You  give  your  Indians  a  hoe,  a  hammer,  a  try  square,  or  a 
broom,  or  anything  else  you  have  for  issue,  and  they,  instead  of  carrying  the  arti- 
cle home,  immediately  bring  it  down  town  and  sell  it  to ,''  naming  an  enter- 
prising Hebrew  trader,  "for  one-tenth  its  value,  who,  in  turn,  can,  of  course, 
afford  to  undersell  me  or  any  other  honest  merchant  who  comes  by  his  goods 
legitimately.  Now,  do  you  see  why  I  can't  compete  with  you?  "  I  saw,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  an  investigation,  which  convinced  me  of  the  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness of  this  merchant's  statement.  Since  then  I  have  stopped  the  issue  of  any- 
thing at  the  agency,  or  if  any  has  been  made  it  has  been  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
home  of  the  donee,  whose  footsteps  were  attended  by  some  employee  of  the  agency, 
who  had  instructions  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  should  be  beyond  the  city 
limits.  Since  adopting  this  course  this  office  has  not  been  accused  of  competition 
in  the  hardware  business. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildef onso  have  had 
issued  to  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  pounds  of  barbed  wire.  I  have  seen 
some  wire  stretched  in  Santa  Clara,  so  there  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  it  was 
put  to  legitimate  use;  but  two  visits  to  and  fairly  diligent  search  in  San  Udefonso 
railed  to  discover  a  yard  of  wire  standing  in  the  village.  A  fruit  ranch,  however, 
about  3  miles  above  San  Ildefonso  is  beautifully  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  for 
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which,  it  is  said  by  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood,  the  owner  paid  the 
Indians  about  one-fourth  its  value.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  if  that  proportion  of 
its  worth  was  paid  for  it.  Hereafter  the  pro  rata  of  wire  belonging  to  a  village 
will  be  sent  to  the  teacher  of  that  village,  who  will  issue  it  under  instructions 
from  this  office. 

JICARILLA  APACHES. 

Censns.— The  census  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  shows 
a  total  number  of  841,  which  is  a  decrease  of  12  during  the  year,  the  number  at 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  being  853.  There  are  343  families,  averaging 
a  little  in  excess  of  2.4  to  the  family. 

Of  children  between  6  and  16  there  are  171,  of  whom  there  is  not  one  in  school. 
By  a  reference  to  last  year's  report,  I  find  it  stated  that  19  children  were  in  school 
in  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  who  had  all  been  allowed  to  come  home  for  vacation  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  return  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  in 
September.  It  would  appear  that  the  *  *  understanding  "  was  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  parents  of  the  children,  who  have,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  broken  their 
promises  and  kept  their  children  at  home.  While  at  this  agency,  in  July  last, 
many  of  the  Indians,  among  them  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  petitioned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  to  which  they  might  send  their  children.  A  recom- 
mendation that  this  request  be  granted  was  made  the  subject  of  a  communication 
not  long  afterwards.  During  the  year  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report  looking  to  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  160 
acres,  and  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  agency,  to  be  set  apart  for  school 
purposes,  have  been  consummated,  the  Government  being  in  the  possession  of  a 
clear  and  unencumbered  title  to  the  same.  It  is  recommended  that  the  buildings 
on  this  land,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  adaptable  to  the  purpose,  form  a  part  of 
the  school  plant,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  at  least  250  chil- 
dren. There  is  quite  a  variety  of  building  material  near  to  select  from — stone 
which  can  be  easily  quarried,  clay  suitable  for  brick,  and  all  kinds  of  mud  from 
which  to  make  adobes. 

A  boarding  school  on  this  reservation  could  be  made  to  realize  the  maximum  of 
educational  results.  The  great  trouble  to  be  contended  with  in  all  schools  pupilled 
by  Indians  being  attendance,  schools,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  on  reserva- 
tions where  the  factor  established  by  law  of  the  "  parents'  consent  in-  writing" 
would  be  eliminated. 

Farming. — The  major  portion  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation  being  of  a  mountainous 
character,  I  question  if,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  Indian 
could  produce  sufficient  by  farming  the  irrigable  lands  to  support  them.  Many 
of  the  best  farms  have  been  taken  up  and  patented  by  Mexicans,  whose  holdings 
should  be  purchased  and  allotted  to  the  Indians.  A  map  of  the  reservation  is 
now  in  preparation,  showing  the  location  of  these  squatters,  the  nature  of  their 
improvements,  and  amount  of  land  cultivated,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
as  soon  as  completed.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  owners 
and  a  statement  of  the  probable  sum  which  will  be  required  to  purchase  the 
holdings. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  belonging  to  these  Indians  during  the  year 
is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  during  the  summer  of  1896  from  June  until  Septem- 
ber no  ram  fell  at  all,  entailing,  of  course,  little  or  no  grass  from  which  to  cut  hay; 
second,  the  deep  snows  of  the  following  winter,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
ponies  to  dig  to  what  little  grass  the  drought  had  allowed  to  grow.  The  limited 
rainfall  operated  also  to  produce  short  crops,  and,  the  ration  being  inadequate  to 
wholly  support  them,  many  of  the  Indians  resorted  to  killing  their  sheep  and  goats 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  subsistence.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  last  annual  report 
shows  these  people  to  have  been  the  owners  of  3,000  sheep  and  500  goats,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  table,  which  shows  that  they  now  have  but  600  of  the 
former  and  200  of  the  latter,  will  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  straits  they  were  put  to  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The 
numerical  decrease  in  the  goats  amounts  to  but  little,  but  the  loss  of  four-sixths 
of  their  sheep  was  a  serious  blow,  from  which  they  will  not  soon  recover.  Under 
such  exigencies  as  these  it  would  seem  to  be  but  proper  to  invest  the  agent  with 
authority  to  increase  the  ration  to  a  living  quantity. 

The  statistics  herewith,  which  it  is  requested  be  made  a  part  of  this  report  for 
publication,  are  replete  with  figures  of  some  importance  bearing  directly  on  the 
condition  of  these  people.  I  beg  to  invite  attention  to  but  one  Item,  viz,  the 
number  of  births  during  the  year.  In  343  families  there  are  but  42  births  reported, 
a  fact  pointing  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  infanticide  must  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent  among  these  people. 
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I  desire  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  many  favors  granted  during  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  these 
agencies.    No  reasonable  request  has  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration, 
and,  as  none  others  have  been  preferred,  all  have  been  granted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Agency,  Olean,  N,  Y.,  August  12, 1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Agency,  N*  Y. 

Hamber  of  Indians. — The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency 
are  divided  by  tribal  organizations,  as  follows: 

Cayugas _ _ 164 

Onondagas _._ 546 

Oneidas _ 275 

Senecas 2,639 

St.  Regis 1,188 

Tuscaroras 381 

Total _ 5,193 

The  Senecas  and  their  reservations.— The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Tonawanda  reservations.  The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Catta- 
raugus County  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the 
eastern  terminus  being  near  Vandalia  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  one  to  two  and 
one-half  miles  in  width,  the  lines  having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  the  bottom  lands 
along  the  river.  There  are  30,469  acres  in  this  reservation,  of  which  about  11,000 
acres  are  tillable;  but  of  this  not  one-half  is  cultivated  or  m  pasturage.  Nearly 
all  of  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  sold. 

The  Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little  attention  to 
farming.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  majority  farm  just 
enough  to  get  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  most  of  that  is  obtained  from  labor 
among  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  941  Senecas 
and  84  Onondagas. 

On  the  Allegany  Reservation  are  located  6  villages,  laid  out  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  February  19,  1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  council 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  exceeding  twelve 
years.  In  1890  this  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  periods 
not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years.  The  twelve-year  leases  within  these  villages 
expired  in  1892,  and  were  then  renewed  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  rentals  from 
these  lands  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  about 
$12,000  per  year.  The  funds  which  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
from  these  rentals  and  other  sources  are  disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent and  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  council. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  from  well-directed  inquiries  made  by  me  that  the  funds 
of  the  nation  are  improvidently  expended.  After  quite  diligent  inquiry  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  funds  of  this  nation  are  absorbed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  officers  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  collude  with  white  men  to  discount  the  orders  issued  for 
the  payee  named  in  the  order  when  the  treasurer  has  the  funds  to  pay  the  same  in 
full.  Quite  a  large  sum  is  expended  each  year  to  the  councilors,  who  procure 
meetings  of  the  council  unnecessarily  and  without  any  business  to  transact  of  any 
consequence.  The  officers  and  councilors  also  perpetuate  themselves  in  office  by 
corruptly  using  the  funds  of  the  nation  among  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  Indians 
to  purchase  votes,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  honest  Indians  to  get  rid  of 
the  corrupt  dynasty  which  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  many  years. 

In  my  judgment  the  rentals  and  funds  belonging  to  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
should  be  collected  by  and  paid  to  the  Indian  agent  and  disbursed  by  him  upon 
proper  vouchers  so  far  as  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  nation  is 
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concerned,  and  the  balance  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  per  capita  at  the  time  of 
the  payment  of  the  annuities.  This  would  insure  an  economic  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  the  nation  and  prevent  the  dishonest  and  corrupt  Indians  from  using 
the  same  as  a  corruption  fund  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office.  As  it  is  now  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  any  considerable  amount  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  for  rentals  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as 
a  body. 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Cornplanter,  numbering  about  90, 
occupy  a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  just  south  of  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and 
it  was  given  to  Cornplanter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion of  his  valuable  services  to  the  whites.  His  descendants  own  the  land  in  fee 
simple,  and  it  is  divided  in  severalty  among  them. 

A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  between  the  Cornplanter  heirs  and  some 
whites.  The  heirs  of  Cornplanter  claim  that  the  whites  are  occupying  valuable 
lands  belonging  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  facts  relating  to 
this  controversy,  but  it  seems  that  the  serious  question  in  the  matter  is  whether 
or  not  the  statute  of  limitation  applies  to  the  Indians.  If  it  does,  the  Indians 
have  no  title  to  the  lands,  even  though  they  were  conveyed  to  Cornplanter.  The 
conveyance  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  lands  having  been  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  the  whites  for  so  long  a  period,  the  claim  of  the  Indians 
is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation,  providing  the  statute  applies  to  them. 

The  Cornplanter  Indians  are  enrolled  upon  the  Allegany  census  and  vote  on  that 
reservation. 

The  names,  respectively,  of  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  and  the 
approximate  number  of  acres  of  land  in  each  are  as  follows: 


Acres. 

Vandalia _ 240 

Carrollton _ 2,200 

Great  Valley _.      260 


Acres. 

Salamanca 2,000 

West  Salamanca  _ 750 

Red  House _ .        40 


The  approximate  value  of  the  improvements  in  each  village  is  as  follows: 


Vandalia $8,000 

Carrollton,  exclusive  of 

railroad  property 30, 000 

Great  Valley 20,000 


Salamanca,    exclusive 
of  railroad  property,$l,  200, 000 

West  Salamanca 50, 000 

Red  House 50,000 


The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Chautauqua.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  beginning  at  a 
point  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  there  is  1,404,  of  which  1,218  are  Senecas,  22 
are  Onondagas,  and  164  are  Cayugas.  Many  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  good 
farmers,  and  have  good,  well  tilled  farms,  good  stock  and  comfortable  buildings. 
The  majority,  however,  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land.  A  large  portion  of 
the  lands  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  are  valuable,  and  lie  within  the  grape 
belt  and  fruit-growing  section  of  western  New  York,  but  a  large  portion  of  these 
lands  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  brush,  second  growth  timber,  and  such  other 
vegetable  growths  as  are  indigenous  to  the  locality.  If  these  lands  were  properly 
cultivated  and  improved  every  Indian  on  the  reservation  would  be  independent 
and  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  life.  This  is  also  true  of  the  other  reser- 
vations. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  corporate 
body  under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  have  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  lands  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government. 
The  president  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  nation,  and  sixteen  councilors,  chosen 
in  equal  numbers  from  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reser- 
vation a  surrogate,  three  peacemakers,  a  marshal,  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 
All  the  officers  are  elected  for  one  year  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers. 
The  surrogate  holds  for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  expiring  in  alternate  years. 

The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers  and  the  peacemaker's  court  is  a  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  as  to  all  controversies  between  Indians,  including  the  title  to 
real  estate  and  all  controversies  pertaining  to  real  estate,  although  the  practice 
prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  same  as  that  fol- 
lowed in  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  This  jurisdiction  of  the  peacemakers  is 
exclusive,  and  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  the  peacemakers  to  the  council,  and 
the  decision  of  the  council  is  conclusive.    This  gives  the  peacemaker's  court  juris- 
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diction  over  all  actions  at  law  and  in  equity  without  any  prescribed  practice 
except  such  as  is  had  in  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  are  not  courts  of 
record  and  are  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  and  are  only  organized  to  determine 
petty  matters;  and  there  is  no  practice  in  justice's  court  regulating  actions  involv- 
ing the  title  to  real  property.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  all  controversies 
between  Indians  as  to  their  real  estate  and  all  property  rights  must  be  determined 
finally  and  conclusively  by  this  peacemaker's  court  and  the  council  and  without 
any  practice  suitable  or  proper  for  the  determination  of  such  controversies. 

In  all  controversies  between  Indians  the  Indian  is  practically  without  remedy  at 
law.  The  peacemakers  are  men  unlearned  in  the  law  and  are  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  any  court.  They  have  not  the  least  notion 
whatever  of  equity  and  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  know  what  is  or  is  not  legal  evidence  of  a  fact.  They  are  captious,  arbi- 
trary, and  frequently  mercenary,  and  many  times  arbitrarily  refuse  to  issue  proc- 
ess or  entertain  an  application  for  process,  and  in  cases  where  important  rights 
are  involved.  There  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  issue  process  or  entertain  a 
cause,  however  just  it  may  be,  and  if  the  applicant  chances  to  be  inimical  to  any 
member  of  the  court  he  is  likely  to  have  his  application  arbitrarily  refused.  If  a 
cause  is  entertained  by  the  peacemakers'  court  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  council, 
the  same  incompetency  is  found  there,  as  the  members  of  the  council  are  without 
any  learning  in  law  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Under  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  petition  has 
been  prepared  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  being  circulated 
for  signatures  among  the  Indians,  praying  for  appropriate  legislation  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  peacemakers'  court  to  petty  matters,  such  as  justices  of  the 
peace  have  jurisdiction  over,  and  giving  to  the  State  courts  jurisdiction  of  all 
other  matters. 

The  law  of  descent  among  the  Indians  has  in  many  instances  worked  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice.  The  common  or  unwritten  law  of  descent  among  the  Indians 
is  among  the  Senecas  that  no  Indian  except  a  Seneca  can  own  lands  or  inherit 
lands  upon  the  Seneca  reservations.  It  hasoeen  held,  I  believe,  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  Cayuga  Indians  and  Onondaga  Indians  have  a  right  to  a  home 
among  the  Senecas  and  to  inherit  property.  Several  instances  have  occurred  where 
a  Cayuga  woman  has  married  a  Seneca  Indian,  borne  children,  and  the  peace- 
makers' courts  and  the  council  have  deprived  the  children  of  the  Cayuga  woman 
of  their  inheritance.  The  peacemakers'  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  the 
decision  of  the  Indian  courts  being  conclusive,  there  has  been  no  remedy  for  this 
evil.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  also  been  memorialized  to 
change  the  law  of  descent  among  Indians  and  enact  the  same  law  of  descent  as 
exists  among  the  whites,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  suitable  legislation  will  correct 
the  evils  above  referred  to. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Erie,  and 
Niagara.  It  lies  along  the  Tonawanda  Creek  on  each  side  of  the  stream  and  con- 
tains 6,549  acres.  Is  is  occupied  by  about  500  Senecas  belonging  to  the  Tonawanda 
Band  of  that  tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reser- 
vation is  a  fertile  tract  of  land  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Tona- 
wandas.  A  large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  whites 
under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  The  government  of  the  Tonawanda  Band 
is  by  chiefs,  who  are  elected  for  life  according  to  the  Indian  customs.  There  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  each  year  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and  three 
peacemakers. 

The  Tuscaroras. — This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Suspension  Bridge.  The  Tuscaroras  are  good 
farmers.  Their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  white  farmers  in  that  locality.  There  are  6,299  acres  in  this  reservation,  and 
the  Indian  population  aggregates  427,  of  which  46  are  Onondagas. 

The  government  of  the  Tuscaroras  is  by  chiefs  chosen  according  to  the  Indian 
laws  and  customs.  There  are  but  few  pagans  among  the  Tuscaroras.  On  all  of  the 
other  reservations  the  pagans  are  in  the  majority. 

The  Onondagas. — This  reservation  is  located  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  long 
and  contains  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken  and 
the  steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable 
land  is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some 
revenue  is  derived  each  year  from  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation  operated  by 
whites.  There  are  several  Onondagas  who  are  good,  thrifty  farmers,  and  have 
homes  as  comfortable  as  the  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life  according  to 
Indian  customs.    Nearly  all  of  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  who  are  antagonistic  to  any 
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innovations  upon  their  ancient  Indian  customs  and  religions  observations,  and  are 
also  antagonistic  to  any  progression  which  interferes  with  their  Indian  customs. 
The  Onondagas  on  this  reservation  number  382,  and  residing  with  them  are  108 
Oneidas. 

The  St.  Begis. — This  reservation  is  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the  county 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St. 
Regis  Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  1,188  American  St. 
Regis  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  in  Canada.  The 
reservation  in  New  York  embraces  i4,640  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  Rood 
farming  land,  but  a  part  is  very  stony  and  a  part  low  and  swampy.  The  reserva- 
tion is  7.3  miles  long  and  about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  is 
in  the  hands  of  chiefs  chosen  according  to  Indian  customs.  The  St.  Regis  have  of 
late  years  neglected  farming  to  engage  in  basket  making.  They  are  adepts  at  the 
work,  and  the  product  aggregates  a  considerable  sum  each  year. 

The  Oneidas. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneidas  removed  to 
Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  who  remained  retained  350  acres  of  land  near  the  village 
of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty  and  the 
Indians  are  citizens.  Something  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind 
Fall,  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  the  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reserva- 
tion. But  few  of  the  Oneidas  are  now  landholders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  100  acres.  Although  the  Oneidas  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise,  a  large  majority  of  them  refuse  to  exercise  it. 

The  Cayugas.— -This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  164  and  reside, 
principally,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  They  receive  annuties  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Schools. — The  schools  on  the  several  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
State  builds  and  maintains  the  schoolhouses,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  some  instances  buys  the  fuel.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate 
the  school  advantages  furnished  by  the  State,  and  do  not  require  such  regularity 
of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  children  as  is  needed  to  produce  good  results. 
Within  the  last  year,  however,  the  better  class  of  Indians  have  manifested  a  desire 
to  have  those  Indian  children  who  have  already  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion given  opportunities  for  a  higher  education.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  has 
been  responded  toby  the  Department,  and  recently  many  Indian  children  from  the 
reservations  in  this  State  have  been  furnished  opportunities  for  a  higher  education 
in  the  Government  schools. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  schools 
on  the  several  reservations: 


Reservation. 


Allegany 

Cattaraugus 

Onondaga t 

St.  Regis 

Shinnecock 

Poospatuck 

Tonawanda 

Tuscarora 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts. 


6 
10 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
2 


29 


Number 

of  pupils 

of  school 

age. 


200 
325 
130 
325 
55 
19 
137 
105 


1,296 


Number 
attend- 
ing some 
portion 
of  year. 


143 

254 

104 

145 

51 

13 

117 

87 


914 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


79 
136 
42 
60 
24 
10 
53 
32 


436 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


30 


Expense. 


6 

$2,003.30 

10 

3,772.85 

2 

1,510.78 

5 

1,763.55 

1 

467.76 

1 

380.57 

3 

1,302.35 

2 

700.00 

11,891.16 


An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  Tunesassa,  on  the 
Allegany  Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The 
school  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  substantial  branches 
of  education.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3,200  in  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  farm  of  464  acres,  upon  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  is  limited  to  45. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Society  of  Friends  who  maintain  this  school  that 
the  farm  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  in  this  State,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children  an  effort  will  be 
made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  exempt 
from  taxation  the  farm  and  property  used  in  connection  with  said  school. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Indigent  Indian  Children  is  supported  by 
the  State.  This  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.    The  State  pays 
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$100  per  capita  annually  for  the  support  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been 
made  and  more  are  contemplated  in  and  about  the  asylum,  for  which  special  appro- 
priations have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  super- 
intendent, Mr.  George  I.  Lincoln,  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  manager  of  the 
asylum  and  farm,  and  his  wife  a  very  competent  matron.  This  asylum  is  under 
the  management  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Mission  work.— The  whites  prosecute  religious  mission  work  upon  the  several 
reservations  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  there 
are  two  Presbyterian  Churches  with  a  reported  membership  of  about  125.  There 
is  also  a  Baptist  Church  with  a  membership  of  about  40.  Rev.  M.  P.  Trippe,  of 
Salamanca,  has  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany 
Reservation,  and  also  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  mis- 
sionary. Rev.  George  Runciman  has  had  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years. 
He  reports  a  membership  of  over  100.  Services  are  regularly  maintained  at  the 
commodious  church  and  at  several  outside  stations.  There  is  upon  this  reserva- 
tion a  Baptist  Church  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of 
over  125. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Baptist  Church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frank  Mount  Pleasant,  a  native 
Tuscarora  preacher;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  John 
Gansworth,  a  native  Tuscarora.  The  membership  of  the  Baptist  Church  is 
about  200. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  60.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  only  a  small 
membership,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Cliff.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a  membership  of  about  60,  and  the  services  are  conducted  by  the 
Presbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Rev.  John  Scott  has  had  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rev.  Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  La  Forte,  a  brother  of  the  noted  chief  and  president  of  the  Six  Nations, 
Daniel  La  Forte,  is  the  leader  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  class. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally 
by  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  There  about  750  American 
St.  Regis  who  are  communicants  in  the  Catholic  Mission,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Father  M.  Manville.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  has  a  membership  of  about  60. 

Legislation. — The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  session  in  1804, 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor 
Indians  who  are  so  disabled  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves.  Such  pauper 
Indians  are  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authorities,  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Oil  and  oil  leases  on  the  Allegany  Beservation. — On  or  about  the  3d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  granted  to  a  concern  known 
as  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  composed  of  white  men  residing  principally  in  the 
village  of  Salamanca,  a  grant,  contract,  or  lease  for  oil  purposes.of  a  portion  of 
the  Allegany  Reservation.  Said  contract  or  lease  embraced  all  the  lands  of  said 
reservation  east  of  Salamanca  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  4,000  acres,  exclusive  of  the  lands  embraced  within 
the  village  limits  of  Carrollton  and  V andalia.  The  terms  of  said  contract  or  lease 
are  substantially  that  the  said  Seneca  Oil  Company  pay  to  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  the  sum  of  $4,000  bonus,  and  render  and  deliver  to  said  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  one-eighth  part  of  all  the  oil  produced  from  said  premises  as  royalty. 
Said  lease  or  contract  was  afterwards  ratified  or  confirmed  by  Congress.  The 
said  Seneca  Oil  Company  has  paid,  as  I  understand,  $3,000  of  the  bonus,  which 
has  been  distributed  among  the  Indians  per  capita. 

The  said  Seneca  Oil  Company  commenced  operating  for  oil  upon  said  reserva- 
tion lands  about  the  1st  of  April,  1897.  The  lessee  does  not  run  or  deliver  the  oil 
produced  from  said  lands  to  the  pipe-line  transportation  companies,  but  delivers 
the  same  in  tank  cars,  and  for  that  reason  the  amount  of  oil  produced  from  said 
lands  is  not  ascertainable  by  the  usual  method  and  only  by  inquiry  from  the 
lessee.  The  Seneca  Oil  Company  have  completed  11  oil  wells,  8  of  which  are  pro- 
ducing oil  in  paying  quantities.  From  the  best  information  obtainable  the  aver- 
age daily  production  from  said  8  wells  is  100  barrels. 

Annuities.— The  United  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Senecas  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Senecas.    The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to 
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$11,903.50  and  $4,349.50,  respectively,  is  disbursed  per  capita  by  the  United  States 
agent.  The  per  capita  amount  from  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.20.  Each  of 
the  Tonawandas  received  from  their  fund  $8.15,  in  addition  to  the  general  Seneca 
annuity,  making  a  total  to  the  Tonawandas  of  $12.25  per  capita. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agent  disburses  each  year  $4,500  worth  of  sheeting  and 
gingham  among  the  Cayugas.  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  November  17 ,  1794. 

The  State  of  New  York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  $2,340; 
Cayugas,  $2,300;  St.  Regis,  $2,130;  Senecas,  $500, 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  R.  Jewell, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF   EASTERN  CHEROKEE  SCHOOL. 

Cherokee  Training  School  and  Agency, 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  July  12, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  Eastern 
Cherokee  A.£rencv 

The  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  com- 
prise the  Qualla  Boundary  in  Swain  and  Jackson  counties,  and  various  isolated 
tracts  in  Swain,  Graham,  and  Cherokee  counties.  The  agency  and  training  school 
are  located  at  Cherokee,  in  Swain  county,  6  miles  from  the  station  at  Whittier,  on 
the  Southern  Railroad. 

The  total  population  is  1,312,  and  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  in  June  is  as 
follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

School 

Total. 

Over  18. 

Total. 

Over  14. 

age. 

Yellow  Hill 

91 
135 

14 

56 
150 

40 
189 

53 
63 
9 
32 
79 
21 
105 

81 
114 

15 

62 
141 

39 
185 

44 
65 
12 
55 
90 
26 
117 

56 

Big  Cove 

83 

Cherokee -- 

11 

Graham ....  T  T  -      -  -                       -  -- -- 

83 

Birdtown  - - -- 

104 

Nantahala - 

24 

Soco . - 

93 

Total 

675 

362 

637 

409 

404 

Land  is  owned  by  the  band,  and  each  individual  is  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much 
as  he  chooses  to  pay  taxes  on,  usually  from  10  to  20  acres.  Farming  is  the  exclu- 
sive occupation,  corn  and  beans  being  the  chief  crops.  There  are  few  horses  and 
mules,  farm  work  being  done  with  one  or  more  oxen,  usually  one.  Tools  and 
methods  are  primitive,  and,  while  apparently  adapted  to  the  country,  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  modern  methods,  especially  as  to  rotation  of  crops  and  sowing  tame 
grasses,  would  preserve  the  soil  much  longer. 

Taxes  are  heavy  considering  the  income,  and  as  personal  property  is  subject  to 
seizure  and  sale  for  all  unpaid  taxes,  many  delinquents  are  put  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  through  ignorance  and  inability  to  pay  the  taxes  at  the  proper 
time.  Probably  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  sheriffs  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  through  this  office,  so  that  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Indians  can  be  avoided. 
Taxes  on  unoccupied  Indian  lands  amounting  to  $671.28  have  been  paid  from  funds 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees.  No 
income  is  derived  from  these  unoccupied  lands  except  about  $100  per  annum  for 
grazing  privilege  on  part  of  the  Qualla  Boundary. 

In  May  the  council  gave  A.  B.  Casselman  an  option  for  one  year  on  the  33,000- 
acre  "Love"  tract  at  $50,000.  While  this  sum  seems  small,  the  tract  is  remote 
from  railroads  and  is  valuable  only  for  the  timber,  which  will  require  large  out- 
lay to  market.  At  present  taxes  on  this  land  amount  to  $330  per  annum,  with  no 
income  from  the  land. 

There  are  many  small  tracts  scattered  through  Swain,  Graham,  and  Cherokee 
counties,  on  which  the  band  pays  taxes  and  from  which  they  receive  no  benefit.  A 
few  Indians  occupy  portions  of  these  tracts,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
sell  all  these  outlying  tracts  and  locate  all  Indians  on  the  Qualla  Boundary,  where 
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their  interests  could  be  better  protected  and  their  children  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  training  school. 

As  a  rule,  the  Eastern  Cherokees  are  honest,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  temptations  offered  by  the  distilleries  near  by  they  would  be 
much  more  prosperous. 

Within  the  year  two  Indians  have  been  killed,  one  by  another  Indian,  who  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  second  by  a  white  man,  who  is  now  under  arrest. 

School. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  council  has  made  a  deed  to 
the  United  States  for  school  purposes  of  all  the  land  occupied  by  the  school, 
together  with  some  adjoining  property  that  it  was  desirable  to  secure,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  160  acres,  the  council  paying  $905  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe  to 
secure  possession  from  individuals,  the  remaining  sum  of  $540  being  paid  by  the* 
United  States.  The  necessary  deeds  and  other  documents  have  been  filed  with  the 
Department,  and  the  school  now  has  possession  of  the  land,  together  with  the  water 
privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The  appropriation 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  enable  us  to  construct  a  commodious  school  building, 
which  is  now  the«nost  urgent  need.  By  the  recent  purchase  100  acres  of  farm  and 
grazing  land  have  been  added  to  the  farm,  giving  needed  room  for  pasture  and 
forage,  and  allowing  opportunity  to  improve  and  beautify  the  approaches  to  the 
school  grounds. 

The  school  now  has  a  good  water  supply  for  domestic  and  fire  purposes.  The 
dining  hall  has  been  enlarged  to  provide  quarters  for  all  the  girls  under  one  roof, 
with  ample  bathing  facilities.  The  dining  room  in  this  building  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved  and  a  suitable  kitchen  added.  In  time  the  boys'  quarters  can  be 
removed  to  the  higher  ground,  where  there  is  how  ample  room. 

Attendance  at  the  training  school  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  total  enroll- 
ment being  178,  with  an  average  attendance  of  129.  Within  the  year  four  pupils 
were  sent  to  Hampton  and  six  others  are  now  awaiting  transfer. 

Outside  of  purely  school-room  work  instruction  has  been  given  to  girls  in  all 
branches  of  housework  and  sewing;  to  the  boys  in  farming,  gardening,  caret  of 
stock,  and  to  a  limited  number  in  use  of  tools  in  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
All  carpenter  work  in  constructing  additions  to  and  making  repairs  on  buildings 
has  been  done  under  direction  of  the  carpenter  by  Indian  labor,  a  considerable 
part  being  done  by  boys  detailed  for  the  purpose.  Much  work  has  been  done  by 
the  boys  in  clearing  and  fencing  the  grounds  recently  purchased,  both  to  fit  the 
land  for  raising  crops  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  premises. 

The  school  band  nas  done  very  creditable  work,  though  their  instruments  are 
now  nearly  worthless  and  should  be  replaced. 

Several  entertainments,  to  which- parents  were  invited,  have  been  given  by  the 
school,  the  commencement  exercises  being  attended  by  150  of  the  older  people, 
who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  fine  appearance  made  by  their  children. 
These  exhibitions  have  required  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  promptness  of  attendance  and  interest  in  the  work  next  year. 

Two  day  schools  have  been  maintained  during  the  year,  one  at  Big  Cove,  10 
miles  north  from  the  agency,  and  one  at  Birdtown,  3  miles  south.  Attendance  at 
these  schools  has  been  as  follows: 


Birdtown. 
Big  Cove.. 


First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

40 
18 

12* 

24 

m 

16 
12* 

Average. 


23 

12* 


Attendance  at  Birdtown-was  largely  of  older  pupils  who  should  have  been  at 
the  training  school,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  attend.  At  both  schools  attend- 
ance was  very  irregular,  and  by  order  of  the  Indian  Office  they  were  closed  June 
30  and  the  teachers  assigned  to  other  positions. 

The  council  have  been  very  cordial  in  their  support  of  the  school  and  have  con- 
tributed very  willingly  from  their  scanty  funds  toward  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
desired  for  school  purposes.  I  am  under  obligation  to  the  council,  as  well  as  to 
individual  Indians,  for  their  prompt  and  unanimous  cooperation  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  band  or  of  the  training  school. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  us,  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  C.  Hart, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak,,  August  28, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Devils  Lake  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1897: 

The  Devils  Lake  Agency  is  composed  of  two  reservations,  the  Fort  Totten  and 
Turtle  Mountain,  situated  about  100  miles  apart.  The  Turtle  Mountain  is  com- 
posed of  two  townships  and  occupied  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Ghippewas, 
and  will  receive  full  consideration  under  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brenner,  farmer 
in  charge,  which  is  hereto  attached. 

Fort  Totten  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  from  which  the  agency 
takes  its  name  and  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  while  the  Cheyenne  River 
forms  its  southern.  The  reservation  being  about  35  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  8  to  18  miles  north  and  south.  It  is  composed  of  the  whole  and  parts  of  19 
townships,  and  contains  166,400  acres  of  high,  rolling  lands,  sparsely  timbered, 
well  watered  and  adapted  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  more  particularly  the 
latter. 

Buildings.— The  buildings  (except  the  gristmill)  are  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  about  15  miles  from  Devils  Lake  City,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  12  miles  from  Oberon,  on  the  Devils  Lake  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  about  midway  of  the  reservation  from  east 
to  west.  The  buildings  used  by  white  employees  are  adequate  for  their  use  and 
in  fair  condition,  except  that  they  all  need  painting  badly,  both  on  the  outside  and 
roofs,  and  here  and  there  new  floors  in  kitchens.  The  Darn  is  a  large  two  story 
building  with  basement  for  stabling,  the  side  next  to  the  bank  being  boarded  up 
and  the  dirt  filled  in  against  it;  and  it  has  been  constantly  settling  and  crowding 
the  barn  over,  so  that  unless  soon  repaired  it  will  become  unsafe  and  injure  the 
frame  work  of  the  building.  # 

The  Indian  employees  are  compelled  to  live  in  small  low  rooms  over  the  car- 
penter shop,  which  are  uncomfortable  and  inadequate.  There  should  be  a  couple 
of  small  houses  built  for  them,  that  they  may  have  better  accommodations  and  be 
encouraged  to  live  in  a  better  manner,  both  for  their  own  convenience  and  an 
example  for  their  own  people. 

The  gristmill  is  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  It  is  run  by  steam  and  has  four  run 
of  stone  in  it,  but  it  is  not  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  continuous  work  and 
is  in  need  of  belting  and  some  other  repairs.  It  was  run  a  short  time  last  winter 
grinding  flour  and  feed  for  the  Indians* 

Number  of  Indians. — The  number  of  Indians  shown  by  the  census  is  as  follows,  and 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  preceding  year: 

Males _.  .-_ _ 500 

Females 534 

Total 1,034 

Males  over  18  years 304 

Females  over  14  years 380 

Total 684 

School  children  between  6  and  16: 

Males 114 

Females 103 

Total 217 

Children  under  6  years: 

Males 81 

Females 76 

Total 157 

People  over  60  years 114 
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Agriculture. — There  are  285  families  residing  upon  and  cultivating  lands  in  sever- 
alty, with  a  few  old  and  single  people  belonging  to  these  families  who  have  sepa- 
rate lands  and  cultivate  small  pieces,  raising  potatoes,  corn,  and  some  wheat. 

There  are  about  5,833  acres  that  were  sown  or  planted  to  some  kind  of  crop  during 
the  past  season.  This  includes  all  that  was  in  crop  during  the  season  of  1896  and 
the  new  breaking,  excepting  about  1,000  acres  of  old  land  that  had  been  cropped 
so  long  that  it  had  become  so  foul  as  to  necessitate  summer  fallowing  it,  which  is 
being  done  this  season.  The  acreage  is  but  little  more  in  crop  than  it  was  in  1896, 
but  considering  the  amount  of  breaking  done  last  season,  the  old  and  worn  condi- 
tion of  their  tools  and  the  lateness  of  the  last  spring  in  this  locality,  we  feel  there 
was  still  an  improvement  over  that  of  the  season  of  1896  in  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  in  the  spring.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  the  usual 
amount  of  crop  put  out,  there  will  not  be  harvested  more  than  half  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  that  there  was  in  1896,  and  some  have  none  that  is  fit  to  harvest, 
owing  to  the  late  frosts  in  the  spring  that  so  materially  injured  the  crop,  set  it  back, 
allowing  the  weeds  to  get  the  start  of  the  grain,  and  making  some  of  it  so  late  that 
the  fall  frost  will  destroy  it. 

The  oat  crop  is  doing  well  and  will  be  better  than  for  several  years.  Potatoes 
and  corn  will  be  a  fair  average.  The  following  is  the  estimated  amount  of  each 
kind  of  grain  raised  during  the  season  by  Indians  of  the  reservation: 


Bushels. 

Wheat.. 24,000 

Oats 45,000 

Barley  and  rye 8,000 

Corn 3,000 


Bushels. 

Potatoes 11,000 

Turnips 600 

Onions _        300 

Beans 75 


Stock. — There  are  about  600  head  of  horses,  150  head  of  cattle,  50  hogs,  and  400 
domestic  fowls  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians,  being  a  slight  decrease  over 
that  of  1896,  caused  by  the  length  and  severity  of  last  winter  and  scarcity  of  meats, 
on  account  of  which  some  of  them  killed  some  of  their  cattle,  notwithstanding  my 
best  efforts  to  prevent  their  so  doing,  an  act  white  people  would  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Under  this  head  I  can  not  refrain  from  adding  that  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  is  supplied  with  such  an  abundance  of  hay  and  grass  lands,  with  good 
water  privileges,  as  to  be  capable  of  keeping  and  sustaining  12,000  to  15,000  head 
of  cattle,  or  12  to  15  head  to  every  Indian  on  it.  Had  they  this  number,  the  agent 
could  make  them  entirely  independent  of  Government  aid,  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  by  any  other  method  for  several  generations  to  come. 

Police  and  courts  of  Indian  offenses. — The  Indian  police  have  had  but  little  difficulty 
during  the  year,  their  presence  and  faithfulness  in  the  past  being  sufficient  to 
deter  and  prevent  lawlessness,  disorder,  and  trouble  on  the  reservation.  Conse- 
quently the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  had  but  little  to  do  and  that  of  a  minor 
character.    They  are  as  law  abiding  as  the  same  number  of  any  class  of  people. 

Sanitary. — The  Health  of  the  people  has  been  generally  good.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  and  severity  of  last  winter,  the  mortality  has  been  but  little  more  than 
half  as  great  as  for  the  fiscal  year  1896,  being  but  about  25  to  the  thousand. 

The  water  for  agency  use  is  poor,  but  little  of  it  being  used  without  filtering  or 
boiling.  The  soil  being  underlaid  with  a  quicksand  formation  and  there  being  but 
one  well,  and  that  si  tuatecLat  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  agency  buildings  are 
located,  the  water  has  become  so  impregnated  as  to  be  insidious  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  using  it.  The  water  is  pumped  and  forced  up  into  a  tank  by  a  windmill 
that  has  been  in  use  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  and  has  to  be  repaired  often,  so 
that  in  the  near  future  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  provide  water  for  agency 
use. 

Schools.— The  school  facilities  consist  of  the  Fort  Totten  Industrial  Indian  School, 
which  includes  the  old  military  post,  and  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Grey  nuns,  of  Montreal,  as  a  contract  school,  but  more  recently  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  now  a  part  of  the  industrial  school  in  which  the  Grey  Nuns  are 
employed  exclusively  as  instructors,  the  whole  being  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  Supt.  W.  F.  Canfield  and  constitutes  the  entire  school  privileges  of  the 
reservation. 

Missionary  and  church  work.— This  work  is  conducted  by  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
and  Episcopal  denominations.  The  Catholic,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jerome 
Hunt,  have  three  church  buildings— one  located  at  the  agency,  one  in  the  eastern, 
and  one  in  the  western  portions  of  the  reservation.  The  Presbyterians  have  two, 
one  5  miles  west,  the  other  12  miles  southeast,  of  the  agency,  both  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  is  an  educated  full-blood  Sioux,  and  who  is  suc- 
ceeded at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  N.  Coe,  a  mixed-blood  Sioux 
and  a  graduate  of  Omaha  theological  school.  The  Episcopal  has  one  chapel  at  the 
agency,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Rees.    Each  denomination  has  a  liberal 
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following,  and  seems  to  be  doing  all  it  can  in  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  the 
moral  training  of  the  people. 

Conclusion —In  looking  over  the  past  year  I  can  see  a  considerable  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  so  far  as  character,  responsibility,  and 

§ood  habits  are  concerned.  Also,  that  there  has  been  as  mnch  labor  performed 
uring  the  year  as  there  was  during  any  year  since  I  have  known  them;  but  the 
results  from  that  labor  will  not  be  what  1  had  hoped  for  or  what  the  Indians  had 
reason  to  expect;  so  that  financially  they  are  no  better  off  than  one  year  ago,  and 
so  far  as  their  living  and  self-support  is  concerned  they  are  in  a  poorer  condition 
to  go  through  the  coming  winter  than  they  were  last  season.  When  it  is  known 
and  remembered  that  only  about  half  of  the  reservation  is  adapted  to  agriculture, 
and  that  below  the  average  of  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  adjoining  country, 
where  failures  have  occurred,  and  that  the  people  are  but  poorly  supplied  with 
tools  and  implements  for  cultivating  the  soil,  with  but  little  experience  in  this 
direction,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  do  not  succeed  better. 

There  are  a  few  persons  who  are  favorably  situated  that  will  reap  such  a  harvest 
as  to  give  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  living,  and  were  it  not  for 
this  fact  the  Indians  would  be  more  discouraged  than  they  are. 

There  are  114  people  on  the  reservation  that  are  over  60  years  of  age;  45  widows 
with  10  children  under  school  age  (6  years),  making  169  people  that  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  Government  support. 

There  are  about  80  young  men  who  have  been  allotted  lands,  but  have  never 
received  any  Government  aid  in  the  way  of  tools  and  implements  or  stock,  some 
of  whom  have  been  partially  educated  in  the  Government  schools,  that  have 
nothing  but  their  hands  with  which  to  earn  a  living.  There  is  but  little  demand 
for  day  labor  on  the  reservation,  and  they  would  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  a  rule, 
if  allowed  to  seek  work  outside,  and  I  see  no  way  for  them  to  get  a  start  under 
the  conditions  of  the  past  and  present.  They  are  growing  and  living  in  idleness, 
acquiring  habits  of  laziness,  and  will  soon  become  old  men,  still  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  the  Government,  unless  assisted  now,  at  a  time  when  they  can  be 
taught  to  become  industrious  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

Eloping  that  a  greater  success  will  crown  the  labors  of  both  employees  and  Indians 
during  the  year  to  come,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  courtesies  and  attention 
received  from  the  Department,  and  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Ralph  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Farmer  in  Charge  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas. 


Turtle  Mountain  Reservation, 

Belcourty  N.  Dak.,  August  12 \  1897. 

Sir:  According:  to  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  annual  statistical  report,  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  the  people  belonging:  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  resid- 
ing on  the  reservation  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  census  was  +aken  during  the  month  of  July,  and  every  place  was  visited  or  reliable  facts 
obtained,  and  is  as  correct  as  thorough  canvassing  can  make  it.  The  reservation  is  made  up  of 
two  townships,  i.  e. ,  townships  162  north,  ranges  70  and  71  west,  located  in  Rolette  County,  N.  JDak. 
The  population  is  as  follows: 


Adults. 

Aged  6  to 

18. 

Aged  1  to  5. 

Total. 

Total 

fe- 
males. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

■a 

3 

• 

0) 

1 
3 

6 
13 

a 

• 

i 

© 

a 

1 

* 

• 

© 

© 
flS 

12 

18 

5 

© 

-a 
a 

© 

Full  bloods 

72 

368 

96 

84 

296 

89 

44 
231 

77 

31 

211 

62 

23 

139 
46 

17 

143 

42 

271 

1,388 

412 

92 

312 

93 

5 

87 

9 

3 

28 
6 

8 

Mixed  bloods  on  reser- 
vation   

24 

Mixed  bloods  outside 
of  reservation 

i 

Total 

536 

469 

352 

304 

206 

202 

2,071 

497 

51 

36 

35 

39 

Agrionltare.— There  was  issued  for  seed  2,500  bushels  of  wheat  and  750  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
some  had  saved  a  little,  others  purchased  some,  giving  liens  on  their  crops,  which  was  added  to 
the  issue  made  by  the  Government. 
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The  census  finds  plowed  land  in  the  condition  as  itemized  below.  Much  of  the  plowed  land 
reported  as  unseeded  has  been  summer-plowed  (and  is  being  worked  on  vet)  since  the  census 
was  taken.    The  fencing  is  for  pasture,  as  we  have  a  herd  law,  and  the  fields  are  not  fenced. 


By  whom. 


Fullbloods 

Mixed  bloods  on  reserva- 
tion   

Mixed  bloods  outside  of 
reservation 

Total 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Vege- 
tables. 

Sum- 
mer 
plowed. 

Break- 
ing. 

Old 

land 

un- 

SQOQwU* 

Acres. 
20 

2,655 

1.445 

Acres. 
2* 

400 

151* 

Acres. 
3* 

73* 

52 

Acres. 

20 
50 

Acres. 
11 

144 

52 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
98* 

564* 

157 

292 
55 

486 
417 

4,120* 

554 

129 

70 

207 

347 

903 

820 

Fenc- 
ing. 


Acres. 
50 

2,005 

115 


The  yield  this  year  will  be  small.  The  early  spring  was  cold  and  there  were  several  frosty 
nights,  which  nipped  the  tops  of  the  growing  crops,  killed  some  of  the  vegetables,  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  everything;  and  such  as  have  raised  any  vegetables,  such  as  ree  corn,  peas,  beans, 
cucumbers,  etc.,  had  to  replant  their  gardens  several  times.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
whole  crop  would  be  a  complete  failure,  but  the  weather  changed  for  the  better,  and  by  present 
appearances  we  will  get  about  one-half  of  an  average  crop.  I  estimate  that  the  average  yield  will 
be  about  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  20  bushels  of  oats,  25  bushels  of  barley  and  rye,  and  such 
vegetables  as  potatoes  and  turnips  80  bushels  per  acre,  the  ree  corn  and  smaller  vegetables  in 
proportion.  The  crops  will  vary  in  quantity  according  to  the  location  of  the  land  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  worked. 

The  plats  farmed  are  in  the  main  of  small  extent,  ranging  from  one-eighth  acre  to  100  acres. 
We  have  only  a  few  who  have  over  30  acres,  and  the  shortness  of  tne  crop  will  make  it  particu- 
larly hard  for  those  with  little  land,  as  the  yields  will  not  be  sufficient  to  add  much  to  their 
support.  Many  of  these  would  increase  their  acreage  if  they  had  room;  but  the  land  not  being 
surveyed,  everybody  has  plowed  where  the  land  was  suitable,  and  by  this  means  some  of  the 
more  energetic  or  better  prepared  have  broken  up  and  are  using  land  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors. 

A  number  of  Indian  homesteads  have  been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation,  and  those 
taking  them  are  improving  them,  still  holding  their  residence  and  farms  in  the  reservation.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  due  time  such  will  be  obliged  to  live  on  their  homesteads  and  give  more 
space  within  the  limits  of  the  reserve,  which  willenable  those  remaining  to  till  enough  land  to 
support  their  families  properly. 

Education.— The  school  facilities  are  1  boarding  school,  under  contract  with  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who  own  their  buildings  and  appurtenances;  3  day  schools  located  at  convenient 
points  on  the  reservation,  each  employing  one  teacher  and  one  housekeeper.  A  midday  meal  is 
furnished  at  the  day  schools.  This  adds  to  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  and  is  also  the 
cause  of  bringing  many  of  the  children  to  school  who  would,  not  come  otherwise.  The  following 
are  the  school  statistics  for  year  ending  June  30, 1897: 


Schools. 


Boarding  school  (St.  Marys) 

Day  school,  No.  1 

Day  school,  No.  2 

Day  school,  No.  3 


Number 
enrolled. 


160 
62 

58 

72 


Average 
attendance. 


140 
31 
22 
30 


In  addition  there  are  60  children  at  the  Government  school  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.;  four  at 
Haskell,  Lawrence  Kans. ;  two  at  Clontarf ,  Minn. 

The  full-bloods  wilr*not  send  their  children  to  school,  even  when  they  live  near  them.  Little- 
shell,  the  chief,  is  the  only  one  who  has  his  children  go  with  any  attempt  at  regularity.  Some 
of  the  others  send  them  long  enough  in  the  fall  to  get  some  clothing  given  to  them  and  then  keep 
them  at  home.  One  reason  for  this  is,  the  full-blood  and  mixed-blood  children  do  not  get  along 
together  and  fight  among  each  other,  but  the  main  cause  is  the  indifference  of  the  parents. 
When  they  are  spoken  to  about  it,  they  answer,  "  Wait  until  our  treaty  is  fixed,  then  you  can 
boss  us." 

Churches.— There  are  3  churches  with  about  1,200  communicants,  2  Catholic  and  1  Episco- 
palian. The  latter,  having  no  pastor,  is  not  in  operation.  The  mixed  bloods  are  all  Catholics. 
Some  of  the  full- bloods  are  Episcopalian,  but  the  largest  number  follow  the  old  ways.  Although 
medicine  dances  are  not  permitted,  they  slip  over  into  Canada,  and  meeting  other  Indians  hold 
their  dances. 

Indian  offenses.— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  made  up  of  three  men  appointed  from  the  reser- 
vation—two mixed  bloods  and  one  full-blood.  They  are  men  of  age  and  experience,  and  repre- 
sentative men  among  the  people. 

During  the  year  33  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  court.  Eleven  cases  were  criminal, 
being  for  wife  beating,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and  bringing  liquor  on  the  reservation.  The  men 
were  punished  by  fines,  or  paying  damages  to  offended  parties.    Twenty-two  cases  were  dis- 

Sutes  about  land  and  debts.    Three  cases  in  which  nonresidents  were  involved  were  brought 
efore  the  United  States  court  and  punished. 

Gonolusion.— The  full-bloods  are  badly  demoralized;  a  great  many  live  away  from  the  reserva- 
tion on  land  to  which  they  have  no  right.  They  do  not  farm,  and  have  no  implements  to  farm 
with.  Many  of  them  are  enrolled  on  Canadian  reservations  under  other  names  and  go  over  every 

Sear  to  get  their  annuities.  Many  of  these,  if  brought  under  strict  control,  would  prefer  to 
ve  in  Canada  rather  than  stay  here,  and  the  remainder  could  be  found  all  the  land  they  needed 
for  farming,  by  removing  from  the  reserve  the  unrecognized  mixed  bloods  who  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  here  since  being  rejected  by  the  treaty  commission  of  1892.    They  should  all 
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be  forced  to  live  on  the  reserve  and  land  and  Implements  provided.  To-day,  while  they  are  not 
vicious,  they  are  wanderers;  they  are  not  near  schools  and  none  of  the  children  go  to  school, 
and  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  all  their  surroundings  and  influences  are 
against  civilizing  progress. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  quiet  and  uneventful  year.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  are  well  dis- 
posed and  do  their  best  to  make  an  honest  living,  but  they  are  hindered  by  the  small  space  to 
which  they  are  confined  and  the  large  number  of  them  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
which  makes  the  price  of  their  work  cheap.  For  instance,  the  roots  which  they  dig  for  sale,  ana 
which  is  an  important  item  in  their  support,  have  fallen  from  25  cents  per  pound  to  15  cents 
because  the  market  is  overstocked.  Cord  wood  they  have  to  haul  nearly  10  miles  to  market  and 
get  from  $1  to  $1 25  per  cord  for  poplar  and  $1.50  to  $2  for  oak  wood,  and  the  wood  has  been  cut 
and  hauled  away  so  long  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  reservation  will  either  have 
to  have  more  timber  land  attached  or  abandoned  for  the  want  of  fuel.  The  sale  of  wood  has 
been  a  great  item  in  their  support,  especially  to  those  who  have  little  land  and  do  not  add  to 
their  support  by  farming.  Game  is  very  scarce,  and  the  support  derived  from  that  amounts 
to  very  little,    fishing  amounts  to  nothing. 

The  people  realize  that  if  their  treaty  now  before  Congress  is  acted  on  it  will  make  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  their  condition,  and  are  most  anxious  to  have  final  action  on  it  as  soon 
aspossible. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cordial  support  and  kindness,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

E.  W.  Brenner,  Farmer  in  Charge. 

Ralph  Hall,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Bebthold  Agency, 
EJbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  August  21,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  census  taken  during  the  month  of  June  sl^ows  a  total  population  of  1,160, 
divided  as  follows: 


Aricka- 
rees. 

Gros 
Ventres. 

Mandans. 

Total. 

Total  population 

424 
198 
226 
62 
44 
13 
12 

469 
233 
236 
69 
48 
24 
21 

267 
135 
132 
30 
24 
11 
12 

1,160 

Number  of  males 

666 

Number  of  females 

694 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 

151 

Females  b«tw«*m  ft  And  *8  y^ars 

116 

Number  of  births .". 

48 

Number  of  deaths 

45 

The  agency  is  in  McLean  County,  70  miles  southwest  of  Minot,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  about  120  miles  northwest  of  Bismarck,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  reservation  comprises  about  1,300,000  acres,  principally  in  McLean 
County,  although  Ward,  Wallace,  Dunn,  and  Mercer  counties  each  contain  a  por- 
tion, while  a  small  but  valuable  part  lies  in  unorganized  territory  known  as  the 
"Little  Missouri  country. "  The  agency  is  well  located  in  nearly  the  geographical 
center  of  the  reservation,  as  well  as  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  population. 

Ass  tuning  charge  June  14, 1897,  relieving  F.  Glenn  Mattoon,  late  agent,  this 
report  will  necessarily  be  limited  and  chiefly  statistical,  and  owing  to  my  short 
term  of  service  my  observations  will  be  meager.  Judging  of  things  as  I  found 
them  and  from  a  careful  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  affairs  were  adminis- 
tered by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Mattoon,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  Government. 

I  found  a  good  feeling  prevailing  among  the  Indians,  who  are  and  have  been  for 
several  years  steadily  improving.  They  seem  contented  and  comparatively  happy. 
Comparing  them  with  other  tribes  with  whose  condition  I  am  somewhat  familiar, 
they  are  far  advanced,  and  with  judicious  and  persistent  effort  along  the  lines 
already  marked  out  they  ought,  ere  many  years,  attain  the  object  sought— civiliza- 
tion and  self-support. 

Industries. — The  industries  engaged  in  by  these  Indians  are  stock  raising  and 
agriculture.    Owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate  the  former  must  always  take 

Srecedence.  The  white  man  who  settled  on  Government  land  in  this  section  and 
epended  solely  on  agriculture  for  a  living  failed  in  every  instance.  Under  such 
adverse  conditions  the  Indian  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed.  As  to  stock  rais- 
ing the  case  is  different.  While  the  climate  here  is  more  severe  than  in  some  sec- 
tions farther  south,  where  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  thrive,  yet  the  native  grasses 
are  probably  the  most  nutritious  in  the  world.    The  annual  losses  from  storms  are 
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less  than  in  other  sections,  and  cattle  from  western  North  Dakota  bring  the  high- 
est prices  in  the  market.  These  Indians,  judging  from  appearances,  have  made 
good  progress  in  stock  raising  during  the  past  seven  years.  Their  cattle  seem 
fairly  well  bred,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  in  fine  condition.  Under  proper 
direction  and  favorable  conditions  they  can  be  made  progressive  stockmen.  There 
are  now  about  3,098  head  of  cattle  and  1,316  head  of  horses  on  the  reservation. 
Last  year  the  Indians  furnished  from  their  own  herds  about  one-half  of  the  beef 
required  for  issue,  while  this  year  they  will  furnish  the  entire  amount  needed — 
400,000  pounds. 

Bids  for  furnishing  800  heifers  and  40  bulls  to  the  Indians  were  opened  by  me  on 
June  28,  but  the  time  of  delivery  being  late,  the  grass  short,  and  the  price  of  cattle 
high,  none  of  the  bids  were  accepted  by  the  Department.  The  question  of  cattle 
for  next  year  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  communication  by  me  in  due  time. 

Employees. — Having  been  relieved  July  1  of  two  employees  whose  services  were 
not  deemed  satisfactory,  those  remaining  are  faithful,  competent,  and  industrious. 
Each  one  seems  to  know  his  own  department  thoroughly,  and  attends  strictly  to 
the  duties  thereof. 

Buildings. — The  agency  buildings  are  well  located,  and  being  comparatively  new 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  excepting  the  hospital  and  drug  store,  which  are  scarcely 
fit  for  occupancy.  One  more  dwelling  house  in  place  of  the  one  burned  three 
years  ago  is  a  necessity. 

The  Indians  seem  interested  in  securing  better  houses,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
have  already  built  substantial  log  dwellings  with  stone  foundations  and  wooden 
floors.  The  larger  number,  however,  are  poorly  built,  badly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, with  dirt  floors  and  roofs.  From  these  floors  arise  the  germs  from  the  sputa 
of  the  sick  which  help  to  spread  that  fatal  disease,  consumption,  that  causes  over 
one-half  of  all  the  deaths  on  the  reservation. 

Allotments. — These  Indians  took  their  allotments  gladly  two  years  ago,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  are  steadily  improving  them. 

Boad  making. — This  subject  has  received  but  little  attention,  as  but  little  work  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — A  court  was  established  seven  years  ago,  consisting  of 
three  Indian  judges,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  useful 
auxiliary  in  governing  the  people.  Its  findings  have  always  proven  satisfactory. 
As  these  people  are  remarkably  peaceful  in  their  disposition,  there  is  rarely  any- 
thing of  a  criminal  nature  to  come  before  it. 

Indian  police  — The  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  thirteen  privates,  who  are 
full-blood  Indians.  They  are  selected  for  their  special  fitness  tor  police  duties. 
They  represent  different  neighborhoods,  and  report  everything  of  importance 
occurring  in  their  precincts  every  two  weeks  at  the  agency  headquarters.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  they  are  a  very  worthy  and  useful  body  of  men. 

Field  matron. — One  female  industrial  teacher  is  allowed  this  reservation  for  this 
work.  While  the  assistance  rendered  by  many  families  has  undoubtedly  been 
highly  beneficial,  the  field  is  altogether  too  large  to  be  covered  by  one  person,  and 
I  earnestly  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  additional  field  matron. 

Education. — The  educational  interests  of  these  Indians  are  provided  for  by  one 
boarding  and  four  day  schools  supported  by  the  Government  and  one  boarding 
school  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  I  have  personally 
visited  all  these  schools  and  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  that  they  are  all  doing 
good  work.  All  the  employees  of  these  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  are  very  worthy 
people  and  unusually  proficient  in  their  respective  callings.  For  a  detailed  report 
on  this  subject  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
O.  H.  Gates,  submitted  herewith. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  in  addition  to  the  boarding  school  located 
in  the  Bee  settlement,  supports  two  missionary  stations,  one  at  the  agency  and  one 
at  Independence.  The  school  and  the  mission  stations  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall  of  the  Congregational  ministry.  Reverend  Mr.  Hall  seems 
an  earnest  worker,  and  I  am  convinced  that  his  influence  is  for  good. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  these  Indians  are  making  commendable  progress, 
their  advancement  being  manifested  by  a  changed  appearance,  a  spirit  of  content- 
ment, and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property. 

To  know,  to  foresee,  to  provide,  I  believe  to  be  the  three  principal  objects  of  an 
Indian  agent.    While  I  have  no  promises  to  make,  if  industry  and  attention  to  the 
business  for  which  I  am  employed  shall  count,  I  may  succeed. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Thomas  Richards, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Berthold  School. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency, 
Elbowood8%  N.  Dak.,  August  21%  1897.  • 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Browning  Boarding  School: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet,  steady  progress.  The  employees  have  worked  in  perfect 
harmony.  Consequently  their  work  has  been  F»ore  satisfactory  than  ever  before.  The  conduct 
of  the  pupils  has  also  been  a  kou  *ce  of  encouragement.  The  intellectual  progress  has  been  as 
rapid  as  could  be  expected.    A  few  more  schoolroom  appliances  are  needed  by  the  teachers. 

A  number  of  our  pupils  have  completed  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  of  study.  We  have 
urged  tbem  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Eastern  training  schools,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  parents  object  to  their  children  going  away  to  schooL  This  feeling  among 
the  parents  is  a  purely  selfish  one,  and  consequently  most  difficult  to  overcome.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  a  few  children  will  go  to  an  Eastern  school  this  fall. 

Our  teachers  are  studying  the  works  recommended  for  use  in  reading  circles  in  the  Indian 
school  service.  The  teacher  who  will  not  be  benefited  thereby  is  either  already  an  excellent 
educator  or  possesses  none  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  become  such. 

The  pupils  do  more  reading  every  day.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  in  demand.  The 
advanced  pupils  show  a  surprising  knowledge  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  Through  the  kindness 
ot  the  "Ready  Workers"  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,  we  are  receiving  several  valuable 
periodicals  direct  from  the  publishers. 

Industrial  training  has  received  its  share  of  attention.  The  girls1  cooking,  laundry  work,  and 
dressmaking  would  do  credit  to  white  girls  of  the  same  age.  The  work  of  the  boys  shows  a 
marked  improvement.  Their  pride  seems  to  be  awakening.  The  only  regret  is  that  we  can  not 
do  more  for  them  in  this  line. 

The  matters  of  food  and  clothing  have  received  our  particular  attention  during  the  year.  The 
food  provided  has  been  without  fault  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  We  have  found  that 
variety  tends  rather  to  lessen  than  to  increase  expenses.  While  pupils  are  yet  too  careless  of 
their  clothing,  they  are  growing  more  careful  day  by  day. 

There  has  been  considerable  correspondence  relative  to  a  heating  system  for  the  school  build- 
ings, but  as  vet  nothing  definite  is  known.  I  repeat  the  statement  made  last  year  that  the  present 
method  of  heating  the  buildings  is  inadequate,  dangerous,  and  expensive.  It  is  hoped  that 
something  will  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  the  Indian  agents  for  the  support  given  and  the  cour- 
tesies extended;  and  to  the  employees  of  the  school,  who,  by  their  strict  attention  to  their  duties 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  superintendent,  have  made  possible  whatever  was  achieved  during  the 
year. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  Gates,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Thomas  Richards,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  August  SB,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Reservation. — A  minute  description  of  the  location,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  this 
reservation  appears  in  almost  all  of  the  agents'  annual  reports  since  the  agency  was 
established.  It  may  be  shortly  described  as  follows:  That  part  of  the  reservation 
north  of  the  agency  proper  is  situate  in  Boreman  County  (unorganized),  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  that  part  lying  south  of  a  point  7  or  8  miles  south  of  the  agency 
proper  is  located  in  the  same  county,  but  is  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  All  of 
the  reservation  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  forms  its  entire 
eastern  boundary,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  North  Dakota, 
about  35  miles  south  of  Mandan,  N.  Dak. ,  and  extending  down  said  Missouri  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  River  in  South  Dakota. 

Location  of  agency  and  suhissne  stations. — The  agency  proper  is  located  on  a  level 
plateau  about  1  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  lies  about  25  miles  south 
of  the  Cannon  Ball  and  about  60  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Mandan.  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak.,  adjacent  to  the  agency  building,  is  the  post-office  and  telegraphic  address. 

There  are  four  subissue  stations  lying,  respectively,  north,  west,  southwest,  and 
south,  from  25  to  40  miles  distant  from  the  agency  proper.  At  each  of  these  sub- 
stations biweekly  issues  of  subsistence  are  made  to  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  stations  are  in  charge  of  the  additional  farmers  who  make  the  issues  and 
are  accountable  to  the  agent  for  all  public  property  thereat. 

Population. — The  census  of  the  Standing  Rock  Indians  taken  June  30,  1897,  is  as 
follows: 

Families 959 

Males  over  18  years 998 

Females  over  14  years _ _ 1,356 

Males  under  1 8  years 752 

Females  under  14  years 614 

Total  of  all  ages 3,720 
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Males  between  6  and  16  years  . . . 
Females  between  6  and  16  years. 


862 
322 


Total 684 


Males  between  6  and  18  years  . . . 
Females  between  6  and  18  years. 

Total 


422 
369 


791 


The  census  shows  a  decrease  in  the  male  population  of  15,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  female  population  of  5,  equalling  a  net  decrease  of  20.  There  were  169  births 
and  154  deaths  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  15  births  over  the  deaths.  The 
decrease  in  the  total  population  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  author- 
ized transfers  to  other  agencies  during  the  year.  The  population  is  divided  about 
equally  between  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Agriculture. — This  has  been  an  exceptionally  favorable  year  for  crops,  but  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  seeding  was  done  by  Indians  in  the  spring,  as  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  results  of  former  years  arising  from  droughts  and  hot  winds. 
Had  all  the  broken  land  been  seeded  this  year  there  would  have  been  an  immense 
crop  of  cereals  to  be  harvested.    The  crops  for  the  year  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Oats bushels..  12,168 

Corn do 26,565 

Potatoes do 15,055 

Turnips  ._ do....    1,685 

Melons. number..  13,400 


Onions bushels..      957 

Beans do....      306 

Other  vegetables do  ...  4,952 

Pumpkins number..  6,540 


The  long-promised  artesian  well  plant  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance  at  this 
agency,  and  until  it  does,  and  is  successfully  operated,  agriculture  will  be  a  pre- 
carious source  of  livelihood  for  the  Standing  Rock  Indians. 

Allotments. — None  have  yet  been  made  at  this  agency. 

Education. — The  Government  has  3  boarding  schools  on  this  reserve,  viz:  The 
Industrial  Boarding  School,  located  at  the  agency;  the  Agricultural  Boarding 
School,  located  16  miles  south  of  the  agency;  the  Grand  River  Boarding  School, 
located  32  miles  southwest  of  the  agency. 

At  the  Industrial  Boarding  School  the  total  enrollment  during  the  ten  months 
of  its  operation  was  144,  with  an  average  attendance  of  116.  At  the  Agricultural 
Boarding  School  the  total  enrollment  for  the  same  period  of  operation  was  129, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  113.  At  the  Grand  River  Boarding  School  during 
the  same  period  there  was  an  enrollment  of  95,  with  an  average  attendance  of  69. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Bullhead  Day  School  on  November  30  last  leaves  but  four 
Government  day  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  total  average  attendance  at  these 
four  day  schools  during  the  ten  months  they  were  in  operation  was  81.89.  The 
severe  winter,  deep  snows,  and  blizzards  during  the  whole  time  between  Novem- 
ber and  April  prevented  many  children  from  attending  the  day  schools  regularly, 
otherwise  a  better  attendance  for  the  year  would  have  been  shown. 

A  new  addition,  26  by  50  feet,  to  the  Industrial  Boarding  School  at  the  agency  is 
now  being  erected  and  will  soon  be  completed,  which  will  give  greater  accommo- 
dations to  this  school,  heretofore  overcrowded.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  put  in 
a  steam-heating  plant,  proposals  for  the  work  having  already  been  invited. 

The  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  Boarding  School,  38  miles  south  of  agency,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  54  in  the  month  of  September,  1896,  and  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1897  an  enrollment  of  54,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  50.  For 
the  month  of  January,  1897,  the  enrollment  was  54  and  the  average  53.  On 
January  27,  through  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  older  female  pupils,  a  fire 
broke  out,  and  the  main  building  and  the  new  schoolroom  were  burned  to  the 
foundations.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  a  great  loss  of  clothing,  stores,  and 
furniture  to  the  value  of  at  least  $12,000,  including  entire  cost  of  the  buildings. 
The  principal  of  the  school,  Miss  M.  S.  Francis,  reports  in  her  monthly  report  for 
January,  1$97,  that  almost  before  the  smoke  ceased  to  rise  from  the  embers  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  had  contributed  several  hundred  dollars  toward 
a  new  building.  The  school  is  being  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Rev.. 
Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  This  school 
is  aided  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  rations  and  clothing  for  the  pupils, 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  employees  and  other  running  expenses  being  paid  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission.  I  have  no  annual  report  from  this  school,  as  all 
the  attaches  of  the  school  left  the  Reservation  immediately  after  the  fire. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  three  Government 
boarding  schools,  which  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  each  school. 
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Field  matrons.— The  institution  of  the  system  of  civilizing  Indians  by  means  of 
the  employment  of  field  matrons  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  four 
matrons  on  this  reservation,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts:  Agency  dis- 
trict, Cannon  Ball,  Oak  Creek,  and  Porcupine  districts;  and  they  are  doing  good 
work  in  promoting  industry,  morality,  and  civilization. 

Missionary  work. — The  missionary  work  on  the  reservation  is  conducted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Congregational  churches. 

In  the  mission  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  4  males  and  13  females  are 
engaged.  The  superintendent  of  the  mission  gives  the  following  statistics  for  the 
past  year:  Communicants,  1,027;  marriages,  29;  Catholic  families,  339;  baptisms, 
152;  Christian  funerals,  68;  churches,  7.  There  are  also  two  religious  societies 
belonging  to  this  church,  the  St.  Joseph's,  with  a  membership  of  414,  and  St. 
Mary's,  with  a  membership  of  901. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Dakota  reports  1  missionary,  2  native 
catechists,  and  2  native  helpers,  246  communicants,  3  church  buildings,  12  formal 
marriages,  and  14  Christian  burials  in  connection  with  the  missionary  work  of 
this  church. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  5  males  and  7  females  engaged  in  its  missionary 
work.  There  are  285  communicants,  and  3  churches,  2  parsonages,  1  hospital,  and 
5  log  meetinghouses  used  in  the  work  of  this  denomination.  Six  formal  marriages 
were  solemnized  during  the  year. 

Marriages. — Licenses  to  marry  are  issued  by  the  Indian  agent  upon  application  of 
one  of  the  parties,  and  without  this  license  priests  or  missionaries  are  forbidden 
by  the  rules  of  the  agency  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies.  This  serves  (more 
particularly)  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  impediments  to  a  marriage,  and  pro- 
vides a  record  in  the  agency  office  of  all  marriages  on  the  reservation. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses.— Three  judges  have  composed  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 
at  this  agency  during  the  past  year.  Courts  have  been  held  at  three  different  points 
of  the  reservation  about  once  every  two  weeks.  Disputes  as  to  property  left  by 
deceased  Indians,  location  of  boundaries,  ownership  of  cattle  and  hay  lands, 
offenses  against  morality,  larceny,  etc.,  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction  are 
investigated  and  adjudicated  upon.  The  decisions  are  in  most  cases  satisfactory 
to  the  disputants,  and  its  usefulness  in  settling  all  such  matters  is  very  useful  to 
the  agent,  besides  being  agreeable  to  the  Indians  at  large.  The  records  show  that 
148  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  were  brought  before  the  courts  during  the  year. 

The  Department  has  authorized  two  additional  judges  for  the  current  year, 
which  will  give  us  one  for  each  farmer's  district,  the  court  sitting  at  each  subissne 
station. 

Indian  police. — One  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  44  privates  compose  the  police 
force  at  this  agency.  They  are  stationed  at  different  points  of  the  reservation 
where  they  are  assigned  to  patrolling  districts,  which  duty  is  required  of  them  to 
be  done  frequently.  Two  of  the  police  selected  by  duty  roster  every  week  are 
continually  on  duty  at  police  headquarters  at  the  agency. 

Boad  making. — The  additional  farmers  report  that  30  miles  of  new  road  were  made 
by  Indians  on  the  reservation.  This  will  include  fresh  trails  made  for  short  "  cut- 
offs," which  being  continually  used  becomes  a  regularly  traveled  road.  The 
farmers  also  report  that  66  miles  of  road  were  repaired  by  Indians;  194  Indians 
being  engaged  in  making  and  repairing  roads,  and  that  754  days'  labor  were  per- 
formed on  such  work. 

Industries. — The  Indians  own  at  the  present  time  nearly  11,000  head  of  cattle  and 
nearly  6,000  head  of  horses.  Since  my  last  report  they  have  sold  983  head  of  cattle 
to  the  Government  and  over  1,000  head  perished  during  the  protracted  snows  and 
blizzards  of  last  winter  from  actual  starvation.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  from  early  in  November  until  April.  The  usual  winter  grazing  was  there- 
fore impossible.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  had  not  been  provided  on  account 
of  its  scarcity  on  the  reservation  last  summer  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  much 
heavier  loss  among  cattle  than  reported.  There  is  now  an  abundance  of  hay  and 
grazing  is  excellent,  and  the  cattle  left  are  in  prime  condition  for  the  usual  sale 
this  fall  to  the  Government. 

The  earnings  by  Indians  during  the  year,  from  all  sources  within  the  knowledge 
and  information  of  the  agent,  are  as  follows: 

Sales  of   beef  cattle  to  Government  for  subsistence  of 

Indians $31,027.85 

Sales  of  wood  to  Government  for  agency  and  school  use..  6, 400. 00 

Sales  of  hay  for  Government  use 900.00 

Sales  of  oats  for  Government  use 327. 13 

Sales  of  potatoes  for  school  use 200. 00 

Sales  of  onions  for  school  use 26.77 
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Freighting  Indian  supplies  and  materials  from  contractor's 
railroad  point  of  delivery  to  agency,  and  from  agency  to 

substations  (2,022,888  pounds) __ $9,489.01 

Pay  of  interpreters 175.15 

Pay  of  Indian  police 5,805.32 

Payof  additional  farmers 1,560.00 

Salaries  of  school  employees 10, 575. 00 

Pay  of  judges,  Indian  courts. __ 360.00 

Salaries  of  agency  employees,  including  apprentices 8, 325. 26 

Earnings  of  irregular  employees 403. 25 

From  sales  of  hides,  wood,  hay,  and  other  merchandise  to 

Indian  traders,  and  for  freighting  for  them .  _ 6, 723. 00 

Interest  Sioux  fund,  Standing  Rock  (back  annuities) 115. 00 

Total.. 82,412.94 

The  usual  annual  payments  on  account  of  "  interest  on  Sioux  fund  "  were  not 
made  to  the  Indians  during  the  year. 

liquor  traffic— The  opportunities  for  Indians  of  this  reservation  to  obtain  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  abundant  and  convenient,  especially  in  the  winter  time  when 
the  Missouri  River  is  frozen  over.  The  small  village  of  Winona,  situated  directly 
opposite  the  agency  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  there  are  six  or  eight 
bund  pigs,  or  properly  speaking,  liquor  saloons,  running  wide  open,  owned  by 
unprincipled  men  (for  such  I  consider  the  trafficker  in  whisky)  and  frequented  by 
prostitutes  of  a  very  low  order,  affords  ample  and  attractive  temptations  and 
opportunities  for  Indians  to  steal  away  from  their  reservation  by  day  or  night, 
secure  whisky  by  some  means  or  other,  and  bring  what  Jhey.can  not  drink  in  the 
town  onto  the  reservation  where  other  peaceable  and  well-conducted  Indians 
become  recipients  of  the  poison,  sold  as  whisky,  and  commit  acts  which  they  never 
would  have  committed  except  under  its  influence.  There  are  other  places  besides 
Winona,  just  off  the  reservation,  up  and  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where 
this  nefarious  traffic  is  carried  on. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  law  in  this  State,  county  or  town  officials  have 
never  to  my  knowledge  made  any  effort  to  abate  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Emmons 
County.  On  thecontrary ,  theyseem  to  encourage  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  agent  in  his  efforts  to  secure  evidence  against  this  criminal  class  of  people 
for  violating  the  law  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians. 

In  February  last  a  horrible  murder  of  a  whole  family  consisting  of  six  persons 
was  committed  by  Indians  of  this  reservation  close  to  the  village  of  Winona,  which 
was  due  to  the  effects  of  liquor  purchased  by  the  Indians  from  the  saloon  keepers 
in  that  place.  I  succeeded  in  having  three  of  the  persons  who  sold  the  liquor  to 
these  Indian  murderers  convicted  and  punished,  but  the  punishment  was  very 
trifling  compared  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense,  as  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  punishment  would  be  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  as 
prescribed  in  the  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians,  approved  Jan- 
nary  30, 1897. 

The  law,  though  ample  to  punish  these  white  people  who  surround  the  reserva- 
tion and  sell  liquor  to  Indians,  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  No  assistance  is  given  the 
agent  by  the  officers  and  citizens  of  Emmons  County,  but  rather  opposition,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice,  and  hence,  his  hands  being  practically 
tied,  nine  out  of  every  ten  offenses  must  and  do  fail  of  punishment.  Besides,  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  these  violators  is  so  light  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  collect  the  necessary  evidence  to  secure  conviction.  As  an  instance,  I  would 
state,  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  prohibition  law  in  that  county,  that  during 
the  trials  for  the  murder  before  mentioned  at  the  county  town  of  Emmons  County 
saloons  and  gambling  places  were  run  wide  open  under  the  shadow  of  the  windows 
where  the  court  was  being  held. 

I  have  requested,  from  time  to  time,  the  deputy  sheriff  and  others  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  to  arrest  any  and  all  Indians  found  there  without  a  pass,  and  to 
confine  or  put  them  to  work  on  the  streets,  etc.,  but  an  excuse  was  offered  that 
"there  were  no  funds  to  pay  for  their  subsistence."  To  this  objection  I  offered  to 
send  over  rations  for  Indians  so  arrested  upon  receiving  a  notification  to  that 
effect.  I  have  also  issued  instructions  to  the  ferryman  in  the  summer  not  to  cross 
an  Indian  or  mixed  blood  without  a  permit  from  me,  and  have  also  specially 
instructed  the  reservation  police  to  arrest  and  confine  all  Indians  who  are  known 
to  have  been  over  the  river  without  such  pass.  In  fact  everything  has  been  done 
here  that  can  be  done  in  trying  to  keep  Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  yet  I  am 
accused  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  visit  this  wretched  place,  and  one  newspaper 
even  ventures  to  remark  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  murder  referred  to  by  not 
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keeping  the  Indians  at  home.    If  the  people  of  Winona  would  not  hold  out  the 
tempting  whisky  as  an  inducement,  they  would  not  be  much  troubled  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Indians  in  their  otherwise  unattractive  village. 
Sanitary. — Dr.  Ralph  H.  Ross,  the  agency  physician,  submits  the  following  report: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1897: 

Tuberculosis  is  by  far  the  most  prevailing  disease  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  It 
caused  nearly  two- thirds  of  all  deaths  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
1  don't  think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  bay  that  70  per  cent  of  all  the  Indians  are  tubercular,  either 
lymphatic  or  pulmonary,  or  both.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  extension  is  taking 
place,  especially  in  the  families  living  in  log  houses  of  which  the  only  inlet  or  outlet  is  the  door, 
and  where  they  are  expectorating  upon  the  floor  and  drying  their  meat  overhead.  Although, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  field  matrons,  I  have  again  ana  again  tried  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  it  is  discouraging  to  notice  very  little  improvement, 
except  with  the  more  progressive  Indians  who  are  slowly  becoming  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
a  better  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition. 

I  think  lam  justified  in  saying  that  I  have  made  more  visits  to  Indians  on  the  reservation  in 
the  last  year  than  were  ever  made  before,  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  gradually  aban- 
doning medicine  men  and  adopting  rational  medical  methods.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated 
personally  by  me  was  446,  which  includes  80  cases  in  the  hospital,  with  1  death,  and  79  cases  at 
the  schools,  with  1  death.  This  does  not  include  trivial  cases  or  the  extremely  large  number  of 
requests  for  medicine  only. 

The  yearly  death  rate  heretofore  has  nearly  always  exceeded  the  birth  rate,  but  this  year  the 
reverse  is  the  order,  there  being  154  deaths  and  169  births.  Tubercular  meningitis  caused  15, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  caused  79,  and  tubercular  nephritis  caused  2  deaths. 

I  have  had  no  case  of  any  acute  contagious  or  infectious  disease  except  influenza,  of  which 
there  was  a  slight  epidemic  during  the  winter,  which  predisposed  a  number  of  Indians  to  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  phthisis. 

The  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  industrial  school  has  never  been  better,  being  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  new  water  supply  and  drainage  system.  This  statement  also  applies 
to  the  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  school,  if  it  were  not  for  the  excellent  natural  surroundinfls 
there  would  be  great  liability  to  sickness,  as  this  school  is  without  a  drainage  system.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  laying  of  a  sewerage  system  there,  which  could,  be  done  at  a  small 
expense. 

The  doctor  stationed  at  Grand  River  Boarding  School  has  treated  211  cases  in  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Conclusion. — I  take  the  opportunity  of  reporting  that  agency  and  school  employees 
have  been  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  I  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  Department  for  its  prompt  and  liberal  support  during  the 
year. 

The  statistical  report  is  herewith  submitted,  as  also  a  list  of  employees  in  the 
agency  and  school  service. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedjent  servant, 

John  W.  Cramsie, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  School,  Standing  Rock. 

Agricultural  Boarding  School, 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  July  30, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  90,  1897.  The  total  enrollment  was  129—62  boys  and  67  girls;  average  attendance,  118; 
average  age  of  pupils,  10  years.  The  largest  average  was  during  the  month  of  February— 121. 
Singularly,  more  girls  were  enrolled  than  boys,  which,  for  several  reasons,  speaks  particularly 
well  for  our  Indians. 

The  school  is  16  miles  south  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  was  established  in  1879.  In  1882  all  the  girls  and  the  smaller  boys  were  transferred  to  the 
agency  boarding  school.  From  1882  to  1886  it  was  a  farm  school  for  larger  boys  only.  In  1886  it 
was  reorganized  as  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls,  with  literary,  domestic,  and  industrial 
departments.  Since  then  it  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  progress,  increase  of  attendance,  erec- 
tion and  extension  of  buildings,  and  other  facilities  under  the  fostering  care  and  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Government  exercised  through  its  worthy  representatives  and  agents,  James 
McLaughlin  and  his  able  successor  J.  W.  Cramsie. 

The  original  plant  consisted  of  a  few  log  buildings,  which  have  since  been  replaced  by  frame 
structures  as  follows:  In  1880,  2  one-story  buildings,  100  by  26  and  50  by  20;  188/,  present  dining 
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laundry  and  drying  room,  48  by  24;  1893,  barn,  40  by  80;  1895,  woodhouse,  50  by  90,  and  2  cellars, 
25  by  20  and  60  by  26. 

These  exterior  improvements  were  evidently  called  for  by  the  interior  steady  advancement, 
which  is  the  more  creditable  and  gratifying,  as  the  school  was  placed  and  located  amidst  entirely 
Indian  surroundings,  .which  naturally  made  the  difficulties  greater  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
progress  could  not Toe  so  rapid  as  it  would  have  been  probably  under  other  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. But  antagonistic  feelings  and  prejudices  against  education  were  overcome  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  to-day  we  realize  the  truth  of  the  words  expressed  in  the  last  report  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  where  it  says:  "The  Indian  as  a  rule  looks  upon 
the  reservation  school  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  by  a  wise  system  of  visitation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  the  school  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  older  Indians.    These  schools  are  the  backbone 
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of  the  Indian  educational  system,  and  their  influence  in  uplifting  the  tribal  life  around  them  is 
wonderful." 

This  year's  enrollment  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  attendance  more 
steady  than  ever  before.  Not  a  single  runaway  had  to  be  reported,  and  46  new  pupils  were 
enlisted.  The  children  came  back  from  vacation  sooner  and  in  larger  number  than  I  could 
expect,  friendly,  clean,  and  nicely  dressed,  and  they  started  in  playing  and  feeling  happy  as  if 
they  never  had  been  away  from  the  school;  and  their  parents  also  took  pride  in  bringing  them 
back  in  good  time  and  in  good  condition. 

1  had  this  year  already  the  second  generation  at  school,  i.  e.,  children  of  pupils  whom  I  had 
here  when  I  first  took  charge  of  the  school  in  1884.  Older  pupils  cheerfully  brought  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  school  to  place  them  thus  in  their  early  days  on  the  white  man's  path  of 
civilization  and  greater  happiness. 

Although  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good  and  the  calls  for  the  doctor  few,  yet  the 
school  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  pupils  by  death;  of  a  girl  who  died  shortly  after  the  begin* 
ing  of  the  school  year  from  a  severe  attack  of  meningitis,  and  of  a  boy  who  died  in  April  appar- 
ently from  the  very  same  trouble  of  which  the  doctor  declared  that  among  400  to  600  Indian 
children,  with  their  weak  constitution,  hardly  a  single  one  would  have  a  chance  to  recover. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  healthy  and  the  sick.  The  smaller  children 
were  put  to  bed  after  an  early  supper  every  evening,  and  had  all  the  good  quiet  sleep  they  needed. 

The  work  in  the  industrial  and  literary  departments  was  carried  on  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  course  prescribed  for  Indian  schools,  and  evidently  found  satisfactory  by  those  who  offi- 
cially inspected  the  same,  as  we  had  visits  from  United  States  Indian  Inspector  James  McLaugh- 
lin and  tne  Indian  school  supervisors,  Charles  D.  Rakestraw  and  H.  B.  Peairs.  who  conducted 
their  examinations  in  a  very  gentlemanly  way,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  kind 
words  of  appreciation  and  encouragement  and  some  very  timely  and  valuable  suggestions. 

The  winter  was  exceptionally  hard,  beginning  with  November  1,  from  which  time  on  the 
stock  had  to  be  housed  and  fed  till  almost  the  end  of  April,  the  most  severe  blizzards  occurring 
between  that  time  which  had  been  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  years.  It  needed 
a  great  deal  of  exertion  and  perseverance  and  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
bring  the  school  herd  through  safe  without  any  loss  and  in  good  condition,  as  in  former  winters 
the  cattle  could  make  their  living  outside  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter.  The 
preparing  of  sufficient  fuel  and  the  saving  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  last  was  another  hard  task. 

Of  the  100-acre  school  farm  20  acres  are  in  wheat,  15  acres  in  corn,  50  acres  in  oats,  5+  in  pota- 
toes. 2  in  melons,  and  the  rest  in  pasture.  Everything  looks  fair  and  promising,  and  our  crop 
prospects  are  better  now  than  in  any  previous  year,  as  no  drought  and  hot  winds  worked  mis* 
chief  this  year  and  rain  always  came  just  at  the  proper  time  when  needed.  At  this  writing  har- 
vesting is  pretty  well  under  way.  Our  4-acre  garden  will  also  yield  a  good  supply  of  vegetables, 
provided  no  early  frosts  cause  damage.  The  work  of  the  school  was  directed  and  done  with 
special  reference  to  its  educational  value  and  with  the  constant  view  to  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  pupils  on  leaving  school  and  an  incentive  to  future  self-help  when  they  will  have  to  rely 
on  their  own  resources. 

On  short  notice  some  work  was  required  by*the  Indian  Office  for  the  Nashville  Exposition, 
which  gave  the  children  occasion  for  some  extra  exercise  in  this  line.  Besides  this  they  furnished 
drawings  and  language  work  for  subject-matter  and  comparison  for  a  paper  on  child  study  to 
be  read  at  the  Omaha  Indian  Teachers'  Institute. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  who  were  often  complimented, 
especially  for  their  proficient  chorus  singing. 

The  pupils  were  generally  anxious  to  study  and  improve  themselves.  Some  would  even  sacri- 
fice their  free  time  in  order  to  prepare  their  lessons  well.  Every  means  of  instruction  to  be 
had  was  open  to  them.  Suitable  reading  matter  was  provided  and  many  showed  considerable 
taste  and  relish  for  good  reading.  The  boys  also  perused  to  advantage  the  best  agricultural 
papers  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  delivery  of  fresh  meat  to  the  school  twice  a  week  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
method  of  getting  the  beef  only  once  every  two  weeks  from  the  agency,  which  worked  very 
great  hardship  in  summer  time. 

The  erection  of  a  bakery  and  ice  house,  together  with  other  very  necessary  repairs,  was  prom- 
ised and  recommended  a  long  time  ago,  but  nothing  is  in  sight  yet.  More  dormitory  room  for 
boys  and  girls  would  be  very  desirable.  One  or  two  organs  were  also  repeatedly  asked  for,  as 
the  instruments  now  in  use  are  the  private  property  of  school  employees,  although  13  pupils 
take  lessons  m  instrumental  music  on  the  organ  and  piano  and  practice  on  them. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  sewerage,  which  would  be  a  very  easy  and  inexpensive  thing 
at  this  place,  was  advocated  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  but  up  to  date  without  any  effect. 

The  methods  of  heating  and  lighting  the  school  might  also  be  improved  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy in  money  and  labor,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  health  and  safety  of  human  lives  and  valuable 
Government  property. 

Expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  favors  and  courtesies  extended  to  me  by  the  agent, 
clerks,  and  other  employees,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Martin  Kbnhl.,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  J.  W.  Crameie,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School,  Standing  Rock. 

Industrial  Boarding  School, 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  July  SO,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  industrial  boarding  school  of 

this  reservation.  „     A  „      .      ,  ,,  ,  ^        i_ 

I  assumed  charge  on  September  1, 1806,  and  found  a  well-conducted  school  doing  good  work. 
It  had  been  erected  and  fostered  under  the  care  of  Agent  James  McLaughlin  and  his  successor, 
John  W.  Cram8ie.    From  the  former  superintendent  I  received  many  valuable  suggestions  con- 

Attondanee  and  oapacity.— The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows,  viz:  First 
quarter,  75:  second  quarter,  118;  third  quar+er,  119;  fourth  quarter,  123.  The  capacity  of  the 
school  is  110.  It  will  therefore  be  noticed  that  the  school  has  been  crowded  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.   Total  enrollment  was  144. 
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Runaways.— We  have  no  runaways  at  this  school.  Although  we  maintain  good  discipline,  cor- 
poral punishments  are  not  used.  I  consider  them  unnecessary,  in  fact  detrimental  to  the  civili- 
zation to  the  Indian.  My  experience  in  the  Indian-school  service  covers  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
during  which  time  I  acted  in  almost  every  capacity  and  used  no  corporal  punishment. 

Sanitary  conditions.— The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
year,  ana  it  is  proposed  to  make  still  greater  improvements  by  placing  at  once  a  number  of  ven- 
tilating shafts  throughout  the  entire  building.  The  outhouses,  which  in  the  years  gone  by,  were 
of  a  primitive  kind,  have  been  replaced  by  a  system  equal  to  the  very  best  to  be  found  in  our 
civilized  communities. 

Water  system  and  baths.— For  thirteen  years  the  water  needed  for  all  purposes  at  this  school  was 
hauled  in  barrels  from  the  river.  After  repeated  efforts  and  many  discouragements  a  water 
system  was  established  which  has  been  on  trial  for  over  twelve  months.  It  has  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  and  has  been  a  perfect  success  in  every  respect.  The  bath- 
ing system,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  common  wash  tub,  has  been  replaced  by  a  reg- 
ular system  of  baths,  where  the  hot  and  cold  water  supply  is  almost  without  limit.  It  is  still 
further  proposed  to  improve  this  present  system  by  establishing  the  ring  bath,  which  has  been 
indorsed  by  the  Institute  of  Indian  Teachers,  held  at  Omaha  during  the  month  of  July  of  this 
year. 

Health.— The  matter  of  health  being  a  subject  of  anxiety  among  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  take  special  care  and  precautions  in  all  pertaining  thereto,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  most  exacting. 

£nglish.-^One  of  the  most  desirable  objects  of  a  reservation  boarding  school  is  to  accustom  the 
children  to  the  use  of  English  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  conversation.  We  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  strong  and  persistent  efforts  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  employees 
have  brought  about  the  desired  result.  * 

Detail  of  work.— The  pupils  have  been  divided  into  two  divisions,  each  receiving  an  equal  amount 
of  schoolroom  and  industrial  training.  Details  are  made  weekly  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
girls  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  sewing  room,  besides  other  duties,  such 
as  the  care  of  the  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  halls,  dining  rooms,  and  their  sitting  rooms.  The 
detail  of  the  boys  assigns  them  to  supply  wood  for  the  various  portions  of  the  school  and  hos- 
pital, the  care  of  cattle,  horses,  and  barns,  the  heavy  laundry  work,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
school  premises  in  order  at  all  times. 

Sewing  room.— A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  sewing  room.  On  my  assuming 
charge,  the  supply  of  material  for  underwear  had  been  almost  exhausted,  and  it  was  a  great 
task  for  the  seamstress  to  keep  pace  with  the  mending  which  was  necessitated  by  the  late 
arrival  of  supplies.  The  work  in  this  department  is  now  far  ahead,  and  we  will  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  school.  Instructions  are  given  in  cutting  and  fitting  garments,  in  sewing,  and  other 
needlework.  We  also  aim  to  teach  the  girls  the  making  of  boys'  clothing  and  other  articles  of 
practical  use  for  their  future  surroundings.    Many  of  the  girls  made  marked  progress. 

Most  of  the  larger  girls  purchased  material  to  make  dresses  for  themselves.  The  seamstress 
has  accustomed  them  to  examine  The  Delineator  and  other  fashion  books.  The  neatness  and 
tastiness  of  our  school  girls  is  a  credit  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  one  in  charge,  who  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  make  her  department  a  success. 

Kitchen.— In  this  department  we  could  not,  for  want  of  room  and  for  lack  of  other  facilities, 
carry  out  our  plan  of  giving  practical  lessons  in  cooking  and  baking  as  will  be  required  for  the 
future  of  our  girls.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  our  intentions  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

laundry.— The  facilities  in  this  department  are  very  limited,  and  this  part  of  our  work  has 
been  at  all  times  the  most  discouraging.  Although  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
plant  of  former  years,  there  is  no  drying  room,  and  the  laundry  is  too  smalL  I  have  furnished 
a  mangle  at  my  own  expense,  for  the  reason  that  I  could  not  see  the  almost  endless  ironing  to 
be  done  by  the  girls.  I  nave  made  every  effort  to  lighten  this  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  Indians,  and  to  some  extent  there  appears  to  be  a  reason  for  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  aware  that  the  same  conditions  exist  in  other  places,  and  do  hope  that  some  general 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  matter. 

Garden.— We  have  from  8  to  10  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  here  are  raised  all  the  vege- 
tables used  during  the  year.  The  industrial  teacher  is  a  man  well  fitted  to  teach  the  boys  such 
things  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  their  future  life  on  the  reservation.  He  is  thoroughly 
systematic  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  train  the  boys.  I  feel  that  after  they  have  been  under 
his  instruction  for  a  length  of  time  they  will  have  received  the  most  practical  training  which 
can  be  given  to  an  Indian  boy  in  this  locality. 

Carpenter.— The  addition  of  a  carpenter  to  our  list  of  school  employees  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  the  boys  with  the  use  of  such  tools  as  are  almost  indispensable  for  those 
located  as  the  majority  of  them  will  be.  In  the  coming  year  we  hope  also  to  produce  more 
tangible  results  in  this  department,  by  making  repairs  needed  with  our  own  carpenter  and  the 
pupils. 

The  school  premises.— Efforts  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  school  premises  by  planting  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  the  dryness  of  the  place  has  thus  far  made  our  efforts  abortive.  In  our  effort 
to  make  a  lawn  we  have  had  but  very  little  success.  We  intend,  however,  to  make  repeated 
attempts,  and  as  we  are  now  favored  by  an  ample  supply  of  water,  we  expect  different  results. 

Sohoolroom.— The  teachers  have  done  faithful  work  during  the  year.  The  Syllabus  and  course 
of  studies  have  been  their  guides,  and  the  most  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained.  A  great 
hindrance  to  the  schoolroom  work  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  classrooms  the  teacher 
was  changed  too  often.  The  literary  status  of  the  school  was  not,  therefore,  what  I  would  wish 
it  to  have  been;  but  a  change  in  this  will  surely  come. 

Kindergarten.— This  department  is  one  upon  which  we  place  great  reliance  for  the  future  of  the 
school.  It  is  in  this  department  where  the  more  lasting  and  effectual  impressions  are  made. 
Children  trained  by  kindergarten  methods  in  Indian  schools  adapt  themselves  more  readily 
to  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  white  people.  They  discard  the  shyness  so  natural  to 
an  Indian  child,  and  the  progress  made  by  them  is  most  encouraging.  This  method  once  adopted 
will  not  be  cast  aside  for  another. 

Improvements.— An  addition  26  by  60  feet, with  a  stone  basement,  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  It 
will  beautify  the  present  plan  and  supply  a  long-felt  and  imperative  need.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  heat  the  school  by  steam,  which  is  very  desirable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  lack  of  facilities 
for  the  extinction  or  fire  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  respectfully  draw  attention 
to  the  same.  Heretofore  it  would  appear  that  little  thought  was  given  to  the  matter  of  fire- 
escapes  in  the  erection  of  any  new  addition.  This  is  different  with  the  new  wing  now  in  course 
of  erection,  as  a  porch  extending  all  along  one  side  of  it  is  to  be  erected.  I  think  that  a  porch  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  placed  on  that  part  of  the  building  used  as  a  girl's  dormitory. 

The  parents.— The  attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  school  is  of  the  most  cordial  character. 

Agency  employees.— It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  the  perfect  harmony  existing  heretofore 
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among  the  employees  of  both  agency  and  school  still  continues.  The  farmers  in  charge  of  the 
five  districts  of  this  reservation  have  at  all  times  given  me  the  help  required  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils.  The  admirable  police  system  and  the  perfect  union  existing  among 
all  the  Government  employees  make  school  life  on  Standing  Bock  Agency  a  very  pleasant  one. 

Field  matrons.— I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  effectual  assistance  I  received  from  the  field 
matrons.  X  had  occasion  to  consult  with  them  about  the  absence,  health,  and  home  conditions  of 
the  pupils,  and  in  the  information  received  I  found  valuable  suggestions  for  my  guidance. 

Agency  carpenter.— We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Porte,  agency  carpenter,  who  at  all  times 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  school.  Although  not  an  employee  at  the  school,  his  serv- 
ices have  been  at  our  disposal  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  his  khowledge*of  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  his  natural  aptitude  and  conscientiousness  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us.  * 

Death  of  an  employee.— During  the  year  occurred  the  death  of  Bernardino  Walter,  assistant 
matron,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  an  employee  in  the  service.  Her  faithfulness  to  her 
charge  can  not  be  too  much  commended.  She  was  a  true  educator,  a  noble,  self-sacrificing 
woman,  whose  work  will  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

Our  endeavor.— It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  make  the  industrial  work  advance  hand  in  hand  with 
the  academic.  A  desire  for  higher  education  has  manifested  itself  among  the  pupils  in  general, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  It  has  been 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  theirpeople  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  the  greatest  of  educational  factors  among  their 
own.  Tne  sacrifices  necessary  for  them  to  make  and  the  advantages  to  be  received  by  them- 
selves and  their  nation  are  matters  we  have  instilled  into  their  minds. 

Attention.— I  call  attention  to  th-  following,  viz:  The  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  is  not  suf- 
ficient; the  laundry  is  too  small;  the  supplies  arrived  very  late  last  year;  additional  porch  on 
the  girls1  building  for  fire  precaution  is  very  necessary. 

Conclusion.— I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Agent  J.  W.  Cramsie  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  we  have  received.  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  interest  he  has  always 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  children,  in  his  desire  that  they  should  at  all  times  be 
comfortable,  well  fed,  and  above  all  things  contented.  The  improvements  in  the  water  and 
bathing  system  and  the  addition  of  the  new  wing  are  the  results  of  his  efforts. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  Witzleben,  Superintendent 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
(Through  J.  W.  Cramsie,  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Grand  River  School,  Standing  Hock. 

Grand  River  Boarding  School, 
Standing  Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  August  1,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  Grand  River  Boarding  School. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was:  Males,  47;  females,  48;  total.  95.  The  average  attendance, 
68.82.  After  the  destruction  of  the  St.  Elizabeth  Episcopal  Mission  by  fire  fourteen  of  their 
pupils  were  transferred  to  our  school,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  school  as  soon  as  it  was  rebuilt. 

Owing  to  the  severe  winter  and  cold  spring  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  as  good  as  in 
former  years.  Sixteen  were  sent  home,  as  they  were  failing,  and  four  of  these  died  within  two 
months  after  passing  out  of  the  school. 

Eleven  pupils  were  recommended  for  transfer  to  nonreservation  schools,  and  all  but  two  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  go,  but  be F ore  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  transfer  the  novelty 
died  out,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  consent  of  the  parents  can  be  obtained  now.  Two  of  these 
are  bright  and  interesting  girls  aged  10  and  11,  who  should  be  taken  away  from  their  parents 
and  near  relatives  as  soon  as  possible  and  kept  away  from  them  for  several  years. 

The  water  supply  at  this  school  is  very  poor.  In  dry  weather  the  cisterns  can  not  furnish  the 
amount  of  water  necessary,  and  it  has  to  be  hauled  from  the  river,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  in  barrels. 

The  ice  house  and  refrigerator  has  not  been  a  success.  Last  year  the  ice  was  all  gone  by  July 
1,  and  the  refrigerator  could  not  be  used  at  all,  so  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  nave  any  ice 
put  up  this  year,  especially  when  it  had  to  be  hauled  a  distance  of  7  miles. 

The  building  is  very  much  in  need  of  repair.  The  plastering  is  in  bad  condition  and  new 
floors  are  needed.  A  few  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  could  be  fitted  up  for  boys'  play  room, 
bathrooms,  etc.,  which  would  give  more  room  on  the  first  floor  for  class  rooms. 

Our  laundress  resigned  in  December,  and  from  that  time  to  July  1  (as  no  laundress  was  sent  out 
by  the  Department)  the  work  was  looked  after  by  one  of  our  school  girls.  She  was  conscientious 
and  faithful  in  her  work,  but  unfortunately  did  not  have  sufficient  command  of  the  English 
language  to  encourage  the  pupils  working  under  her  direction  to  speak  English. 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  been  very  much  interrupted,  but  from  March  1  the  pupils  in 
the  advanced  classes  did  very  good  work.  Owing  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  lady  in  charge  of 
the  primary  room  as  teacher,  I  consider  the  whole  time  lost  and  much  of  the  former  work 
undone.  This  lady,  on  her  arrival,  was  given  the  other  class  room  at  her  request,  saying  that 
she  had  been  transferred  with  the  understanding  that  she  should  have  the  intermediate  class, 
but  after  two  days  in  the  class  room  found  herself  unable  to  handle  the  work  and  was  willing 
to  take  the  primary  room. 
Very  respectfully, 

Agnes  G.  Fredette,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Maj.  J.  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Female  Industrial  Teacher  among  Standing  Rock  Sioux. 

Oak  Creek,  Standing  Rook  Agency, 

August  1, 1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  letter  and  report  for  the  year  1897.  My  last  let- 
ter was  dated  from  Cannon  Ball  district.  Standing  Rock  Agency.  I  have  been  stationed  now  at 
Oak  Creek  district  for  nine  months. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  district  I  found  much  to  encourage  the  warm  hearts  of  earnest  workers 
in  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  and  progression.    One  impressive  item  was  and  is,  now  the 
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dance  is  discontinued.  One  never  hears  the  turn-turn  of  the  dance  drum  or  seldom  sees  the 
paint  which  disfigures  the  honest  face  which  is  inherited  from  the  forefathers  of  "way  back11 
times  or  hides  the  ugly,  distorted  features  of  the  white  tramp  of  former  days.  With  all  the  inno- 
vations and  improvements  that  are  frequently  by  many  eagerly  sought  for  and  practiced 
from  a  desire  to  learn  and  as  often  followed  from  policy,  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  earnest 
teachers.    *    *    * 

The  field  matron,  after  treating  the  older  members  of  the  families  to  entreaties  and  injunc- 
tions, and  persuading  the  returned  school  girls  to  continue  the  course  their  eager  teachers  in 
their  school  have  endeavored  to  inculcate,  wants  something  tangible  to  come  to  her  aid.  The 
dance  has  been  given*  up,  religious  meetings,  often  accompanied  by  feasts,  have  taken  its  place, 
at  which  places  hymns  are  sung,  and  church  questions  discussed  and  decided;  which  is  all  beau- 
tiful in  its  way,  and  has  paved  a  way  for  something  else.  Now  the  want  of  that  something  has 
come.  I  have  exhorted  the  young  and  old  housekeepers  privately  and  a  little  publicly.  lam 
no  speaker.  Now,  I  am  crying  out  for  something  that  will  keep  the  ambitious  returned  scholar 
busy  to  keep  pace  with  his  or  her  white  brother  and  sister  I  want  some  place  that  will  keep 
me  m  touch  with  the  women  and  returned  pupil. 

In  all  our  Christian  agencies  and  missions  there  is  not  a  place  outside  of  the  church  and  meet- 
ing nouses  for  these  poor  returned  children  to  go  for  amusement  or  for  obtaining  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  exists.  We  can  not  separate  the  good  of  it  from  the  bad,  but  let  them  take  it  as 
it  is. 

The  Government  is  liberal  in  many  things:  now  let  one  of  these  be  lumber.  My  intense 
desire  is  to  erect  at  my  station,  Oak  Creek,  a  nouse  that  we  can  call  a  hall  for  the  younger  men 
and  women,  this  hall  to  be  large  enough  for  two  rooms,  which  can  be  thrown  into  one  at  will  and 

fileasure,  for  entertainments,  debates,  speeches,  concerts,  and  musicales.  When  divided  into 
wo,  each  shall  be  for  its  own  use  ready  for  a  reading  room,  art  room,  and  sewing  room.  This  is 
what  we  want,  and  it  is  my  intense  desire  that  this  shall  be  used  as  a  union  club  for  both  sexes, 
where  the  existing  religious  antagonism  that  has  to  my  knowledge  taken  fast  hold  of  the  Indian 
communities  maybe  weakened.  At  whose  door  shall  we  lay  this  ?  I  will  not  say ;  bu  1 1  do  say  we 
should  make  efforts  to  stop  it  by  giving  them  something  else  in  an  improving  way  to  do  and 
erecting  upon  this  "something  else  "  a  platform  upon  which  stands  charity. 

Our  Great  Father  may  argue,  What  can  you  do  with  the  house  alone  ?    Give  us  the  house,  and 
trust  us  to  fill  it  with  the  necessary  materials.    We  will  furnish  it  by  degrees. 
Very  respectfully,    , 

Luoy  B.  Arnold. 


Report  op  Female  Industrial,  Teacher  Among  Standing  Rock  Sioux. 

Standing  Rock  Agency.  August  I7y  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report,  from  July  1, 1896,  to  July 
1,1887. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  and  mixed  bloods  in  this  district  July  1, 1897,  was  855.  I  have 
made  596  visits  to  the  homes  of  Indians  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  two  sewing  societies  among  the  Indians,  and  I  render  them  all  the  assistance  I 
can,  encourage  them,  and  give  advice  in  cutting  and  making  garments.  I  myself  during  the 
winter  months  have  sewed  various  articles  for  the  Indians,  such  as  clothing  for  the  old  women 
and  clothing  for  the  little  ones. 

I  have  personally  visited  the  sick  and  ministered  to  their  wants  as  far  as  I  was  able.  I  sup- 
plied them  with  medicine  for  simple  diseases. 

1  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  up  to  August  1  no  quarters  have  been  provided  for 

the  field  matron.    I  have  no  conveyance,  so  I  have  been  handicapped  in  my  work.    I  would  also 

respectfully  request  that  I  be  furnished  with  a  sewing  machine  (as  my  predecessor  was),  so  that 

on  certain  days  Indian  women  can  come  to  my  quarters  and  be  taught  to  cut  and  make  clothing. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Marie  L.  Van  Solen, 

Female  Industrial  Teacher. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington,  Okla.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
of  this  agency. 

Location.— The  agency  is  located  at  Darlington,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North 
Canadian  River,  in  Canadian  County,  1  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  l£  miles  from  Fort  Reno,  and  4  miles  from  the  town  of  El  Reno. 

Organisation.— There  are  3,382  allotments  in  this  agency,  divided  into  10  farming 
districts.  There  is  1  agency  farmer  (superintendent  of  farming),  9  additional 
farmers  (white),  9  assistant  farmers  (Indian),  7  blacksmiths  (Indian),  9  butchers 
(Indian),  3  teamsters  (Indian),  29  policemen  (Indians),  1  agency  physician,  1  engi- 
neer, 1  blacksmith,  1  carpenter,  1  stockman,  1  clerk,  1  assistant  clerk,  1  store- 
keeper, 1  leasing  agent,  and  3  field  matrons.  A  white  farmer  with  an  Indian 
assistant,  a  butcher,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  certain  number  of  policemen  to  perform 
the  duties  required,  are  assigned  to  the  several  districts.  All  the  wants  of  tbe 
Indian  are  supplied,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  issue  station  under  charge  of 
the  farmer. 
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Rations  are  issued  semimonthly  and  consist  of  beef,  flour,  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
soap,  bacon,  beans,  and  baking  powder. 

The  field  matrons  are  assigned  to  duty  in  the  districts  where  their  services  are 
mostly  required.    They  render  monthly  reports  to  the  Department  and  the  agent. 

The  agency  farmer  superintends  the  several  farming  districts  and  makes  inspec- 
tion reports  to  the  agent  as  often  as  required. 

The  leasing  agent  draws  all  leases  and  submits  them  to  the  agent  for  approval; 
he  inspects  and  grades  the  land  according  to  quality,  and  conducts  negotiations 
with  intending  lessees;  makes  collection  of  all  funds,  and  institutes  legal  proceed- 
ings against  all  who  do  not  promptly  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  lease. 

Tribal  government. — The  progress  of  these  Indians  is  more  retarded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  quondam  chiefs  than  any  other  cause.  Old-time  customs  and  tribal 
government  prove  a  heavy  handicap  to  the  individual  who  strives  to  acquire  inde- 
pendence. If  he  assumes  the  rdle  of  the  white  man  he  must  be  proof  against  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm  of  the  nonprogressive  element;  he  must  shut  his  door  to  the 
hungry  horde  of  visiting  relatives,  who  would  otherwise  eat  him  out  of  house  and 
home;  he  must  deny  them  the  unrestricted  use  of  his  property,  in  horses,  cattle, 
and  farm  products,  and  must  smother  his  inherited  propensity  for  hospitality. 
To  the  Indian  of  the  olden  time  all  eatables  are  common  property,  and  so  long  as 
there  are  provisions  in  the  larder  they  demand  and  receive  a  share  of  same  by 
common  consent. 

Tribal  visiting.— When  visits  are  made  by  neighboring  tribes  the  visitors  return 
loaded  with  presents  of  ponies,  blankets,  and  provisions.  The  members  of  one 
tribe  will  impoverish  themselves  to  make  presents* to  their  visitors,  and  in  like 
manner  the  others  will  do  the  same  when  the  visit  is  returned.  I  have  discouraged 
and  in  great  measure  (by  cooperation  with  neighboring  agents),  broken  up 
this  practice  at  this  agency.  It  was  most  injurious  to  allotted  Indians.  Only 
recently  some  of  the  nonprogressive  applied  for  authority  to  visit  the  Utes  in  Col- 
orado— more  than  500  miles  distant— which  was  denied  them.  I  have  not  restricted 
the  visits  of  individuals  beyond  reasonable  limits,  but  I  am  well  aware  that  if 
tribal  visits  were  the  least  encouraged,  they  would  spend  the  most  of  their  time  in 
that  way.  Tribal  visiting  serves  no  good  purpose,  but  works  great  injury  to  all 
concerned.  It  should  be  prohibited  at  all  agencies,  since  it  exercises  a  retarding 
influence  on  all  progress  and  keeps  alive  old  customs  that  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

Marriage  and  divorce.— At  my  instance  a  law  was  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Territorial  legislature  requiring  all  allotted  Indians  to  take  out  license  and 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  marriage  law  for  white  persons.  Prior  to 
that  time,  nearly  all  marriages  were  consummated  according  to  Indian  customs. 
Previous  marriages  were  confirmed  by  this  act,  and  all  children  born  of  such  mar- 
riages legitimatized.  A  list  of  marriages  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  now 
being  prepared  for  record  in  the  several  counties  where  the  parties  reside.  Five 
hundred  copies  of  the  new  law  were  distributed  among  the  Indians  of  the  several 
farming  districts  in  order  that  all  might  understand  its  provisions  and  be  gov- 
erned thereby.  Some  willful  violations  have  been  committed.  I  have  caused  com- 
plaints to  be  lodged  against  several  educated  young  men  who  fully  understood  the 
law  and  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  same.  These  parties 
have  been  brought  before  the  civil  courts,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished.  At  this 
time  Hugh  Antelope  and  Veseva  Star  are  in  confinement  for  thirty  days  in  the 
county  jail  at  Watonga,  Blaine  County,  for  marrying  according  to  Indian  custom 
and  without  a  license.  If  the  educated  Indians  who  violate  the  law  are  punished 
the  older  ones  will  be  more  likely  to  regard  its  provisions. 

There  are  about  50  Indians  who  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  wives  by  whom  they  have  children,  but  all  plural  marriages 
in  the  future  are  strictly  forbidden  under  the  penalties  provided.  Evidently  these 
citizen  Indians  should  be  required  to  conform  to  local  laws  as  to  marriage  and 
divorce  as  well  as  other  citizens.  They  assumed  the  role  of  citizenship  in  1891, 
and  obviously  it  was  high  time  to  impose  proper  restrictions  upon  the  indiscrim- 
inate and  improper  marriage  relation  of  the  sexes.  It  was  also  rendered  necessary 
to  establish  legitimacy  of  children  in  order  to  determine  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty in  the  lands  held  during  the  trust  period,  which  will  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  be  deeded  to  the  allottees  or  their  legal  heirs.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law  marital  relations  were  maintained  according  to  tribal  custom.  Wives  were 
bartered  and  sold  for  ponies  and  chattels,  and  divorced  at  will,  for  trivial  causes. 

The  mother-in-law  is  much  in  evidence  among  these  people.  She  makes  herself 
a  ••  holy  terror,"  unless  the  family  affairs  are  conducted  according  to  her  ideas. 
Much  of  the  agent's  time  is  occupied  in  the  settlement  of  family  quarrels,  and  in 
bringing  together  husband  and  wife  whose  troubles  have  been  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  cause  a  separation.    His  powers  of  persuasion  are  frequently  exerted  ia  vain, 
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however.  In  most  instances  the  wife,  backed  up  by  the  mother-in-law,  is  most 
obdurate  and  proof  against  all  argument  and  entreaty  to  return  to  the  family 
abode. 

Boys  and  girls  of  improper  ages  were  permitted  to  mate,  according  to  custom, 
by  mutual  agreement  of  parents.  All  such  practices  have  now  ceased,  and  here- 
after the  penalties  for  violation  of  the  marriage  law  will  be  rigorously  enforced. 
I  shall  deem  myself  entitled  to  greater  credit  for  my  instrumentality  in  effecting 
the  passage  of  the  marriage  law  and  its  enforcement  than  any  reform  introduced 
among  these  Indians,  and  doubtless  my  reward  shall  be  the  blessing  of  the  future 
generations  who  live  after  the  old  people  are  dead  and  gone. 

Condition  and  progress. — Under  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  these  Indians 
in  1891  they  were  clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such.  They  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship, and  as  a  consequence  their  progress  has  been  necessarily  slow.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  matter  of  surprise  were  it  otherwise.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  wild,  blanket  Indians,  frequently  on  the  warpath, 
rendering  life  and  property  of  the  early  settlers  of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado  at  all  times  unsafe,  their  present  peaceable,  quiet  disposition  and  compli- 
ance with  the  local  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  civilized  people,  incites 
surprise  and  wonder.  They  now  live  in  harmony  side  by  side,  maintaining  amica- 
ble and  friendly  relations  with  their  white  neighbors,  with  whom  they  have  shared 
the  surplus  land  of  their  reservation. 

With  few  exceptions  they  are  localized  and  in  permanent  homes,  and  indicate  as 
much  laudable  pride  in  their  individual  possessions  as  their  more  fortunate  white 
neighbors.  With  due  allowance  for  their  ignorance  and  inability  to  comprehend 
the  force  and  effect  of  local  laws,  they  are  indeed  a  most  law-abiding  people. 
Fewer  crimes  are  committed  by  them  than  by  the  white  settlers  of  the  Territory, 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  are  more  mindful  of  their  pecuniary  obligations 
than  their  more  enlightened  white  brothers.  They  show  a  commendable  desire 
to  adopt  civilized  habits.  The  men  as  a  rule  wear  citizens  clothing,  which  they 
preserve  with  care,  always  keeping  one  good  suit  for  special  occasions.  The 
women  cling  to  the  shawl  and  squaw  dress  as  more  comfortable  for  wear  while 
pursuing  their  daily  avocations,  but  they  are  now  relieved  of  much  drudgery  and 
toil  once  imposed  upon  them  by  the  male  members  of  the  tribe,  while  the  burden 
of  the  heaviest  work  is  now  borne,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  stronger  sex. 

Under  the  progressive  measures  that  have  been  enforced  at  this  agency  many 
of  the  old  tribal  customs  have  been  abrogated;  now  it  is  rarely  that  forbidden 
practices  are  indulged  in.  They  are  subservient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Department  and  the  instructions  of  their  agent,  and  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children*  The  opposition  once  made  to 
placing  them  in  schools  is  fast  disappearing. 

Rapid  advancement  has  been  made  among  the  progressive  Indians  of  this  agency, 
and  marked  improvement  is  apparent  in  their  manner  and  habits  over  their 
conditions  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  laudable  desire  to  live  in  houses  and  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  the  white  man  is  becoming  more  evident;  the  women  are  less  pro- 
gressive. The  desire  of  these  Indians  to  live  in  houses  on  their  allotments  has 
become  so  general  that  proportionately  a  very  limited  number  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  line  during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that  houses  heretofore  built 
entirely  from  Government  funds  and  issued  to  Indians  were  left  unoccupied 
determined  me  to  insist  that  Indians  expressing  a  desire  to  occupy  permanent 
homes  supply  out  of  private  funds  (derived  from  freighting,  wood  hauling,  and 
other  sources)  materials  for  foundations  as  well  as  dimension  lumber  required 
for  a  house,  in  order  that  only  deserving  Indians  endeavoring  to- help  themselves 
should  be  assisted  by  the  Government.  In  this  manner  74  dwelling  nouses  were 
erected  on  allotments  during  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,696  to  the  Government, 
to  which  the  sum  of  $4,325  was  contributed  by  the  Indians  out  of  their  own  pri- 
vate funds.  They  are  generally  two-room  houses,  plastered  or  ceiled,  containing 
384  square  feet  floor  space,  although  several  three  and  four  room  nouses  were 
erected  by  the  most  progressive  ones.  All  of  these  houses  are  now  occupied,  and 
a  number  of  them  are  supplied  with  all  necessary  household  furniture,  and  are 
as  comfortable  as  most  of  those  of  their  white  neighbors.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  Indians  who  are  prepared  to  build  houses,  but  who,  for  want  of 
materials,  could  not  up  to  date  be  accommodated  by  me,  and  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  just  commenced  it  is  hoped  that  my  application  of  August  19  last  for  an 
additional  expenditure  of  $6,707.58  for  the  same  purpose  be  favorably  considered. 

Fanning  districts.— These  are  numbered  from  1  to  10  and  contain  from  200  to  400 
allotments.  The  allotted  land  lies  chiefly  along  the  North  and  South  Canadian 
and  the  Washita  rivers.  They  were  selected  by  the  Indians  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  wood  and  water,  rather  than  adaptation  to  agriculture.    Some  of 
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them  are  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  will  never  furnish  a  revenue  sufficient 
to  support  the  allottee.  In  some  instances  the  allotments  were  arbitrarily  made 
by  the  allotting  agents,  and  apparently  from  the  maps,  without  the  least  exami- 
nation of  the  lands  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Of  course  these  people  will  be 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  effort  to  derive  self-support  by  the  cultivation  of  such 
lands. 

Farmers. — All  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to  work  on  penalty  of  loss  of 
rations  for  failure  to  perform  labor  for  their  own  support.  Each  district  farmer 
is  required  to  report  monthly  the  names  of  those  persons  who  refuse  to  do  so.  He 
is  also  required  to  report  all  marriages,  and  by  whom  consummated,  whether 
according  to  law  or  Indian  custom;  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  disturbances 
within  the  limits  of  his  district;  to  keep  a  complete  census  of  the  Indians  and  to 
know  their  whereabouts;  to  visit  all  parts  of  his  district  frequently  and  to  encour- 
age his  Indians  to  cultivate  farms  and  care  for  their  property.  He  adjusts,  if 
possible,  without  recourse  to  law,  all  disputes  and  cases  of  trespass  of  stock  and 
damage  to  property.  He  secures  evidence  for  the  prosecution  of  timber  thieves, 
horse  thieves,  and  whisky  peddlers;  he  makes  bargains  and  contracts  between 
whites  and  Indians.  He  superintends  the  construction  of  houses  and  improve- 
ments on  their  allotments;  the  sawing  of  lumber  and  cutting  of  timber,  and 
requires  observance  of  hygienic  conditions  about  their  homes. 

The  farmers  of  this  agency  constitute  the  chief  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
Indian.    More  responsibility  attaches  to  them,  as  civilizing  agents,  than  to  any  t 

other  employee  in  the  Indian  service.    Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that  they  t 

should  be  men  especially  qualified  for  the  work  required  of  them.    It  is  not  every  * 

good  white  farmer  that  is  qualified  to  have  charge  of  a  farming  district.    He  must  » 

have  peculiar  fitness  for  this  position  and  an  abiding  interest  in  his  work.    A  * 

farming  district  is  a  small  colony  in  itself.    It  is  practically  a  subagency  from  3 

which  all  the  necessary  wants  of  the  Indians  are  supplied.    It  should  not  be  nee-  5 

essary  for  them  to  run  into  the  agency  for  every  little  thing  they  think  they  require.  J 

They  should  learn  to  look  to  their  farmer  for  such  supplies  as  are  furnished  for  j 

distribution  to  deserving  Indians.    His  hands  should  be  strengthened  by  the  agent  * 

in  charge,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  proper  influence  and  control  over  them. 
He  comes  in  direct  daily  contact  with  the  Indians  of  his  district  and  should  learn  J 

to  know  them  intimately  and  to  study  their  individual  characters  and  dispositions 
to  the  end  that  he  may  the  better  administer  the  affairs  of  his  district.  * 

Beward  and  punishment. — Good  Indians  should  be  rewarded  and  bad  ones  punished  ! 

by  a  generous  issue  of  gratuitous  supplies  or  the  denial  of  the  same.    A  system  of  \ 

reward  and  punishment  should  be  adopted  in  every  district,  so  that  a  proper  dis-  \ 

tinction  may  be  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad.    When  the  bad  see  that  the  * 

good  ones  are  rewarded  and  that  favors  are  extended  to  them  alone  they  will  be  j 

tempted  to  reform  for  the  sake  of  like  treatment.    In  my  opinion  it  is  a  useless  » 

waste  of  the  appropriations  annually  made  for  the  support  and  civilization  of  cer-  * 

tain  Indian  tribes  to  issue  supplies  indiscriminately  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  j 

them,  and  who  have  been  cared  for  so  long  by  a  generous  Government  that  they  * 

demand  such  assistance  as  a  matter  of  right.  4 

Agriculture. — All  able-bodied  Indians,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  occupied  in 
farming  this  season.  While,  in  the  main,  their  operations  have  been  on  a  small 
scale,  yet  nearly  all  have  raised  something  in  the  way  of  farm  products.  When 
it  is  considered  that  their  efforts  in  this  line  date  back  only  a  few  years,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  done  remarkably  well.  During  the  years  1895  and 
1896  the  prevailing  drought  injured  all  crops,  which  was  most  discouraging  to 
the  new  beginners.  They  have  shown  commendable  determination  to  renew  their 
efforts  this  year,  with  much  better  results.  The  wheat  and  oats  crop  is  fine  in  this 
section.  It  is  estimated  that  Oklahoma  will  market  at  least  30,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  from  this  year's  crop. 

The  small  acreage  of  broken  land  to  each  family  hindered  all  but  a  few  of  the 
Indians  from  sowing  wheat  and  oats.  Corn  this  season  has  not  done  so  well. 
Kaffir  corn  and.sorghum  generally  do  well  in  this  section  and  are  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  drought.  It  will  be  several  years  before  they  will  have  enough 
land  in  cultivation  for  a  variety  of  crops.  It  does  not  pay  to  seed  less  than  10 
acres  of  wheat  or  5  acres  of  oats,  leaving  10  acres  or  more  for  other  crops.  For  that 
reason  only  such  Indians  are  encouraged  to  plant  small  grain  who  have  15  or  more 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  use  of  improved  machinery  for  seeding  and  har- 
vesting small  grain  is  so  general  in  this  section  that  it  is  impracticable  to  induce 
them  to  resort  to  primitive  methods  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  the  necessity 
for  Buch  improved  machinery  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  local  paper  of  recent  date: 

Standing  Bird,  a  Cheyenne  who  was  a  *4  blanket  Indian  "  five  years  ago,  has  this  year  raised 
and  dug  30  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  has  good  fields  of  corn  and  Kafir  corn,  and  has  4  acres  of 
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the  finest  cotton  in  Custer  County.  Similar  progress  is  being  made  by  nearly  all  our  Indians, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  allotment  and  civilized  surroundings  is  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem.  All  of  our  Indians  should  be  given  farms  and  surrounded  by  white  farmers  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  and  the  Indian  problem  will  soon  solve  itself. 

Education. — The  schools  of  this  agency  have  been  well  patronized  during  the 
year.  All  children  of  school  age,  within  reasonable  distance,  have  been  required 
to  attend.  Owing  to  the  widely  scattered  condition  of  the  allotments  it  haa  proven 
impracticable  to  get  all  the  children  in  school,  and  aside  from  this  fact  there  are 
not  sufficient  Government  schools  provided  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of 
school  age.  The  following  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  boarding  and  day 
schools  of  this  agency  during  the  past  fiscal  year: 

Cheyenne  Boarding  School - 123  • 

Arapaho  Boarding  School. .-.- 106 

Mennonite  Mission  School  (at  Cantonment) 59 

Mennonite  Mission  School  (at  agency) 40 

Whirlwind  Day  School _ 16 

Seger  Boarding  School  (bonded) 116 

Total  average  attendance _ 460 

The  new  school  plant  erected  during  the  year  in  the  Red  Moon  district,  to  accom- 
modate 75  pupils,  will  be  furnished  and  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  school  year.  An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Arapaho  School  of  a  girls' 
dormitory.  A  new  school  plant  at  the  Cantonment  subagency  is  being  contracted 
for,  and  will  be  built  during  the  present  year.  The  indisposition  heretofore  exhib- 
ited to  place  children  in  school  is  fast  disappearing,  under  the  penalty  imposed  of 
withholding  rations  from  those  who  refuse  to  comply. 

Drunkenness. — These  Indians  are  not  abdicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  one  is  seen  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants.  Liquor  peddlers  are 
rigorously  prosecuted  and  promptly  punished. 

Police. — They  are  loyal  and  obedient,  industrious  and  cheerful  workers  when 
called  on.  They  handle  all  freight  received  at  and  shipped  from  this  agency  with- 
out additional  compensation.  They  are  vigilant,  and  Keep  whisky  peddlers  away 
from  the  Indians. 

Population. — The  census  herewith  submitted  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows: 


Males: 

Over  18  years 

Under  18  years 

Females: 

Over  14  years 

Under  14  years 

All  ages 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  . . 
Females  between  6  and  18  years 


Cheyenne. 

Arapaho. 

569 
418 

749 
353 

275 
217 

338 
175 

2,089 

1,005 

238 
301 

131 
120 

Total. 


844 
635 

1,087 

528 


3,094 


421 


Employees — The  employees  of  the  agency  and  schools  have  been  interested,  faith- 
ful, and  energetic  workers,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the  support  given  me 
in  my  work.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  support  I  have  received  from 
the  Department  and  for  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  all  recommendations  and 
suggestions  made  by  me  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  which 
have  made  my  difficult  and  unpleasant  duties  less  irksome  and  encouraged  me  to 
continue  a  work  from  which  I  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to  seek  relief. 

Remarks. — While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations 
serves  but  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Government 
for  support,  I  am  not  prepared  as  yet  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  issue 
of  subsistence  to  those  who  mostly  deserve  and  need  it,  but  I  am  firmly  committed 
to  the  necessity  of  withholding  gratuitous  subsistence  from  the  nonprogressive 
Indians  who  show  no  disposition  to  labor  for  their  own  support. 

If  we  were  influenced  by  sentiment,  we  might  be  disposed  to  hesitate  ere  we  strip 
the  red  man  of  his  savage  environments  and  forbid  his  indulgence  in  his  old-time 
habits  that  have  so  hindered  his  advancement.  At  last  he  is  brought  to  bay,  with 
no  means  of  retreat.  He  can  not  go  further  to  escape  contact  with  the  civilizing 
influence  of  his  once  hated  white  enemy.  He  has  made  his  last  stand  and  now  he 
slowly  yields,  determinedly  fighting  to  the  last.    But  we  must  not  let  our  sympathy 
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render  us  unmindful  of  our  duty,  though  it  involves  apparent  hardship.  "The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  should  be  our  motto.  We  must  admit  that 
it  is  necessary  and  right  to  wipe  out  barbarism  and  superstition  and  substitute 
therefor  the  accessories  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Reservation  Indians  are  persistent  beggars,  and  an  agent's  popularity  with  them 
is  measured  by  his  disposition  to  supply  their  wants.  To  be  popular  with  them 
necessitates  permitting  them  to  have  their  own  way  in  everything,  and  their  way 
militates  against  all  progress.  No  other  way  is  so  altogether  the  correct  thing  witn 
the  uneducated  Indian.  It  is  the  road  his  forefathers  traveled  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  when  he  is  required  to  adopt  a  certain  course,  which  involves  improve- 
ment in  his  condition,  he  acquiesces  and  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  controlled 
for  his  o*wn  good.  He  respects  the  decision  and  firmness  in  his  superiors,  and  is 
quick  to  recognize  the  effect  of  a  stronger  will  power. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  remark  that  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under 
my  charge  has  not  been  accomplished  without  the  exercise  of  unyielding  firmness 
and  a  determined  effort  to  put  into  practice  the  innovations  and  reforms  started  by 
myself,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  for  their  benefit.  I  have  had  to 
combat  the  united  opposition  of  the  old  chiefs  and  their  followers,  who  constitute 
the  nonprogressive  element  among  these  allotted  Indians.  They  have  fought 
determinedly  for  the  maintenance  of  tribal  government,  and  the  retention  of  their 
authority  over  their  people.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  read  their  destiny  in 
the  success  of  my  plans  for  the  civilization  of  their  people,  and  they  have  opposed 
them  with  all  the  powers  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  influence  those  the  least  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  advice  ana  instruction  of  those  appointed  over  them.  It  has 
been  a  long  and  bitter  fight,  but  the  end  is  near,  and  the  opposition  almost  gone. 
One  by  one  their  followers  have  dropped  off,  and  now  those  who  once  held  undis- 
puted sway  over  their  people  are  deserted,  their  power  gone,  and  nothing  left  to 
them  but  the  inevitable.  They  must  accept  it  or  go  down  to  their  grave,  main- 
taining to  the  last  their  efforts  to  retain  their  independence  of  the  white  man's 
control. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Woodson, 
Major,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Cheyenne  School. 

Darlington,  Okla.  ,  July,  1897. 

Sir:  I  hereby  present  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Cheyenne  Boarding  School. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  140.  This  is  not  the  showing  that  I  had 
hoped  to  make,  nor  is  it  what  I  had  good  cause  to  expect.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
22  of  our  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  new  day  school  and  21  to  the  contract  school  at  Watonga. 
Not  one  of  these  pupils  could  hare  gone  to  the  training  schools,  and  as  they  were  among  the 
best  and  most  contented  of  our  pupils,  all  of  them  would  have  come  back  to  us  had  not  every 
inducement  been  held  out  to  prevail  upon  them  to  go  to  the  other  schools. 

Let  me  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  folly  of  depleting  the  boarding  schools,  where  the 
children  can  be  well  cared  for  at  almost  no  additional  expense,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a  contract 
school,  although  this  contract  school  may  be  a  public  school,  which  is  in  session  not  more  than 
seven  months  in  the  year  and  which  necessarily  encourages  the  children  to  remain  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  possible  seven  months  time  in  absolute  nerding  in  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the 
tepee,  together  with  all  of  its  factors  of  savage  vice  and  immorality,  is  too  patent  to  need  more 
than  mention  to  be  frowned  upon  by  all  thinking  friends  of  the  Indian. 

In  spite  of  this  loss,  supplemented  by  liberal  transfers  to  the  training  school,  by  dint  of  great 
personal  effort  and  persistent  use  of  all  forces  within  my  reach  (among  these  forces  the  most 
potent  of  all  was  the  willing  assistance  of  the  field  matron,  Mrs.  Eliza  Armor,  who  used  every 
legitimate  influence  in  her  power  to  aid  me  among  the  Indians  of  her  district),  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  up  the  loss,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  secure  all  of  the  new  pupils  that  we  got  during 
the  year  at  the  first  of  the  year,  our  average  attendance  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was 
last  year. 

The  work  of  the  schoolrooms  has  been  more  than  satisfactory.  Indeed,  in  this  department, 
there  has  been  nothing  to  criticise  during  the  entire  year.  The  absolute  thoroughness  and  the 
extent  of  the  work  calls  for  unstinted  praise. 

The  embroidery,  fancy  needlework,  and  pastel  painting  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  my 
judgment  this  work  has  been  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  schoolroom  work,  and  the  calisthenic  and 
Delsarte  physical  culture  has  been  handled  equally  well.    The  band  also  has  made  wonderful 

Srogress.  and  is  now  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  school.  The  fact  that  all  of  this  work  has  been 
one  willingly  by  the  teachers,  in  the  time  that  so  many  so-called  teachers  state  whiningly  "is 
my  own  time,"  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the  earnest  corps  of  literary  workers  that  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  associate  with. 

The  conduct  of  the  farm  work  also  meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  The  400  acres  of  luxuriant 
crops  of  various  kinds  now  ripening  for  the  most  abundant  harvest  ever  known  in  this  Territory, 
the  fine  condition  of  the  work  stock  and  the  farm  machinery,  the  matchless  showing  of  the  large 
herd  of  high-bred  stock,  the  15  miles  of  "  A  No.  1 "  fence,  not  ordinary  reservation  fence,  but  five 
wires  with  a  good  cedar  post  every  rod,  and  the  whole  thing  well  stayed  and  properly  anchored, 
all  done  by  the  boys  this  year,  and  done  without  the  "  dashing  of  the  chains  of  discipline  "  being 
heard.  Tne  foregoing  list  of  improvements  and  productions  tells  the  necessary  story  of  farm 
stock  and  garden  work. 
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The  perfect  repair  of  the  entire  school  plant,  the  rebuilding  of  a  shop  that,  with  its  complete 
sets  of  iron  and  wood  working  tools,  shoe  making  materials,  plumbing  tools,  sloyd  benches,  forges, 
etc.,  would  do  honor  to  a  training  school,  the  ample  oil  room,  the  girls'  bathroom,  the  160-foot 
addition  to  stock  shed,  the  overhauling,  refitting,  and  furnishing  the  laundry,  the  band  stand 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  school,  be  it  ever  so  pretentious,  and  the  teaching  of  several  boys  to 
do  this  kind  of  work,  will  witness  the  success  of  the  carpenter's  department.  The  work  in  all  of 
the  other  departments  has  been  equally  well  and  faithfully  performed. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good  during  the  entire  year.  A  visit  from  the 
Fort  Sill  school  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Carl,  and  from  the  Arapahoe  school 
band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Custer,  marked  a  bright  spot  in  the  year's  work.  The 
closing  exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  grove  on  June  16,  were  witnessed  by  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience  of  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  won  great  praise  from  all. 

Our  Indian  employees,  11  in  the  manual  departments  and  2  in  the  literary  departments,  all 
merit  great  praise,  and  have  earned  for  themselves  the  unqualified  respect  of  all. 

In  closing  my  report  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  years  that  I  have  spent  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice, I  extend  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  my  superiors  in  office  and  to  the  excellent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  so  loyally  and  faithfully  seconded  my  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Cheyenne 
school. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  VlBTS,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
(Through  Acting  Agent  A.  E.  Woodson.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Arapaho  School. 

Arapaho  School,  July  — ,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Arapahoe  School.  On  my  arrival, 
November  16,  to  take  charge  of  it  I  found  that  the  school  had  been  without  a  resident  superin- 
tendent since  June  30, 1896. 

I  found  an  earnest  lot  of  employees  and  110  children.  The  school  has  a  capacity  of  135,  and  the 
smaller  number  of  children  enrolled  than  in  former  years  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  had  been  sent  to  nonreservation  schools,  and  that  all  the  remaining  healthy 
Arapahoe  children  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  were  in  school.  Not  knowing  the  ground  well,  and 
having  much  else  to  do,  I  made  no  special  effort  to  increase  the  number.  Five  were  discharged 
by  transfer  and  for  sickness  later;  but  the  average  during  the  period  from  November  16, 1896, 
to  June  Id,  1897,  was  the  highest  of  any  school  that  I  have  ever  been  connected  with.  Another 
pleasing  feature  is  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  runaway  during  that  period,  nor  a  case 
of  corporal  punishment. 

The  plant.— There  are  10  buildings.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
service,  badly  racked,  and  out  of  plumb.  The  ceilings  are  low  and  the  rooms  dark.  The  boys' 
dormitory  is  new  and  good.  A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  brick  cottage,  and  comfort- 
able quarters  are  now  furnished  the  teachers.  The  barn  is  quite  good,  the  laundry  is  small 
but  in  good  repair,  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  is  very  poor.  All  the  buildings  are  in 
good  repair. 

The  farm.— Sixteen  hundred  acres  are  inclosed  for  pasturing,  236  are  under  plow,  viz:  45  are 

Slanted  in  Indian  corn,  25  in  Kafir  corn,  20  in  sugar  cane,  20  in  millet,  12  in  cowpeas,  5  in  gar - 
ening,  2  in  vineyard,  77  acres  of  oats,  and  15  acres  of  rye;  also  10  acres  of  orcharding.  Last 
year  very  little  crop  was  raised  on  account  of  the  drought.  This  year  all  the  crops  are  good, 
and  the  yield  promises  to  be  large. 

Stock.— The  stock  of  cattle  is  unusually  fine.  There  are  30  Holstein  cows  and  25  head  of  young 
cattle.  The  school  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  milk,  and  about  300  pounds  of  butter  has 
been  made.  Over  1,000  acres  of  pasture  have  been  inclosed  this  summer,  offering  plenty  of 
pasturage. 

Industries.— With  such  a  farm  and  so  much  valuable  stock,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
stock  raising  and  farming  than  to  any  other,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  those  sub- 
jects. Four  of  the  older  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and  next 
year  as  many  more  will  receive  some  practical  instruction  in  iron  work.  These  four  lines  of 
work  seem  to  be  the  ones  most  needed  here. 

The  domestic  industries  have  been  well  conducted,  especially  that  of  the  sewing  room.    Besides 
doing  the  work  urgently  needed  to  supply  the  school,  much  instruction  has  been  given  to  aid 
the  girls  to  do  work  independently.    The  dining  room  and  kitchen  work  has  been  systematically 
done,  but  1  have  been  dissatisfied9 that  so  little  variety  could  be  furnished.    Our  garden  this 
year  will  make  next  year's  table  much  more  attractive  and  satisfactory. 

Our  laundry  has  been  as  good  as  the  average  and  as  good  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present 
appliances.  In  this  climate  the  washing  is  much  greater  proportionately  than  in  Northern 
schools,  and  it  takes  not  only  a  large  number  of  large  girls,  but  several  of  the  strongest  boys. 
This  work  is  irksome  to  the  Tboys  and  creates  more  dissatisfaction  than  any  other  element  in  the 
school,  and  is  of  no  educational  value  to  them.  All  these  larger  schools  should  be  furnished  with 
some  power  to  run  the  washing  machines. 

Sanitation.— The  facilities  for  bathing  have  been  very  poor  and  the  sewerage  system  imper- 
fecf  and  bad,  but  as  authority  has  recently  been  granted  to  provide  better,  that  will  soon  be 
remedied. 

Literary  work.— There  are  four  school  rooms,  and  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
four  such  efficient  teachers.  The  Arapahoe  have  been  called  dull.  Their  advancement  here 
disproves  that.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  school  so  much  change  for  the  better  as  has  been  made 
here.  The  Arapahoe  language  was  entirely  displaced  by  the  English,  the  reading  and  reciting 
in  all  the  schoolrooms  became  loud  and  clear,  and  a  real  pride  was  created  in  school  work. 
There  has  been  emulation  among  the  teachers,  but  no  jealousies,  and  the  schoolroom  coopera- 
tion has  been  as  nearly  perfect  as  i  have  ever  had. 

In  consultation  with  these  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  unusually  fine  singers,  we  decided  at 
Christmas  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  80  of  the  children  to  read  music— that  is,  singing  by 
note,  by  the  sol-fa  system,  using  the  evening  hour  for  that  purpose.  The  result  was  a  surprise 
to  all  who  have  witnessed  it.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  80  became  ready  music  readers,  carrying 
the  soprano,  alto,  and  base  independently.  The  old  style  of  heavy  chorusing  was  wholly  done 
away  with,  and  a  better  syle  introduced.  The  singing  of  the  Arapahoe  school  became  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  happy  features.   Tilden's  Song  Reader  was  the  text-book  used.  I  believe  that 
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nearly  all  Indian  children  can  learn  to  read  music  as  readily  as  the  white,  and  that  they  are  usu 
ally  more  benefited  by  it  than  are  the  white  children,  because  of  their  greater  love  for  it.  I  shall 
never  be  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  old  chorus  system.  An  excellent  band  of  16  pieces  has  been 
built  up  and  sustained.  This  musical  feature  of  the  school  shows  more  plainly  than  any  other, 
and  to  an  outside  observer  would  seem  prominent,  but  it  has  not  been  a  fad,  and  progress  and 
development  in  all  lines  of  literary  work  has  been  even  greater,  and  especially  on  lines  of  lan- 
guage work.  Great  stress  has  been  made  on  these  lines,  because  experience  teaches  that  when 
children  have  acquired  good  use  of  the  English,  all  other  subjects  become  easier. 

Visitors.— Inspector  McCormick  and  Supervisor  Heinemann  visited  the  school  officially.  Besides 
these,  143  have  visited  the  school.  These  numerous  visitors  instead  of  being  a  hindrance  have 
been  a  real  help  to  the  school,  for  the  timidity  formerly  so  prevalent  has  almost  disappeared. 

Needs  of  the  school.— A  new  building  for  girls*  dormitory  is  the  greatest  need.  The  old  building 
could  be  moved  back  and  made  into  shops  and  a  good  laundry.  Better  buildings  for  both  pur- 
poses are  sadly  needed.  There  should  be  a  larger  water  tank  placed  high  enough  to  offer  pro- 
tection in  case  of  fire.    The  present  one  is  inadequate. 

Cooperation.— There«has  been  earnest  cooperation  between  superintendent  and  employees,  and 
the  school  has  moved  along  from  beginning  to  end  without  friction,  and  I  am  heartily  grateful 
for  the  hearty  support  given  by  Agent  Wordson,  and  for  the  generosity  of  the  Department. 
Respectfully, 

O.  H.  Parker,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  KIOWA  AGENCY. 

Kiowa  Agency, 
Anadarko,  Okla.,  August  28,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Kiowa 
Agency.  To  the  statistical  reports  accompanying  the  same,  which  contain  much 
and  very  full  information,  attention  is  invited. 

Farming. — There  has  been  an  increased  acreage  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians 
over  that  of  last  season,  which,  with  the  abundant  rainfall,  has  placed  these  people 
beyond  a  chance  of  want  or  hunger  during  the  coming  winter,  besides  having 
something  to  put  on  the  market.  At  this  writing  it  is  altogether  too  early  in  the 
season  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  crops  raised,  which  consist  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  Kaffir  corn,  millet,  sugar  cane,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetables. 
Such  a  favorable  season  as  this  has  not  been  realized  for  several  years,  and  could 
not  be  looked  for,  judging  from  the  past,  more  often  than  once  in  six  or  seven 
years.  It  is  universally  the  case  that  the  Indians  are  gathering  their  crops  and 
placing  them  in  cribs  and  granaries,  under  instructions  which  have  been  given 
them  by  the  agency  farmers  and  field  matrons.  They  are  putting  up  quantities 
of  hay  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter  months. 

Stock. — Nothing  has  been  done  by  these  people  this  season  that  has  demonstrated  J 

so  fully  that  this  industry  is  the  one  that  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  as  the  J 

successes  of  the  year  and  the  growing  interest  of  the  Indian  in  caring  for  his  > 

stock.  Their  herds  of  cattle  have  not  only  increased,  but  they  have  added  to  them 
by  selling  or  trading  their  ponies  for  young  stock,  and  in  most  instances  they  are 
caring  for  their  stock  as  well  or  better  than  the  average  white  man,  but  it  is  an 
industry  that  must  be  most  arbitrarily  and  strongly  protected. 

The  greatest  drawback  experienced  is  to  get  the  Indian  to  hold  his  cattle  until 
they  are  ready  for  the  market  at  their  best  value,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  exer- 
cise of  positive  efforts  to  prevent  the  white  man  invading  the  Territory  and  pur- 
chasing the  young  stock  at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  Many  cases  have  been  discov- 
ered where  whites  have  been  doing  this,  and  the  parties  purchasing  stopped  from 
so  doing,  but  in  other  cases  these  purchases  are  made  under  the  guise  of  one 
Indian  purchasing  from  another,  when  really  it  is  done  by  white  men  through  an 
Indian.  This  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  accumulat- 
ing herds  of  cattle,  which  it  is  so  desirable  they  should  do,  and  until  the  practice  is 
stopped  entirely  and  sales  only  made  under  strictly  enforced  regulations  they  will 
never  accumulate  much. 

The  Government  should  furnish  the  market  for  every  animal  they  have  to  sell 
and  every  article  they  can  produce  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  their  own 
use,  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
purchased  of  the  Indians  664,431  pounds  of  beef  cattle,  the  same  price  being  paid 
gross  as  was  paid  the  contractor,  and  they  are  now  holding  more  than  500,000 
pounds  to  be  sold  to  the  Government  under  the  same  conditions.  The  cattle  pur- 
chased of  these  Indians  were  as  fine  beeves  as  ever  went  to  any  market,  and  far 
superior  to  the  cattle  furnished  by  the  contractor,  who  simply  has  to  furnish  cattle 
of  a  quality  required  under  the  contract. 

So  far  as  has  been  possible,  the  same  rules  have  been  observed  the  past  year  as 
were  in  force  during  the  previous  year,  as  set  forth  in  my  second  annual  report, 
regarding  the  protection  of  Indian  cattle,  with  equal  or  better  results,  to  which 
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attention  is  invited.  Also  especial  attention  is  invited  to  that  part  of  said  report 
covering  other  matters  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  afraid  that  they  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  cattle,  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  anything  like  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  number  of  cattle  owned  by  Indians  on  the  reservation,  but  t  think  it  would  be 
safe  as  an  estimate  to  state  that  they  have  between  20,000  and  30,000  head. 

Industries. — While  farming  and  stock  raising  have  been  encouraged  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  gratifying  results,  these  Indians  have  hauled  nearly  every  pound  of 
freight  pertaining  to  the  agency.  They  have  cut  and  delivered  all  wood  required 
by  Government  and  traders,  also  hay  and  wood  for  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment at  Fort  Sill,  and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  in  200  tons  of  hay  under  contract 
which  I  assumed  responsibility  of  at  Fort  Sill.  I  did  not  accept  the  proposition  to 
put  in  wood  for  the  Fort  Sill  post  this  year  because  it  was  much  less  than  I  believed 
it  to  be  worth  to  put  it  in,  but  should  the  Indians  of  their  own  free  will  desire  to 
put  in  any  of  this  wood  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  contrast 
at  present  and  of  past  periods  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of  these  Indians  in  their 
desire  to  work  is  most  remarkable.  There  isn't  a  day  that  they  do  not  call  at  the 
office  and  ask  for  something  to  do  instead  of  calling  and  begging  for  something. 
It  is  very  seldom  now  that  an  Indian  comes  to  the  office  asking  for  anything  to  be 
given  him  that  he  has  not  earned. 

A  school  of  lace  making  has  been  established  for  the  women,  to  which  they  are 
devoting  much  time,  not  only  developing  their  skill  in  this  art,  but  they  have 
earned  and  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  for  the  work  done  by  them. 
This  enterprise  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ida  A.  Roff ,  of  New  York. 

The  necessity  of  white  labor  of  an  ordinary  character  has  become  virtually 
extinct,  as  the  Indians  are  capable,  willing,  and  anxious  to  do  everything  and  any- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  or  about  the  reservation. 

There  has  been  paid  to  these  Indians,  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  $127,204.86,  not  one  cent  of  it  being  a  gratui- 
tous gift  from  the  Government,  and  much  more  has  been  earned  by  them  from  other 
sources.  The  known  resources  of  these  people  has  been  increased  from  a  little 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  to  nearly  $130,000,  and  this  within  three  years. 

Indian  houses. — One  hundred  and  seventeen  new  houses  have  been  built  with  the 
lumber  which  was  provided  by  the  Government,  the  Indians  paying  for  all  the 
labor  in  the  construction  of  the  same,  and  the  hauling  of  the  lumber  from  the 
agency  to  the  place  where  the  houses  were  to  be  built.  Besides  this ,  64  houses  have 
been  repaired  and  placed  in  a  habitable  condition.  I  had  supposed  that  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  number  of  new  houses  every  family  would  be  supplied,  but,  as  in 
all  communities,  the  young  people  are  getting  married,  and  the  parents  are  anxious 
to  provide  for  those  who  will  soon  become  of  proper  age,  with  houses,  I  find  it  will 
be  necessary  to  build  at  least  100  more  houses,  which  I  have  recommended  shall 
be  done  under  the  same  conditions  as  last  year. 

From  the  reports  received  of  the  several  field  matrons  and  farmers,  and  my  own 
personal  observation  in  traveling  about  the  reservation,  the  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  personal  condition  of  these  people  is  something  that  can  not  but  bring 
forth  the  most  favorable  comments.  I  would  much  prefer  eating  a  meal  of  victuals 
prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  Indian  women  who  are  living  in  houses  than  to 
attempt  to  do  so  at  the  majority  of  the  places  occupied  by  ordinary  white  families 
on  the  frontier.  They  are  cleaner  and  neater  in  their  appearance;  their  clothing 
is  neat,  and  in  every  way  there  is  a  most  wholesome  surrounding  found  with  the 
Indian  families,  who  are  now  almost  universally  living  in  their  houses,  having 
abandoned  their  tepees  and  tents.  They  are  spending  their  money  in  purchasing 
of  household  utensils,  such  as  furniture,  bedding,  etc. ;  and  on  entering  one  of 
their  houses  it  presents  an  inviting  appearance  rather  than  a  repulsive  one,  and 
general  comment  is  expressed  in  all  the  border  papers  and  by  all  unprejudiced  peo- 
ple who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  these  Indians,  as  to  their  marked  improve- 
ment in  dress,  deportment,  and  general  appearance. 

Barring  the  very  old  ones,  few  of  the  men  wear  anything  but  citizens'  clothing. 
The  women,  Of  course,  adhere  to  their  old  style  dresses,  simply  because  it  takes 
less  material  and  the  dress  is  more  easily  constructed,  and  at  the  same  time  no  one 
can  question  but  they  are  equally  as  modest,  while  much  more  comfortable  in  this 
hot  climate. 

Schools.— By  careful  management  and  utilizing  every  available  piece  of  material 
and  time  of  employees,  we  have  been  able  to  remove  the  culinary  department 
entirely  from  the  main  building  at  the  Rainy  Mountain  school,  which,  with  the 
completion  of  the  boys'  play  room,  makes  the  capacity  of  that  school  barely  com- 
fortable for  the  accommodation  of  50  children  and  the  employees;  but  it  is  the 
intention  to  crowd  the  school  and  take  in  100  children  the  coming  year. 
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All  of  the  schools  of  this  reservation  have  been  iu  the  same  overcrowded  con- 
dition as  reported  by  me  last  year,  and  mnst  necessarily  continue  the  same  way 
until  the  contemplated  new  school  buildings  are  constructed,  which  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  and  the  Government  make  it  most  imperatively  necessary  be  done 
with  no  further  delay.  With  all  of  our  efforts  to  provide  school  accommodations 
for  the  children  of  this  reservation,  we  shall  find  from  250  to  300  that  must  remain 
in  camp.  When  the  Mount  Scott  school  is  constructed,  which  has  been  under 
consideration  for  the  past  two  years,  and  in  first  payment  for  vthe  same  these 
Indians  have  had  in  the  Treasury  for  two  years  $25,000  of  their  own  money,  there 
will  be  accommodations  for  all  their  children.  I  deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Government  to  see  there  is  no  further  delay  in  this  matter.  In  all  other 
respects  the  schools  are  in  the  same  flourishing  and  advancing  condition  as  indi- 
cated in  my  last  annual  report. 

Police  and  Indian  courts.— I  have  only  to  invite  attention  to  my  last  report,  which 
covers  all  that  can  be  said  in  this. 

General  remarks  regarding  the  reservation  are  fully  covered  in  my  last  report, 
under  the  heads  of  resurvey  of  pasture  lands,  to  which  I  invite  attention.  Also 
to  all  other  matters  not  touched  in  this  report. 

The  question  of  opening  these  reservations  to  settlement  by  whites  is  one  that 
causes  constant  uneasiness  and  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  Having  before  them 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  as  well  as  many 
other  tribes  whose  lands  have  been  taken  from  them  under  the  form  of  a  treaty 
and  opened  to  settlement  by  whites,  this  is  what  they  judge  from  and  base  their  own 
possible  condition  when  their  reservations  are  absorbed  into  the  public  domain. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  part  with  their  surplus  lands  to  their  own  people,  that 
is,  to  Indians  of  other  tribes,  but  they  naturally,  and  for  just  reasons,  dread  the 
coming  of  that  class  of  white  people  who  are  ever  ready  in  their  greed  ta  pounce 
down  upon  them. 

As  an  example  of  their  earnestness  in  this  matter  they  have  consented  to  the 
adding  of  upward  of  50,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Fort  Sill  Military  Reservation  for 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  Geronimo  Apache  prisoners,  and  have  further  expressed 
their  willingness  to  sell  to  the  Absentee  Wyandottes  sufficient  lands  so  that  each, 
to  the  number  of  206  people,  shall  have  160  acres.  This  is  all  fully  provided  for 
by  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  comply  with,  and  now 
they  ask  that  the  Government  recognize  its  obligations  under  the  same  treaty  and 
not  confirm  a  treaty  (the  Jerome  treaty)  which  was  made  and  completed  by  coercion 
and  fraud. 

It  is  their  desire  that  this  reservation  be  kept  exclusively  for  Indians,  and  this 
is  but  natural.  They  have  learned  to  dread  the  white  man ,  his  avarice  and  cupidity, 
and  they  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  realize  that  they  must  learn  to  work 
and  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  are  willing  to  do  this,  but  they  have  an 
aversion  to  being  crowded  on  every  side  by  men  who  have  no  friendship  for  the 
Indian.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  this  reservation  may  not  be  held  intact 
for  Indians. 

As  they  so  much  desire,  and  without  reasonable  doubt,  with  vigorous  and  wise 
management,  we  will  have  a  State  inhabited  by  pure-blooded  Indians  as  progress- 
ive, intelligent,  and  rich  as  any  community  in  the  now  western  country,  and  all 
this  accomplished  in  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years.  No  bands  of  Indians  have 
ever  been  able  to  cope  with  the  whites,  and  when  thrown  among  them  they  invari- 
ably have  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing,  becoming  a  degraded,  begging  class. 
As  a  matter  of  humanity  and  charity,  which  our  great  country  can  well  afford  to 
extend  the  Indian,  that  this  last  reservation  and  hope  be  reserved  and  assured  for 
them  exclusively,  they  ask  that  the  Jerome  treaty  be  withdrawn  from  the  Senate, 
that  the  same  be  not  confirmed;  and  as  their  agent,  I  must  earnestly  urge  that  the 
plea  of  these  Indians  under  my  charge  be  favorably  considered. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  desire  to  invite  especial  attention  to  the  grand  work  done 
and  that  is  being  done  by  the  field  matrons  of  this  reservation,  Miss  Lauretta  E. 
Ballew  and  Miss  Emma  Cooley.  In  all  parts  of  the  reservation  visited  by  them 
their  influence  among  the  Indians  is  most  perceptible,  and  this  class  of  employees 
is  doing  more  real  good  than  any  other  class.  I  can  and  do  with  pleasure  apply 
the  same  commendation  to  the  workers  of  the  missionary  service,  who  are  so  fully 
in  accord  with  the  present  policy  of  civilizing  these  Indians  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  them  on  the  reservation  plying  their  good  Christian  work. 

Without  a  question  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  and  advance  made 
by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
engaged  in  helping  them  are  encouraged  to  continued  and  renewed  efforts.  All  of 
the  employees  of  this  agency  have  been  taxed  to  their  fullest  physical  capacity  in 
performance  of  the  labors  devolving  upon  them,  and  to  all  at  present  employed  I 
am  under  obligations  for  their  earnest  and  intelligent  support.    I  desire  to  especi- 
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ally  acknowledge  the  complete  support  of  the  Department  in  all  of  my  efforts  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  agency  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  to  do  which 
we  have  had  to  meet,  but  with  success,  and  thwart  the  fiendish  efforts  of  a  class 
of  people  who  have  ever  proved  a  curse  to  the  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Captain,  Fifth  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Riverside  School. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  June  SO,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  giving  you  herein  my  annual  report  of  the  Riverside  Boarding 
School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 

We  began  school  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1890,  with  very  discouraging  conditions 
confronting  us.  The  old  barracks  built  the  previous  year  for  boys'  quarters,  and  only  intended 
to  be  used  for  a  few  months,  were  still  the  only  makeshift  we  had  for  our  50  boys.  They  have 
been  torn  into  riddles  several  times  during  the  last  winter  and  spring,  but  we  have  each  time 
repaired  them  and  kept  on  as  best  we  could.  Many  times  the  boys  have  had  to  sleep  in  beds 
that  were  wet  with  the  rain  beating  in  through  the  torn  places  in  the  canvas  tops;  yet  they 
have  stayed  by  their  work  during  the  year,  ana  have  done  well.  These  buildings  are  now  how- 
ever too  much  dilapidated  for  further  use,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  before  another  year 
begins  or  the  boys  of  the  Riverside  school  will  have  to  stay  in  camp. 

In  the  schoolroom  work,  we  have  the  academic,  the  primary,  and  kindergarten  departments. 
These  have  all  done  comparatively  good  work  throughout  the  year.  The  academic  department 
has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Ella  Burton.  The  primary  department  has  been  taught  by  Mrs.  Alice 
S.  Buntin  and  the  kindergarten  by  Mrs.  Hattfe  E.  Pigg.  The  kindergarten  has  been  hampered 
somewhat  for  lack  of  room,  as  all  other  departments  of  the  school. 

The  sewing  room  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Ridgely  and  has  done  good  work.  She 
has  been  assisted  by  Miss  Geneva  Roberts,  who  is  a  very  efficient  young  Indian  girl. 

The  laundry  work  has  been  supervised  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Prutchey  and  has  been  well  done  through- 
out the  year.    Wallace  Caley,  a  young  Wichita  Indian,  is  her  assistant  and  does  good  work. 

The  cooking  and  baking  has  been  done  during  the  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Porterfleld  and  a 
detail  of  Indian  girls.  This  work  has  always  been  well  done.  The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
bakery  are  all  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils  we  have.  We  hope,  however,  this  will  be  reme- 
died by  another  year. 

The  farming  at  the  school  has  been  carried  on  by  J.  A.  Buntin  and  our  Indian  helper,  John 
Mack,  together  with  all  the  larger  boys  of  the  school.  This  has  been  a  delightful  season  for 
farming  and  gardening,  all  of  which  has  been  a  grand  success. 

We  have  thrashed  300  bushels  of  wheat  and  200  bushels  of  rye  and  have  oats  in  the  shock  which 
we  estimate  at  600  bushels.  The  corn  crop  looks  well  and  with«one  more  good  rain  will  make  at 
least  600  bushels.  We  have  also  lots  of  Kaffir  corn  and  millet,  besides  an  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  garden  stuff.    The  poultry  yards  and  cattle  herd  are  also  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  matrons1  department,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Nannie  E.  Sheddan  and  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Dysoti, 
the  assistant,  has  been  a  trying  ordeal  throughout  the  year.  The  boys'  quarters  being  in  such 
a  bad  condition,  and  on  account  of  the  hard  rain  storms  that  have  happened  more  frequently 
this  year  than  usual,  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  at  all  decent.  This,  too,  we 
hope,  will  soon  be  made  better. 

The  health  of  both  employees  and  pupils  has  been  good  throughout  the  year,  except  such  as 
colds  contracted  by  reason  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  buildings  spoken  of  above.  Mrs.  Annie 
S.  Dyson  is  the  nurse  as  well  as  assistant  matron.  She  looks  after  the  sick  children,  and  is  very 
successful  in  all  cases,  but  can  do  this  work  much  better  when  she  has  better  quarters  for  the 
boys. 


pay.  But  JL  nave  not  been  able  to  do  anything ;  _ 
of  lack  of  room  in  which  to  establish  and  carry  on  the  work.  I  think  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department,  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  of  this  school  could  within  one  year  be  made 
able  to  earn  from  $6  to  $10  per  week.  I  shall  strive  to  bring  this  happy  condition  of  things  to  reali- 
zation as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Office,  together  with  the  means  to  carry  it  out. 

We  have  sold  stock  during  the  past  year  and  the  year  before  to  the  amount  of  over  $800  in 
cash.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  agent  and  others,  that  all  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale  of  stock  or  produce  of  any  kind  raised  on  the  school  farm  should  be  given  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school  producing  the  same. 

I  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  find  that  a  large  amount  of  our  money  had  been  expended  on 
other  schools  of  the  reservation  to  purchase  pianos,  brass  bands,  big  dinners,  etc.  Now  all  these 
things  are  very  discouraging  to  the  Wichita  people,  who  are  very  poor,  but  honest  and  industrious, 
while  all  those  Indians  who  live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Washita  River,  and  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  our  money,  are  comparatively  rich.  They  get  all  the  money  that  is  paid  out  by  the 
Government  to  Indians  on  this  reservation. 

I  think  stock  should  be  sold  from  the  farms  of  those  schools  and  the  proceeds  used  to  reim- 
burse these  Wichita  boys  and  girls.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  for  separate  communication. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  the  many  needs  of  the  school,  as  these  will  be  given  in  detail  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  L.  Pigo, 
Superintendent  Riverside  Boarding  School. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

( Through  acting  agent,  Kiowa  Agency. ) 
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Report  or  Superintendent  of  Fort  Sill  School. 

Port  Sill,  Ok  la.,  Julys,  1897. 

Sir:  In  harmony  with  instructions  I  hereby  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Sill 
Boarding  School. 

Attendance.— School  opened  the  first  Monday  in  September  with  116  pupils  present.  During 
the  year  there  were  enrolled  71  boys  and  70  girls.  Four  of  this  number  were  transferred  to  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  in  April  The  average  attendance  by  quarters  has  been  jts  follows:  First  quarter, 
119. 1-f;  second  quarter,  131. 7-f;  third  quarter,  129+;  fourth  quarter,  190+ ;  total  enrollment,  141; 
average  attendance,  127-}-.  The  average  attendance  has  so  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
school  that  we  have  been  very  much  crowded  the  entire  year.  Quite  a  number  of  children  have 
been  refused  admission  into  school  because  we  could  not  furnish  them  quarters.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  argues  most  strongly  for  increased  accommodations.  We  can  not  hope  to  realize 
best  results  with  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  camp.  There  are  perhaps 
60  children  yet  among  the  Comanches  who  should  be  in  school.  With  the  additional  room 
required,  and  a  slight  increase  in  force,  these  children  might  be  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as 
the  more  fortunate. 

Improvements.— I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Fort  Sill  school  is  in  great  need  of— 

(1)  A  kitchen  and  dining  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  160  pupils. 

(2)  Another  building,  called  employees*  quarters,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

(3)  A  bath  house  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

(4)  A  complete  water  system,  supplying  all  the  buildings  with  plenty  of  water  for  general  use 
and  fire  protection. 

The  use  of  English.— Within  the  last  three  years  these  children  have  made  wonderful  progress 
on  this  line.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  children  to  have  the  children 
learn  the  English  language.  A  word  of  Indian  is  seldom  heard  from  the  children  except  when 
their  people  come,  once  each  month,  to  visit  them.  At  this  time  they  use  their  own  language 
quite  freely,  because  many  of  the  parents  can  speak  no  other. 

Contentment.— It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  feeling  of  contentment  that  prevails.  Out  of  the 
141  children  enrolled  during  the  year,  not  one  has  left  our  premises  without  permission.  We 
have  no  fear  of  runaways. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school,  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  good.  No  serious  illness  aside 
from  pulmonary  troubles.  Two  children  that  were  enrolled  died  of  throat  and  lung  troubles 
after  having  been  dismissed  from  school. 

Farm. — There  are  about  100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  season  thus  far  has  been  very 
favorable,  and  crops  have  done  quite  well.  Our  purpose  is  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops  in  order 
that  the  boys  may  Know  what  will  and  what  will  not  do  well  in  this  locality.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  industrial  education  is  of  far  the  most  practical  value  to  the  present  generation  of 
Indians. 

The  school  farm  crop  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Crop. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Alfalfa 

Field  corn 

Kafir corn  

Cotton 

Melons 

Vineyard  and  nursery 
Orchard 

Meadow  grass 


Remarks. 


Damaged  by  army  worm;  half  crop. 

Do. 

Do. 
Excellent;  been  cut  twice,  and  will  be  to  cut  again. 
Prospects  good  for  an  excellent  yield. 
A  good  crop  assured. 
Doing  well. 

Do. 
Trees  and  vines  in  fine  condition. 
Peach  trees  full  of  fruit.    Apple  trees  doing  well,  but  are 

young. 
In  fine  condition,  and  ready  for  harvesting. 


Stoolc— The  school  stock  consists  of  0  head  of  horses,  87  head  of  cattle,  and  16  head  of  hogs. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  teachers  have  worked  harmoniously  and  faithfully  throughout  the 
year.    The  results  of  their  efforts  have  been  very  gratifying. 

Industrial  work.— The  industrial  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  in  former  reports.  The  purpose  of  the  management  is  to  make  each  child  self- 
dependent  in  every  department  of  what  will  be  i  ts  home-life  work.  The  child  can  learn  how  to  do 
things  in  no  way  other  than  by  doing  them.  For  this  reason  the  children  are  regularly  detailed 
in  rotation  to  all  the  departments  represented  at  the  school.  The  children  are  not  only  shown 
how  to  do  things,  but  they  are  given  work  to  do  that  will  make  them  feel  responsibility.  A  girl 
learns  how  to  make  a  dress.  She  not  only  makes  dresses  independently,  but  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  some  other  girl.  I  find  it  to  be  very  encouraging  to  children  to  have  them 
feel  that  they  are  able  to  assist  others. 

Official  visitor*.— During  the  year  we  have  had  with  us  Inspectors  P.  McCormick  and  J.  George 
Wright. 

Closing.— In  concluding  my  report  I  wish  kindly  to  acknowledge  the  faithful  and  earnest  efforts 
of  the  employees.  To  Maj.  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  acting  Indian  agent,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty 
thanks  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  his  strong  support,  and  cordial  friend- 
ship at  all  times. 

W.  H.  Cox, 
Superintendent  Fort  Sill  School. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools, 

(Through  Maj.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  Acting  Indian  Agent.) 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

Rainy  Mountain  School.,  July  us  1S'J7. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  respectfully,  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  Rainy  Mountain 
School. 

Although  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  accommodation  for  pupils,  the  progress  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year  has  been  most  gratifying  from  every  point  of  view.  Ho  backward  step 
has  been  taken  nor  will  be.  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  all  interested  to  make  the 
school  a  home  for  the  children  that  would  surpass  in  attractions  the  freedom  and  fascinations 
of  camp  life.  That  these  efforts  have  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a  pupil  has  run 
away  during  the  year  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  marked  disinclination  to  leave  school  has 
been  evinced  by  tnose  who  for  good  reasons  have  been  permitted  temporarily  to  visit  their 
homes. 

English  has  bocome  so  wholly  the  language  of  the  school  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make 
or  enforce  rules  on  this  point. 

Instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  has  received  special  attention,  and  the 
results  have  surpassed  expectations.  The  piano  bought  last  year  proved  so  potent  a  civilizing 
agency  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure. 

The  Industrial  features  of  the  school  have  been  emphasized,  and  marked  progress  has  been 
made  by  all  pupils  in  the  details  of  home  and  farm  work.  The  boys  have  been  encouraged  to 
interest  themselves  in  stock  raising,  as  that,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  must  always  be  the 
leadin  g  industry  of  the  country.  The  school  farm  produced  as  follows :  Oats,  600  bushels ;  millet, 
25  tons;  sugar  cane,  2  tons;  Kafir  corn,  400  bushels  (estimated). 

The  garden  was  destroyed  by  a  severe  hailstorm  too  late  in  the  season  to  replant.  Indian  corn 
can  not  be  successfully  cultivated  here,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  soil  and  the  inevitable  hot 
winds. 

With  a  nominal  capacity  of  50  pupils,  the  school  has  made  an  average  attendance  of  83,  though 
this  number  was  kept  in  defiance  of  sanitary  regulations  governing  amount  of  air  space  required 
for  sleeping  apartments. 

In  spite  of  this  overcrowding  the  health  of  the  school  was  excellent,  and  the  introduction  of 
running  water  and  individual  towels  for  the  toilet  effectually  prevented  any  serious  trouble 
from  sore  eyes,  usually  so  prevalent  in  Indian  schools. 

Improvements  to  building  and  premises  have  been  made  as  follows:  Porches  were  constructed 
adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  the  school  building  and  affording  grateful 
protection  to  the  children  during  their  play  hours.  A  pasture  of  900  acres  was  fenced  for  the 
school  herd.  A  well  was  dug  by  the  school  force  which,  with  the  one  dug  last  year,  furnishes  a 
practically  unlimited  supply  of  water.  A  neat  yard  fence  was  put  up,  a  sewer  laid,  and  exten- 
sive board  walks  made.  Material  is  on  the  ground  for  a  chicken  house  and  an  implement  shed, 
the  latter  now  in  process  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  standing  need  at  this  school  of  another  large  building  containing  boys1 
dormitories  and  accommodations  for  culinary  department,  a  superintendent's  cottage  is  desir- 
able; also  minor  improvements,  consisting  of  a  carpenter's  shop  and  shed  for  milch  cows,  are 
urgent  wants. 

While  a  majority  of  the  older  children  of  this  district  are  in  school,  there  are  many  little  ones 
from  3  to  7  years  of  age  who  ought  to  be  taken  in  school  this  year,  but  in  the  present  condition 
of  things  it  is  impossible  to  receive  them.  *  As  they  are  now  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  and 
the  one  that  will  best  repay  efforts  in  their  behalf,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  camp. 

The  employees  of  the  school  have  in  the  main  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  their  har- 
monious action  and  unflagging  interest  and  industry  is  due  much  of  the  year's  success. 

To  Capt.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  Fifth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent,  whose  wise  coun- 
sel and  unfailing  kindness  are  the  constant  resource  of  myself  and  employees,  I  tender  my 
hearty  thanks. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  Cora  M.  Dunn, 

Superintendent  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
(Through  Acting  Indian  Agent. ) 
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REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

Osage  Agency, 
Pawhuska,  Okla.,  August  18, 189** 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  Osage  and  Kaw  tribes  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  Osage  Reservation,  1,500,000  acres,  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Oklahoma; 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Arkansas  River  and  Creek  Nation,  on  the  east  by  the  Cherokee  District,  Indian 
Territory.  The  Kaw  Reservation,  of  about  100,000  acres,  is  cut  out  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Osage  Reservation. 

The  Osage  Agency  is  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  30  miles  south  of  Cedarville,  Kans., 
which  is  the  railway  shipping  point  for  agency  freight.  The  mail  and  telegraph 
station  is  at  Elgin,  Kans.  The  Kaw  subagency  is  15  miles  east  of  Kildare,  Okla., 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  35  miles  west  of  Pawhuska. 

Comu».— Osages,  full  bloods,  900;  mixed  bloods,  829.  Kaws,  full  bloods,  105; 
mixed  bloods,  103.    Total,  1 ,937. 

The  Osages  own  the  land  occupied  by  them,  through  purchase  from  the  Chero- 
kees;  so  do  the  Kaws,  who  bought  from  the  Osages.  Both  tribes  hold  their  land 
in  common,  giving  each  individual  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  occupy. 

The  Osage  Reservation  is  generally  broken  and  hilly,  especially  as  to  the  north- 
eastern part,  which  is  rough  and  rocky,  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  hlacK 
jack  on  the  hills.    Hickory,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber  is  to  be  found  along 
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the  smaller  streams  and  the  Arkansas  River.  These  valleys,  with  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  eastern  border  and  a  few  favored  spots  among  the  hills,  comprise  the 
agricultural  lands  of  the  reservation,  which  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
the  balance  being  useful  for  grazing  purposes  only,  and  the  timbered  part  almost 
useless  for  that.  The  same  description  applies  to  the  Kaw  Reservation,  except 
that  the  proportion  of  tillable  land  is  somewhat  greater. 

The  Osage  tribal  government  is  vested  in  a  principal  and  an  assistant  chief  and 
fifteen  councillors,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  That  of  the  Kaw  tribe  is 
similar,  but  on  a  smaller  plan. 

Farming  is  carried  on  partly  by  white  labor,  paid  for  by  a  share  of  the  crop 
raised  or  in  cash.  An  increasing  number  of  the  people  reside  on  their  farms  and 
conduct  its  work.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat  and  corn,  and  attention 
is  given  to  stock— hogs  and  cattle.  Some  cotton  was  planted  this  year  and  looks 
well.  Owing  to  unusually  favorable  climatic  conditions  the  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat  is  very  good,  and  that  of  corn  promises  to  be  equally  so. 

The  greatest  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  the  Indians  to  remain 
permanently  on  their  farms  is  their  dislike  of  the  isolation,  their  fondness  for  vis- 
iting, which  leads  them  to  congregate  at  the  dancing  places  or  at  each  others' 
homes,  where  they  "feast"  and  gossip  until  one  might  suppose  their  capacity  for 
both  was  exhausted ;  but  each  trifling  occurrence  serves  as  a  text,  which  is  dis- 
cussed from  every  possible  point  of  view.  The  old  men  find  great  pleasure  in 
recounting  the  past  history  of  their  people,  and  have  eager  and  interested  listeners 
in  the  children.  I  find  the  most  efficient  weapons  I  can  use  against  these  tenden- 
cies to  be  ridicule  and  moral  suasion,  whereby  I  strive  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  looking  forward,  and  of  staying  at  their  homes  to  look  more  closely 
after  their  property  and  the  interests  of  their  children.  As  a  result  I  can  see,  on 
the  parf  of  the  full-bloods  especially,  an  increasing  desire  to  take  up  claims,  more 
care  and  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  land,  as  to  its  quality  and  location,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  improving  it. 

To  encourage  this  I  allow  them  to  make  labor  contracts  for  the  improvement 
of  raw  lands,  under  which  the  lessee  gives  a  bond  to  break  out  the  land,  fence  it, 
build  houses,  stables,  cribs,  etc.,  and  in  addition  plant  a  specified  number  of  fruit 
and  other  trees,  getting  his  pay  out  of  the  crops  raised;  and  he  is  required  to  deliver 
the  whole,  free  of  cost  or  incumbrance,  to  the  Indian  on  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  have  made  less  progress 
during  the  past  year  than  I  had  hoped.  Unfortunately  for  the  real  interests  of 
the  tribe  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  political  excitement,  and  nearly 
everything  else  has  been  at  a  standstill. 

During  the  ten  years  immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the  national 
council,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Osages  made  citizenship  of  great  value,  and 
led  to  a  scramble  for  places  on  the  Osage  roll,  to  which,  during  that  period  many 
names  wereadded.  Some,  the  majority  perhaps,  were  justly  entitled;  but  few  were 
enrolled  without  paying  large  sums  of  money  to  members  of  the  council  or  influ- 
ential members  of  the  tribe  and  others.  The  full-blood  leaders,  and  among  them 
some  who  had  been  instrumental  in  admitting  claimants,  saw  their  power  slip- 
ping away,  because  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  mixed  bloods,  and  began 
agitating  for  their  removal  from  the  roll. 

This  at  once  consolidated  the  latter  in  opposition,  so  that  the  tribe  is  now  divided 
into  two  bitterly  discordant  factions,  and  at  the  last  election,  held  in  August,  1896, 
the  mixed  bloods,  aided  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable  number  of  full  bloods,  who 
united  with  them,  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidates  for  principal  and  assist- 
ant chief,  both  full  bloods,  and  a  majority  of  the  council.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  against  the  half-breeds  were  thus  thrown  out  of  control,  but  they  had 
previously  succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  Houston-Scott  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  roll.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  been  submitted,  but 
the  deposed  leaders,  partly  with  a  view  to  regaining  power  and  partly  with  the 
encouragement  of  outside  parties,  are  busy  calling  meetings,  getting  up  petitions, 
etc.,  thereby  keeping  the  tribe,  to  its  material  injury,  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
unrest,  which  can  only  be  quieted  by  a  prompt  and  authoritative  settlement  of  the 
whole  question. 

Then,  too,  the  wealth  of  the  Osages  seems  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  a 
number  of  people,  some  of  whom  were  formerly  traders  on  the  reservation  and 
still  seem  to  regard  it  as  their  personal  property.  They  seem  to  think  a  foothold 
on  the  Osage  Reservation  has  more  money  in  it  than  a  Klondike  placer,  and  they 
are  seeking  to  regain  their  jobs,  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  of  course 
by  inviting  the  Indians  to  frequent  conferences  at  their  headquarters,  Cleveland, 
Okla.,  and  by  all  other  available  means. 

Education. — There  are  three  industrial  schools  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  with 
accommodation  for  410  pupils.    The  total  number  of  school  age  is  559,  of  whom 
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329  attended  the  industrial  schools  on  the  reservation;  148  attended  public  and 
other  schools  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and  nonreservation  schools. 
Total  attending  school,  477;  ont  of  school,  82;  of  whom  40  came  of  age  in  March 
last.  Recapitulation:  Osage,  of  school  age^  559;  attended  school,  477;  out  of 
school,  82.  Kaw,  Government  industrial  school,  capacity  60.  Children  of  school 
age,  63,  of  whom  59  were  in  school. 

The  measles,  breaking  out  in  the  Osage  school  during  March  last,  quickly  spread 
over  the  reservation,  and  did  not  disappear  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
This  very  materially  reduced  the  average  attendance.  There  were  several  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  Kaw  school,  but  no  deaths  occurred  in  any  of  the  schools 
during  the  year.  We  find  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  sending  their 
children  to  school  is  subsiding,  and  I  anticipate  but  little  trouble  on  that  score 
next  year. 

All  the  schools  are  well  equipped  and  well  managed.  Some  repairs  are  needed 
at  Kaw.  Repairs  to  the  Osage  school  are  under  way.  Some  improvements  to  the 
latter  are  suggested  by  the  superintendent,  as  set  forth  in  his  report,  which  also 
gives  in  detail  a  statement  of  the  school  work  for  the  year.  Altogether  I  think 
we  may  claim  a  good  degree  of  progess  in  this  department,  through  which  must 
come  whatever  degree  of  civilization  the  Indians  may  acquire;  the  adult  Indian, 
as  a  rule,  is  beyond  its  reach. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  suggest  the  inadvisability  of  transferring  competent 
teachers.  Indian  children  are  very  shy,  I  might  say  suspicious,  and  it  requires 
time  and  the  exercise  of  much  tact  to  gain  their  confidence.  Frequent  changes 
of  schools  retard  the  pupils'  progress,  and  I  think  change  of  teachers  operates  in. 
the  same  way,  and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  should  not  be  made  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

Missionary  work.— A  priest  conducts  religious  services  at  each  of  the  Catholic 
schools  for  the  sisters  and  pupils  and  such  persons  as  wish  to  attend.  The 
Methodist  society  has  a  mission  and  school  at  the  agency,  with  a  minister  in 
charge,  who  is  maintained  by  contributions  of  the  people  liere,  supplemented  hj 
donations  from  the  church  missionary  society.  Of  general  missionary  work  beyond 
this,  there  is  none. 

Health. — The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  has  been  unusually  large,  prin- 
cipally among  young  children  and  those  past  middle  age.  Infantile  diseases  and 
lack  of  intelligent  nursing  carry  off  the  children,  while  consumption  does  the  work 
among  the  adults.  The  services  of  the  physicians  are  in  constant  demand,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  his  directions  in  his  absence,  and  he  often  finds  that  his 
medicines  have  been  taken  in  one  dose  or  not  at  all. 

Whisky  traffic. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  miserable  business  is  very 
nearlv  stamped  out.  Increased  severity  of  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts  on 
boot-leggers;  the  vigilance  and  energy  with  which  they  are  pursued  by  the  con- 
stables and  police;  the  influence  of  the  Keeley  graduates,  and  strenuous  moral 
suasion  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  have  all  combined  for  this  result,  and  a  drunken 
Osage  or  Kaw  Indian  is  rarely  seen  on  the  reservation;  but  this.  I  regret  to'say, 
does  not  apply  when  the  Indians  go  off  the  reservation.  On  such  occasions  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  all  they  want.  The  constables  and  police  made  30  arrests 
for  introducing,  of  which  4  were  full  bloods  and  5  half-breed  Indians,  against  90 
for  the  same  offense  last  year. 

Roads.— None  were  opened. 

The  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  the  fall  of  1893,  and  the  location  therein  of 
numerous  little  towns  along  the  border  of  the  reservation,  has  been  productive 
of  much  trouble  and  ill-feeling,  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  and  defiance 
by  others,  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes 
and  reservations,  which  has  led  to  numerous  law  suits  being  instituted  against 
me  as  agent,  by  traders  and  others  who  wish  to  do  business  on  the  reservation 
without  authority.  All  of  such  suits  have  been  decided  in  my  favor  by  the  courts, 
and  now  that  these  matters  are  better  understood,  I  look  for  a  cessation  of  the 
friction  between  the  agent  and  the  border  traders,  except  where  the  latter  are 
chronic  violators  of  the  law.  Recent  legislation  by  Congress  establishing  a  United 
States  court  on  the  reservation,  and  limiting  jurisdiction  over  these  tribes  to  that 
court,  will  relieve  them  of  much  petty  and  unjust  litigation. 

On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  outlook  for  these  Indians  as  promising,  and  when  the 
vexatious  question  of  Osage  citizenship,  now  pending  before  you,  shall  have  been 
settled,  and  the  few  outside  disturbers  quelled,  I  look  for  a  general  advance  by  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Trading  on  the  reservation  is  carried  on  by  twenty-one  licensed  traders,  eight  of 
whom  conduct  a  general  trading  business ,  the  others  being  in  special  lines.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  published  about  this  business,  without  foundation  in  fact, 
and  is  intended  for  campaign  use.    It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  deeply  in  debt, 
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most  of  which,  however,  was  incurred  prior  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  each  newly  licensed  trader  having 
bought  and  carried  along  the  accounts  of  his  predecessor.  It  has  been  my  constant 
effort  to  limit  the  credit  business;  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  manage.  For 
if  the  Indian  can  not  get  what  he  wants  and  get  it  when  he  wants  it,  on  the  reser- 
vation, he  goes  outside,  where  he  gets  not  only  credit,  but  whisky,  fines,  lawsuits, 
and  resulting  judgments  besides,  ror  most  of  which  the  licensed  trader  is  eventually 
obliged  to  put  up  the  money  to  save  his  customer  from  being  sold  out,  root  and 
branch,  as  has  happened  to  many  Indians.  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  the 
indebtedness  to  the  licensed  traders  is  far  exceeded  by  that  due  to  outside  traders, 
while  a  tour  of  the  reservation  will  convince  anyone  that  the  Indians  have,  at  least, 
something  to  show  for  the  first,  since  the  licensed  traders  have  furnished  nearly 
all  the  material  for  houses  and  other  improvements  on  the  Indian  farms.  I  have 
no  interest  in  any  trader,  and  think  the  system  might  be  changed  for  a  better,  so 
far  as  the  Osages  are  concerned,  but  while  it  exists  the  laws  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  it  should  be  strictly  observed;  and  this  I  demand  from  all  concerned. 

As  a  sample  of  stories  put  in  circulation  in  this  respect,  I  cite  one,  referred  to 
me  from  your  Office,  that  the  Indians  were  charged  20  cents  per  pound  for  beef, 
the  truth  being  that  it  was,  and  is,  retailed  to  Indians  at  from  6  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  A  price  list  of  articles  for  sale  is  conspicuously  posted  in  each  and  every 
licensed  store. 

I  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  Indians  and  Indian  affairs 
for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  know  that  the  administration  of  their  affairs  has 
constantly  improved,  while  personal  experience  has  taught  me  that  St.  Peter  him- 
self could  not  manage  an  agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  especially  if  he 
sought  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect  the  Indians. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  the  tribal  and  school  census  of  both  tribes  under 
my  charge,  together  with  the  statistical  reports. 

I  desire  to  record  my  appreciation  of  faithful  service  by  the  agency  and  school 
employees,  and  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  support  extended  to  me 
by  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  his  assistants  in  the  Indian  Office. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  B.  Freeman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Osage  School. 

Osage  Boarding  School,  August  10, 1897. 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Osage  boarding  school. 

Location.— The  school  is  located  near  the  village  of  Pawnuska,  about  30  miles  from  Elgin, 
Kans.,  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  north  of  the  village. 
The  main  buildings  are  three,  a  boys'  home,  a  girls'  home,  and  a  school  building.  The  first  two 
are  about  1,000  feet  apart,  and  the  school  building  is  nearly  midway  between  them.  The  build- 
ings are  stone,  and  seem  substantial,  but  the  foundations  are  not  firm,  and  the  walls  of  the  girls1 
home  and  the  school  building  are  cracking.  The  boys'  building  will  accommodate  100  pupils, 
and  the  girls'  building  80. 

Other  buildings  are:  A  stone  boiler  house,  containing  a  4-ton  capacity  ice  plant,  an  engine  for 
sawing  wood,  and  the  necessary  boilers  for  heating  the  buildings  and  running  the  ice  plant;  a 
stone*  Darn,  with  stalls  for  9  horses  and  12  cows,  corncribs,  haymow,  and  barn  floor;  a  frame 
dwelling  house  for  the  engineer,  a  frame  hospital,  and  a  pump  house.  The  pump  house  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  main  buildings,  and  the  reservoir  is  between,  on  an  elevation 
higher*  than  the  highest  part  of  any  of  the  buildings. 

Improvements  made.— The  plastering  of  the  girls'  building  was  repaired,  and  the  building 
papered  and  calcimined.  The  school  building  was  painted  and  whitewashed.  The  boys'  build- 
ing and  school  building  received  one  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside.  New  roofs  were  put  on  the 
boys*  building  and  the  hospital.  New  outside-closets  were  built,  having  excellent  automatic 
fiushers,  invented  by  the  engineers. 

Improvements  needed.— A  new  hospital.  The  old  one  is  not  large  enough  and  the  foundation 
walls  are  ready  to  fall  out.  The  floors  are  bad  and  the  porches  are  ready  to  fall  down.  I  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  spend  money  to  repair  the  old  one. 

An  electric-light  plant  is  needed.  We  have  a  boiler  that  could  be  used  with  the  dynamo,  so  all 
we  need  would  be  the  dynamo  and  the  connections  and  lamps.  We  have  removed  nearly  all 
probable  chance  of  fire;  still  the  kerosene  lamp  is  an  ever  present  danger  and  gives  warning 
several  times  each  year  that  some  building  may  go  up  in  smoke  and  maybe  lives  lost.  A  wagon 
and  tool  shed  is  needed.  Our  wagons  and  part  of  our  tools  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  the  time.  A  shed  for  the  cattle  that  can  not  be  stabled,  so  that  they  may  have  shelter  during 
the  snow,  sleet,  and  cold  rains  of  the  winter.  A  new  fence  along  the  east  and  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  yard.  The  steam  pipes  need  new  casing  and  coverings.  The  casing  now  leaks  and 
is  decayed,  and  the  pipes  are  almost  without  a  non-conducting  covering.  Hence  considerable 
heat  is  lost  on  the  way.  All  the  buildings  need  one  coat  of  paint  and  most  of  them  two.  This  is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  same.  Stone  walks 
would  add  mucn  to  the  appearance  and  Be  convenient  during  wet  weather. 

Industrial  work.— Two  boys  worked  with  the  carpenter  on  repairs  for  agency  and  school,  making 
repairs  on  casing  for  steam  pipes,  roofing  boys'  ouilding,  roofing  hospital,  ceiling,  flooring  ana 
partitioning  off  the  engine  room,  roofing  and  repairing  the  house  of  the  chief  of  police,  building 
agency  barn,  and  building  porch  and  repairing  agent's  house. 
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Tbe  engineer  attended  to  the  heating  system  and  water-works  and  made  repairs  in  his  line, 
and  helped  to  make  about  200  tone  of  Ice.  and  reconstructed  tbe  ice  plant  alter  the  engine  room 
was  built.    He  made  connections  tor  outside  closets  and  automatic  flushers  tor  theaame. 

The  industrial  teacher  with  his  detail  attended  to  Hawing,  splitting  and  hauling  wood,  deliv- 
ering ico.  and  took  care  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  An  abundance  of  early  vegetables  for  use 
in  the  school  was  raised     He"  also  looked  after  the  larger  boys. 

The  farmer  with  Ills  detail,  and  the  laborer,  part  of  the  time,  attended  to  tbe  cattle,  hogs,  and 
horses,  made  repairs  connected  with  the  barn  and  yard,  and  did  the  butchering.  Seventy -three 
cattle  were  butchered,  netting  18,240  pounds  of  beef;  33  hogs,  netting  4,498  pounds  of  pork; 
and  8, 300  gallons  of  milk  were  produced.  Stalls  put  in  the  barn  and  troughs  lowered  for  cattle. 
A  hog  pen  was  built  for  fattening  hogs  and  one  for  young  pips;  also  a  hog  shed.  A  calf  lot  was 
fenced  and  alot  for  beef  cattle;  also  a  separate  pasture  for  the  milch  cows.  A  little  over  one-halt 
of  the  farm  under  cultivation  was  drained  and  grubbed.  Large  patches  of  persimmon  sprouts, 
with  stumps  just  under  the  ground,  were  removed,  and  lowplaoes,  where  water  stood  late  in  the 
spring,  and  often  during  tbe  summer  long  enough  to  drown  out  what  was  planted,  were  filled, 
and  the  ditches  made  parallel  with  the  fences,  tjy  use  of  scraper  and  plow.  The  cattle  were 
dehorned  and  the  best  milch  cows  selected  and  broken  to  milking. 

About  3D  acres  were  planted  In  corn,  11  In  oats,  1  In  pumpkins.  1  in  melons  and  a  half  acre  in 
sugar  beets.  Tbe  oats  were  good  In  quality  and  quantity.  The  corn,  pumpkins,  and  beets  look 
well,  and  the  melons  are  doing  nicely.  The  farming  implements  are  mostly  old  and  worn-out 
and  need  to  be  replaced  by  more  modern  onea. 

It  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  barn  to  the  gate  entering  the  farming  laud.  It  is  too  far  for  suc- 
cessful use  as  a  moans  of  educating  the  boys;  too  mueh  time  is  wasted  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  tbe  field.  I  would  recommend  that  the  present  farming  land  be  rented  and  the  farmer's 
time  be  devoted  to  cattle  raising,  milk  producing,  hog  raising,  and  breaking  some  new  ground 
nearer  to  the  barn,  or  that  tbe  position  be  abolished  and  the  laborer  be  put  in  charge  as  dairy- 
man.   A  better  grade  of  milch  cows  is  needed  for  success. 

B*wint  room.— Tho  articles  of  clothing  made  during  the  year  numbered  2,389,  and  consisted  of 

dresses,  pants,  aprons,  skirts,  waists,  u~'~  """■    -■■■---    -■="-  — *        "«■ 

reports  as  follows; 

'•  The  larger  girls  have  taken  mo™  intn 

before.   In  March  I  started  a _ „ 

much  interested  and  all  of  them  have  learned  to  patch  and  d 

fond  of 


of  fancy  work,  and  would  much  rather  learn  thattt 

■-"--  <oth." 

ie  older  girls  were  regularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  helped  to 
meals  for  the  girls,  and  became  very  efficient  In  that  work.    In  the  laundry  the 


rsued  as  in  the  kitchen, 
eoiuer  girls  rise.'"- 
ip  the  younger  gi 
'-—fast  thej 

'    of  beefsteak  orpork,  gravy,  bread,  coffee,  withmllkand  sngar.aud 

usually  of  beef  or  pork,  cooked  in  various  ways,  two  or  three  vege- 

•r  soup,  sirup  or  butter,  and  frequently  dessert.  The  supper  consists  of  meat,  tea, 
i,  fruit,  butter,  sirup,  bread,  and  cookies.  The  matron  or  one  of  the  cooks  remains 
sals  to  teach  proper  table  manners. 

e  separated  in  two  divisions  for  chore  work.  These  change  work  each  month, 
attends  to  dishwashing  and  the  other  to  dormitory  work.  Two  or  three  of  the 
;upy  a  room.  They  attend  to  their  rooms  and  then  help  In  the  dormitories.  The 
-  sation  Is  principally  between  4  and  half -past  5,  and  after  supper.  After  each  meal 
i  are  allowed  before  the  girls  are  seat  on  chore  work.    The  older  girls  are  separated 

snd  an  afternoon  detail,  according  to  grade,  and  work  In  the  kitchen,  sewing 

room,  laundry,  and  matron's  department.  One-half  to  one  and  one-half  hours  are  used  by  the 
older  girls  In  practicing  instrumental  music.  This  time  is  taken  from  their  work  and  playtime. 
General  order,  neatness,  gentleness,  and  pobteness  are  requested  In  all  departments.  The 
matron  says,  "While  they  may  not  love  work  any  better  than  formerly,  there  has  been  a 
decided  Improvement  in  the  care  of  their  rooms  and  general  toilet. " 

The  buildings  are  so  far  apart  that  the  boys  do  their  own  dishwashing,  dining-room  work, 
dormitory  work,  and  washing.    They  are  doing  the  work  well. 

it.. m.     t.._.  ,__  »,__..  i.  _       ,.    ...... ^  :..  ^,     ..,...,      ---out  three-fourths  of  the  pupils 

.  ._..  . _  _.._.._  ._  ... ..  . — .. ,  ....  „...  tLM„  „. eeds  have  good  homes,  and  took 

uieir  children  home.  Since  all  wereeiposed,  these  children  had  them  at  home.  The  health  oth- 
erwise was  good  throughout  the  year.    No  case  proved  fatal. 

Instrumental  music— The  Interest  in  this  branch  continued  to  Increase  during  the  year,  and 
thorough  progress  was  made,  as  was  shown  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  older  pupils  per- 
formed their  work, 

Literary  work.— The  school  has  been  closer  graded,  according  to  tbe  outlines  of  school  work,  and 
a  more  determined  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  tbe  work  planned  in  the  syllabuses.  More 
interest  is  shown  in  thorough  education  among  the  people.  Pour  of  our  pupils,  three  girls  and 
one  boy.eompleted  tbe  eight  years'  course  prescribed  in  the  Outlines  of  School  Work.  Three  of 
these  have  decided  to  take  more  advanced  courses  In  some  city  school  or  nonreservatiou  school. 
A  part  of  the  principal  toacher  1  report  Is  quoted  to  present  special  features  of  work  done; 

''Great  interest  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  year  by  the  pupils  in  the  decorating  of 
their  respective  schoolrooms,  pupils  in  the  highest  grades  furnishing  chair  cushions,  lace  cur- 
tains for  the  windows,  etc. ,  while  in  the  other  grades  pictures,  cards,  grade  work,  etc.,  adorn 
the  walls.  In  all  the  rooms  the  cultivation  of  plants  has  been  attended  with  keen  Interest  and 
enjoyment  on  tbe  part  of  tho  pupils.    Schoolroom  work  has  been  made  more  attractive  and  has 

"Frequent  informal  programmes  carried  out  in  the  schoolrooms  and  in  evening  chapel  have 


The  children  are  less  diffident,  n 


..  .._,. — .  ..,, _  .,.,,,. ..„ „, „„„,of  the 

employees  in  meeting  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  in  the  work,  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  school,  and  the  support  given  me  in  the  effort  to  arouse 
an  earnest  desire  for  higher  education  and  a  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  L.  Hehtkxi.  SripeWiifnufcJ.r'. 
Lieut.  Col.  H.  B   Fkeeman. 

Actiua  United  States  Mian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

« 

Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla., 

November  1, 1897. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  dated  June  1, 1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  which 
is  my  fourth  and  last  report,  as  I  was  succeeded  as  agent  for  the  Poncas,  Paw- 
nees, Otoes,  and  Tonkawas  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  1897,  by  Asa  C.  Sharp,  of 
Maryland. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  August  1,  1893,  and  during  the  nearly  four 
years  I  was  in  charge  worked  energetically  and  conscientiously  for  the  upbuilding, 
welfare,  and  progress  of  the  Indians  under  me.  For  any  degree  of  success  attained , 
and  I  think  much  was  done,  I  am  thankful.  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  with  my 
administration,  of  course,  had  more  been  done;  but  if  every  four  years  brings  as 
much  improvement  to  these  Indians  as  the  past  they  will  have  no  room  to  com- 
plain, ana  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Indian  problem,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  will  have  been  solved. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  Poncas,  who  have  been  allotted  their 
lands  in  severalty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lines  of  their  reservation  preserved. 
While  the  Pawnees  have  made  noticeable  strides  forward  toward  civilization  they 
have  not  gone  forward  so  rapidly  as  the  Poncas.  This  may  be  explained,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  the  Pawnees  were  already  further  advanced  than  the  Poncas 
wh9n  they  were  allotted,  and  had  more  money  with  which  to  purchase  those  things 
ne-  essary  to  civilization. 

Present  condition. — The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  materially  changed  from 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  They  are  living  better,  because  they 
get  more  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  They  dress  better, 
because  they  are  not  compelled  to  spend  all  the  money  they  can  rake  and  scrape 
for  something  to  eat.  This  change  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Poncas,  Paw- 
nees, and  Tonkawas  comes  from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres  of  their  lands  are 
leased  to  good  business-like  farmers  who  pay  them  cash  rental,  ranging  from  35  to 
60  cents  an  acre  per  annum  for  unbroken  or  sod  land  and  $1  to  $1.50  an  acre  for 
old  or  plowed  land.  If  the  allotments  of  the  Otoe  Indians  were  approved  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  fertile  valleys 
of  their  reservation  could  be  leased  to  white  men  for  the  highest  market  price, 
thereby  very  materially  enhancing  the  exchequer  of  poor  Lo  in  this  particular 
locality. 

Agency  and  location. — This  is  a  consolidated  agency,  consisting  of  Ponca,  where 
the  agency  headquarters  are  and  where  the  agent  has  his  office,  located  3  miles 
southeast  of  Whiteeagle,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road,  36  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Elans.,  and  7  miles  south  of  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  a  flourishing  young  city  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  just  over  the  north  line  of 
the  Ponca  Reservation.  The  post-office  address  of  the  agency  is  Whiteeagle, 
Okla.  Pawnee  subagency  is  33  miles  southeast;  Otoe  subagency,  8  miles  south, 
and  Oakland  subagency,  the  home  of  the  Tonkawas,  15  miles  northwest  of  Ponca. 
All  of  the  agencies  are  pleasantly  located  and  the  buildings,  though  for  the  most 
part  old,  look  bright  ana  clean  from  the  effect  of  many  needed  repairs  and  gallons 
of  fresh  paint. 

Censui. — The  census  taken  June  30, 1897,  which  accompanies  this  report,  shows 
the  population  of  the  different  tribes  as  follows: 

Poncas - 602 

Males  -.. - 292 

Females 310 

Males  over  18  years 142 

Females  over  14  years 183 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 171 

Pawnees -. 710 

Males _ 339 

Females 371 

Males  over  18  years 193 

Females  over  14  years _ 229 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 170 

Otoes 350 

Males .- .-      172 

Females 178 

Males  over  18  years 87 

Females  over  14  years 100 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 95 

6782 16 
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Tonkawas ^ 53 

Males 24 

Females 29 

Males  over  18  years 14 

Females  over  14  years 23 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 9 

Males  of  all  ages 827 

Females  of  all  ages , _ 888 

Grand  total 1,715 

Agricultural. — The  partial  failure  of  a  year  ago  had  its  discouraging  effect  upon 
the  Indian,  to  the  extent  that  not  so  large  an  acreage  was  planted  as  should  have 
been  or  as  would  have  been  had  the  abundance  of  the  season  been  anticipated. 
This  season  has  been  all  that  the  most  exacting  could  wish  for,  and  the  only  objec- 
tion raised  is  that  each  did  not  have  more  acres  planted  to  wheat  and  corn  than 
he  did. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  accompanying,  the  Poncas  farmed  about  1,500 
acres,  from  which  they  will  gather  12,000  bushels  of  wheat,  20,000  bushels  of  corn, 
800  bushels  of  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  turnips,  25  bushels  of  onions.  150  bushels  of 
beans,  6,000  melons,  and  2,000  pumpkins;  also  cut  and  saved  330  tons  of  hay. 

The  Pawnees  had  in  cultivation  1,878  acres,  from  which  they  will  get  165  bushels 
of  wheat,  150  bushels  of  oats,  36,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,150  bushels  of  potatoes,  70 
bushels  of  onions,  450  bushels  of  beans,  and  melons  and  pumpkins  from  about 
30  acres;  saved  and  cut  964  tons  of  hay.  As  the  Pawnee  country  was  not  much 
adapted  to  wheat,  very  little  land  was  sown  to  that  crop. 

The  Otoes  have  about  the  best  showing  of  any  of  these  tribes  this  year,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  their  farming  was  done  by  contract  labor.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  they  are  to  be  commended  just  the  same.  They  had  in  cultivation  2,171 
acres.  Crops:  Wheat,  4,150  bushels;  corn,  40,000  bushels;  potatoes,  700  bushels; 
onions,  80  bushels;  beans,  125  bushels;  other  vegetables,  100  bushels;  numer  of 
melons,  5,000;  number  of  pumpkins,  2,000;  tons  of  hay  cut  and  saved,  700. 

The  Tonkawas  farmed  75  acres  in  common,  from  which  they  will  get  about 
1,250  bushels  of  wheat.  There  are  very  few  able-bodied  male  Indians  in  this 
tribe,  hence  little  farming  can  be  done.  Out  of  the  70  allotments  made  to  these 
Indians,  all  but  one  that  can  be  under  the  law  are  leased  to  white  men,  who  are 
farming  them  in  good  shape.  This  is  the  second  term  for  leases  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  the  land  brings  $1  per  acre.  This,  together  with  the 
cash  annuities  received,  places  this  tribe  practically  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Allotments. — That  portion  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Standing 
Buffalo  or  antiallotment  band,  are  gradually  becoming  reconciled  to  the  new 
order  of  things  and  falling  into  line.  I  anticipate  that  it  won't  be  very  many  days 
until  all  will  acknowledge  their  allotments .  The  allotment  question  with  the  Otoes 
is  in  statu  quo,  the  allotments  all  having  been  made  and  the  same  having  never 
been  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Industries. — The  industries  of  these  Indians  consist  mainly  in  farming.  This 
country  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  wheat  raising;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Ponca  and  Otoe  reservations.  The  Pawnee  Reserve  is  more  suited  to  corn  and 
fruit.  This  is  a  wonderfully  fine  cattle  country  and  the  Indians  should  be  encour- 
aged to  engage  in  that  branch  more  extensively.  A  trial  with  cotton  is  now  being 
made  by  some  of  the  lessees,  and  the  outlook  is  flattering.  It  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  it  that  the  crop  will  do  well  in  this  locality.  Each 
tribe  transports  the  Government  supplies  for  their  agency  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, which  gives  the  individuals  performing  the  work  quite  a  sum  of  money  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Indians  will  this  year  furnish  the  Government* all  the  corn,  hay, 
and  wood  used  at  the  agency  and  schools. 

Annuities. — During  the  year  there  has  been  paid  in  cash  to  the  Poncas  $2,560.53; 
to  the  Pawnees,  $51,037.28;  to  the  Otoes,  $22,932,  and  to  the  Tonkawas,  $1,285.84. 
The  funds  derived  from  Ponca  grazing  leases  were  not  paid  out,  because  $250  of 
the  same  had  not  been  paid  in  by  the  lessees.  Few  goods  were  issued  to  any  of 
the  Indians.  Some  lumber  and  a  very  few  agricultural  implements  were  issued 
to  the  Poncas  and  Otoes. 

Fanning  and  grazing  leases. — Two  pastures  on  the  Ponca  Reservation,  aggregating 
66,000  acres,  were  leased  for  an  annual  rental  of  $4,000;  two  on  the  Otoe  Reserve, 
containing  about  20,000  acres  each,  were  leased  for  $2,600;  230  leases  of  individual 
allotments  of  the  Poncas  were  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year,  bringing  to  the 
allottees  an  annual  income  of  $12,255.59;  on  the  Pawnee  Reserve  there  were  243 
leases,  bringing  to  the  Indian  owners  $12,114.95;  on  the  Tonka wa  Reserve  there 
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were  60  leases,  at  an  annual  rental  of  about  $5,000.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
lands  in  these  reservations,  and  good  men  will  lease  the  same,  paving  market  price 
therefor.  The  honorable  Secretary  has  authorized  that  rental  be  collected  six 
months  in  advance,  which  assists  very  much  in  making  final  settlements  at  expira- 
tion of  leases. 

Field  matrons.— We  have  had  one  year's  work  from  two  field  matrons,  one  at 
Ponca  and  one  at  Pawnee,  and  while  perhaps  the  work  done  by  each  war.  as  good 
as  could  have  been  done  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  me  in  asking  for  the  position  for  another  year. 

Sanitary.— The  sanitary  condition  of  all  these  Indians  has  improved  steadily 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  majority  of  deaths  occurring  in  infancy  or  extreme 
old  age.  I  have  requested  a  short  statement  from  each  of  the  three  physicians  of 
the  agency,  to  whicn  I  invite  your  attention. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Newman,  who  has  the  care  of  the  Poncas  and  Tonkawas,  says: 

During  the  year  1897  22  Poncas  were  born  and  19  died.  Tuberculosis  continues  to  be  the  leading 
cause  of  death.  There  was  more  malaria  than  in  either  of  the  three  previous  years.  Three 
cases  of  measles  occurred  among  the  white  children  at  the  agency,  but  the  school  children  were 
protected  by  rigid  quarantine.    There  were  no  deaths  at  the  school  during  the  year. 

I  believe  that  could  the  Indian  homes  be  provided  with  open  fireplaces  a  better  state  of  health 
would  result. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Driesbach,  of  the  Pawnee  subagency,  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
his  agency  and  school,  says: 

The  past  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  unusual  occurrences  in  the  line  of  the  physician's 
work,  there  being  a  gratifying  absence  of  any  cases  of  violent  death,  murder,  or  suicide,  which 
have  been  a  feature  of  some  previous  reports. 

Among  a  people  constitutionally  weak  there  is  of  course  more  sickness  than  among  an  equal 
number  of  white  people  of  average  physical  condition.  The  past  year  has  been  no  exception, 
and  could  every  call  for  medicine  and  every  case  treated,  both  slight  and  severe,  be  set  down, 
the  figures,  when  compared  with  the  total  population,  would  appear  exaggerated.  Tet  the  per 
cent  of  death  has  been  lower  than  common,  and  the  census  just  taken  shows  an  increase  of 
eight  in  the  tribe. 

The  history  of  the  Pawnees  shows  a  very  rapid  decrease  in  their  number  in  recent  years,  and 
while  now  an  increase  is  noted  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  temporary,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
another  year  the  total  deaths  will  outnumber  the  births.  This  temporary  increase,  followed  by 
a  total  decrease  in  numbers,  happens  somewhat  frequently  and  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes: 

First.  There  are  developing  at  all  times  a  number  of  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  these  patients  do  very  well,  with  no  deaths  among  them,  then  at  the  onset  of 
changeable  weather  the  disease  rapidly  advances,  and  many  of  them  die. 

Second.  The  number  of  infants  increases  usually  until  the  advent  of  the  hot  season,  which, 
aided  by  improper  diet  and  hygiene,  produces  cholera  infantum  and  allied  diseases  and  the 
infant  mortality  becomes  very  great. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  health  of  this  tribe,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  improved.  Their  income 
from  annuity  and  leasing  of  land  has  increased,  and  they  have  to  some  extent  adopted  better 
methods  of  living.  Their  opportunities  for  obtaining  good  food  have  increased,  and  they  are 
better  clothed  than  formerly. 

The  "medicine  men  "of  this  tribe  are  mostly  "  specialists,11  each  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of 
practice,  and  they  continue  to  hold  their  sway  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  customary  to  decry 
anything  and  everything  connected  with  the  native  doctor  and  his  practices.  No  doubt  the 
majority  of  his  methods  are  extremely  crude  and  barbarous  and  constitute  an  evil  which  should 
be  discouraged;  yet  a  careful  and  impartial  investigation  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in  certain 
conditions  by  his  peculiar  methods  he  does  obtain  good  results.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  con- 
tinued prestige,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the  best  and  only  way  to  overcome  his  influence  is 
by  ocular  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  modern  medical  science.  One  instance  among 
many  may  be  cited.  These  Indians  nave  learned  long  ago  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  the  malarial 
diseases,  which  are  common  among  them,  and  they  employ  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  their 
former  native  remedies  in  those  diseases. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  present  supply  of  drugs  and  materials  usually  sent  to  the 
physician  oe  supplemented  by  a  further  addition  of  new  remedies  and  instruments,  and  improved 
by  excluding  a  number  of  antiquated  forms  of  drugs  and  instruments  now  carried.  It  seems 
that  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  the  present  methods  of  making  sanitary  reports,  by 
which  a  more  accurate  account  of  cases  could  be  recorded,  and  a  clearer  knowledge  obtained  of 
the  actual  work  done  by  the  physician  in  attending  those  cases. 

There  have  been  few  cases  of  severe  illness,  no  epidemics,  and  no  deaths  among  the  pupils  at 
the  school.  This  demonstrates  once  more  the  value  of  good  sanitary  conditions,  proper  food  and 
clothing,  and  cleanliness. 

The  field  matron  has  accomplished  much  good  by  her  care  and  attendance  among  the  sick. 

Dr.  John  F.  Turner,  who  was  the  physician  at  Otoe  Subagency  last  year,  but 
who  was  at  the  first  of  the  year  transferred  to  Siletz  Agency,  says: 

The  health  of  the  Otoes  has  been  good  during  the  year  owing  greatly  to  prophylactic  treat- 
ment and  the  continued  efforts  on  my  part  to  maintain  health  throughout  the  tribe.  The  epi- 
demics occurring  during  the  year  were  influenza,  pertussis,  and  impetigo  contagiosa.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  during  the  year  was  1,192,  with  25  deaths. 

Dysentery,  which  the  Indians  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  fatal  until  recently,  is  not 
now  so  considered;  in  fact  all  recover,  which  fact  cuts  the  death  rate  down  not  a  little.  How- 
ever, the  conditions  are  present  here  which  render  dysentery  a  common  complaint,  which  must 
be  constantly  guarded. 

Comsumption  was  the  cause  of  several  deaths  among  the  old  Indians,  also  of  three  deaths  in 
children  returned  from  nonreservation  schools,  while  a  number  of  cases  attacked  by  incipient 
phthisis  have  recovered  under  treatment.  During  the  winter  months  exposure  caused  pneu- 
monia and  capillary  bronchitis  to  some  extent  in  camp. 
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The  most  serious  cases  in  school  consisted  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  and  an 
epidemic  of  whooping  cough,  but  as  usual  no  deaths  occurred  in  the  school. 

The  water  supply  at  the  school  and  agency  is  good  since  the  completion  of  the  large  well,  but 
the  present  tank  used  is  much  too  small 

Twenty-one  births  occurred  during  the  year.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  and  agency 
is  reasonably  good. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  captain  and  three 
privates  at  Ponca  and  the  same  at  Otoe.    The  force  has  been  obedient  and  efficient. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — While  we  have  such  an  organization  as  this,  both  at 
Ponca  and  Otoe,  one  would  hardly  know  it  by  the  work  done.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  court  of  this  character  at  these  agencies. 

Liquor  and  crime. — There  has  been  much  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter  to 
amount  to  anything.  The  Indians  get  their  whisky  from  white  peddlers  in  the 
strip,  and,  while  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  have  the  offenders  of  the 
law  properly  nunished,  thereby  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  the  result  has  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory;  nor  will  it  be  until  the  juries  of  the  country  can  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  evidence  of  Indians  and  Indian-service  employees  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  evidence  produced  and  made  up  by  common  whisky  peddlers. 

Educational.— I  feel  especially  proud  of  the  advancement  and  improvement  made 
in  the  schools  of  the  agency.  They  are  certainly  three  of  the  best  reservation 
schools  in  the  service— organizations  that  any  man  might  feel  proud  of  having 
helped  to  build  up.  The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  with  them,  in  evi- 
dence of  which  I  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  several  superintendents 
appended  to  my  report. 

Missionary  work.— While  the  missionary  property  at  this  place  has  been  occupied 
during  the  year  nothing  has  been  done  rrom  that  quarter  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Indian's  spiritual  welfare. 

Conclusion.— As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  my  last  report  as  Indian  agent,  but  I 
feel  satisfied,  to  a  very  large  degree,  with  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
four  years.  I  desire  to  extend  to  all  those  employees  who  have  been  so  faithful  in 
their  efforts  to  make  my  administration  of  the  affairs  a  success  mv  everlasting 
thanks,  and  to  the  Indian  Office  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
kind  consideration  my  recommendations  and  actions  have  received. 

Wishing  for  my  successor  a  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ponca, 
etc,,  agency,  I  am,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  P.  Woolsey. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ponca  School. 

Ponca  School,  June  so,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Ponca  boarding  school, 
situated  at  Ponca  Agency  Whiteagle,  Okla. 

Having  taken  charge  of  this  school  so  recently  (March  3),  and  having  found  the  school  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  everything  running  smoothly,  and  as  location,  buildings,  etc.,  have  all 
been  described  in  former  reports  I  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

From  statistics  I  find  that  this  school  has  been  gradually  improving  and  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  it  has  had  a  larger  and  more  perfect  attendance  and  been  more  prosperous  in 
the  year  just  closed  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history. 

The  conditions  of  health  have  been  excellent,  although  measles  were  at  the  agency,  a  few 
rods  distant,  and  whooping  cough  was  on  the  reservation.  Through  the  vigilance  of  Agent 
Woolsey  and  Dr.  Newman  they  were  kept  out  of  the  school.  Two  pupils  have  been  dismissed 
during  the  year,  through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Newman,  which  cases  will,  no  doubt,  be  reported 
byhim. 

The  educational  standing  of  the  school  is  good.  Pupils  are  well  advanced  in  class-room  work 
for  their  age  and  length  of  time  in  school.  A  class  of  15  has  been  recommended  for  transfer, 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course,  and,  I  am  informed,  all  have  been  approved. 

There  has  not  been  the  amount  of  teaching  done  in  the  industrial  departments  that  should 
have  been,  although  all  pupils  of  sufficient  age  have  been  regularly  detailed  and  have  assisted 
greatly  in  the  labor  of  each  department. 

I  am  informed  that  this  has  been  an  unusual  growing  season  for  this  locality.  We  have  had 
abundant  rains,  consequently  fewer  sand  storms.  The  school  has  had  an  abundance  of  such 
vegetables  as  we  had  seed  to  plant.  Vegetation  having  been  so  frequent  a  failure  heretofore, 
there  was  not  the  amount  nor  variety  of  seed  estimated  for  that  we  should  have  had.  Crops 
consist  of  28  acres  of  wheat,  8  acres  of  oats,  6  acres  of  corn.  8  acres  of  millet.  4  acres  of  redtop 
grass,  besides  sugar  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  The  Kaffir  corn  failed  to  germinate 
and  was  replanted  in  corn,  millet,  and  grass,  which  also  came  up  very  poorly.  Ground  was 
prepared  for  sweet  potatoes,  but  we  were  disappointed  in  getting  plants. 

The  young  trees  set  out  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Brown,  have  made  an  excellent  growth. 

A  new  commissary,  with  sewing  room  and  seamstress  room  above,  has  been  completed  since 
I  assumed  charge.  This  was  very  much  needed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  care  properly  for  sup- 
plies without  it. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  school  building.  The  rooms  now  occupied  as  schoolrooms  are 
not  suitable  for  that  purpose.  They  are  so  situated  that  the  schools  must  be  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed at  all  times.    Four  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  employees  have  no  means  of  access  but 
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through  two  of  the  schoolrooms,  and  no  entrance  to  one  schoolroom  but  through  another. 
Besides,  these  rooms  are  very  much  needed  for  other  purposes  "We  should  have  a  new  school 
building,  with  large  assembly  rooms,  apart  from  the  other  buildings. 

The  most  imperative  need,  however,  is  a  good  system  of  sewerage.  The  only  sewerage  in  use 
here  is  a  shallow  cesspool  in  the  barnyard,  about  100  yards  distant  from  the  main  buildings, 
which  receives  the  waste  from  the  laundry.  The  overflow  runs  through  the  hog  lot,  causing  a 
continuous  stench:  and  another  in  the  garden  about  75  yards  distant,  which  receives  the  waste 
from  the  main  building  and  bath  house.  This  must  be  emptied  by  boys  with  buckets  e  very  week 
or  oftener.  There  is  no  plumbing,  and  all  waste  from  kitchen,  lavatories,  etc.,  must  be  carried 
out  of  the  house  and  emptied  into  these  pipes.  It  would  probably  involve  quite  an  expense  to 
establish  a  good  system  owing  to  the  location,  but  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  could 
be  accomplished  by  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  greatly  in  need  of  and  are  anxious  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  sewerage  is  certainly  a  great  necessity. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  the  year;  also 
to  Agent  Woolsey  and  his  clerks. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Kate  W.  Cannon,  Superintendent. 

J.  P.  Woolsey, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pawnee  School. 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  June  SO, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Pawnee  boarding  school,  at 

...  ...  ._  ..  .    ._  Qkla 

attendance 


ige  age,  ».t»  years.  Tnree  boys  and  2  girls  were  transferred  to  Haskell  Insti- 
tute during  the  school  year. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  and  with  constant  care  and  watchfulness  but  few  cases  of  serious 
illness,  and  although  at  times  the  hospitals  have  been  filled  with  sick  pupils,  the  general  health 
of  the  children  has  seemed  better  than  for  some  time  past. 

The  grounds  and  farm  are  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  time  during  my  three  years 
at  Pawnee.  Weeds  have  been  thoroughly  kept  down  in  fields,  orchards,  yards,  roads,  hog  lots, 
and  fence  corners.  Rains  have  been  frequent.  The  garden  has  produced  abundantly  the  finest 
of  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  onions,  pease,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  tomatoes.  Wheat  yielded 
1?  bushels  per  acre,  oats  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Millet  and  corn  are  flourishing.  The  alfalfa 
sown  last  year  has  made  a  luxuriant  growth  and  the  acreage  has  been  slightly  increased.  About 
10  tons  of  nay  were  put  up  from  oats  and  alfalfa.  Peaches,  cherries,  and  grapes  are  yielding 
well.  The  cattle  have  had  excellent  care,  and  we  have  several  good  milch  cows,  along  with  a  few 
better  suited  for  beef.    Of  milk  we  had  4,808  gallons,  from  which  were  made  867  pounds  of  butter. 

The  children  have  probably  never  before  nad  such  a  variety  of  well  prepared  dishes  as  during 
the  last  quarter,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  spirit  of  contentment  that  has  prevailed 
during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  work  200  cords  of  wood  were  transferred  from  the  agency 
mill  to  the  school,  a  distance  of  1  mile,  by  the  farmer  and  his  boys;  a  substantial  storm  cellar, 
16  by  16  feet,  has  been  constructed  west  of  the  laundry;  barns,  fences,  etc,  have  been  repainted, 
roads  worked,  some  fences  built,  and  machinery  shed  reshingled. 

In  the  shoesnop  401  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufactured  and  854  pairs  repaired,  besides  repairs 
of  harness  and  hacks  and  twenty-eight  days  of  work  outside  by  the  shoemaker  making  trips  to 
the  railroad,  etc.    One  boy  only  could  be  detailed  to  learn  the  trade. 

In  the  laundry,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  (since  the  record  has  been  kept),  were 
beautifully  washed  and  ironed  for  the  school  40,961  articles,  an  average  of  1,552  articles  per  week, 
and  for  the  last  three  months  the  average  was  1,680  articles  per  week. 

The  children  were  carefully  instructed  and  their  morals  and  manners  closely  looked  after. 
The  industry  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  worked  in  all  depart- 
ments are  especially  commendable,  as  is  the  determination  of  the  girls  to  speak  only  English 
at  school.  The  boys  have  not  yet  acquired  that  desire  to  please  their  instructors  in  all  things 
and  banish  the  use  of  Pawnee  in  daily  conversation. 

During  the  year  the  teachers  were  all  changed  by  transfei  and  promotion,  and  after  each 
transfer  we  were  required  to  wait  from  ten  days  to  a  month  before  the  vacancy  could  be  filled. 
The  addition  of  the  kindergarten  was  a  much  needed  improvement.  The  class  work  has  been 
characterized  by  strength  and  animation,  and  in  most  departments  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  Especial  pains  were  taken  and  much  skill  and  taste  exhibited  in  the  decoration  of 
the  chapel  and  schoolrooms.  A  "long-felt  want "  is  apianofor  the  chapel.  The  afternoon  walks 
and  outdoor  lessons  have  been  kept  up  in  all  suitable  weather. 

April  13  and  14  was  held  with  our  school  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  schools  of  this 
agency.  Besides  the  representatives  of  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  schools,  Chilocco  was  represented, 
and  President  G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater, 
favored  us  with  an  address  and  took  part  in  the  discussions.  Some  excellent  papers  were  pre- 
sented, there  was  much  good  music,  and  the  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  our  school.  The  first  evening  an  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  Pawnee  school; 
the  second  evening  by  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  schools,  twelve  children  from  each  of  those  schools 
teing  present.  In  regard  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Pawnee  school,  permit  me  to  quote  one  of 
the  town  papers: 

"Tuesday  evening's  entertainment  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  ever  given  in  this  town. 
*  *  *  The  one  thing  that  fairly  captivated  the  people  was  the  cantata  of  the  *  Gypsy  Queen ' 
by  twenty  little  Indian  girls.  Miss  Ivy  Pratt  acted  the  part  of  the  Queen.  She  sang  her  part  in 
a  voice  clear  and  sweet  that  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  The  twenty  little  girls, 
as  they  sang  the  chorus  and  danced  around  their  queen,  were  a  symphony  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Their  voices— sweet,  as  children's  voices  always  are— aided  by  the  training  they  have  received, 
made  an  impression  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  those  who  are  wont  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  unlettered 
savages  were  not  there  to  hear  and  learn  of  the  new  and  better  Indian.  Tour  reporter  has 
attended  many  school  entertainments,  but  never  among  the  whites  has  he  ever  heard  anything 
more  beautlf  uljnore  entertaining,  than  the  *  Gypsy  Queen '  as  rendered  by  our  little  dusky  sis- 
ters.11   (Time&Democrat.) 
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While  all  worked  enthusiastically,  special  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Lillie  McCoy,  the  teacher  of 
the  first  primary,  for  her  untiring  energy  and  skillful  training  of  these  children. 

The  Sunday  school  has  continued  to  improve.  A  teachers'  meeting  has  been  voluntarily  kept 
up  throughout  the  year,  and  was  well  attended.  The  children  now  enjoy  putting  their  pennies 
into  the  collection,  and  during  the  year  $31.64  was  thus  raised  and  sent  to  the  Woman's  National 
Indian  Association.  The  literature  for  the  school  is  freely  provided  by  the  employees.  At  the 
Sunday  evening  service  Bible  stories  were  taught  and  many  psalms  and  other  passages  of  scrip- 
ture committed  to  memory.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Bible  Society  many  of  the 
older  children  have  been  provided  with  Bibles. 

The  children  were  remembered  very  generously  at  Christmas  by  boxes  of  presents  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  the  Earnest  Workers,  of  New  York,  and  the  Sunday 
School  and  union  Congregational  Church,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  also  on  Washington's  Birthday 
by  the  Indian  Industrial  League,  through  Col.  J.  S.  Lockwood,  of  Boston. 

Some  of  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  hogs  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  games 
and  sporting  and  athletic  goods,  to  the  evident  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  children. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  pressing  need  of  a  school  building  containing 
assembly  and  class  rooms,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Indian  Office  still  has  this  request  under 
consideration. 

The  school  was  favored  during  the  year  by  official  visits  from  Supervisor  A.  H.  Heinemann 
and  Inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  and  J.  George  Wright. 

With  thanks  for  the  courtesies  of  your  office,  Doth  official  and  unofficial,  and  gratitude  for 
the  kindnesses  of  employees  and  clerk  in  charge,  I  am 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  Goodman,  Superintendent. 

J.  P.  WOOL.SET,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Clerk  in  Charge  of  Otoe  School. 

Otoe  Boarding  School,  June  so,  1897. 

Sir:  In  submitting  to  you  the  report  of  the  Otoe  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 
1897, 1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  advancement  in  every 
respect. 

School  was  opened  with  the  enrollment  of  09  pupils.  This  number  included  all  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  the  previous  year  except  10  advanced  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  transferred:  to 
Chilocco,  and  1  absentee,  besides  8  new  pupils  just  old  enough  to  enter  our  school.  The  absentee 
above  mentioned  was  sick  at  the  time  school  opened  and  was  not  brought  in  until  September  17. 
On  November  9  our  enrollment  was  raised  to  71.  Since  that  time  our  average  attendance  has 
been  7L    The  two  irregularities  just  referred  to  place  the  annual  average  at  /Of. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  almost  perfect,  not  even  the  very  frequent  epidemic  of  sore 
eyes  having  prevailed  among  us.  There  have  been  no  deaths.  The  employees  have  worked  faith- 
fully and  harmoniously,  ana  the  corps  of  workers  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  about  the  same  as 
that  with  which  it  began. 

Tne  national  holidays  have  been  observed  throughout  the  year,  and  the  school  closed  with  the 
usual  entertainment,  every  pupil  in  the  advanced  room  and  some  from  the  primary  department 
taking  part  in  rendering  tne  programme,  their  evident  comprehension  and  accuracy  in  so 
doing  showing  the  rapid  strides  by  which  they  have  advanced. 

A  good  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  and  a  special  programme  prepared  for  each  Sun- 
day evening's  collection  throughout  the  year. 

•There  were  many  handsome  and  useful  presents  sent  us  by  friends  of  the  school  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  pupils  at  Christmastide.  One  box  sent  from  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis  was  late  in  reaching  us.  The  presents  were  kept  over  and 
distributed  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  if  the  good  people  who  sent  them  could  have  seen  the 
gratitude  with  which  they  were  received  they  would  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  any  painstak- 
ing they  may  have  lavished  upon  the  preparation  of  so  valuable  a  box.  It  was  fully  as  much 
appreciated  as  those  boxes  that  arrived  in  time  for  our  Christmas  tree. 

The  industrial  work  has  been  well  conducted,  though  the  average  age  of  our  pupils  for  the 
past  year  was  only  8.224.    Seven  pupils  are  ready  for  transfer. 

The  land  cultivated  oonsists  of  35  acres  of  wheat,  10  of  oats,  10  of  millet,  and  5  of  garden.  The 
wheat  and  the  oats  have  been  harvested,  but  not  thrashed.  The  yield  will  be  much  better  than 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  millet  crop  does  not  promise  very  much  at  present.  The  garden 
has  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  and  we  will  have  about  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  onions  to  store  away  for  next  year.  The  orchard  will  produce  an  immense  crop  of  peaches. 
Apples  are  not  easily  raised  in  this  climate.    All  of  our  apple  trees  are  dead. 

Tne  stock  consists  of  2  mules,  8  horses,  6  hogs,  Jersey  bull,  5  cows,  and  20  common  cows  and 
yearlings.  The  mules  are  very  old  and  almost  worthless.  One  of  them  has  been  of  very  little 
service  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  our  agent  will  soon  be  authorized  to  replace  this  team  by  a 
younger  ana  more  serviceable  one.  We  were  permitted  to  sell  our  entire  stock  of  hogs,  which 
was  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  school,  and  replace  them  by  six  pure-bred 
Poland-China  hogs  from  the  Elm  Beach  Stock  Farm,  Wichita,  Kan.,  which  are  now  in  splendid 
condition  and  promise  large  returns  for  the  investment. 

The  dairy  has  produced  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  school. 

The  buildings  are  in  verygood  repair.  Some  plastering  and  painting  will  have  to  be  done 
before  school  is  reopened.  We  need,  also,  a  new  bathroom  and  a  hospital,  which  we  expect  will 
be  furnished  within  the  next  year.  The  new  fence  in  front  of  the  buildings  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  premises.  We  have  also  recently  finished  a 
storm  cave  8  by  35  feet. 

In  the  early  spring  we  planted  in  the  front  yard  150  young  cotton  wood  trees,  which  at  present 
are  growing  nicely.  Much  credit  is  due  the  lady  employees  for  the  beautiful  flowers  that  orna- 
ment the  yards. 

We  have  an  Inexhaustible  well  of  water.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  tank,  which  has  to 
supply  both  school  and  agency,  is  too  small,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  we  are  out  of  water. 
A  larger  tank  is  badly  needed.  The  two  cisterns  that  we  had  put  in  repair  last  summer  have 
furnished  soft  water  for  bath  and  toliet  purposes. 

In  conclusion  we  Wish  to  thank  our  agent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Woolsey,  for  his  assistance  and  valuable 
aid  and  advice  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
Respectfully, 

W.  J.  Mills,  Clerk  in  CJiarye, 

J.  P.  Woolsey,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Clerk  at  Pawnee. 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  June  so,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1887.  The  census  submitted 
shows  a  total  population  of  710  Indians,  of  which  there  are  339  males  and  371  females,  an  increase 
of  7  since  my  last  report  There  has  been  among:  the  Pawnees  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
line  of  agriculture  and  mode  of  living;,  but  few  prosecutions  for  disobedience  to  Territorial  laws, 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  prosecutions  for  crime  against  the  city  ordinances— all  of  these 
being  for  intoxication.  A  large  number  of  the  Pawnee  allotments  have  been  leased  to  white 
farmers  for  grazing  and  farming  purposes,  which  gives  the  individuals  who  have  these  allot- 
ments a  nfce  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  improves  their  allotments  for  themselves  and 
children. 

This  reservation  is  properly  a  grazing  country  and  a  few  of  the  Indians  are  starting  small 
herds  for  themselves.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  an  increase  in  this  industry  in  the  near  future. 
A  number  of  them  have  seen  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  orchards,  and  have  been  taught  the. 
usefulness  of  fruits  and  are  taking  an  interest  in  planting  small  orchards.    They  have  had 

Slendid  gardens  this  season,  and  are  paying  more  attention  to  gardening  than  in  former  years, 
ost  of  the  families  have  good  wells  of  water,  which  is  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Indians  have  worked  reasonably  well  during  the  year.  They  have  cultivated  1,878  acres, 
which  will  yield  them,  with  a  fair  season,  it  is  estimated,  166  bushels  of  wheat,  150  bushels  of 
oats,  36,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,160  bushels  of  potatoes.  70  bushels  of  onions,  400  bushels  t>f  beans, 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  melons  and  pumpkins.  They  have  transported  all  of  the  Government 
supplies  from  the  station,  a  distance  of  35  miles,  and  have  received  therefor  $404.24.  They  have 
sold  to  the  Government  $660  worth  of  Indian  labor  and  to  other  parties  $3,671.25  worth  of  corn, 
hay,  and  wood  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been  sawed,  for  Indians  and  improvement  of 
Indian  allotments,  150.779  feet  of  lumber  at  the  Government  sawmill  during  the  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  violent  deaths  or  suicides  among  the  tribe  the 
last  year,  and  that  polygamous  marriages  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  Indians  all  being  willing  to 
comply  with  the  Territorial  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  during  the  winter  of  1896  and  1897. 

The  statistical  report  was  forwarded  some  time  ago.    Thanking  you  for  the  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy  extended  to  me  during  the  past  four  years, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"W.  B.  \^Tebb  Clerk. 
J.  P,  W00L8ET,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Field  Matron  among  Poncas. 

August  11, 1897. 

My  work  At  the  Ponca  Reservation  began  July  3, 1896.  At  this  time  the  Poncas  hau  received 
no  money  from  the  Government  for  several  years,  I  think,  except  an  annual  payment  of  interest 
money  amounting  to  about  $4.34.  They  had  suffered  from  a  partial  failure  of  crops  three  years 
in  succession,  from  continual  censure  from  the  whites  for  conditions  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vent: and  many  other  difficulties,  and  seemed  to  have  a  settled  conviction  that  tney  could  never 
live  like  white  people,  and  most  of  them  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

The  sun  was  their  Waconga,  the  God  of  the  Indians,  with  the  elevation  of  the  cross  at  sun 
dances  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  white  man's  God.  Plural  marriages  were  being  constantly 
contracted,  and  births  and  deaths  were  so  frequent  as  to  call  for  immediate  attention. 

The  Poncas  had  at  one  time  tried  to  keep  cows,  and  had  lost  so  many  of  them  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  white  man  and  from  Texas  fever  that  they  had  concluded  they  never  wanted 
any  more.  As  a  result  many  infants  were  fed  entirely  with  tea  and  coffee  until  starvation  put 
an  end  to  their  suffering.  I  tried  Borden's  condensed  milk  diluted  with  water,  and  found  it 
unpalatable.  Other  foods  for  infants  required  milk.  I  have,  however,  found  some  canned  milk 
that,  if  diluted,  the  child  will  take.  The  mothers  need,  and  have  had,  special  instruction  with 
regard  to  care  of  nursing  bottles. 

All  the  Poncas1  dried  their  dishes  under  the  stove  on  the  floor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
But  few  of  them  were  able  to  procure  cupboards.  The  remainder  have  been  taught  to  make 
cupboards  from  boxes  given  them  by  the  post  trader,  so  that  nearly  every  family  now  wash 
their  dishes  and  put  them  up  in  a  civilized  way.  Cleanliness  has  been  urged  as  an  imperative 
necessity,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  one  middle-aged  Ponca  woman,  who  can  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  has  a  home  that  is  a  model  in  consequence.  About  twenty  keep  hens  where 
only  three  kept  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  nave  spent  127  days  in  the  field,  have  made  over  1,100  visits,  and  have  received  284  visits  from 
adult  Indians  in  my  own  home,  besides  those  from  the  members  of  the  T.  P.  S.  C.  E.  This  society 
has  had  an  average  attendance  of  18  and  has  held  a  meeting  nearly  every  Sabbath. 

A  higher  ideal  of  marriage  has  been  urged  and  a  continual  insistence  that  the  marriage  relation 
shall  be  carefully  entered  into  and  shall  De  for  life.  I  hope  to  have  the  help  of  our  new  agent  in 
this  line  of  work. 

It  seems  very  important  that  a  small  sum  of  money  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  agent 
for  the  use  of  the  matron  where  Indians  are  as  poor  as  the  Poncas  were  last  year,  as  so  small  an 
article  as  soap,  where  people  have  neither  money  nor  credit,  will  bar  the  work  of  a  field  matron 
or  oblige  her  to  draw  from  her  own  funds  to  furnish  it.  I  have  spent  over  $200  in  such  necessary 
contributions  as  this,  of  my  own  money. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Saba  E.  MrrcHEiiL, 
Field  Matron,  Ponca  Reservation, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

i  Two  Pottawatomies  are  civilized,  who  live  at  the  agency. 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  August  23, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  partial  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  1897, 
my  predecessor  having  failed  to  make  same  before  retiring  from  office. 

This  agency  is  located  in  Lincoln  County,  Okla. ,  38  miles  northeast  of  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  the  nearest  railroad  station  with  which  we  have  good  stage  connection  and 
telephone  line.  The  last  census  of  this  agency  shows  the  following  number  of 
Indians,  to  wit: 

Citizen  Pottawatomies 780 

Males  above  18  years  of  age - 206 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 224 

Children  between  6  and  16 157 

Absentee  Shawnees 493 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 124 

Females  above  14  years  of  age. _ . .  159 

Children  between  6  and  16 157 

Sac  and  Foxes _ 495 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 110 

Females  above  14  years  of  age _  149 

Children  between  6  and  16 146 

Mexican  Kickapoos 255 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 50 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 78 

Children  between  6  and  16.  _ . 83 

Iowas - 86 

Males  above  18  years  of  age _ 18 

Females  over  14  years  of  age. _ _    30 

Children  between  6  and  16 _ _  _    18 

Total  number  of  the  five  tribes  under  this  agency. 2, 109 

The  lands  now  under  control  of  this  agency  outside  of  the  Indian  allotments  are 
as  follows:  160  acres  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  reserved  for  agency  purposes;  640 
acres  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  reserved  for  Sac  and  Fox  mission  school;  476  acres 
1  mile  south  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  reserved  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school;  479 
acres  2  miles  from  Mc Cloud,  Okla.,  reserved  from  Kickapoo  lands  for  school  and 
agency  purposes.  All  of  the  five  tribes  under  this  agency  have  taken  their  lands 
in  severalty. 

The  Kansas  Band  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  yet  living  in  the  same  old 
Indian  style,  huddled  together  in  a  small  village,  living  in  reed  and  bark  houses, 
and  wearing  blankets.  They  farm  but  little  of  their  lands  and  refuse  to  lease  their 
allotments  to  white  men,  claiming  it  does  not  belong  to  them  in  severalty,  but  is 
held  by  them  in  common,  and  they  must  keep  the  white  man  out.  It  is,  however, 
becoming  perceptible  that  they  know  their  several  allotments,  as  a  trespasser  is 
immediately  reported  by  the  allottee  on  whose  land  the  trespasser  maybe  located. 
The  backwardness  of  the  Kansas  Band  is  due  to  the  bad  influence  of  about  four  of 
the  leading  men,  who  have  always  been  opposed  to  any  kind  of  progress  among  the 
people  of  their  tribe. 

The  balance  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  more  progressive.  They  are  leasing 
much  of  their  lands  to  white  men,  and  are  getting  some  fine  farms  opened  where 
heretofore  it  has  been  a  wilderness.  Some  of  them  are  farming  "small  parcels  of 
land  on  their  allotments,  have  built  some  very  good  houses,  and  done  considerable 
fencing.  They  watch  their  lessees  very  closely,  and  see  that  all  improvement  con- 
tracts m  the  leases  are  fulfilled.  They  make  complaint  if  the  lands  are  not  prop- 
erly cultivated,  and  take  an  interest  that  heretofore  has  never  been  manifested. 
By  seeing  the  success  of  the  white  lessees  they  are  encouraged  to  try  farming 
themselves,  and  will  in  time,  with  these  associations,  be  encouraged  to  farm  for 
themselves. 

The  Iowa  Indians  have  most  of  their  lands  leased  to  white  men.  They  farm  but 
little,  and  live  on  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  and  money  derived  from  their  leases. 
Their  lands  are  being  put  into  a  fine  state  of  cultivation  by  the  lessees. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  are  very  much  scattered,  having  left  their  allot- 
ments on  account  of  taxes.  They  have  always  been  self-supporting,  farmed  some, 
and  had  nice  bunches  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  excessive  taxation  discouraged 
many,  who  left  their  allotments  and  have  gone  to  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations 
in  the  Iridian  Territory.  Some  have  relinquished  their  allotments  here  and  been 
enrolled  with  the  Creeks  or  Cherokees,  some  have  sold  all  but  80  aczes  of  their 
original  allotments,  while  others  have  leased  their  lands. 
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Big  Jim's  Band  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  are  good  workers  and  self-supporting, 
but  refuse  to  go  onto  their  allotments.  They  live  in  villages  and  cultivate  land  in 
patches.  A  few  of  them  are  now  drawing  away  from  Big  Jim,  and  I  am  satisfied  as 
soon  as  his  rule  can  be  broken  they  will  make  rapid  strides  in  the  way  of  progress. 

The  Citizen  Pottawatomie  Indians  are  rapidly  selling  or  leasing  their  lands, 
many  having  already  sold  all  but  80  acres  of  their  original  allotment.  The  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  very  injudiciously  spent,  and  really  does 
them  no  more  good  than  the  land  did  in  its  wild  state.  Those  who  lease  their  lands 
are  getting  a  fair  income,  and  in  most  cases  the  land  is  being  put  into  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  With  good  white  lessees  among  these  Indians,  they  are  able  to  see 
the  advantage  of  industry  and  the  value  of  land.  It  will  undoubtedly  bring  them 
to  realize  that  they  can  use  the  lands  and  work  to  an  advantage  themselves.  There 
are  a  number  of  allotments  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  improved  by  them- 
selves that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country. 

The  Kickapoo  Indians  have  been  self-supporting,  but  since  the  allotments  have 
been  made  tney  have  become  indolent  and  troublesome.  They  have  been  led  to 
disregard  the  agency  by  white  men,  located  near  them,  who  pretend  to  be  their 
friends,  but  who  really  are  only  seeking  some  way  to  get  hold  of  what  little  funds 
these  poor  people  yet  have  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Whisky  peddlers 
and  deputy  United  States  marshals,  have  done  much  to  discourage  these  people, 
by  getting  them  drunk,  placing  them  under  arrest,  and  taking  their  property 
for  whisky  and  costs.  What  is  known  as  the  progressive  band  of  the  Eickapoos 
are  doing  fairly  well.  They  have  good  crops  on  their  land  and  work  at  anything 
they  can  get  to  do.  They  are  sending  tbeirchildren  to  school  and  are  making  some 
progress.  The  kicking  band  of  the  Eickapoos  are  worse  than  before  the  allotments 
were  made.  Tb  ey  did  not  want  their  lands  allotted,  and  yet  claim  they  will  not  take 
them.  They  live  in  a  little  village  by  themselves  and  have  a  few  squaw  patches. 
They  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Shawnee  or  roaming  about  among  other  tribes 
of  Indians.  They  do  no  business  with  this  agency,  having  a  special  agent  detailed 
to  care  for  them. 

The  two  boarding  schools  under  this  agency  are  doing  a  splendid  work.  They 
had  a  large  attendance  during  the  past  year,  and  I  hope  will  exceed  all  former 
reports  in  point  of  attendance  this  year. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  school  buildings,  with  a  few  needed  repairs,  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  school  buildings  are  in  a  sad  state  of  repair  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  put  the  school  in  shape  until  new  buildings  are  erected.  The  present 
one  is  crowded  beyond  capacity,  and  wholly  unfit  for  school  purposes  such  as  are 
required.  < 

The  Kickapoo  Mission,  supported  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  located  about  45 
miles  southwest  from  this  agency,  is  doing  a  good  work.  They  have  a  number  of 
Kickapoo  children  in  their  school  and  exert  much  good  influence  over  many  of  the 
older  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  is  located  65  miles  south  of  this  agency,  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County.  This  school  is  attended  principally  by  Pottawatomie  Indian  children, 
it  being  the  only  school  for  the  Pottawatomies.  They  have  capacity  for  about  100 
boys  and  girls  and  their  work  with  them  is  very  beneficial. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  render  a  more  complete  report  and  an  improved  condition 
of  these  Indians  for  1898,  and  expressing  due  appreciation  of  the  consideration 
your  office  has  shown  this  agency,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Lee  Patrick, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OP  GRANDE  RONDE 

AGENCY. 

Grande  Ronde  School,  Oregon, 

August  17,  1897. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  school. 

Quiet,  steady  progress  has  characterized  our  school  work  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  until  more  than  100  names  are  upon  the  roll. 
The  highest  enrollment  during  any  one  quarter  has  been  91.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been  71f ,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  every  child  of 
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school  age  (with  the  exception  of  two  girls)  in  school  the  past  year.    The  parents 
of  these  girls  have  promised  ine  that  they  will  send  them  the  coming  year. 

The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  has  been  satisfactory.  Their 
conduct  has  at  all  times  been  remarkably  good. 

Of  their  industrial  work  I  can  speak  highly.  They  are  willing  and  obedient, 
ready  at  all  times  to  follow  their  instructors  and  to  do  what  they  can.  On  the 
school  farm  about  4  acres  iiave  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  about  2  acres  in 
garden  vegetables.  I  think  from  present  appearances  we  will  have  a  fairly  good 
crop.  The  industries  taught  are  farming  and  gardening,  how  to  use  farm  imple- 
ments and  tools,  butter  making,  dressmaking  and  sewing  generally,  baking, 
cooking,  and  to  manage  kitchen  and  dining  room  details,  washing  and  ironing, 
care  of  stock,  cutting  and  sawing  wood,  etc. 

The  household  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Eugenie  M. 
Edwards,  have  progressed  nicely.  The  children  seem  to  be  much  interested  in 
their  work,  and  I  think  all  regard  her  as  their  trusted  friend. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  and  employees  at  this  school  during  the  year  has  been 
exceptionally  good. 

Schoolroom  work. — I  can  report  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  schoolroom  work. 
The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  efforts,  and  the  pupils  have 
advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies.  Shortly  after  opening  last  fall  I  sent  5  of  my 
pupils,  2  girls  and  3  boys,  to  the  Chemawa  Indian  training  school,  and  we  have 
several  more  ready  for  the  coming  year. 

Kitchen  and  dining  rooms. — Last  fall  I  made  an  entire  change  in  these  rooms, 
enlarging  both  of  them,  and  instead  of  the  boys  and  girls  eating  in  separate  rooms, 
we  have  them  all  in  one  large  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted  room.  In  place  of 
one  table  the  whole  length  of  the  room  with  long  uncomfortable  benches  to  sit  on 
as  before,  we  now  have  ten  tables,  with  chairs,  seating  eight  or  ten  children  at 
each  table,  one  of  the  larger  boys  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  a  girl  at  the  other 
end,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  and  see  that  the  children  at  their  respective 
tables  get  plenty  to  eat  and  conduct  themselves  in  proper  manner.  The  children 
are  delighted  with  the  present  arrangement;  also  their  parents,  who  visit  them, 
express  themselves  as  being  greatly  pleased.  As  one  old  Indian  said  to  me  one 
day  after  visiting  the  school,  •'  Well,  Doctor,  I  have  been  to  the  school,  and  it  made 
me  think  that  I  was  looking  in  the  dining  room  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Portland." 
I  hardly  think  that  you  could  find  in  the  State  two  rooms  devoted  to  feeding  the 
same  number  of  "children"  which  are  better  kept  or  where  the  food  is  better 
prepared  or  better  relished. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  here  has  moved  on 
most  satisfactorily  and  harmoniously.  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
universal  confidence  shown  me  by  my  school  employees,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  stating  that  their  cordial  support  and  cooperation  have  been  of  great  help  to  me 
in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties. 

Herewith  inclosed  please  find  statistical  reports  for  school  and  reservation,  also 
census,  which  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year,  caused  by  a  family  leaving 
and  going  to  southern  Oregon. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  with  which  I  have  been  favored  in  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Andrew  Kershaw, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreo.,  August  25, 1897, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this 
agency,  the  work  done  during  the  year,  and  the  needs  of  the  agency  and  schools 
for  the  coming  year. 

One  year  ago  to-day  I  relieved  Special  Agent  Shelby  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  my  office.  It  has  been  a  year  of  unremitting  toil  and  effort  to  promote  the  high- 
est interests  of  these  Indian  people  and  help  them  up  into  better  conditions  of  life 
materially,  intellectually,  and  morally.  Nor  have  our  efforts  been  in  vain ;  assisted 
by  a  large  corps  of  earnest  workers  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  from  every 
standpoint  of  observation  these  Indians  occupy  vantage  ground  over  last  year. 

First,  in  point  of  subsistence.  Then  their  fields  were  grown  over  with  weeds, 
their  fences  down,  only  100  bushels  of  wheat  to  harvest  for  bread,  and  four -fifths  of 
the  Indians  in  the  mountains  hunting  and  gathering  berries,  wo-cus,  and  wild 
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plums.  To-day  a  golden  harvest  is  ripening  for  the  sickles  and  the  ham  of  the 
reaper  is  heard  in  the  land.  We  expect  to  gather  at  least  450,000  pounds  of  wheat 
from  25,000  pounds  sown.  This,  if  ground  in  the  agency  mill,  will  produce  at 
least  300,000  pounds  of  flour ;  an  average  of  nearly  300  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  reservation.  The  yield  of  rye  and  oats  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  wheat.    These  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  market  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

More  land  has  been  fenced  and  more  buildings  erected  this  year  than  in  any 
three  former  years,  and  had  the  sawmill  at  Yainax  been  run  so  that  the  Indians 
could  have  obtained  lumber  twice  the  amount  of  building  would  have  been  done. 
Less  than  5,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut  by  the  Yainax  mill  during  the  entire 
year.  Needed  repairs  were  not  obtained  till  late  in  the  year,  and  this,  together 
with  the  want  of  a  competent  sawyer,  has  effectually  stopped  all  improvement  of 
allotments  among  the  Piutes  and  Modocs. 

Improvements. — At  the  agency  two  commodious  wood  sheds  have  been  built,  and  a 
large  commissary  erected,  110  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high.  We  hope 
to  have  it  completed  for  the  incoming  freight.  No  improvements  have  been  made 
at  Yainax,  though  greatly  needed,  for  the  want  of  lumber.  Among  the  Indians 
a  number  of  excellent  houses  have  been  built  and  are  in  process  of  erection. 

Stock  raising —The  Indians  are  giving  increased  attention  and  care  to  their  stock, 
by  fencing  their  allotments  and  putting  up  a  larger  amount  of  hay  than  usual  for 
winter  use.    Their  herds  of  cattle  show  a  marked  increase  during  the  past  year;  a 
careful  estimate  places  it  at  1,000,  the  present  number  being  3,500.    Horses,  3,500 
and  swine,  300;  double  the  number  of  last  year. 

Agency  and  school  herd. — One  year  ago  there  was  not  a  horned  animal  on  the 
reservation  belonging  to  the  Government  save  two  superannuated  oxen.  Acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  late  last  fall  the  agent  purchased  a 
splendid  herd  of  40  cows  and  2  thoroughbred  bulls,  consisting  of  red  and  roan 
Durhams.  Already  we  have  an  increase  of  30  calves.  From  this  herd  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter. 

Schools. — There  are  two  boarding  schools  on  the  reservation,  one  among  the 
Klamaths  at  the  agency,  the  other  among  the  Modocs  and  Piutes,  40  miles  east  of 
the  agency.  In  both  of  these  schools  efficient  work  has  been  done  by  capable  and 
painstaking  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  discipline  has  been  good;  the 
children  cheerful  and  obedient,  doing  the  work  assigned  them  well,  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  reports  show  that  152  chil- 
dren were  in  attendance  during  the  year  at  the  Klamath  school  and  103  at  the 
Yainax  school. 

The  attendance  at  the  Yainax  school  could  be  increased  to  140  if  we  had  the 
room.  To  provide  for  these  additional  children  and  meet  the  present  wants  of 
this  school  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a  two-story  building,  with  a  commodious 
schoolroom,  dining  hall,  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and  dormitories  for  the 
girls  on  the  second  floor,  with  rooms  for  matron  and  assistants.  The  cost  need 
not  be  more  than  $4,000. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  reports  of  schools  from  Superintendents  Carter 
and  Egbert. 

Industries. —All  treaty  allowances  ceased  twelve  years  ago.  The  Indians  are 
thrown  largely  upon  their  own  resources  for  a  living.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
industrious  and  law-abiding  people.  They  derive  their  subsistence  from  stock 
raising,  agriculture,  freighting,  etc.  Stock  raising  will  always  be  the  most  remu- 
nerative occupation,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of  the  grasses 
on  the  reservation.  On  account  of  the  frosts,  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on 
successfully  among  the  Klamaths  on  the  western  part  of  the  reservation. 

Freight— The  Indians  hauled  all  the  freight  last  year  for  the  schools  and  agency 
from  Ager,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  earning  $2,500.  Out  of  175,000  pounds 
of  freight  delivered  not  $20  worth  of  freight  was  damaged  or  lost.  They  are 
greatly  rejoiced  over  the  recent  news  from  the  Indian  Office,  informing  them  that 
they  are  to  have  the  hauling  of  the  freight  for  the  present  year. 

Census. — I  herewith  transmit  the  census,  just  completed  and  prepared  with  great 
care.  With  the  aid  of  the  United  States  allotting  agent,  Maj.  Charles  E.  Worden, 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  most  correct  census  that  has  ever  been  reported 
from  this  office. 

Total  number  of  Indians 1,020 

Males  over  18  years  of  age _# * 259 

Females  over  14  years  of  age    370 

Children  between  6  and  16 232 

This  is  an  increase  over  last  year's  census  of  59. 

Missionary  work. — The  religious  instruction  of  these  Indians  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    One  missionary  from  this  body,  the 
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Rev.  Thomas  Starns,  has  labored  among  these  Indians  for  the  last  three  years  with 
commendable  zeal  and  with  good  results. 

Allotments.— Ma j.  Charles  E.  Worden,  United  States  allotting  agent,  reports  that 
up  to  August  25  775  allotments  have  been  completed,  leaving  245  to  be  made  to 
finish  his  work.    He  further  states: 

I  would  advise  that,  should  the  restraining  order  served  upon  me  by  the  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Company  be  made  permanent,  the  allotment  work  cease  upon  this  reservation,  as  these 
Indians  can  not  be  located  outside  of  the  disputed  lands  without  great  injustice,  because  at  least 
50  have  improvements  already  made  upon  the  lands  claimed  by  the  company.  Have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Indians  since  I  have  been  here.  They  are  anxious  to  receive  their  allotments, 
but  will  not  leave  their  homes  upon  the  disputed  lands  without  serious  trouble,  I  am  afraid. 

Urgent  needs.— For  Klamath  school,  a  system  of  waterworks  and  heating  appara- 
tus for  laundry  and  bath  house.  For  Yainax  school,  a  building  for  girls'  dormito- 
ries, dining  room,  etc.,  as  mentioned;  two  cottages  for  doctor  and  farmer,  and 
heating  apparatus  for  laundry  and  bath  house.  For  agency  work,  a  new  engine 
and  boiler  for  the  Yainax  sawmill  and  an  experienced  sawyer  to  have  charge  of 
same. 

Statistical  report  is  herewith  transmitted. 

Thanking  you  for  the  cordial  support  given  me  and  my  employees  for  their 
hearty  cooperation,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Emery, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Klamath  School. 

Klamath  Indian  Boarding  School, 
Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  16, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Klamath  Boarding 
School,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

We  have  had  during  the  year,  in  all,  152  pupils  in  attendance,  but  the  average  was  greatly  cut 
down  by  the  policy  which  we  have  followed  of  letting  the  large  boys  leave  school  long  enough 
to  plow  the  land  and  put  in  a  crop.  It  was  thought  wise  to  encourage  them  to  industry  by  per- 
mitting them  or  their  parents  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labor.  They  took  much  interest  in 
such  work,  and  I  think  the  benefit  thus  derived  by  them  more  than  compensated  for  the  disad- 
vantage incident  to  their  absence.  During  their  absence  we  continued  our  watchful  care  over 
them,  securing  good  behavior  or  immediate  return.  Our  appropriation  will  be  sufficient,  I 
think,  for  an  increased  attendance,  which  can  be  readily  secured. 

The  household  department  is  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  matron,  who  is  in  every  respect 
competent.  Her  work  has  been  impaired  somewhat  by  frequent  and  unavoidable  changes  in 
employees.  The  girls  receive  in  this  department  all  training  necessary  to  good  housekeeping, 
and  is  similar  to  that  received  in  all  schools  of  this  importance.  The  boys  are  taught  to  keep 
their  own  building  in  order,  to  sew  on  buttons,  and  to  make  simple  repairs  in  their  clothing. 

The  literary  department  progressed  quite  pleasingly  and  was  an  improvement  over  last  year. 
The  following  report  of  Principal  Teacher  F.  G.  Butler  speaks  for  itself: 

"  Unusual  interest  in  education  has  been  manifest  the  past  year  by  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation. This  is  shown  by  the  spontaneous  increase  in  attendance,  the  total  absence  of  any  case 
of  runaway  pupils,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents  and  their  eagerness  to  get  books  for  their 
children  who  are  too  young  or  for  other  cause  are  not  in  attendance  at  school 

"The  pupils  have  made  marked  improvement  in  social  and  conversational  ability. 

"  Chapel  exercises  were  held  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  consisted  of  Scripture  reading,  singing,  recita- 
tions and  dialogues  by  the  pupils,  lectures  aad  lessons  by  the  teachers,  discussions  of  current 
news  articles,  nag  salute,  etc.  A  choir  of  pupils  assisted  In  leading  the  singing  in  chapel  exer- 
cises. Sabbath  school,  and  church. 

"Study  hour  was  devoted  mostly  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  the  following  day;  Saturday 
to  socials  for  the  pupils. 

"All  the  holidays  designated  by  the  rules  were  observed  by  appropriate  exercises  and 
attended  largely  by  the  parents. 

"Special  attention  might  be  called  to  commencement  exercises,  which  were  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  dv  those  who  attended.  The  9  graduates— 7  girls  and  2  boys— acquitted 
themselves  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

"The  grading  of  the  school  has  received  close  attention  and  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The 
primary  department,  in  charge  of  Miss  Allie  L.  Snyder,  made  excellent  progress.  In  connection 
with  her  other  work  she  voluntarily  devoted  an  hour  each  day  after  school  to  kindergarten 
work,  and  much  good  was  accomplished.  A  display  of  this  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Portland 
Institute.  The  intermediate  department,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Harrington,  and  consisting  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  completed  the  course  of  study  for  those  grades. 

"A  flourishing  Sabbath  school  was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  year,  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Agent  Emery.    Preaching  services  were  held  almost  every  Sabbath. 

"In  connection  with  the  schoolroom  work  we  have  continually  borne  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  patriotism,  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  self-respect, 
and  inculcating  principles  of  honesty  and  integrity." 

In  the  industrial  department  4  bbys  were  instructed  by  the  carpenter,  4  by  the  shoemaker,  I 
by  the  blacksmith,  and  several  boys  were  taught  the  various  duties  in  the  sawmill.  All  the 
routine  of  outside  work  incident  to  the  running  of  the  school  was  looked  after  by  the  industrial 
teacher  and  teamster,  with  the  assistance  of  the  remainder  of  the  boys.  This  included  the 
attending  to  the  stock,  preparing  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  condition  and  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  and  no  epidemic  has  visited  us  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  discipline  of  the  pupils  has  been  first  class.  They  are  mannerly  in  their 
behavior  toward  everyone  and  entirely  and  cheerfully  obedient. 
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-   We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Supervisor  J.  J.  Anderson  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  from  which  we  derived  benefit  and  received  encouragement. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  Klamath  school  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  have  earnest, 
energetic,  and  in  most  cases  efficient  employees. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  an  effective  water  system  for  culinary,  lavatory,  and  lawn  purposes. 
As  a  protection  against  fire  it  would  be  very  valuable.  Several  buildings  are  in  need  of  new 
roofs,  and  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  shingles  would  cost  less  than  the  requisite 
number  of  shingles  if  bought  on  the  market. 

Hoping  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  same  support  and  courteous  treatment  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

William  J.  Carter,  Superintendent. 

Joseph  Emery,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Yainax  School. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  July  98, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  43  of  Rules  for  Indian  Schools,  I  submit  a  report  of 
Yainax  Indian  boarding  school,  of  which  I  took  charge  May  21. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  103  pupils.  We  have  an  additional  list  of  48.  most 
of  whom  have  never  been  in  school,  who  should  be  in  attendance  next  year;  and  the  list  is 
incomplete.    About  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  been  sick  during  the  year;  3  have  died. 

These  Indians  are  comparatively  healthy,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  and  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  has  been  as  pure  as  could  be  expected.  But  sensualism  accompanies  phys- 
ical excellence,  and  to  huddle  together  in  one  building  100  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  feel 
responsible  for  their  own  reputations  is  to  furnish  conditions  which  make  it  very  difficult  for 
employees  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  rules  of  propriety. 

There  is  at  present  just  one  house  which  is  fit  for  habitation.  Most  of  the  employees  must 
either  find  room  in  the  already  overcrowded  dormitory  or  contend  with  vermin  for  the  posses- 
sion of  log  huts.  This  school  surely  does  not  deserve  accommodations  which,  in  this  beautiful 
country,  make  employees  desire  to  be  transferred  before  they  are  here  a  year. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  see  that  good  work  has  been  done.  Three  experienced  and 
exceptionally  able  and  conscientious  teachers  came  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
although  there  were  no  records  of  the  previous  year's  work,  they  made  a  diagnosis  (which  with 
the  Indian  must  be  largely  objective),  and  carried  on  the  work  with  as  little  duplication  as 
possible. 

Discipline  is  good.  The  parents,  as  a  rule,  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  children's  education, 
and  their  cooperation  is  no  small  factor  in  the  success  of  the  school. 

Outside  of  the  schoolroom  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  industrial  teacher  did  not  arrive  until  February.  The  spare  time  of  employees 
was  spent  in  repair  work.  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  cut  and  haul  wood  all  winter  to  supply 
school  stoves. 

The  plan  of  having  Indians  fix  their  own  wagon  wheels  under  supervision  is  found  to  work 
well,  and  is  developing  skill  in  numerous  individuals.  A  good  deal  of  repairing  needs  to  be  done 
on  school  buildings.    I  find  the  laundry  building  unfinished. 

It  has  taken  the  time  of  two  employees  one  month  to  put  the  sawmill  in  tolerable  condition  for 
work.  The  boiler  and  engine  have  been  in  use  and  piled  up  in  different  places  for  thirty  years. 
They  wore  out  one  steamboat  and  were  used  on  another  till  inefficient.  After  several  years1 
use  in  a  sawmill,  they  were  transferred  to  Yainax  in  a  condition  which  made  it  impossible,  with 
the  facilities,  to  repair  them.  The  mill  has  sawed  700,000  feet  of  lumber  in  four  years,  and  a  great 
many  more  days  have  been  consumed  in  repairing  than  in  running  it.  The  mill  will  not  saw  over 
3,000  feet  per  day— about  one-fifth  of  its  reputed  capacity.  If  much  sawing  is  to  be  done  for  the 
Indians,  it  will  be  economical  to  put  in  a  new  engine;  otherwise  the  entire  time  of  two  school 
employees  can  easily  be  consumed.  I  make  these  statements  about  the  sawmill  in  order  that 
delays  caused  by  an  abandoned  piece  of  machinery  may  not  reflect  on  the  efficiency  of  any 
employee. 

The  school  has  been  alloted  four  sections  of  hay  and  timber  land.  The  building  of  new  fences 
and  moving  old  ones  onto  the  new  lines  will  make  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  farmer,  whose 
entire  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  until  completed. 

The  superior  quality  of  beef  produced  from  our  native  grasses  and  the  uncertainty  of  exotic 
crops  in  this  frosty  altitude  make  it  necessary  to  depend  largely  on  native  hay  and  pasture  for 
the  support  of  our  main  industry— cattle.  Accordingly,  a  ditch  has  been  dug,  drainmg  30  acres 
of  hitherto  inaccessible  hay  lands,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  this  water  over  other 
fields,  thus  adding  to  and  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  meadow. 

Fifty-five  acres  were  sown  to  grain  in  the  spring,  but  the  yield  was  very  light.  A  few  English 
feeding  beans  were  planted.  If  they  withstand  the  constant  frost,  they  will  add  a  valuable  grain 
crop  to  our  list.  No  crop  is  grown  here  which  will  justify  swine  raising  for  market.  Jerusalem 
artichokes  will  be  tried. 

The  water  from  the  wells  and  spring  is  not  above  suspicion,  and  at  best  is  of  inferior  quality. 
There  is  no  adequate  fire  protection.    We  need  a  system  of  water  works,  and  the  supply  should 
be  drawn  from  the  hill  above  an  old  graveyard. 
Very  respectfully, 

Knott  C.  Egbert,  Superintendent. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

Siletz  Indian  Agency, 

SUetz,  Oreg.,  August  20, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  census  roll  accompanying  this  report  shows  a  population  of  486— male,  259; 
female,  227;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years:  Males, 
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64;  females,  45.  Total  school  population,  109.  Comparing  this  census  roll  with 
the  roll  for  1896  shows  a  decrease  in  total  population  of  12. 

Statistics  accompanying  this  report  have  been  carefully  collected  by  myself  and 
employees,  and  show  as  correctly  the  amount  of  live  stock  and  proaucts  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  obtain. 

My  purpose  in  this  report  is  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Indians  during  the  year.  In  July  and  August  the  hay  and  grain  crops 
were  harvested.  In  September  they  were  employed  picking  hops  and  fishing  at  the 
cannery  that  has  been  established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Siletz  River.  In  October 
and  November  some  were  still  engaged  fishing,  while  those  returned  from  hop  fields 
were  engaged  in  farm  work,  though  in  November  we  had  heavy  rains  that  impeded 
this  work  to  some  extent.  While  their  earnings  in  the  hop  fields  are  some  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  this  loss  in  wages  is  compensated  for  in  the  fact  that  much  less 
of  their  earnings  was  spent  for  whisky  than  in  the  previous  year.  During  December, 
January,  and  February  and  a  part  of  March  but  little  work  was  possible,  owing  to 
almost  continuous  rain  and  stormy  weather.  This  long-continued  winter  caused 
the  loss  of  considerable  stock  among  them. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  annual  payment  of  interest  on  trust  funds  was  made, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $5,853.  This  payment  was  a  great  relief,  especially 
to  the  old  Indians,  who  during  the  long  winter  had  exhausted  their  stock  of 
subsistence. 

The  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year— April,  May,  and  June— was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  farm  work,  with  fairly  good  results.  The  acreage  in  grain  is  less 
than  the  previous  year;  however,  the  yield  per  acre  is  mu^h  better. 

The  following  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  receipts  of  cash  during  the  year: 

Annuity  payment. $5, 853 

Beef  and  salmon  purchased  for  school 628 

Picking  hops 3,000 

Fish  sold  cannery 2,000 

Wood  for  school  and  agency 641 

Hauling  supplies _  240 

Sale  of  gram,  hay,  and  stock 2,000 

Lumber  for  school  and  agency __  200 

Earned  laboring  for  whites 1, 000 

Total _. 15,562 

While  the  Indians  have  had  nearly  one-fourth  less  cash  this  year  than  last,  the 
amount  has  been  more  judiciously  used,  and  consequently  conditions  are  equally 
as  good  if  not  better  than  usual. 

Lands  of  deceaied  allottees. — I  beg  again  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office 
to  the  confusion  and  caviling  among  Indians  claiming  to  be  heirs  to  the  lands  of 
deceased  allottees.  I  find  by  comparing  the  allotment  schedule  with  census  roll 
just  completed  that  116  allottees  have  died  since  the  allotment  was  completed  in 
1872,  making  a  total  of  something  over  9,000  acres  of  allotted  lands  for  them  to 
cavil  over.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  question  as  to  who  the  legal  heirs  are,  but 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  are  a  number  of  claimants,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  what  the  relationship  of  any  of  the  claimants  is  to  the  deceased.  They 
frequently  claim  each  other  to  be  brothers  when  they  are  only  members  of  the 
same  tribe.  This  matter  is  now  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  will  grow 
more  annoying  unless  some  simpler  and  less  expensive  method  of  adjustment  is 
devised  than  now  exists— that  of  applying  to  the  State  courts  to  determine  who 
the  heirs  are,  which  is  usually  expensive,  so  much  so  that  it  practically  excludes 
the  Indian  from  any  means  of  determining  his  rights. 

Educational  work. — In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in  the  Siletz  Board- 
ing School  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  least  the  usual  advancement  has 
been  made,  and  while  our  attendance  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  year,  the  work  has 
been  satisfactory.  Our  average  attendance  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  ses- 
sion is  63  -f- .  This  is  a  smaller  attendance  than  any  year  since  I  have  been  in  charge. 
Some  of  the  parents  have  absolutely  refused  to  place  their  children  in  school; 
they  understand  that  we  have  no  power  to  compel  attendance.  The  aversion  of 
some  of  the  Indians  to  education  and  the  frequent  changes  of  employees  are  the 
principal  causes  that  have  impeded  the  progress.  While  I  believe  in  transfers  for 
promotion  based  solely  on  merit,  and  can  urge  no  objection  when  made  on  these 
grounds,  I  am  confident  that  the  frequent  changes  at  this  school  have  been  detri- 
mental. 

In  the  industrial  department  we  have  only  the  school  farm  and  stock  to  instruct 
the  boys  in.    Having  no  shops,  the  whole  time  of  the  industrial  teacher  has  been 
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devoted  to  instructing  the  boys  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  field  crops  and 
the  care  of  the  stock. 

The  want  of  sufficient  room  for  both  pupils  and  employees  is  very  seriously  felt. 
The  erection  of  a  building  with  about  seven  rooms  for  employees  would  relieve  us, 
as  it  would  give  an  equal  number  of  rooms  in  the  boarding  hall  that  could  be  util- 
ized for  sleeping  apartments  for  pupils,  greatly  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  dormitories.    A  small  hospital  building  with  two  wards  is  much  needed. 

The  water  supply  has  been  ample  for  the  past  year.  During  the  vacation  months 
of  last  year  we  laid  pipe  1.18  miles  to  a  spring,  and  have  a  constant  flow  of  water 
running  into  a  tank  on  a  tower  40  feet  high  on  the  school  grounds. 

Employees,  both  agency  and  school,  have  very  cheerfully  and  faithfully  per- 
formed their  duties. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  a  building  be  erected  for  employees'  quarters, 
and  also  a  hospital  building.  These  are  very  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  pupils  and  employees. 

My  thanks  are  due  the  Indian  Office  for  the  support  given  me  in  my  efforts  to 
advance  these  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  Beal  Gaither, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Siletz  School. 


* 


Liberty  Industrial  School,  July  20, 1896. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  rule  42, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report: 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  here  the  9th  of  March  and  found  a  system  of  order  and  method  pre- 
vailing which  does  credit  to  my  assistants  and  predecessors. 

I  find  the  school  to  be  one  of  hitch  grade  as  compared  with  the  average  Indian  school.  The 
pupils  seem  much  like  white  children  m  many  respects.  They  never  use  a  word  of  the  Indian 
language,  but  speak  the  English  tongue  correctly,  fluently,  and  often  elegantly.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  the  pupils  evince  a  degree  of  culture  and  moral  and  religious  training  seldom  found 
in  a  reservation  boarding  school;  they  are  all  good  and  willing  workers  and  seem  anxious  to 
excel.  m 

The  buildings  seem  to  be  in  fair  condition,  only  needing  the  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  of 
twelve  years'  service. 

The  water  supply  has  been  of  a  poor  quality  and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
the  school,  and  much  of  the  sickness  in  the  school  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  using  it; 
but  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  agent  and  the  liberality  of  our  friends  at  Washington 
for  a  bountiful  supply  in  prospective. 

We  have  a  fine  school  farm  located  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Siletz  River.  The  school  stock 
consists  of  17  cows,  14  calves,  5  yearlings,^  steers,  2  heifers,  3  horses,  and  about  30  swine.  The 
lard  for  school  use  has  been  entirely  furnished  from  our  own  resources  without  extra  expense 
to  the  Government.  The  flow  of  milk  through  summer  furnishes  the  children  with  a  healthful 
beverage  besides  a  good  supply  of  butter. 

The  farm  and  garden  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  assisted  by  the 
superintendent,  nas  been  a  success.  Many  useful  lessons  in  the  proper  care  of  stock  ana  the 
cultivation  of  the  garden  and  farm  have  been  imparted.  The  superintendent,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  boys,  has  converted  a  waste  strip  of  land  covered  with  ferns,  stumps,  brush,  and 
weeds  into  a  fruitful  garden. 

I  would  recommend  that  one  or  more  shops  be  added  to  the  school  plant,  that  the  mechanical 
talent  of  our  boys  may  be  called  out  and  given  a  chance  for  development.  A  carpenter  shop 
with  an  able  instructor  would  be  of  practical  and  lasting  benefit  to  both  the  school  and  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  reservation. 

This  is  a  heavily  timbered  country  and  whatever  instructions  will  assist  the  pupils  to  develop 
and  utilize  this  valuable  resource  will  tend  directly  to  their  material  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Whatever  assistance  the  Government  is  pleased  to  grant  us  along  these  lines  will  surely  not  be 
misplaced. 

The  wood  supply  for  the  school,  which  in  the  past  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Department,  and  now  instead  of  a  few  loads  of  water-soaked  wood,  drawn  at 
irregular  intervals,  we  have  delivered  a  year's  supply  at  a  proper  season,  of  sound  fir  and  vine- 
maple  wood.  The  cutting  of  the  wood  for  the  stoves  is  done  with  a  circular  saw,  the  power 
being  furnished  by  a  steam  engine.  Through  the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  our  agent 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office  the  above  change  has  been  effected. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  parents  to  have  the  help  of  their  children  during  hop-picking 
time,  the  school  vacation  has  been  ordered  to  occur  during  August  and  September. 

There  have  been  six  deaths  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  five  of  them  occurring  since  Jan- 
uary. The  symptoms  in  each  case  seemed  to  be  similar.  Aside  from  the  above-named  cases 
the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good. 

If  the  sewerage  system  prevailing  here  could  be  kept  in  order,  it  surely  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  school,  but  being  of  a  cheap  grade,  and  there  being  insufficient  water  to  flush  it,  it  has 
proven  otherwise. 

The  matron's  department  has  been  looked  after  with  care.  The  girls  have  been  taught  many 
useful  lessons  in  matters  pertaining  to  manners,  neatness,  cleanliness,  etc.,  and  much  care 
is  manifested  by  them  in  dressing  the  hair  in  the  most  artistic  and  approved  forms.  The  sew- 
ing department  has  been  ably  conducted,  and  the  Indian  maidens  manifest  no  small  degree  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  machine.  The  culinary  department  has  received  especial  care, 
and  many  useful  lessons  in  this  most  useful  of  domestic  industries  have  been  acquired.  The 
school  dairy  supplies  an  abundance  of  milk  through  the  summer  months,  which  gives  the 
girls  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  useful  art  of  butter  making.  The  laundering  has  been  done  by 
a  native,  assisted  by  the  girls.   A  chaldron  boiler  is  much  needed  to  make  the  laundry  a  success. 
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The  literary  work  has  been  ably  and  successfully  conducted  by  our  efficient  teachers,  assisted 
by  the  superintendent.  The  grading  has  received  especial  attention,  and  the  classification  is 
such  as  to  enable  the  teachers  to  economize  their  time  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  pupils.  The 
advancement  of  the  school  has  been  rapid  and  quite  satisfactory.  Literary  exercises,  consisting 
of  recitations,  essays,  and  the  reading  of  selections,  have  been  instituted.  In  these  exercises 
the  pupils  evince  a  growing  interest. 

Because  of  past  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  duty,  I  do  hereby  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  the  present  employe  force. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and  the  Department  for  the  substantial  aid 
received,  Iremain,  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  Vincent  Graves,  Superintendent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg.,  September  i,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Umatilla 
Agency. 

Indians  generally  improving. — Looking  back  over  a  period  of  four  years,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  say  that  my  Indians,  as  a  whole,  have  made  considerable  progress. 
During  the  four  years  just  past  quite  a  number  of  them  have  built  houses,  many 
have  improved  their  habits  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  there  is  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses  and  tepees.  Their  pride  in  gardens  and 
small  patches  of  grain  has  grown  and  continues  to  grow.  This  state  of  improve- 
ment has  been  more  marked  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  efforts  in  this  direction,  my  constant  and  persistent  urging  to  make 
these  improvements,  have  proven  thus  resultful. 

Indians,  how  improved. — Anyone  entering  the  service  and  expecting  to  make  any 
perceptible  change  or  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Indian  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion will  find  that  it  takes  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept "  to  accom- 
plish anything,  and  one,  though  ever  so  much  interested  in  the  work,  is  liable  to 
become  discouraged  before  the  results  of  his  labors  become  manifest,  and  even 
then  he  must  not  become  negligent,  or  his  success  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  sad 
failure.  The  first  step  toward  improving  the  Indian  is  to  win  his  confidence  and 
rdspect.  Without  these  no  improvement  is  possible,  and  the  administration  of  an 
agent  or  of  others  having  him  in  charge  will  be  a  farce  and  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Hence,  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Indian,  either  practically  or 
morally,  one  must  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  will  at  once  commend  him 
as  a  practical  or  moral  man. 

Boundary.— The  Umatilla  Reservation  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  line  estab- 
lished by  a  legal  survey,  on  the  north  partly  by  surveyor's  line  and  partly  by  Wild 
Horse  Creek  on  the  northeast,  on  the  east  and  south  by  a  like  surveyor's  line,  with  the 
Blue  Mountains  as  a  background. 

Soil  and  scenery. — The  south  and  east  parts  of  the  reservation,  which  are  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  well  timbered  with  pine,  tamarack,  hemlock,  and 
fir.  The  timber  land  and  the  foothills  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  reserva- 
tion, there  being  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  acres  of  farm  land.  This  farm 
land  lies  between  the  foothills  on  the  south  and  east  and  the  white  settlements  on 
the  north  and  west,  with  the  swift  Umatilla  River  running  through  from  east  to 
west.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  also  runs  through  the  reservation  along  the 
river.  The  river  bottom,  or  flat,  averages  one-half  mile  in  width  and  is  heavily 
timbered  with  cottonwood  and  hawthorn.  This  land,  as  a  rule,  is  very  rich,  but 
little  of  it  is  in  cultivation  owing  to  the  thick  growth  of  timber  thereon.  Then 
vast  bodies  of  it  are  gravel  or,  rather,  rounded,  water-washed  bowlders  deposited 
by  the  Umatilla  River,  which  annually  changes  its  bed.  Leaving  this  flat  and 
ascending,  in  most  places  almost  by  climbing  a  steep  bluff  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  you  reach  a  terrace,  the  surface  of  which  is  comparatively  level  and  the 
larger  portion  thereof  is  ideal  wheat  and  barley  land.    It  also  produces  fine  potatoes. 

Standing  on  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  south  one  can  view 
the  entire  farming  land  on  the  reservation  spreading  out  like  an  immense  patch- 
work quilt,  some  pieces  summer-fallowed  and  some  in  wheat.  Through  the  mid- 
dle, running  from  east  to  west,  the  Umatilla  River,  like  a  silver  thread,  bisects 
the  continuous  strip  of  thick  green  brush  and  timber,  emerging  on  the  east  from 
between  a  pair  of  bluffs  and  concealed  from  view  between  a  similar  pair  of  bluffs 
near  the  city  of  Pendleton.  Far  off  to  the  west,  Mounts  Hood,  Adams,  and 
Tacoma  stand  like  silent  sentinels,  wrapped  in  their  white  robes  from  year  to  year, 
lending  enchantment,  majesty,  and  grandeur  to  this  picturesque  landscape.  #  But 
let  me  descend  from  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  get  back  to  the  Indians* 
the  subject  of  this  report. 
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Present  end  prospective  prepress. — The  present  year  has  been  qtrite  gratifying.  While 
very  few  Indians  have  raised  wheat,  a  good  many  have  made  hay,  and  in  larger 

auantities  than  ever  before,  some  having  made  as  much  as  100  tons.  There  is  no 
oubt  in  my  mind  that  with  proper  encouragement  and  with  a  fair  price  for  wheat 
Quite  a  number  of  them  will  in  the  near  future  be  raising  wheat  for  the  market. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  will  be  the  costly  machinery  requisite  in  harvesting 
the  crop.  But  many  have  expressed  their  intention  to  put  their  land  in  wheat,  if 
the  prices  remain  good,  do  the  plowing  and  seeding,  and  then  hire  some  one  to  do 
the  cutting  and  threshing.  I  encourage  this  plan  all  I  can,  and  hope  to  see  blanket 
Indians  in  the  near  future  raising  wheat  for  the  market. 

Intemperance,  its  ebb  and  flow. — Owing  to  the  decision  of  the  State  courts  here  about 
two  years  ago  that  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  illegal,  order  and  discipline 
upon  the  reservation  have  been  out  of  question,  and  scores  of  Indians  made  the 
public  highway  between  Pendleton  and  the  agency  hideous  with  their  peculiar 
yells,  especially  on  Saturday  evenings.  While  an  Indian  is  generally  harmless, 
drunk  or  sober,  women  and  strangers  were  rather  uneasy  when  traveling  the 
reservation  road  alongside  the  drunken,  disorderly  Indians.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  reduced  many  Indians  and  their  families  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  would 
have  continued  much  longer,  but  during  the  fall  of  last  year  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Lowell,  judge  of  the  State  district  court,  called  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  State  law  making  it  a  crime  to  furnish  intoxicating 
liquors  to  an  Indian,  and  instructed  them  to  find  true  bills  wherever  the  proof  jus- 
tified the  same.  This  temporarily  checked  almost  entirely  the  sale  of  whisky  to 
Indians.  But  the  dealers  pretty  soon  began  to  risk  it,  and  the  practice  became 
pretty  general  until  Congress  passed  the  recent  law  on  the  subject  of  selling  liquor 
to  Indians,  whether  allotted  or  unallotted.  '  This  law  also  checked  the  whisky 
traffic  for  a  while,  but  soon  the  whisky  men  resumed  the  old  practice,  which  is 
still  in  vogue,  or  at  least  the  Indian  obtains  all  the  whisky  he  wants,  and  gets 
beastly  drunk,  and  again  the  reservation  roads  are  lined  with  genuine  drunken 
Indians. 

Intemperance,  its  cause  and  cure. — Those  who  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
situation  will  wonder  why  such  is  the  case,  when  there  are  both  a  United  States 
and  a  State  law  to  help  prevent  this  state  of  affairs.  But  there  is  nothing  to  won- 
der at.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  that  tender  feeling  toward  the  Indian  in  the 
people  who  live  in  the  West,  and  have  known  him  from  infancy,  that  exists 
among  the  people  who  have  never  seen  him,  except,  perhaps,  on  exhibition,  and 
are  familiar  with  his  characteristic  features  only  from  pen  pictures.  Those  who 
live  near  him  and  come  in  contact  with  him  in  daily  dealings  treat  him,  as  a  rule, 
fairly  well.  But  that  idea  of  his  being  "the  noble  man  of  the  forest,"  in  the 
sense  of  his  being  noble,  is  accepted  by  them  with  a  good-natured,  broad  smile 
and  a  winking  eye.  The  charitable  inclination  to  elevate  the  Indian  does  not 
exist  here.  The  Indian  does  well  when  accepted  at  par,  and  it  is  not  at  all  desir- 
able to  prosecute  a  respectable  saloonkeeper  for  the  sake  of  a  debauched  Indian. 
Then  those  who  drink  procure  their  whisky  on  the  sly  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
drinking  Indian  to  "  give  away"  the  man  who  furnished  him  the  whisky;  and  if 
he  does,  it  is  the  drunken  .Indian's  word  against  the  white  man,  and  an  Indian's 
word  placed  on  the  scale  against  the  word  of  a  respectable  white  saloonkeeper 
amounts  to  nothing.  Sometimes  when  pitted  against  a  hobo,  the  Indian's  word 
prevails.    This  is  natural  in  all  climes  and  among  all  peoples. 

As  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  whiskyty  Indians,  in  some  cases,  and  I  think  in 
most  cases,  the  Indian  will  strike  a  hobo,  give  him  a  dollar  to  get  whisky ;  the 
hobo  will  bring  him  a  50-cent  bottle  of  alcohol,  the  Indian  will  add  water  to  it  and 
make  a  dollar's  worth  out  of  it.  When  questioned,  he  will  readily  say  he  got  it 
from  a  hobo,  and,  in  most  cases,  as  readily  say  he  would  not  know  the  man  if  he 
were  to  see  him  again.  The  saloonkeeper  to  immunize  himself  against  convic- 
tion, has  a  back  room  to  his  saloon;  the  Indian  enters  a  back  door,  is  furnished 
with  whisky,  not  seeing  even  who  furnished  it  to  him. 

While  I  do  all  I  can  to  apprehend  parties  who  sell  whisky  to  Indians,  the  only 
way  to  get  at  some  cases  is  to  have  occasionally  a  secret  detective  to  visit  saloons 
near  reservations.  A  man  in  that  capacity,  conscientiously  discharging  his  duty, 
could  soon  get  up  proof  to  convict,  and  a  few  convictions  of  prominent  saloon  men 
would  soon  cure  the  evil. 

Indian  courts.— I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  reestablishment  of  Indian  court  on  this 
reservation  by  the  Department  has,  in  a  measure,  checked  indiscriminate  drinking 
by  Indians.  They  do  not  drink  so  freely  when  they  have  to  work  out  a  fine  for 
being  drunk.  These  courts  ought  to  exist  as  long  as  there  is  an  agency  and  until 
final  patent  issues.  These  courts  are  a  potent  factor  in  preserving  order,  and  can 
not  be  dispensed  with  without  moral  and  financial  detriment  to  the  Indian. 
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Marriages.— For  nearly  two  years,  since  the  Indian  court  has  been  discontinued, 
marriages  among  the  Indians  have  been  according  to  "Indian  custom,"  and, 
legally  speaking,  quite  a  number  are  living  in  adultery.  Before  the  Indian  court 
was  discontinued  this  practice  was  being  rapidly  discarded,  and  now  that  the  court 
is  reestablished,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  this  practice  will  be  eradi- 
cated altogether.  Many  small  misdemeanors  have  been  committed,  mostly  by 
drinking  Indians,  during  the  discontinuance  of  the  Indian  court,  their  crimes  gen- 
erally consisting  of  taking,  without  permission,  some  other  Indian's  horse,  saddle, 
or  blanket  and  "  soaking"  it  for  whisky  or  for  a  dollar  or  two  to  get  whisky  with. 
The  Indian  court  remedies  this  evil  to  a  great  extent.  Its  reestablishment  has 
been  hailed  with  joy  by  the  better  class  of  Indians,  as  it  is  an  unheard-of  occur- 
rence for  an  Indian  to  prosecute  another  Indian  in  civil  courts,  where  they  have  to 
employ  lawyers  and  pay  cutthroat  fees;  but  in  the  Indian  court  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  to  say  that  complete  justice  and  equity 
are  dispensed  with  as  much  exactness,  or  rather  more  so  than  in  any  court  in  the 
land.  Lawyers  have  not  practiced  in  the  court  yet,  except  sometimes  one  Indian 
would  employ  another  Indian,  who  is  a  good  talker,  to  defend  him.  But  the 
practice  is  not  general,  nor  is  it  remunerative. 

Reciprocity  the  best  policy. — It  has  been  my  policy  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  so  far  there 
has  prevailed  a  general  mutual  good  feeling.  There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to 
this  end  as  to  see  that  the  whites  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  and  the  Jndian 
those  of  the  whites.  Nothing  is  more  permanently  injurious  to  an  Indian  than 
the  policy  of  catering  to  his  caprices  to  win  his  friendship  and  to  contend  for  him 
in  a  manner  that  would  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
question — one  being  the  wrong  side  and  the  other  his  side.  To  teach  him  the 
golden  rule  and  have  him  practice  it  benefits  the  Indian  and  the  one  that  teaches 
him. 

Nonreservation  schools. — It  has  been  my  experience  with  those  of  my  Indian  pupils 
who  have  attended  nonreservation  schools  that  they  are  decidedly  far  ahead  of 
those  whose  school  life  ends  with  the  reservation-school  course  of  instructions. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  reservation  schools  the  children  are  surrounded 
by  and  see  every  day  the  careless,  shiftless,  easy  life  of  the  older  Indians,  and  long 
for  school  days  to  end,  so  they  can  take  up  the  same  life  and  perpetuate  its  exist- 
ence, and  many  of  them  do  so  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  when  they  quit  school 
for  good  make  this  mode  of  living  their  permanent  pursuit;  but  in  the  nonreser- 
vation school  the  boy  or  girl  is  away  from  the  old  habits  and  customs  from  two  to 
five  years,  and  does  not  return  to  them  so  readily  upon  return  from  school. 

The  law  requiring*the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  to  send  a  child  to  a  non- 
reservation  school  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  successful  one,  and  should  be  repealed. 
When  the  Indians  find  out  that  they  can  not  keep  their  children  out  of  non- 
reservation  schools  by  objecting,  they  will  submit  to  the  requirement  as  gracefully 
as  they  submit  to  sending  their  children  to  the  reservation  school.  Upon  this 
reservation,  at  least,  such  a  requirement  would  be  a  wise  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  are  10  or  12  pupils  from  this  reservation  in  the  Chemawa  school,  but 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  50.  So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  consent,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  parents  are  obdurate.  The 
reservation  school  answers  the  purpose  very  well  until  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  age 
of  about  15;  then  they  should  be  placed  in  a  nonreservation  school  and  taught 
some  useful  trade.  When  left  in  the  reservation  school,  the  girls  usually  marry 
about  that  age  or  younger,  and,  having  made  but  little  or  no  progress  toward 
learning  how  to  live  according  to  civilized  ways,  it  is  only  a  short  step  back  to 
the  customs  of  their  parents;  whereas,  if  transported  away  from  the  reservation 
for  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years  into  an  entirely  new  and  different  sphere  of 
life,  the  backward  step  would  be  much  longer  and  less  frequently  taken. 

Public  schools. — In  pursuance  of  a  circular  letter  from  the  Department  about  two 
or  three  years  ago,  stating  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  have  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  Indian  children  attend  public  school  and  to  have  white 
families  take  them  into  service,  I  set  out  to  work  upon  these  lines,  and  this  year 
about  26  have  attended  the  public  school.  I  have  furnished  the  proper  authorities 
with  proper  blanks  for  applications  to  enter  into  contracts  for  schooling  these 
children.  I  approve  heartily  the  step  taken  in  this  direction,  and  shall  encourage 
it  in  all  ways  possible. 

Reservation  and  contract  schools. — There  are  two  schools  on  this  reservation,  the 
Umatilla  boarding  (Government)  school  and  the  Kate  Drexel  (contract)  school, 
both  doing  well.  It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  and 
have  the  Indians  bring  their  children  to  school  at  the  age  of  5,  but  I  think  there 
are  a  few  of  them  under  that  age.  I  do  not  raise  any  objections  to  this,  as  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  children  brought  to  school  by  those  who  need  no  urging.    I  have 
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no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if  these  children  are  kept  at  reservation  schools  until 
they  are  12  to  15  years  old,  and  then  sent  to  a  nonreservation  school  to  be  taught 
some  useful  trade,  they  will  be  many  degrees  above  the  present  condition  of  their 
parents. 

Very  respectfully,  George  W.  Harper, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

Umatilla  Industrial  Boarding  School, 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  September  6, 1897. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Our  school  has  been  well  managed  and  the  children  have  made  rapid  progress. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  unusually  good.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  we  have  had  no  serious  illness,  and  the  fact  that  the  fever  was  confined  to  a  single  case 
attests  the  great  care  taken.  The  buildings  are  now  being  thoroughly  renovated,  which  will 
add  greatly  to  the  healthf ulness  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  place. 

Two  years  ago  we  planted  60  shade  trees;  40  of  them  are  now  growing  nicely,  and  this  summer 
afforded  some  shade.  The  porches  are  covered  with  vines,  and  the  numerous  flower  beds  make 
the  surroundings  attractive  and  homelike.  The  children,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  flowers  and  love  to  watch  their  growth  and  assist  in  cultivating  them.  We  nope 
next  year  to  have  a  lawn  and  also  an  alfalfa  field,  as  we  now  have  an  irrigating  ditch  which  will 
supply  the  grounds  with  water 

Our  garden  of  10  acres  was  tended  by  our  boys,  but  a  killing  frost  in  June  materially  injured 
it;  consequently  we  have  a  poorer  one  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of  my  incumbency. 
Nevertheless  it  supplied  us  with  plenty  of  early  vegetables,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  enough 
late  vegetables  for  winter  use.  A  very  marked  stride  toward  civilization  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  children  have  learned  to  eat  and  relish  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Many  of  them  will  even 
eat  lettuce  when  properly  dressed. 

The  Sunday  school  grows  in  favor  each  year  with  the  children,  and  is  very  successfully  car- 
ried on.  The  ministers  from  the  different  churches  of  Pendleton  continue  to  hold  services  for 
us  twice  a  month  or  of tener.    I  find  their  kind  interest  in  the  school  is  a  great  help  to  it. 

Each  year  I  note  an  improvement  in  the  children's  fondness  for  reading.  We  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  it,  and  our  efforts  have  been  rewarded.  Choice  story  books  and  other  reading 
matter  are  furnished  by  Eastern  friends,  and  Christmas  boxes  are  sent  us  every  year,  enabling 
us  to  have  Christmas  trees,  which  of  course  give  great  pleasure  to  the  children. 

Child  marriage  is  a  crying  evil  on  this  reservation,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  stopped. 
Monogamy  should  be  enforced  and  a  legal  marriage  required.  In  the  four  years  that  I  nave 
been  here  8  of  our  full-blooded  Indian  school  girls  have  been  given  in  marriage  at  the  tender 
age  of  13  or  14.  Only  one  of  these  8  has  been  legally  married.  A  few  days  after  the  close  of 
school  occurs  their  annual  season  of  wild  orgies,  held  just  above  the  school  grounds,  and  lasting 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  their  so-called  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  It  is  at  this  time  that  these 
poor  little  girls  are  induced  to  marry  in  Indian  fashion;  to  be  fore vef  afterwards  deprived  of 
all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  school  life,  just  prepared,  as  they  are,  to  enter  a  non- 
reservation  training  school. 

Here  let  me  enter  my  protest  against  the  children  of  this  reservation  being  sent  to  Chemawa. 
The  dampness  of  that  climate  is  injurious  to  them.    Some  other  training  schoolshould  be  selected. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  at  this  agency  of  a  field  matron.  The  women  especially  need  the  help 
of  someone  to  enable  them  to  lead  civilized  lives,  and  there  are  a  number  of  good  Indian  women 
who  would  gladly  accept  such  help.  It  would  also  be  very  helpful  to  the  girls  of  our  schools  to 
have  such  a  missionary  living  among  them,  who,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  would  show 
them  how  to  be  useful  Christian  women  after  leaving  school.  The  result  of  our  school  work  in 
the  lives  of  our  girls  and  boys  after  they  leave  us  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  something  should 
be  done  to  help  them.  The  boys  have  nothing  to  do.  Their  land  is  rented  and  they  receive  an 
income;  consequently  they  go  back  to  the  blanket  and  lead  a  wild,  lazy,  uncivilized  life,  instead 
of  cultivating  their  land,  as  they  are  fully  capable  of  doing,  and  becoming  good  citizens.  Their 
land  is  a  curse  to  them. 

As  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  our  greatest  need  in  the  school  is  a  machine  for  wood  saw- 
ing. The  majority  of  our  boys  are  small,  and  none  have  requisite  strength  to  keep  the  twenty- 
seven  stoves  supplied  with  wood.  Besides,  they  have  to  haul  water  for  the  school  about  one -half 
of  the  year,  as  tne  irregularity  of  the  wind  prevents  the  windmill  from  furnishing  enough. 
These  laborious  duties  should  not  be  required  of  the  children,  as  their  time  could  be  so  much 
more  usefully  employed. 

Agent  L.  F.  Pearson,  of  Pottawamie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  in  his  last  annual  report 
opposes  lady  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  on  the  ground  that  women  know  little  of  farm- 
ing or  stock  raising,  etc.  Permit  me  to  assert  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  mistaken.  A  practical,  com- 
monsense  woman,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  knows  a  great  deal  about  farming,  stock  raising,  etc. 
I  know  women  who  are  far  better  farmers  than  their  husbands,  and  other  women  who  make 
more  money  from  farming  than  their  neighbors,  who  are  men  and  considered  good  farmers. 
A  woman,  to  be  a  good  superintendent,  requires  only  such  assistance  and  cooperation  as  any 
man  in  the  same  position.  I  was  told  in  Washington  City  by  one  of  the  head  officials  of  the 
Indian  Office  that  Sister  Mary  O'Neill,  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Tuma,  Cal.,  school,  is  the  first 
success  among  the  wild  Indians  of  that  school. 

Civil  service  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Indian  schools,  a  far  better  class  of  workers  being 
now  engaged  in  the  Indian  work  than  when  I  entered  the  field  eleven  years  ago,  and  the  work 
in  consequence  being  much  more  satisfactorily  carried  on. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  our  worthy  superintendent,  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  schools.  Among 
other  things,  the  annual  institutes  introduced  by  him  are  of  vast  help  to  us.  They  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  knowing  how  other  schools  are  conducted,  thus  broad- 
ening our  views,  and  by  contact  with  different  workers  in  the  field  enabling  us  to  obtain  many 
useful  suggestions  from  each  other. 
Respectfully, 

Mollis  V.  Gaither,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Mr.  G.  W.  Harper,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Agency, 
Warmspring,  Oreg. ,  August  16,  1897. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  you,  with  census  file  and  statis- 
tics, my  first  annual  report,  only  having  assumed  charge  of  this  (Warm  Springs) 
agency  on  December  19,  1896.  The  short  period  of  my  residence  among  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  will  perhaps  not  enable  me  at  this  time  to  make  as 
full  and  complete  recommendations  as  to  matters  touching  their  general  welfare 
as  a  later  period  will  afford. 

Location  and  climate. — The  northern  boundary  of  this  reservation  lies  50  miles 
south  of  The  Dalles,  in  middle  Oregon,  the  western  boundary  being  the  summit  of 
the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains,  with  the  Des  Chutes  River  as  the  eastern  and 
the  Matolesse  River  as  the  southern  boundary,  with  area  about  40  miles  square. 
The  agency  on  this  reservation  is  located  75  miles  south  of  The  Dalles,  which  city 
is  our  telegraphic  terminus,  as  also  our  nearest  railroad  and  shipping  depot. 

The  character  of  the  land  is  mainly  rough  and  mountainous,  although  many 
large  tracts  of  good  land  are  to  be  found  along  the  water  courses,  which  are  nu- 
merous throughout  the  reservation.  These  bottom  lands  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  will  produce  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  of  most  any  variety  in  abundance. 
The  first  benches  or  table-lands  will  also  in  ordinary  seasons  bring  good  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  without  irrigation;  and  the  reason  that  good  returns 
have  not  come  to  the  Indians  before  this,  is  that  they  have  not  properly  cultivated 
their  fields.  While  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  there  is  still  sufficient  good  agricultural  land  to  produce  all  the  grain,  hay, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  needed  for  this  population. 

The  climate  is  most  even  and  healthful,  and  while  the  temperature  approaches 
100°  in  summer,  the  heat  is  not  felt  as  oppressive,  as  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and 
rare.    No  sunstrokes  occur  here. 

Population. — As  indicated  by  the  census  file  herewith,  the  number  of  Indians 
composing  the  confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  middle  Oregon  on  this  reserva- 
tion is  959,  and  apportioned  as  follows: 

Wascoes  and  Teninoes... ._ 353 

Warm  Springs _. _  513 

Piutes - 93 

Total _ 959 

Males 443 

Females 516 

Males  over  18  years 278 

Females  over  14  years 458 

Males  and  females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 238 

This  census  report  is  absolutely  correct,  as  I  was  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  a 
census  list  in  the  agency  office,  to  make  a  house-to-house  census  of  the  reservation 
in  order  to  procure  the  names  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Character  and  habits. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Indians 
are  industrious,  and  are  anxious  to  accumulate  property  of  permanent  value. 
They  are  rapidly  discarding  their  old  customs  and  habits,  and  show  a  disposition 
to  procure  good  houses  and  barns  and  farming  implements.  What  they  most 
require  at  present  is  instruction  as  to  the  proper  methods  in  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Indians  brought  to  the  standard  of  self-support  and  self-reliance  form  the 
chief  stepping-stone  to  an  advanced  civilization.  They  closely  observe  the  prac- 
tical results  of  teaching  and  actions.  They  view  things  practically,  not  theoret- 
ically. To  teach  them  to  work  and  cultivate  their  fields  is  the  chief  Indian 
problem.  These  Indians  are  natively  honest.  They  will  not  steal  or  lie,  as  a  rule. 
No  case  of  theft  by  Indians  has  been  reported  since  my  arrival  at  the  agency. 

Farming  and  stock  raising. — There  is  a  marked  advance  this  year  in  the  acreage 
sown  to  grain,  amounting  to  at  least  40  per  cent  over  last  year.  Rains  have  come 
opportunely,  thus  securing  good  yields  of  grain  and  consequent  encouragement 
to  the  Indians.  I  am  now  confident  that  1  will  be  able  to  secure  all  needed  flour, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  and  beef  for  the  school  for  the  present  fiscal  year  from  the 
Indians. 

There  is  also  an  increased  disposition  among  the  Indians  to  get  rid  of  their 
worthless  ponies  and  secure  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  improvement  and  increase- 
Many  Indians  at  present  own  nice  "bands  of  cattle  of  good  breed,  but  so  far  only 
one  Indian  (Kishwalk)  is  engaged  in  sheep  raising.    Incidentally,  his  increase 
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from  this  industry  alone  this  year  was  as  follows:  Sale  of  mutton,  $4,322.25;  sale 
of  wool,  |4,105;  total,  $8,427.25. 

While  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  are  mainly  self-supporting, 
there  are  about  75  old  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  work,  are  destitute,  and 
consequently  have  to  be  provided  for.  The  most  objectionable  characteristic  that 
I  observe  among  the  well-to-do  Indians  is  their  disposition  to  neglect  the  old  and 
poor,  even  of  their  own  families.  They  seem  to  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  this  class,  thus  entailing  great  hardship  upon  the  agent. 

Mission*. — The  missionary  work,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  among  these  Indians  is  commendable  and  successful.  Thus  credit- 
able churches  have  been  erected  on  the  reservation  as  follows:  One  at  agency, 
Simnasho,  and  Seke  se  qui.  Simnasho  is  20  miles  distant  from  agency  and  Seke 
se  qui  about  8  miles.  There  are  also  two  parsonages  that  are  quite  nice  and  com- 
fortable. The  pastors  in  charge,  Rev.  J.  A.  Spear  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Morrow,  are 
consistent  Christian  gentlemen,  painstaking,  and  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians.  Their  teachings  and  example  have  been  valuable  to  me  in  maintaining 
order  and  morality  and  encouraging  industry.  The  Sabbath  Church  exercises  are 
largely  attended  by  Indians,  and  perfect  order  prevails. 

Indian  police. — The  members  of  the  police  force  are  good,  courageous,  and  reliable 
men.  They  are  all  young  men,  save  the  captain,  who  is  45  years  old.  AH,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  speak  English  fluently.  They  are  prompt  in  executing  com- 
mands, tidy  in  deportment,  and  obedient  to  their  superiors.  I  can  commend  the 
force  as  being  in  an  efficient  state,  and  fully  competent  to  preserve  order  through- 
out the  reservation.    They  should  have  full  rations  allowed  them. 

Court' of  Indian  offenses. — The  three  men  who  compose  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 
are  Indians  of  middle  age,  heads  of  families,  of  good,  sound  discretion,  and  are 
held  in  high  regard  for  their  known  integrity  by  the  Indians.  Their  decisions  give 
almost  universal  satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  disobey  the  rulings  or 
orders  of  this  court.  These  men  have  been  made  entirely  familiar  with  their 
duties,  and  my  observation  warrants  me  in  stating  that  in  deciding  issues  brought 
before  them  they  are  governed  by  justice  and  right. 

Public  roads. — The  wagon  roads  on  the  reservation  are  in  good  order  and  repair. 
The  Indians  respond  promptly  to  the  call  for  public  work.  Since  early  spring  the 
main  thoroughfares  have  been  placed  in  excellent  condition.  Good  judgment  is 
also  exercised  in  making  and  maintaining  mountain  grades.  Fifty  miles  of  road 
was  put  in  repair  this  spring. 

Improvements. — During  the  year  past  there  have  been  many  and  important 
improvements  made  and  perfected,  the  most  important  being  the  erection  and 
completion  of  6  new  school  buildings,  to  wit:  1  dormitory.  1  school  and  assembly 
hall,  1  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  1  hospital,  1  laundry,  and  1  employees'  quarters. 
These  buildings  are  all  of  modern  design,  and  would  be  creditable  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  to  any  community.  The  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  was  about  $23,000.  In  addition  to  these  buildings,  there 
has  been  a  10-acre  inclosure  as  a  school  campus,  fenced  with  pickets  and  dressed 
boards,  all  painted  and  made  substantial;  also  various  outhouses  and  sidewalks 
have  been  constructed  to  accommodate  the  premises.  Many  of  the  older  buildings 
have  been  repainted  and  whitewashed,  rendering  them  much  more  permanent  and 
attractive.  There  is  also  a  contract  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  a  water 
and  sewer  system,  to  be  finished  by  October  1,  1897,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000. 
When  this  system  is  completed  the  school  plant  will  be  creditable  indeed. 

Educational. — Only  the  day  school  at  Simnasho,  20  miles  distant  from  the  agency, 
has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
boarding-school  plant.  The  attendance  has  not  been  large,  but  good  results  are 
in  evidence  of  its  existence.  With  our  splendid  new  boarding-school  plant  about 
completed,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  greater  progress  in  this  line  during  the  next 
year,  as  the  Indians  are  enthusiastic  in  the  support  of  the  new  school,  and  they 
take  and  express  commendable  pride  in  the  new  buildings  and  water  system.-  Our 
plant  will  accommodate,  comfortably,  175  pupils. 

Crime.— No  case  of  actual  crime  has  been  reported  during  the  past  year.  No 
drunkenness,  no  homicide ,  and  no  fighting  among  these  Indians.  The  main  trouble 
among  them  arises  from  their  marriage  relations.  Husband  and  wife  are  too  apt 
to  complain  of  each  other  for  trivial  neglect  or  offenses.  Such  grievances  are, 
however,  generally  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  agent  or  the  Indian  court. 

Heeded  improvements.— The  great  crying  necessity  of  this  reservation  at  present  is 
a  flour  or  grist  mill.  These  Indians  should  not  be  compelled  to  carry  their  wheat 
50  miles  in  order  to  have  it  reduced  to  flour,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  do,  and 
losing  thereby  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  their  product  in  tolls,  besides  the'  100 
miles  of  transportation.  It  would  do  more  than  any  one  single  thing  to  advance 
the  farming  industry  among  the  Indians  and  save  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
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Government,  which,  are  now  paid  for  the  transportation  of  flour.  The  cost  would 
be  small,  as  we  have  a  splendid  water  power  at  the  old  mill  site.  I  shall  make 
this  the  subject  of  future  remark  in  a  special  communication  at  an  early  date. 

There  should  also  be  provided  a  suitable  building  for  the  seamstress  and  assist- 
ant for  the  accommodation  of  the  work  they  continually  have  in  hand.  Thiscieed 
not  be  an  expensive  building.  Repairs  should  also  be  made  to  three  old  buildings 
for  agency  employees'  quarters. 

In  general.— Notwithstanding  that  these  Indians  have  always  been  loyal  to  the 
whites  and  assisted  them  in  the  field  during  the  Modoc  and  Snake  wars,  and  also 
that  they  received  small  compensation  in  their  treaty  stipulations  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  until  the  past  two  years  they  have 
been  sadly  neglected.  Since  such  time,  however,  much  has  been  done  for  them 
by  the  authorities  in  the  way  of  valued  and  permanent  improvements,  for  which 
the  Indians  are  deeply  grateful  and  thereby  much  encouraged. 

My  chief  endeavor  since  coming  to  this  agency  has  been  to  teach  these  people  to 
work;  to  oblige  them  to  pay  for  what  they  receive  in  labor;  to  make  each  home 
or  allotment  self-sustaining,  independent  of  any  Government  employment  or  trans- 
portation labor;  and  at  this  writing  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  will  thus  succeed, 
to  a  large  degree,  in  the  near  future.  They  do  not  need  or  ask  large  donations, 
but  hope  to  be  helped  to  farming  implements,  that  they  may  be  able  to  develop 
their  lands  and  assume  the  status  of  civilization. 

The  employees  at  this  agency  and  school  are  efficient  and  faithful,  and  have  been 
uniformly  courteous  to  me. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Indian  Office  for  the  patience  expended 
me,  in  the  courteous  replies  to  my  various  communications,  and  the  valued  assist- 
ance furnished  me  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
Respectfully, 

James  L.  Cowan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  31, 1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  while  composed  of  what  were  formerly  known 
as  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettles  bands  of  Sioux,  are 
now  regarded  as  one  people,  without  any  distinction  as  to  band  or  tribal  following. 

The  census  taken  on  June  30  last  shows  the  total  population  of  full  and  mixed 
blood  Indians  to  be  2,550,  which  is  a  decrease  of  27  as  compared  with  last  year.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  Indians  there  are  1,229  males  and  1,321  females,  divided  as 
follows: 

Males  over  1 8  years  of  age , 656 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 890 

Males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 315 

Females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years _ , .  292 

Improvements. — At  the  agency  a  new  warehouse  30  by  120  feet  and  a  new  barn  36 
by  136  feet  have  been  built,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  by  lightning, 
on  August  14  of  last  year.  These  buildings  are  substantial  and  modern  in  struc- 
ture. Since  my  experience  with  the  fire  above  referred  to  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  all  buildings  at  agencies  should  be  more  isolated  than  is  usually  the 
case,  and  I  therefore  rebuilt  each  upon  a  different  site  from  their  previous  loca- 
tions, and  thus  have  lessened  the  danger  of  fire  being  communicated  from  one 
building  to  another. 

All  employees'  buildings  have  been  supplied  with  good  stone  foundations  in  lieu 
of  posts,  and  hence  will  be  much  more  comfortable  in  winter.  All  agency  build- 
ings are  now  painted  white,  a  few  of  them  having  been  painted  last  year  and  the 
remainder  this  season,  and,  having  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  they  present 
a  fresh  and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  system  of  waterworks,  both  at  the  agency  and  boarding  school,  has  been 
completed  and  put  in  operation  during  the  year,  which  derives  its  supply  of  water 
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from  the  artesian  well,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fire  hose  has  been  fur- 
nished for  both  school  and  agency  use  danger  from  fire  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

Agriculture. — The  past  season  has  been  more  favorable  for  crops  in  this  locality 
than  for  several  years  previous,  due  to  a  more  bountiful  rainfall,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  fairly  good  returns  will  be  gathered  from  the  seed  sown.  About  1,275 
acres  have  been  cultivated  in  small  patches,  from  which  they  will  get  about  7,940 
bushels  of  corn,  4,619  bushels  potatoes,  310  bushels  turnips,  105  bushels  onions,  100 
bushels  other  vegetables,  5,100  melons,  and  3,800  pumpkins. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  past  winter,  a  great  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  cut  as  much  hay  as  possible  for  the  protection  of  their  stock  during  the 
winter  months,  and  consequently  every  mowing  machine  and  hayrake  on  the 
reservation  is  now  in  the  field  ana  actively  in  use. 

Stock  raising. — This  industry  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  this  people,  and  by  far  the 
most  profitable,  although  last  winter,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold,  combined  with 
the  heavy  snow  fall,  the  loss  of  cattle  throughout  the  whole  reservation  averaged 
fully  20  per  cent,  while  the  loss  of  horses  from  the  same  causes  was  very  small. 
This  loss  is  the  present  stimulus  to  provide  more  winter  feed  than  heretofore,  and, 
as  above  stated,  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  hayfield. 

The  best  beef  furnished  during  the  year  was  that  purchased  from  Indians,  aggre- 
gating 840,970  pounds  gross,  tor  which  they  were  paid  the  contract  price,  yielding 
to  them  the  sum  of  $23,433.79.  Besides  the  quantities  furnished  here,  a  large 
number  of  cattle  are  each  year  shipped  to  various  Eastern  markets  by  mixed- 
blood  Indians,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  largest  herds  and  who  claim  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  do  so  than  to  turn  them  in  at  the  agency  at  contract  prices. 

Allotments.— This  step  in  the  direction  of  further  promoting  the  civilization  of 
this  people  is  a  matter  now  looked  forward  to  in  the  near  future  and  with  consider- 
able interest  by  the  Indians,  the  most  of  whom,  I  think,  will  be  willing  to  take  and 
live  upon  their  allotments  when  the  time  comes.  Surveyors  F.  W.  Pettigrew  and 
C.  H.  Bates,  each  with  alarge  corps  of  assistants,  are  now  in  the  field  surveying  a  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  (about  50  townships) ,  and  will  have  completed  the  work  con- 
templated under  the  present  appropriation  for  that  purpose  by  December  1st  next. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  is  composed  of  three  influential  and  respected 
full-blood  Indians,  whose  decisions  are  usually  correct  and  fair  and  generally 
observed  by  the  parties  concerned.  While  their  jurisdiction  is  limited  and  con- 
fined principally  to  the  hearing  of  petty  offenses,  they  have  not  shown  any  dispo- 
sition toward  favoritism  or  revengefulness  in  the  rendering  of  their  decisions. 
All  cases  tried  during  the  year,  of  which  there  were  107,  were  of  such  trivial  nature 
that  the  penalties  imposed  in  most  instances  consisted  merely  of  confinement  in 
the  agency  jail.  No  fines  were  imposed  or  collected.  The  United  States  district 
courts  have  tried  several  offenders  against  the  law  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians, 
with  no  convictions. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  25  privates,  all  full-blood  Indians, 
some  of  whom,  by  reason  of  their  integrity  and  faithfulness,  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  force  for  a  long  term  of  years.  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  it  was 
consistently  possible  to  do  so,  to  sustain  them  in  their  official  acts  when  executing 
orders,  and  believe  that  in  doing  so  the  efficiency  of  the  force  has  been  greatly 
improved.  For  the  services  rendered,  hardships  endured,  and  oftentimes  danger 
encountered,  the  pay  of  an  Indian  policeman  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Education. — There  are  one  industrial  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools  on 
this  reservation  and  three  mission  boarding  schools  j  ast  beyond  the  border  lines 
of  the  reserve. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  has  a  capacity  of  130 
pupils  (85  boys  and  45  girls) .  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  120  (84  boys  and 
36  girls) ,  during  which  time  the  average  attendance  was  103.  The  industrial  work 
of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  along  the  same  lines  as  in  former 
years,  and  perhaps  with  little  profit  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  though  unques- 
tionably of  great  value  to  the  pupils  from  a  practical  and  educational  standpoint. 

No  sickness  of  any  consequence  has  been  prevalent  among  the  pupils  during  the 
year,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  free  from  sore  eyes,  which  heretofore  have 
been  very  troublesome.  I  attribute  this  to  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  artesian 
well,  which  has  been  piped  into  the  lavatories,  as  well  as  the  use  of  individual 
towels. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  has  been  successfully 
administered  and  excellent  service  rendered  by  the  respective  assistants  in  these 
departments. 

Among  the  several  improvements  made  during  the  year  at  this  school  I  regard 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  waterworks  as  the  most  important,  and  without 
which  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  get  along. 
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I  believe  that  a  kindergartner  should  be  furnished  this  school,  even  though  it  is 
done  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  position  of  assistant  teacher. 

A  detailed  statement  of  stock,  products,  etc.,  pertaining  to  this  school  has  been 
prepared  and  embraced  in  my  statistical  report,  which  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Three  day  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  on  the  reservation  during 
the  year.  The  respective  location  of  each  having  been  given  in  previous  reports, 
that  will  therefore  be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance.  Day  School  No.  5  has  been 
in  successful  operation  during  the  school  year  under  the  management  of  Edson 
Watson,  with  an  enrollment  of  18  pupils  (14  boys  and  4  girls)  and  an  average 
attendance  of  15.65.  Day  School  No.  7:  Mrs.  Marcia  De  Vinny,  who  has  been 
teacher  at  this  school  for  several  years  past,  has  been  very  successful  in  her  work, 
and  great  progress  has  been  made  by  her  pupils.  The  largest  enrollment  was  20 
pupils  (12  boys  and  8  girls) ,  with  an  average  attendance  of  16.98.  Day  School  No. 
8:  John  F.  Carson,  with  several  years'  experience  at  this  school,  has  had  a  very 
seccessful  year,  which  was,  however,  somewhat  interrupted  and  the  attendance 
reduced  on  account  of  whooping  cough,  which  prevailed  for  a  short  time  last 
winter  among  the  children  in  the  locality  of  this  school.  The  enrollment  was  21 
pupils  (12  boys  and  9  girls)  and  the  average  attendance  14.37. 

The  three  mission  boarding  schools  are  each  in  charge  of  gentlemen  who  have  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  the  education  of  an 
Indian  youth,  and  as  a  result  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  One  of 
these  schools,  known  as  the  St.  John's  Mission,  is  conducted  by  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  for  girls 
exclusively.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  51  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  46. 
The  other  is  known  as  the  Plum  Creek  Boarding  School,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  10  pupils  (4 
boys  and  6  girls) ,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10.  The  third  of  these  schools  is 
the  Oahe  Boarding  School,  which  is  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  and  had  an  enrollment  of  27  pupils  (12  boys  and  15  girls) ,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  18.91. 

Missionary  work. — Without  the  assistance  of  the  untiring  workers  in  this  field  the 
progress  of  civilization  of  these  people  would  be  very  slow  indeed.  Even  now, 
after  many  long  years  of  labor  among  them,  it  often  becomes  discouraging  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  work;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  very  marked  advance,  morally  as  well  as  spiritually,  by  reason  of  this  influence. 
Among  other  things,  one  very  noticeable  change  is  that  no  dances  of  any  kind  are 
now  entertained;  no  blanket  Indians  and  very  few  painted  faces  are  seen. 

The  religious  denominations  represented  in  this  work  are  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Roman  Catholic,  and  Congregational  churches,  and  the  respective  work  per- 
taining to  each  has  been  conducted  by  the  same  gentlemen  named  in  my  last 
previous  report.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  had  the  wise  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  missionaries  in  this  field,  and  where  such  relation  exists  greater  results 
are  produced. 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  these  people  during  the  past  year  has  been 
fairly  good,  having  escaped  without  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  any  serious 
consequence.  The  agency  physician,  Dr.  L.  F.  Michael,  reports  that  during  this 
time  he  treated  736  cases  (393  males  and  343  females),  besides  many  trivial  cases; 
that  of  this  number  62  were  at  the  agency  boarding  school,  17  at  St.  John's  Mis- 
sion boarding  school,  and  44  at  the  agency  hospital.  The  total  number  of  births, 
as  gathered  from  various  sources,  is  101,  while  the  number  of  deaths  is  111,  exceed- 
ing the  births  by  10.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  45  were  under  the  age  of  5 
years.  This  excess  of  deaths  over  births  is  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  whoop- 
ing cough  in  a  violent  form,  which  was  imported  by  visiting  Indians,  and  was 
more  fatal  in  the  Cherry  Creek  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  reserve. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  people,  and  their  conception  of  the  construction  of  habitations  has  materi- 
ally advanced.  Theone-room  house,  with  its  earth  floor,  one  door,  and  one  window, 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  in  its  stead  is  found  a  two  and  often  three  room  house, 
with  good  floors,  more  light,  and  better  ventilation.  These  changes  in  themselves 
can  not  but  result  in  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  ravages  of  the  disease  which 
has  heretofore  made  such  inroads  in  their  numbers. 

Female  industrial  teachers.— The  field  for  work  in  this  direction  is  very  great 
indeed,  and  that  they  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  civilization  can  not 
be  doubted.  Two  female  industrial  teachers  have  been  engaged  in  this  field  during 
the  year,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished,  noticeable  among  which  is  the 
desire  of  the  Indians  to  have  in  their  houses  furniture,  dishes,  etc.  Sewing  circles 
have  been  established,  and  the  women  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  cutting,  fitting, 
and  making  of  dresses  for  themselves,  to  which  they  take  very  kindly. 
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Daring  the  past  year  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin,  Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Special  Agent  William  H.  Able, 
and  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  bishop  of  South  Dakota. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  your  office  for  the  kind  treatment  and  the 
prompt  and  generous  manner  in  which  my  numerous  requests  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  were  acted  upon. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Couchman, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  July  31, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  dated  June  1, 1897, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

Census. — The  census  taken  on  this  reservation  June  30,  1897,  shows  a  total  of 
1,047,  a  falling  off  since  last  report  of  7.  The  death  rate  has  again  exceeded  the 
birth  rate.  Two  not  heretofore  enrolled  have  been  taken  up  on  authority  from 
the  Indian  office,  one  previously  enrolled  dropped,  and  one  received  on  transfer;  945 
of  the  enrolled  Indians  are  full  bloods,  and  the  remainder  (97)  are  mixed  bloods. 

General  condition  of  the  Indians. — These  people  have  just  experienced  a  terrible  loss 
in  cattle  during  the  past  winter,  which  for  severity  was  perhaps  without  a  parallel 
in  this  locality.  During  the  latter  part  of  October  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  after  which  snowstorms  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. All  ravines  were  filled,  while  on  the  level  prairie  the  snow  was  at  least  2 
feet  deep.  Hay  that  had  been  gathered  and  all  shelter  provided  for  animals  were 
practically  lost  in  the  immense  drifts.  That  every  animal  on  the  reservation  did 
not  perish  remains  a  wonder.  The  loss  among  cattle  reached  the  enormous  figure 
of  65  per  cent  While  the  loss  among  horses  was  not  so  heavy,  it,  however,  reached 
about  25  per  cent. 

While  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  horses  left,  the  cows  are  reduced  to.  such 
a  low  number  as  to  seriously  cripple  the  chief  industry  of  these  people.  Iq  fact, 
had  they  not  met  with  this  heavy  loss  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  five  years 
more  they  would  have  been  able  to  nearly  support  themselves.  I  recommended 
in  the  spring  the  purchase ^of  more  cattle,  but  for  a  lack  of  funds  I  was  advised 
that  none  could  be  bought!  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  commute  the 
clothing  and  one-half  the  rations  for  cattle  rather  than  have  them  without  this 
industry.  The  country  is  chiefly  adapted  to  cattle  raising,  and  Indians  take  to  it 
more  kindly  than  to  anything  else. 

Agriculture. — Farming  in  this  locality,  even  for  whites,  is  a  most  discouraging 
occupation,  and  until  some  plan  for  irrigating,  either  by  artesian  wells  or  other- 
wise, is  adopted,  but  meager  returns  will  be  had.  The  Indians,  with  their  poor 
horses,  plowed  1,611  acres,  which  were  planted  in  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  garden 
seeds.  The  spring  was  so  backward  that  plowing  was  not  completed  until  late, 
after  which  the  usual  drought  and  hot  winds  followed,  and  at  this  time  the  pros- 
pect for  any  kind  of  a  crop  is  not  encouraging. 

Nomadic  instincts. — These. Indians  still  have  a  strong  desire  to  wander  about  and 
make  long  visits  to  other  reservations,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  habit  is  not 
so  inherent  as  in  other  tribes.  The  custom  of  some  agents  (particularly  Sisseton) 
in  writing  long-time  passes  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  discontinued.  Quite  recently 
I  have  received  passes  from  agents  for  a  period  of  90  and  150  days.  I  have  inva- 
riably ordered  the  holders  of  the  long-time  passes  to  return  within  a  short  time. 
At  this  agency  by  constant  effort  I  have  at  last  reduced  visiting  to  a  minimum. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  the  belief  that  large  meetings  held  annually 
by  different  missionary  societies  is  not  fraught  with  the  intended  good  results 
anticipated,  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  number  authorized  to  attend  these 
gatherings  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  delegates. 

The  ration  system. — I  have  said  so  much  in  previous  reports  on  this  subject  that  I 
feel  that  it  is  simply  a  repetition  of  words  even  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  the  bane  of  these  people's  existence,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
again  urging  that  the  practice  of  issuing  rations  be  discontinued  and  in  place  of  it 
cash  payments  be  made  for  a  time,  it  certainly  can  not  be  urged  that  it  is  a  treaty 
stipulation,  when  the  treaty  provides  "and  rations  until  self-supporting."  They 
wul  never  be  self-supporting  nor  independent  until  free  rations  are  stopped.    It  is 
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the  one  thing  that  holds  them  back  and  makes  them  poor  and  miserable  indeed. 
The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  year  provides:  "  That  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  to  pay  said  amount  per  head  in  money." 
This  applies  to  the  clothing.    Why  not  make  it  apply  to  the  rations? 

I  have,  since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  reduced  the  beef  issue  from  1,000,000 
to  800,000  pounds  and  the  bacon  from  30,000  to  20,000  pounds.  However,  prior  to 
1894  these  people  had  never  sold  any  cattle  to  the  Government.  In  1894 1  pur- 
chased from  them  225,000  pounds  gross  beef;  in  1895, 200,000  pounds;  in  1896, 220,000 
pounds ,  for  which  they  have  received  in  round  numbers  $20, 000.  This  year  author- 
ity is  granted  for  the  purchase  of  275,000  pounds  gross  beef  from  Indians,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  can  supply  the  full  amount.  At  contract  prices  this  will  net 
them  about  $8,000. 

The  reduction  in  beef  alone  has,  up  to  and  including  this  year's  supply,  resulted 
in  a  net  saving  of  over  $18,000.  and  the  reduction  in  bacon  has  added  another  saving 
of  $5,000.  While  these  amounts  have  been  saved  to  the  Government,  the  Indians 
have  at  the  same  time  been  paid  a  little  more  than  the  amounts  mentioned,  which 
has  added  materially  to  their  self-support,  and  at  the  same  time  given  them  a 
stimulus  for  work  and  proved  a  useful  lesson  in  the  handling  of  money. 

What  is  true  of  the  purchase  of  beef  is  also  in  a  smaller  degree  true  of  purchasing 
wheat  from  the  Indians.  Last  year  they  were  paid  about  $2,000  for  that  product. 
Last  year  these  people  realized  from  freighting  and  their  produce  nearly  $14,000. 
Of  this  amount  $10,000  was  paid  them  by  the  Government. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars  Grow  Creek  fond. — During  the  past 
winter  a  delegation  of  three  Indians,  paying  their  own  way  both  to  and  from 
Washington,  laid  their  claim  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  prayed  that  the  amount,  less 
attorney  fees,  which  leaves  $170,000,  be  paid  them  in  cash.  As  this  money  was 
appropriated  to  reimburse  these  Indians  for  the  greater  curtailment  of  their  reser- 
vation over  other  Sioux  reservations,  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  1889, 1  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  recommend  that  Congress  modify  the  act  making 
this  appropriation,  so  as  to  have  it  paid  in  cash  and  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  honorable  Secretary  as  follows:  Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  breeding  cows  and  bulls;  $15,000  for  placing  a  fence  around  the 
reservation;  $20,000  for  lumber,  to  be  used  in  constructing  cattle  sheds;  $5,000 
for  mowers  and  rakes,  and  the  remaining  $80,000  paid  in  four  installments  of  cash. 
If  this  plan  could  be  followed  out,  I  honestly  believe  that  in  five  years  these  people 
would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  They  have  the  range  and,  as  before 
stated,  the  inclination  to  engage  in  cattle  raising. 

Artesian  wells. — The  artesian  well  sunk  on  the  Crow  Creek  school  farm  has  proven 
such  an  immense  success,  that  authority  has  been  granted  for  the  sinking  of  a 
second  well,  for  which  contract  was  entered  into  last  May,  and  work  on  the  same 
is  now  under  way.  This  well  I  located  at  the  head  of  Campbell  Creek,  a  dry  run, 
which  has  a  creek  bed  of  15  miles,  and  will  water  a  large  territory  of  grazing 
country  heretofore  not  accessible.  Two  more  wells  should  be  put  down — one  at 
the  head  of  Soldier  Creek  and  one  between  Box  Elder  and  Elm  Creek.  When 
this  is  done,  the  entire  reservation  will  be  made  accessible  for  stock  raising. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. More  field  matrons  are  urgently  needed.  In  this  connection  I  would  sug- 
§est  that  a  small  house  and  stable  be  built  for  the  farmers  in  the  upper  and  lower 
istricts  on  this  reservation,  and  that  married  men,  whose  wives  would  make 
suitable  field  matrons,  be  appointed.  The  Indian  women  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  men,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  how  little  is  being  done 
for  them.  The  houses  on  this  reservation,  while  giving  a  slight  evidence  of 
improvement,  are  still  far  from  what  they  should  be  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

The  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  practically  free  from  epidemics,  and  yet  con- 
sumption and  kindred  diseases  continue  to  make  the  usual  inroads  on  their  health. 
The  death  rate  has  again  exceeded  the  birth  rate.  During  the  year  there  were 
48  births  and  48  deaths.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurring  were  from  con- 
sumption. 

Condition  of  the  agency. — The  agency  is  now  in  very  good  repair.  During  the  year 
five  employees'  buildings  were  plastered,  agency  fence  was  repaired  and  painted, 
a  frame  house  for  six  Indian  employees  was  built,  and  a  band  stand  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  agency  park.  The  grounds  are  regularly  policed,  and  the  effect  is,  I 
believe,  appreciated  by  both  whites  and  Indians. 

Police.— The  police  force  has  been  most  efficient,  and  has  rendered  excellent  serv- 
ice at  all  times. 

Judges. — The  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  rendered  fairly  good 
satisfaction.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  an  Indian  is  found  who  is  suited  to  fill 
the  place  of  judge. 
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Schools. — The  Crow  Creek  Boarding  School  has  jtist  closed  a  very  successful  year's 
work.  Harmony  has  pretty  generally  prevailed  among  the  employees.  Mr.  Avery 
has  sustained  his  former  good  record  as  a  model  superintendent.  Heartily  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  important  work,  he  has  faithfully  carried  out  the  ideas  of 
your  office,  and  the  results  are  apparent.  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to 
his  report,  herewith,  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  school. 

Grace  Boarding  School.— This  school,  up  to  the  1st  of  February,  this  year,  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Grace  Howard,  under  contract  with  the  Indian  Office,  for  35 
pupils.  At  that  time  the  buildings  were  purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  since 
then  the  school  has  been  operated  entirely  by  the  Government.  Miss  Howard  had 
successfully  conducted  a  school  at  this  place  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  results 
of  her  efforts  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come  on  this  reservation.  Since  the  purchase 
was  made  Mr.  F.  W.  Wertz  has  been  in  charge  and  has  conducted  the  school  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  attendance  has  been  kept  up  to  36  pupils.  Next 
year  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  attendance  to  50  children.  The  farm  and  build- 
ings are  well  cared  for,  and  on  the  whole  everything  about  the  place  may  be  said 
to  be  in  good  condition. 

Immaculate  Conception  School. — This  school  has  had  a  very  successful  year,  and 
maintained  an  enrollment  of  50  pupils.  The  schoolroom  work  done  was  of  a  high 
character.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  repair.  Rev. 
Pius  Boehm  deserves  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  insti- 
tution. It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  his  contract  is  not  to  be  renewed,  that  some 
plan  may  be  found  for  him  to  continue  the  school. 

Religion. — There  are  three  denominations  represented  by  missionaries  on  this 
reservation — the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
first-named  has  four  churches  and  a  fifth  station,  where  services  are  held. 
The  Episcopal  was  the  first  religious  organization  to  take  up  the  work  here,  and, 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  rector,  who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  among 
these  people  and  speaks  the  Sioux  language  fluently,  the  work  has  been  success- 
fully carried  forward.  Mr.  Burt  has  proven  himself  quite  a  factor  in  the  civ- 
ilization of  these  people,  and  his  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  Presbyterians  have  recently  dedicated  a  new  church  on  this  reservation, 
where  they  conduct  services;  and,  while  not  strong  in  numbers,  they  have  done 
a  good  work,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  but  one  church,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  their 
school.  It  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Pius  Boehm.  This  church  has 
also  done  a  good  Work. 

Employees. — The  employees  at  this  agency  have  generally  given  satisfaction. 

Conclusion.— I  desire,  in  concluding  this  report,  to  thank  your  office  for  the  kind 
treatment  my  requests  have  invariably  met  with  at  .your  hands,  and  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fred.  Treon, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Crow  Creek  School. 

Industrial  Boarding  School, 

Crow  Creek  Agency ,  S.  Dak.,  JulySl^  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897. 

Enrollment  and  attendance.— The  enrollment  during  the  year  was  160,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 134.6.    The  capacity  of  the  school  is  140. 

There  has  been  no  difficulty  about  maintaining  attendance,  which  could  have  been  kept  some- 
what higher  than  it  was,  but  for  the  health  of  some  who  were  enrolled  whom  it  was  found  best 
to  excuse  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Practically  all  the  children  on  this  reservation 
of  school  age  and  in  sufficiently  good  health  are  in  school  during  ten  months  of  each  year. 

Plant— The  buildings  here,  though  most  of  them  are  old  and  in  some  respects  undesirable,  are 
fairly  commodious  and  in  excellent  repair;  this  being  true  of  all  except  the  laundry.  This 
building  is  so  old  and  so  poor  in  every  respect  that  no  repairs  other  than  rebuilding  could  make 
it  comfortable  or  suitable  for  the  work  And  it  is  simply  not  equipped  at  all.  The  principal 
improvements  made  during  the  year  were  in  the  way  or  general  repairs,  and  in  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir  and  ditches  through  which  artesian  water  is  to  be  utilized  in  irrigation. 

Improvements  most  needed  are  a  new  laundry,  partially  equipped  with  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, and  a  building  containing  an  assembly  hall  and  a  reading  room.  These  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  reports. 

Clus-room  work.— Class-room  work  during  the  year  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  especially  so  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  From  the  advanced  grade  a 
number  were  recommended  for  promotion  to  nonreservation  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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A  literary  society  was  organized  by  the  pupils  early  in  the  year,  and  very  pleasantly  and 
profitably  conducted  until  near  the  close  of  the  season.  With  the  opening  of  school  for  the 
coming  year  I  desire  to  organize  a  similar  society  with  somewhat  broader  scope  and  purposes, 
and  to  include  in  its  membership  the  returned  students  of  the  agency. 

The  year's  work  closed  with  a  programme  and  an  exhibit  of  work  which  reflected  much  credit 
on  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  were  also  much  admired  and  appreciated  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils. 

Industrial  work.— The  conduct  of  the  domestic  departments  of  the  school  has  been  especially 
satisfactory  during  the  entire  year,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  the  matron  and  the  other 
employees  who  have  had  charge  of  them.  The  dormitories,  the  sewing  room,  the  dining  room, 
the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  and  the  dairy,  have  all  been  truly  educational  departments  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  The  laundry  can  never  be  such  while  we  have  the  present  building  and  lack 
of  appliances  for  it.  The  laundry  work  is  sheer  drudgery,  and  a  constant  menace  and  detri- 
ment to  the  health  of  the  pupils  who  must  be  detailed  to  do  it. 

The  school  stock  and  poultry  have  been  satisfactorily  managed.  The  farm  and  garden  have 
again  been  much  of  a  disappointment,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  when  it  was  imperatively  needed. 
Our  irrigation  plant  is  now  completed,  however,  and,  although  too  late  for  much  use  to  be  made 
of  it  this  year,  future  success  is,  we  trust,  assured  If  our  hopes  shall  be  realized  the  school 
farm  will  be  a  valuable  object  lesson  on  the  reservation. 

Employees.— The  school  has  had  a  faithful  and  efficient  corps  of  employees  throughout  the  year, 
and,  in  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Indian  employees,  who  make  about  one-half 
the  entire  force,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  been  very  faithful  and  satisfactory- 
more  so  than  ever  before. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  weekly  meetings  of  the  Current  Topic 
Club,  the  membership  of  which  included  many  of  the  agency  employees,  During  the  coming 
year  it  is  expected  to  nave  a  circle  for  professional  and  other  reading  and  discussion. 

Health.— The  average  health  of  those  who  have  been  kept  in  school  has  been  good,  in  the  sense 
of  there  having  been  no  epidemics  and  but  few  cases  of  serious  acute  illness  which  culminated  in 
the  school.  In  the  sense  of  having  average  robust  health,  I  am  afraid  that  a  satisfactory  report 
can  never  be  made  in  regard  to  these  people— at  least  for  some  generations  to  come.  They  are 
more  unhealthy  than  any  others  I  ever  knew.  Practically  all  of  them  seem  to  be  tainted  with 
scrofula  and  consumption— to  be  liable  to  break  down  from  seeming  good  health  into  utter  gen- 
eral debility  or  quick  consumption,  almost  without  premonitory  symptoms  or  apparent  cause 
other  than  their  neredity. 

This  fact,  of  course,  steadily  and  unavoidably  affects  school  work,  and  subtracts  from  the 
results  of  every  kind  which  might  otherwise  be  achieved.  Industrial  undertakings  and  details 
have  constantly  to  be  modified  with  reference  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  classroom  work;  and 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  with  reference  to  a  good  many  individual  pupils,  is  to  main- 
tain courage  and  hopefulness.  When  a  pupil  begins  to  have  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  he  or 
she  knows,  and  all  the  rest  know,  just  what  they  mean,  in  spite  of  everything  cheerful  that  can 
be  said  or  done.  And  such  incidents  keep  occurring,  at  intervals,  throughout  every  year.  Not 
many  pupils  die  in  the  school.  They  prefer  not  to  do  so;  and  the  last  wishes  of  themselves  and 
their  parents  are  not  disregarded.  But  they  go  home  and  die,  and  the  effect  in  the  school  is 
much  the  same.  Four  have  done  so  this  year.  As  many  more  have  gone  out  who  undoubtedly 
will  neyer  be  able  to  return;  and  others,  in  still  larger  numbers,  have  had  hemorrhages  from 
the  lungs,  or  the  terrible  scrofulous  swellings  which  we  know,  and  they  know,  practically  cer- 
tify to  their  fate.  Keeping  them  in  school  at  all  sometimes  becomes  a  rather  painful  task.  If  a 
tremendous  miracle  could  be  worked  and  their  inherited  constitutions  and  homes  be  made  over, 
their  education  could  begin  on  a  different  basis  and  proceed  more  hopefully.  In  the  absence  of 
expectation  of  anything  of  that  kind,  we  are  making  sanitary  and  other  conditions  of  health  in 
the  school  the  best  that  we  possibly  can,  and  trying,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  we  may,  to 
improve  home  conditions.  I  am  paying  more  attention,  for  instance,  to  what  the  pupils  eat.  at 
every  meal,  than  to  the  books  they  study;  and  more  to  their  industrial  and  schoolroom  details 
than  to  anything  else. 

With  reference  to  home  conditions,  I  would  like  to  urge,  if  it  will  not  be  considered  imperti- 
nent for  me  to  do  so,  the  employment  of  more  field  matrons  and  their  very  careful  selection.  We 
have  one  such  employee  on  this  reservation  for  a  territory  of  aty>ut  550  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1.000.  Several  would  be  very  much  better,  and  might  do  work  which  would 
invaluably  supplement  that  of  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  cordial  and  unfailing  support  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  F.  Avery,  Superintendent 

Frederick  Treon,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LOWER  BRCJLfi  AGENCY. 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  27, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  of  June  11, 1897, 1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  census  just  completed  shows  the  population  of  this  reservation  to  be  940, 
which  shows  a  decrease  of  13  over  last  year. 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 273 

Females  above,  14  years  of  age 316 

Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 177 

These  Indians  have  done  fairly  well  during  tbe  past  year.  All  of  them  on  the 
reservation  are  living  upon  their  allotments,  trying  to  improve  their  homes,  while 
those  that  moved  south  of  White  River  have  built  themselves  comfortable  log 
houses,  and  seem  to  be  contented  and  happy  with  their  new  location. 
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When  sickness  comes  in  an  Indian  family,  this  housekeeper  gives  simple  reme- 
dies, which  soon  come  to  be  depended  upon  instead  of  the  rattle  of  the  medicine 
man's  gourd  and  his  incantations.  If  a  child  die,  she  shows  her  sympathy,  and 
in  placing  a  wild  flower  in  the  little,  cold,  brown  hand  endears  herself  by  every 
such  simple  act  to  the  parents.  The  schoolgirls  always  love  her,  and  that  love 
forms  a  powerful  lever  in  bettering  their  condition  at  home. 

The  teacher  also — he  who  devotes  a  portion  of  the  day  to  his  work  in  the  school- 
room and  the  remainder  to  instructing  the  boys  out  of  doors  or  in  the  little  school 
shop — equally  wins  confidence  and  commands  respect.  He  becomes  known  to  all 
in  his  district  as  a  kind,  just  man,  a  safe  adviser,  and  a  valued  friend.  There  is 
no  computing  the  good  such  a  man  and  such  a  woman  can  do  in  an  Indian  camp, 
and  this  good  is  permanent  and  lasting. 

There  are  far  too  few  such  teachers,  and  those  who  succeed  the  best,  who  come 
nearest  the  ideal,  and  whose  localities  show  the  most  improvement  are  those  who, 
having  the  true  missionary  spirit,  teach  by  example,  as  well  as  precept,  the  gospel 
of  better  living  quite  as  mucn  as  they  teach  from  books  and  blackboards. 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  children  of  the  camps  do  not  show  to  the  unpracticed 
observer  the  improvement  exhibited  by  pupils  of  distant  and  expensive  schools. 
They  are  not  so  uniformly  and  well  clad  *  *  *  •  but  what  they  have  learned 
they  retain,  and  they  have  had  no  experiences  or  surroundings  that  are  impossi- 
ble for  them  in  their  after  lives;  and  so  if,  perchance,  they  speak  and  write  English 
a  little  less  fluently  than  those  whose  education  has  been  so  much  more  expen- 
sive they  still  have  all  they  need,  all  they  will  ever  use,  and  have  beside  a 
knowledge  of  other  things  even  more  important  than  what  they  learn  from  books. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  urged  that  the  reservation  day  school  be  given  annually 
more  encouragement,  that  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  employees, 
and  that  all  such  now  employed  as  do  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  required 
be  transferred  elsewhere  or  retired  from  the  service. 

There  should  be  a  definite  allowance  for  the  noonday  meal  of  the  pupils;  that  in 
amount  and  in  variety  should  be  greater  than  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  by 
deductions  from  the  ration  as  issued  to  the  Indians.  There  should  be  means  pro- 
vided for  transporting  this  to  the  schools,  frequently  a  day's  drive  from  the  issue 
station.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  well-digested,  uniform  plan  for  oper- 
ating day  schools  on  reservations,  and  countenance  and  encouragement  given  to 
those  whc  operate  them. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  that  such  employees  be  kept  continuously  in  service 
instead  of  for  ten  months  of  each  year  only,  as  is  now  done.  This  change  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  and  continue  adequate  responsibility  for  property,  for 
which  the  agent  is  responsible,  and  which  remains  at  the  schools  during  vacation. 
This  is  also  requisite  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  for  the  care  of  any  gardens  or  fields  that  may  be  under  cultivation, 
which  if  neglected  during  July  and  August  go  to  ruin  and  are  lost  entirely. 

During  the  year  26  day  schools  have  Been  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  and 
it  is  expected  that  5  more  day  schools  will  be  built  during  the  early  part  of  the 
ensuing  year.  For  a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  schools  and  pupils  on 
the  reservation,  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Dew,  day  school 
inspector,  herewith. 

The  new  boarding  school  at  the  agency  is  at  this  writing  being  pushed  forward 
vigorously,  with  prospect  that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  during  the  late  fall  or  early  winter.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be  very 
complete  and  satisfactory. 

Missionary  work. — This  is  conducted  by  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, and  Roman  Catholic  societies,  with  about  the  usual  results. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  has  continued  during  the  year,  meeting  as 
required  by  regulation,  and  is  a  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  order  and  pun- 
ishing offenders.  ' 

There  is  pressing  need  for  some  means  by  which,  when  sufficient  cause  exists, 
Indians  may  be  granted  legal  divorces.  Divorces  are  now  granted  by  this  court, 
and  decrees  are  taken  as  valid  when  approved  by  the  agent,  but  are  clearly  not 
valid  in  a  legal  sense  when  rendered  by  a  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  that  of  a  jus- 
tice's court. 

Eoad  making.— As  required  by  regulations,  the  Indians  each  year  do  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  fair  condition,  and  repair  the  bridges  over  streams. 
They  work  willingly  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  roads. 

Industries. — There  is  but  one  industry  practicable  for  the  Indian  of  this  reserva- 
tion, that  of  stock  raising.  My  report  for  the  previous  year  shows  cattle  on  the 
reservation  belonging  to  Indians  estimated  at  36,977.  There  is  an  annual  increase 
in  these  and  this  year  the  estimate  is  40,051.  Each  year  more  attention  to  horned 
stock  is  paid  by  these  people,  but  they  too  frequently  neglect  their  cattle  while 
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weeks  we  were  minus  a  cook,  for  another  six  weeks  we  had  no  chief  matron,  while  for  more 
than  a  month  there  was  no  teacher  of  industries.  During  these  times  employees  from  other 
departments  were  called  upon,  in  addition  to  their  own  special  duties,  to  perform  the  work  per- 
taining to  the  positions  vacant,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  double  duty  thus 
required  was  discharged  not  only  well  but  without  complaint. 

The  school  farm  was  well  put  in,  20  acres  to  oats,  13  to  corn,  and  7  to  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. It  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time  what  the  yield  will  be.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
vegetables  at  least  might  be  irrigated,  and  ditches  for  that  purpose  were  constructed,  but  the 
artesian  well  which  was  to  furnish  the  water  was  not  completed,  and  this  could  not  be  done.  The 
school  herd  of  cattle,  78  head,  were  well  cared  for,  and  are  in  fine  condition.  Hogs  and  poultry 
also  done  well. 

Credit  is  due  the  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook  for  the  manner  in  which  their  departments 
were  handled. 

Class-room  work,  as  well  as  industrial  work,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  interrupted  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks  by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  there  being  45  cases  at  one  time,  60  in  all.  During  the 
year,  because  of  insufficient  hospital  accommodations,  it  was  found  necessary  to  excuse  from 
school  13  children,  6  of  whom  died.  These,  together  with  the  2  deaths  which  occurred  in  school, 
make  a  total  of  8  deaths— over  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment.  The  unusual  severity  and 
length  of  the  winter  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  increased  death  rate.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  this  school  is  a  well-equipped  hospital. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  good  work  done  by  our  Indian  employees.  The  services  required 
of  them  were  rendered  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  and  they  were  at  all  times  thoroughly 
loyal.  I  feel  like  mentioning  specially  as  employees  of  superior  merit  Robert  J.  Jackson,  Cheha- 
liSj  assistant  teacher,  and  Amelia  Skenandoah,  Oneida,  cook. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  to  Agent  Ash  most  cordial  thanks  for  unvarying  kindness  and 
unwavering  support. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  "W.  Nelljs,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  August  ££,  1897* 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  regarding  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jnne  30, 1897,  as  follows: 

The  year  has  passed  without  trouble  of  any  kind  among  or  with  the  Indians, 
who  are  slowly  advancing  toward  civilization.  It  will,  however,  be  many  years 
before  all  of  them  are  self-supporting.  Probably  nearly  all  of  the  old-time 
Indians,  those  who  are  uneducated  and  unprogressive  and  who  are  wedded  to 
ancient  customs,  will  remain  much  as  they  now  are  so  long  as  they  live.  The 
younger  and  better  element  is  growing  proportionately  stronger  each  year,  and 
among  this  class  definite  progress  can  alone  be  looked  for. 

Agriculture. — As  stated  in  previous  annual  reports,  agriculture  to  any  general 
extent  on  this  reservation  is  impracticable,  and  very  little  is  done  or  can  be  done 
in  this  regard.  Late  and  early  frosts,  hot  winds  during  the  growing  season,  lack 
of  precipitation,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  make  it  impossible  to  grow  grain. 

Allotments. — No  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  these  Indians  and 
none  are  desired  by  them.  Possibly  some  good  would  result  from  allotting  the 
lands  and  thus  securing  the  permanent  location  of  individuals,  provided  lands 
not  allotted  continue  to  be  held  in  common  for  grazing  and  not  in  any  event 
opened  to  settlement. 

Education.— Each  year  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  day 
school  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  uplifting  of  these  Indians:  but  the  idea  must  not 
be  entertained  that  everyone  will  do  for  this  work.  These  schools,  frequently 
situated  far  out  among  the  camps,  are  not  under  the  eye  of  the  agent,  and  some  of 
them  can  only  be  visited  by  the  inspector  once  each  quarter.  To  be  successful 
they  must  have  the  best  of  teachers— not  the  best  measured  by  ordinary  standards, 
but  rather  men  and  women  who  make  their  homes  at  these  schools,  who  keep 
cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  who  yearly  raise  some  garden  stuff.  Such  a  family, 
so  living  at  a  distant  camp,  being  kindly  neighbors  to  the  parents  as  well  as  teachers 
of  their  children,  does  incalculable  good. 

The  good  wife  as  housekeeper  becomes  a  model  to  all  the  Indian  women  near  her. 
The  brightness  and  cleanness  of  her  cottage  is  known  to  all.  The  attractive  table, 
the  well-prepared  food,  the  order  and  neatness  there  seen,  soon  come  to  be  envied 
and  at  least  to  a  small  degree  copied  by  the  Indian  women.  Everything  there  of 
order,  neatness,  and  decency  is  a  daily  challenge  to  all  who  live  less  wholesomely. 
Then  this  housekeeper,  with  no  means  for  assisting  these  people  beyond  the  supplies 
issued  by  the  Government ,  demonstrates  to  them  what  may  be  done  with  what  they 
have,  how  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  use  it  economically:  shows  them  that 
greater  health  results  from  cleanliness  and  better  prepared  food;  teaches  them  that 
clean  clothing  and  person  are  more  attractive  than  greasy  paint  on  their  faces  and 
barbaric  ornamentation  on  their  garments.  All  this  is  done  by  ever-present  exam- 
ple, by  kind  entreaties,  and  by  gentle  advice  to  those  whose  confidence  she  has  won. 
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When  sickness  comes  in  an  Indian  family,  this  housekeeper  gives  simple  reme- 
dies, which  soon  come  to  be  depended  upon  instead  of  the  rattle  of  the  medicine 
man's  gourd  and  his  incantations.  If  a  child  die,  she  shows  her  sympathy,  and 
in  placing  a  wild  flower  in  the  little,  cold,  brown  hand  endears  herself  by  every 
snch  simple  act  to  the  parents.  The  schoolgirls  always  love  her,  and  that  love 
forms  a  powerful  lever  in  bettering  their  condition  at  home. 

The  teacher  also — he  who  devotes  a  portion  of  the  day  to  his  work  in  the  school- 
room and  the  remainder  to  instructing  the  boys  out  of  doors  or  in  the  little  school 
shop — equally  wins  confidence  and  commands  respect.  He  becomes  known  to  all 
in  his  district  as  a  kind,  just  man,  a  safe  adviser,  and  a  valued  friend.  There  is 
no  computing  the  good  such  a  man  and  such  a  woman  can  do  in  an  Indian  camp, 
and  this  good  is  permanent  and  lasting. 

There  are  far  too  few  such  teachers,  and  those  who  succeed  the  best,  who  come 
nearest  the  ideal,  and  whose  localities  show  the  most  improvement  are  those  who, 
having  the  true  missionary  spirit,  teach  by  example,  as  well  as  precept,  the  gospel 
of  better  living  quite  as  much  as  they  teach  from  books  and  blackboards. 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  children  of  the  camps  do  not  show  to  the  unpracticed 
observer  the  improvement  exhibited  by  pupils  of  distant  and  expensive  schools. 
They  are  not  so  uniformly  and  well  clad  *  *  *  but  what  they  have  learned 
they  retain,  and  they  have*  had  no  experiences  or  surroundings  that  are  impossi- 
ble for  them  in  their  after  lives;  and  so  if,  perchance,  they  speak  and  write  English 
a  little  less  fluently  than  those  whose  education  has  been  so  much  more  expen- 
sive they  still  have  all  they  need,  all  they  will  ever  use,  and  have  beside  a 
knowledge  of  other  things  even  more  important  than  what  they  learn  from  books. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  urged  that  the  reservation  day  school  be  given  annually 
more  encouragement,  that  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  employees, 
and  that  all  such  now  employed  as  do  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  required 
be  transferred  elsewhere  or  retired  from  the  service. 

There  should  be  a  definite  allowance  for  the  noonday  meal  of  the  pupils;  that  in 
amount  and  in  variety  should  be  greater  than  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  by 
deductions  from  the  ration  as  issued  to  the  Indians.  There  should  be  means  pro- 
vided for  transporting  this  to  the  schools,  frequently  a  day's  drive  from  the  issue 
station.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  well-digested,  uniform  plan  for  oper- 
ating day  schools  on  reservations,  and  countenance  and  encouragement  given  to 
those  who  operate  them. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  that  such  employees  be  kept  continuously  in  service 
instead  of  for  ten  months  of  each  year  only,  as  is  now  done.  This  change  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  and  continue  adequate  responsibility  for  property,  for 
which  the  agent  is  responsible,  and  which  remains  at  the  schools  during  vacation. 
This  is  also  requisite  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  for  the  care  of  any  gardens  or  fields  that  may  be  under  cultivation, 
which  if  neglected  during  July  and  August  go  to  ruin  and  are  lost  entirely. 

During  the  year  26  day  schools  have  been  m  operation  on  the  reservation,  and 
it  is  expected  that  5  more  day  schools  will  be  built  during  the  early  part  of  the 
ensuing  year.  For  a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  schools  and  pupils  on 
the  reservation,  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Dew,  day  school 
inspector,  herewith. 

The  new  boarding  school  at  the  agency  is  at  this  writing  being  pushed  forward 
vigorously,  with  prospect  that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  during  the  late  fall  or  early  winter.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be  very 
complete  ana  satisfactory. 

Missionary  work. — This  is  conducted  by  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, and  Roman  Catholic  societies,  with  about  the  usual  results. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  has  continued  during  the  year,  meeting  as 
required  by  regulation,  and  is  a  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  order  and  pun- 
ishing offenders.  ' 

There  is  pressing  need  for  some  means  by  which,  when  sufficient  cause  exists, 
Indians  may  be  granted  legal  divorces.  Divorces  are  now  granted  by  this  court, 
and  decrees  are  taken  as  valid  when  approved  by  the  agent,  but  are  clearly  not 
valid  in  a  legal  sense  when  rendered  by  a  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  that  of  a  jus- 
tice's court. 

Boad  making.— As  required  by  regulations,  the  Indians  each  year  do  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  fair  condition,  and  repair  the  bridges  over  streams. 
They  work  willingly  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  roads. 

Industries. — There  is  but  one  industry  practicable  for  the  Indian  of  this  reserva- 
tion, that  of  stock  raising.  My  report  for  the  previous  year  shows  cattle  on  the 
reservation  belonging  to  Indians  estimated  at  36,977.  There  is  an  annual  increase 
in  these  and  this  year  the  estimate  is  40,051.  Each  year  more  attention  to  horned 
stock  is  paid  by  these  people,  but  they  too  frequently  neglect  their  cattle  while 
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paying  close  attention  to  their  worthless  ponies,  of  which  there  are  far  too  many 
on  this  reservation. 

For  some  years  the  reservation  has  been  much  trespassed  upon  by  stock  ostensi- 
bly held  at  ranches  along  the  borders,  bnt  tinder  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  owners,  in  some  cases  at  least,  expect  their  cattle  to  graze  on 
the  reservation.  One  of  them  is  said  to  speak  of  the  reservation  as  his  "south 
pasture,"  and  recently  the  wife  of  a  foreman  of  another  ranch,  hearing  there  was 
a  prospect  of  the  reservation  being  fenced,  exclaimed:  "Why,  what  shall  we  do 
wen?"  clearly  indicating  to  what  extent  the  reservation  is  depended  on  by  these 
cattle  owners.  Legal  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  trespassing  stock,  and  the  matter  will  be  heard  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
district  court. 

It  appears  to  me  most  necessary  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  use  of  their 
reservation  be  in  some  adequate  manner  protected.  Unless  this  is  done  there  will 
be  constant  friction  and  the  Indians  will  suffer.  There  appears  no  way  of  doing 
this  except  to  fence  the  northern  and  western  lines  of  the  reservation  and  for  a 
time  line-ride  the  fences.  Should  such  a  fence  be  erected  and  maintained  it 
would  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  larger  ranches,  from  which  the  most  trouble 
has  come,  would  move  elsewhere,  and  there  would  be  less  expense  for  line-riding. 
Considerable  of  the  distance  to  be  protected  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  would 
be  necessary  only  to  close  occasional  gaps,  thus  reducting  the  amount  of  fence  to 
be  built. 

Vital  statistics. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increasing  dependence  by  these  Indians 
upon  rational  medical  advice  and  treatment.  During  the  year  cases  have  been 
treated  by  the  agency  physician  as  follows: 


Indians. 

Mixed 
bloods. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Cases  treated: 

MftlOR           -   -               

657 
692 

331 
424 

98 
82 

1,069 

Females  -  -  -        -    -    - 

1,198 

Total 

1,340 

756 

180 

2,287 

Births: 

Males  .- - 

111 
97 

42 

28 

1 
1 

154 

Females -- 

124 

Total 

208 

68 

2 

278 

Deaths: 

136 
133 

11 
6 

147 

Females 

139 

Total 

269 

17 

286 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  all  agency  employees,  and  most 
of  the  school  employees. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  honorable  commissioner  and  the  officials  of  his  office 
for  kind  consideration  and  most  courteous  treatment  at  all  times. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Clapp, 
Major  U.  S.  A. ,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Inspector  of  Pine  Ridge  Day  Schools. 


Pine  Ridob  Agency,  August  25, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  day  schools  of  this  reservation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30. 1897. 

The  number  of  persons  on  this  reservation  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  is  1,672.  The  following 
numbers  attended  school  at  the  places  named: 


Day  schools 

Holy  Rosary  Mission 

Nonreservation  schools .. 
State  and  private  schools 

Total 


Under  6. 

11 
2 
0 
0 

6  to  18. 

Over  18. 

910 

146 

115 

12 

8 

4 

60 

0 

13 

1,183 

71 

Total 


162 

174 

12 


1,287 
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Of  the  480  not  attending,  266  were  debarred  of  school  privileges  either  on  account  of  distance 
to  nearest  school  being  too  great  or  lack  of  room  in  nearest  school;  150  were  reported  too  sick  to 
attend,  and  83  married,  dead,  or  removed  from  agency.  The  average  attendance  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  day  schools  was  766.07,  or  83}  per  cent  of  those  enrolled.  This  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory average,  when  the  distance  of  many  from  school  and  the  excessive  weather  of  last  winter 
are  considered. 

With  the  additional  facilities  afforded  by  the  boarding  school,  now  approaching  completion, 
and  five  additional  day  schools  soon  to  be  built,  each  available  child  on  the  reservation  can  be 
placed  in  school  and  a  great  step  forward  be  taken.  v 

The  schools  generally  show  a  marked  improvement  over  last  session.  The  work  is  becoming 
more  systematized  and  uniform.  The  teachers  in  their  monthly  meetings  compare  methods, 
discuss  new  ideas,  and  adopt  whatever  they  think  will  help  their  work.  Instead  of  a  daily 
routine  without  aim  or  special  object  in  view,  each  progressive  teacher  sees  what  he  wishes  to 
obtain  and  puts  forth  efforts  accordingly.  The  housekeepers  have  grasped  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  the  completion  of  any  given  amount  of  work  that  is  desired,  but  that  the  child  should  get 
the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  do  the  work  alone.  The  improvement  in  the  care  of  clothing 
and  person  Is  marked.  All  of  this  has  had  its  effect  on  the  camp,  and  more  efforts  are  made  to 
keep  houses  and  premises  clean,  and  I  am  informed  that  food  is  better  prepared. 

But  as  long  as  the  dwelling  house  consists  of  one  room,  with  dirt  floor  and  little  or  no  ventila 
tion,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  people,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  dogs  living  in  it,  filth 
and  vermin  will  be  in  evidence  and  personal  cleanliness  almost  impossible,    it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  many  are  building  additional  rooms  to  their  houses  and  making  use  of  the  object 
lessons  continually  before  their  eyes  at  the  day  school. 

Another  effect  of  the  day  school  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the 
Indian  for  the  white  man.  When  he  sees  all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  put  forth  for  his  or  his 
children's  good,  he  sees  that  there  are  at  least  some  good  white  men. 

Most  of  the  children  who  have  been  in  these  schools  a  year  or  two  seem  to  understand  any 
English  spoken  to  them  and  can  use  enough  for  simple  conversation;  but  on  account  of  ancient 
prejudices  few  will  use  it  to  any  great  extent,  especially  with  strangers.  The  main  efforts  of 
the  teacher  are  exerted  toward  imparting  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  for  daily  needs.  Con- 
versations, using  only  very  simple  words  and  sentences,  compositions,  letter  writing  to  pupils 
of  other  schools,  etc.,  are  having  a  fine  effect  toward  attaining  this  end.  The  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  is  satisfactory.  In  sight  singing  and  reading 
music  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  they  progress.  They  exhibit  more  confidence  in  this  and  take 
more  pride  than  in  any  other  study. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  as  usual,  where  they  have  proper  instruction,  excellent. 
Their  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and  other  work  is  as  well  done  as  the  material  and  facilities  at 
hand  will  allow,  and  being  required  to  do  this  work  with  very  little  help  from  the  housekeeper 
confidence  in  themselves  is  being  awakened.  Their  interest  in  all  work  of  this  kind  is  very 
gratifying. 

Beyond  the  care  of  the  premises,  drawing  water,  and  cutting  wood,  there  has  been  heretofore 
little  work  for  the  boys.  The  excellent  set  of  carpenter  and  blacksmith  tools  which  have  been 
sent  to  most  of  the  schools  will  furnish  some  work  for  them  another  year,  and  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  limited  knowledge  of  simple  tools. 

At  many  schools  excellent  gardens  have  been  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  teacher  and  pupils.  But  as  few  of  the  vegetables  ripened  before  vacation,  the  pupils  did  not 
enjoy  much  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  though  some  schools  will  have  enough  onions,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  to  last  through  the  winter. 

A  few  boy  s,  adopting  the  object  lessons  presented  by  their  teachers,  have  begun  to  milk  cows, 
and  thus  add  some  variety  to  their  menu,  while  to  a  very  limited  extent  fowls  are  being  raised. 

The  employment  of  only  married  couples  in  the  day  school,  as  is  now  the  rule  with  the  Depart- 
ment, is  greatly  improving  the  service  here,  and  a  continuation  of  this  policy  is  most  desirable; 
and  for  the  present  at  least,  such  employees  should  be  white. 

I  desire  to  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  day-school  employees  be  kept  per- 
manently in  the  service  instead  of  for  only  ten  months  of  the  year ,  as  is  now  the  rule.  The  large 
amount  of  Government  property  at  each  of  these  schools  makes  it  imperative  to  have  some  one 
to  watch  over  it,  and  as  the  teachers  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  free  to  go  where 
they  wish,  this  property  is  to  a  large  extent  left  unguarded,  with  no  one  responsible  for  it  to 
the  agent;  whereas  if  the  teacher  were  in  the  service  the  whole  year,  his  responsibility  would 
be  continuous. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  seems  to  be  improving  as  a  result  of  the  care  and  training  and  better 
food  that  they  receive.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  past  session,  of  the  children  of  day 
schools  only  about  10  died,  while  of  those  not  attending  school  about  40  died,  though  the  number 
in  school  was  double  the  number  out.  The  custom  of  furnishing  each  day-school  teacher  with  a 
supply  of  simple  medicines  is  productive  of  much  good,  not  only  to  pupils,  but  also  to  the  parents 
in  the  camp. 

The  supplies  furnished  for  noonday  lunch  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  more  from  lack  of 
variety  than  quantity.  Bean  soup  every  day,  with  bread  and  coffee,  becomes  monotonous  even 
to  the  Indian  appetite.  If  some  dried  fruit,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  meat  of  some  kind  was 
furnished  regularly,  much  would  be  added  to  the  meal. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  but  few  of  the  buildings  for  a  bath- 
room, and  as  a  result  many  of  the  children  get  very  few  baths,  there  being  no  room  for  this  in 
their  own  houses.  It  seems  useless  to  furnish  clean  clothes  to  unwashed  children,  and  it  is  also 
very  injurious  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  put  30  or  40  unwashed  children  in  one  room. 
A  small  room  fitted  up  with  a  stove  and  two  or  three  tubs,  such  as  are  furnished  for  issue, 
would  serve  as  both  bathroom  and  laundry,  and  I  believe  result  in  incalculable  good. 

The  supply  of  clothing  furnished  during  the  past  year  was  a  great  improvement  over  that  of 
the  previous  year,  but  was  in  some  respects  still  insufficient  properly  to  clothe  the  children. 
Few  schools  had  enough  to  furnish  two  sets  of  underclothes  to  the  girls  and  boys.  The  supply 
of  boys1  outer  clothing  was  ample,  and  in  most  cases  there  was  sufficient  gingham,  etc.,  for  the 
girls1  dresses.  The  shoes  would  have  been  sufficient  if  the  sizes  had  been  suitable,  but  in  most 
cases  there  were  a  number  of  pairs  that  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  being  too  small.  If  suf- 
ficient material  suitable  for  cloaks  could  be  obtained  they  could  be  made  at  the  schools  and  the 
objectionable  shawl  be  in  some  way  banished. 

In  view  of  the  work  done  by  the  general  housekeeper,  combining  that  of  the  assistant  matron, 
seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook,  and  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  position,  the  pay  seems 
inadequate,  being  less  than  any  such  position  in  the  boarding  school,  while  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tio  J  are  probably  more  onerous. 

During  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  July,  the  teachers  and  other  school  employees  of  this  and  Rose- 
bad  reservations,  with  a  few  from  other  reservations,  met  at  the  Government  boarding  school 
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at  Rosebud  Agency  and  held  an  institute.  The  papers  read  were  thoroughly  practical,  and 
showed  most  careful  preparation,  while  the  discussions  following  indicated  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  things.  The  papers  were  helpful,  because  the  methods  proposed  and  the  lines  of  work 
suggested,  were  just  what  had  been  tried  and  found  good.  The  whole  proceedings  were  free 
from  complaint  against  anyone,  and  marked  by  a  desire  to  give  all  information,  and  get  all  help, 
possible. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  employees  of  the  two  reservations  for  undertaking  to  hold  this  meet- 
ing. It  entailed  a  drive  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  over  this  hot  and  dry  country,  and 
most  of  the  party  consumed  three  days  in  getting  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  as  many  in  return- 
ing. And  from  lack  of  help  most  of  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  crowd  was  done  by 
the  employees  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 

I  think  our  corps  of  school  employees,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  striving  to  do  his  best  in  educating  and  elevating  the  pupils  under  his 
charge.  Living  lonely  lives,  sometimes  going  months,  and  often  weeks,  without  seeing  a  white 
face,  their  devotion  to  duty  and  close  attention  to  work  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  employees  at  the  26  schools,  with  enrollment  and  average  attendance. 
Salary  paid  each  teacher  is  $60  per  month,  and  that  of  each  housekeeper  $30  per  month  for  ten 
months  of  the  year  only: 


School. 

Teacher. 

Housekeeper. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

attend- 
ance. 

No.  1 

None ..................... 

27 
49 
34 
47 
42 
28 
49 
35 
52 
44 
30 
40 
25 
40 
37 
46 
36 
52 
30 
32 
35 
28 
36 
32 
36 
31 

13  91 

No.  2 

Lulu  Ashcraft 

Jennie  Brown 

34  22 

No.  3 

E.  W.  Truitt 

MaryE.  Truitt 

Julia  E.  Garrett 

O-  AH***  Oatt  T 

29  40 

No.  4 

Win.  C.  (Jarrett 

40  05 

No.  5 

Philip  E.Carr 

82  32 

No.  6 

Elmore  Little  Chief 

Martha  Little  Chief 

25.23 

No.  7 

E.  M.  Keith 

M.G.  Keith 

39  65 

No.  8 

Catherine  B.  Spear 

28  71 

No.  9 

M-  0-  Pr«fK»ntt      -  -   -    - 

E.  D.  Prescott 

42  68 

No.  10 

TMfottfo  F*  Ward 

I,#izzi«  Rnll&i'd    ,     . 

85  60 

No.  11 

A,  P,  TTjvrp"M  

Rose  A.  Harpold . 

25  41 

No.  12 

A.  H.  Mossman 

Nellie  Mossman _ 

26  78 

No.  13... 

Frank  T>.  VofwhiflR 

L.  R.  Voorhies. 

19  15 

No.  14 

T.  H.Faris 

Ftnma  Ruff 

29  69 

No.  15 

W.  M.  Robertson 

A.  A.  Robertson 

80  52 

No.  16 

E.W.Gleason 

Martha  A.  Bain 

Evalyn  MacKey 

84  43 

No.  17 

John  F.  MacKey 

81  74 

No.  18 

Geo.  Tj.  William's 

Lizsdft  A .  Williams                 . 

40 

No.  19 

J.  B.  Freeland 

A.  M.  Freeland ; 

27  61 

No.  20 

Horace  G.  Jennerson 

Mary  R.  Jennerson 

Angeliaue  Barten. . 

17  78 

No.  21 

Wm.  H.  Barten 

29  15 

No.  22 

Stephen  Waggoner 

C.  J.  Waarflfoner 

21  67 

No.  23 

J.  M.  Linn 

Olive  R.  Linn 

25  35 

No.  24 

Jessie  Craven 

Louise  B.  Richard 

25  95 

No.  25 

E.C.  Scovel 

Mary  C.  Soovel , . 

82.21 

No.  26 

A.  F.Geraghty 

Flla  M  f>lrt>iaTn 

26.86 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  always  considerate  attention  and  courtesy 
received  from  this  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Dew,  Day  School  Inspector, 

Maj.  W.  H.  Clapp,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  $5, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

The  agency  headquarters  are  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  reserve, 
about  35  miles  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Val- 
ley Railroad,  which  is  the  railroad  station  and  shipping  point.  The  post-office 
address  is  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  telephone  line  connects  the  agency  with 
Valentine,  with  which  place  we  have  mail  service  six  times  a  week. 

The  reservation  contains  about  three  and  a  quarter  million  acres  of  land,  all 
lying  within  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Big  White 
River,  on  the  south  by  the  State  line,  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  by  a  line  running  due  south  from  the  mouth  of  Black  Pipe  Creek,  which 
separates  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

The  land  on  this  reserve  is  classed  as  grazing  land,  for  which  use  it  is  fairly  well 
adapted,  although  in  some  sections  of  it  water  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  is  devoid  of  timber. 

No  seeds  were  issued  the  past  year  and  no  special  effort  was  made  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  cultivate  the  land,  it  being  considered  far  more  advisable  to  have  the 
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Indians  devote  their  time  to  the  care  of  stock  and  the  storing  of  hay,  which  work 
is  likely  to  prove  more  remunerative. 

The  Indians  on  this  reserve  are  a  portion  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  and  the  annual 
census  was  taken  on  June  26  last  in  a  very  careful  manner  by  dividing  the  reserve 
into  small  districts  and  assigning  farmers  or  a  teacher  to  make  the  enumeration  in 
each,  with  the  following  result: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1,172 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 1,368 

Males  under  18  yearsof  age _..      931 

Females  under  14  years  of  age 910 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 578 

Females  between  6  and  18  years T.-_      914 

Children  of  school  age,  6  to  18  years 1,192 

The  past  year  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one  with  these  Indians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  cattle.  The  winter  set  in  very  early,  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
from  that  time  on  until  spring  came  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  At 
times  it  was  16  inches  deep  on  the  level,  while  the  ravines  were  drifted  full.  The 
loss  of  cattle  has  been  considerable,  but  no  greater  than  in  the  sections  of  country 
adjacent  to  the  reserve.  Prairie  fires  early  destroyed  the  grass  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  reserve,  and  the  snow  covered  the  rest  so  deep  that  it  was  difficult  for  range 
cattle  to  obtain  food.  In  consequence,  there  was  more  drifting  of  cattle  to  the 
settlements  south  of  the  reserve  in  Nebraska  than  usual,  and  in  such  cases  the 
Indians  were  made  to  pay,  and  often  excessive  damages  were  obtained  by  the 
white  settlers,  because  it  was  cheaper  to  pay  what  they  demanded  than  to  carry 
the  matter  into  court.  In  this  way  these  Indians  have  paid  not  less  than  $1,000 
the  past  winter,  and  have  paid  it  without  saying  a  word  in  opposition,  even  when 
they  knew  excessive  damages  were  being  exacted.  When  the  cattle  of  white  men 
drift  on  the  reserve  and  onto  the  allotments  of  these  Indians  and  consume  the 
Indians'  hay,  the  white  men  seem  to  think  it  is  very  hard  on  them  if  any  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  it.        % 

Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  the  present  season  to  have  these  Indians  store 
sufficient  hay  to  carry  their  cattle  through  the  coming  winter  and  thus  avoid  the 
losses  and  payment  of  damages  of  the  past  year. 

The  Indians  have  furnished  the  Government,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897,  with  1,523,825  pounds  gross  of  beef,  for  which  they  have  been  /paid 
$39,848.64.  They  have  transported  with  their  own  teams  4,450,285  pounds  of 
Government  freight,  for  which  they  have  been  paid  $17,801.14,  and  they  have  fur- 
nished at  the  agency  and  day  schools  509  cords  of  wood  and  have  received  $2,281.03 
therefor. 

The  time  has  arrived  with  a  large  number  of  these  Indians  when  a  change 
should  be  made  from  the  present  ration  and  clothing  system  by  the  substituting 
of  cash  payments  of  the  money  value  of  these  issues,  and  such  a  change  can  not 
be  made  any  too  soon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rosebud  Indians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  present  ration  and  clothing  issue  has  a  very  degrading  effect 
upon  a  large  class  of  these  Indians,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
it  should  be  done. 

Allotments.— As  the  work  of  allotting  the  land  in  severalty  progresses  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  at  this  agency.  The 
Indians  are  learning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  which  is  evidenced  by 
individuals  referring  to  their  allotted  land  as  "  my  land; "  a  desire  to  make  more 
and  better  improvements,  and  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  guard  them 
against  trespass,  all  go  to  show  that  they  have  an  appreciation  of  individual 
ownership  that  does  not  all  come  from  the  cash  payment  and  issue  of  stock,  etc., 
provided  for  by  the  1889  agreement.  The  number  of  allotments  made  during  the 
year  is  524,  making  a  total  of  1,355  to  June  30,  last. 

The  cash  payment  of  $50  to  each  of  the  200  allottees  entitled  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1889  agreement  was  made  in  March  last,  and  the  300  allottees  of 
1896  received  during  last  June  the  mares,  cows,  wagons,  plows,  and  other  articles 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  with  the  exception  of  the  harness,  which  will  be  issued 
as  soon  as  received. 

Schools. — Twenty-one  Government  day  schools  and  two  mission  boarding  schools 
have  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  year.  These  schools,  with  the 
new  Government  boarding  school  that  is  expected  to  open  September  1,  will  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  ad  the  Indians.  These  schools  have  all  been  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore  and  have  done  excellent  work.  The  reports  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  mission  schools  are  herewith  transmitted.  The  day 
schools  have  been  visited  as  often  as  practicable  by  both  the  agent  and  inspector 
and  found  to  be  in  satisfactory  condition. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  at  each  school  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 


Name  of  school. 


Boarding  schools: 

St.  Mary's  Mission 

St.  Francis's  Mission 

Day  schools: 

Bed  Leaf 's  Camp 

Black  Pipe  Creek 

Corn  Creek 

Upper  Pine  Creek 

Little  White  River 

Pine  Creek 

Ring  Thunder 

White  Thunder 

Butte  Creek.  ^.. 

Little  Crow's  Camp 

Whirlwind  Soldier's  Camp 

Big  Oak  Creek 

Ponca  Creek 

Lower  Cut  Meat 

Cut  Meat  Creek 

He  Dog's  Camp 

Upper  Cut  Meat 

Ironwood  Creek 

Milk's  Camp 

Agency 

Spring  Creek 


Enroll- 

Average 

ment. 

attendance. 

41 

87 

191 

194 

32 

29 

33 

28 

38 

26 

27 

24 

28 

25 

36 

21 

23 

22 

26 

22 

25 

22 

25 

15 

32 

£5 

37 

81 

17 

12 

39 

S3 

40 

81 

33 

£8 

43 

88 

35 

82 

32 

20 

36 

22 

41 

31 

Missionaries. — Three  churches  are  represented  on  this  reserve,  viz:  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Congregational,  and  they  have  all  labored  faith- 
fully in  the  work  of  advancing  the  Indians.  The  reports  of  the  several  mission- 
aries are  herewith  transmitted  for  publication,  as  showing  what  each  has  done 
during  the  year. 

The  matter  of  divorces  among  Indians  is  one  that  should  receive  careful  consid- 
eration, and  the  needed  legislation  secured.  These  Indians  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  carry  such  cases  into  the  State  courts,  and  it  seems  to  me  necessary  that  some 
way  be  provided  whereby  legal  separation  can  be  obtained  on  the  reserve  for  the 
cases  occuring  among  Indians  where  there  appeal's  to  be  no  other  way  of  settling 
their  differences.  The  agent  can  not  grant  divorces,  but  he  does  grant  temporary 
separation  where  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty;  but  the  method 
has  not  worked  satisfactorily.  A  court  having  jurisdiction  over  these  cases  should 
be  established  upon  the  reserve. 

Sanitary.— Dr.  L.  M.  Hardin,  agency  physician,  submits  the  following  report: 

Find  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  agency  and  medical  statistics 
of  same  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  total  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  has  been  1,206,  of  which  678  were  males  and 
528  were  females.  Deaths  reported  during  the  year  were  ML  of  which  68  were  males  and  93  were 
females.  Two  male  white  persons  died  during  the  year.  There  was  one  suicide  and  one  acci- 
dental death  by  drowning  during  the  year,  both  male  Indians.  Births  reported  during  the  year, 
148,  of  which  50  were  males  and  89  females,  4  being  white  children.  This  leaves  a  net  decrease  of 
15  deaths  over  births  among  the  Indians  for  the  year.  The  addition  of  a  school  physician,  who  has 
been  immediately  associated  with  me  in  the  office  and  dispensary  during  the  past  year,  has 
enabled  us  to  attend  to  about  three  times  the  number  of  cases  this  year  as  last,  with  only  one 

Ehysician  to  attend  all  the  duties  of  office  and  dispensary.  By  this  arrangement  one  physician 
as  been  able  to  remain  in  the  office  nearly  all  the  time  while  the  other  was  attending  outside 
calls,  each  alternating  with  the  other  in  making  distant  trips  to  the  sick  in  camps. 

The  separation  of  physicians,  as  proposed  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  leave  us  practically  at  the 
same  disadvantage  we  had  hoped  was  overcome,  namely,  the  necessity  of  having  at  all  times  an 
attendant  upon  the  calls  at  the  dispensary, so  that  there  will  occur  no  disappointments  to  those 
who  may  come— many  from  a  long  distance— and  who,  upon  finding  no  one  there  to  attend  their 
wants,  must  return  without  attention  and  have  just  grounds  for  complaint,  such  as  the  physi- 
cian so  often  hears.  No  wonder  they  cling  to  their  superstitions  and  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
the  native  medicine  man,  objects  which  we  are  instructed  to  overcome  by  using  "  tact  and  firm- 
ness to  induce  th*  Indians  to  discard  the  practices  of  their  native  medicine  men  and  to  substi- 
tute civilized  treatment  for  superstitions  and  barbarous  rites  and  customs. "  No  one  better  sees 
the  inconsistency  of  such  a  policy  than  the  faithful  worker  in  the  field,  who  very  early  rec- 
ognizes the  limits  of  human  undertakings  and  powers  of  endurance— a  very  slow  civilization, 
indeed. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  past  winter  caused  great  suffering  among  the  sick  who  could  not 
be  attended  or  have  proper  care  and  attention.  Much  bronchial  trouble  and  resulting  pneu- 
monia caused  most  of  our  deaths  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Measles  and 
whooping  cough  have  prevailed  during  the  year.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  resulted  from 
some  form  of  tuberculosis,  usually  of  pulmonary  or  lymphatic  types.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  much  dysentery  and  infantile  diarrhoea  occurs  and  finds  many  victims,  espe- 
cially among  young  children,  who  usually  die  from  neglect.  Very  few  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
come  under  our  notice,  so  the  conclusion  is  that  few  cases  are  to  be  found,  which  bespeaks  a 
comparatively  good  reputation  for  these  Indians. 

Our  medical  supplies  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  year,  and  at  this  writ* 
ing  are  almost  entirely  exhausted.    Most  of  the  articles  furnished  have  been  of  standard  quality. 
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yet  some  were  not  of  reliable  strength  or  purity.  There  is  great  need  of  a  revision  of  the  medi- 
cal estimate  furnished,  and  the  addition  of  some  of  the  newer  remedies  and  tip-to-date  instru- 
ments and  appliances  allowed,  if  best  treatment  and  results  are  to  be  expected  and  obtained. 

A  hospital,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  needs  of  this  agency,  and 
would  afford  many  advantages  and  results  not  to  be  hoped  for  under  present  conditions. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  agency  buildings  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  repairs  and  remod- 
eling now  being  made,  and  will  insure  greater  health  and  comfort  to  the  employees. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  bnt  that  another  physician  shonld  be  allowed  this  agency, 
if  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  is  to  be  done  in  anything  like  a  satisfac- 
tory manner;  and  there  is  certainly  great  need  of  a  hospital  here. 

I  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  following  decision  of  the  United 
States  judge  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota: 

In  order  that  cases  may  not  be  brought  before  the  court  over  which  the  Federal  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction,  I  will  say  that,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
case  is  one  by  or  against  an  Indian,  a  person  who  is  the  offspring  of  a  white  American  citizen  and 
an  Indian  woman  is  not  an  Indian  within  the  provision  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  decision,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prosecute  cases  in  the  United 
States  court  against  a  mixed  blood  whose  father  is  a  white  American  citizen,  while 
the  full-blooded  Indian  could  be.  This  discrimination  against  the  latter  class,  if 
carried  into  operation  on  this  reserve,  would  soon  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
The  State  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  action  in  such  cases  as  long  as  the  mixed 
bloods  or  Indians  do  not  bear  their  proportion  of  the  taxation. 

Police. — The  police  force  has  continued  to  perform  its  duties  in  the  same  satisfac- 
tory manner  as  in  years  past.    Their  duties  are  arduous,  and  the  pay  of  these 
faithful  employees  should  be  materially  increased. 
The  statistical  reports  are  herewith  respectfully  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  July  — ,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  respectfully  submitted  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  St.  Mary's  Mission, 
since  the  rebuilding  on  this  reservation. 

A  week  or  two  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  (1895-96)  it  was  decided  that  for  the 
future  St.  Mary's  should  be  a  girls'  school  only.  This,  while  undoubtedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  shut  out  about  one-half  of  our  former  pupils  and  prevented  us  from  attaining  as  high  an 
average  of  attendance  as  in  past  years.  This,  though  regrettable,  was  anything  but  an  unmiti- 
gated evil  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the  past  winter,  which  kept  the  children  to  the  house 
day  after  day,  and  made  us  appreciate  the  advantage  of  room. 

The  health  of  the  children,  notwithstanding  the  close  confinement,  was  excellent,  and  there  is 
nothing  worse  to  report  than  coughs,  colds,  and  minor  ailments.  In  this  connection  we  tender 
our  thanks  to  the  agency  physicians  ior  their  prompt  and  willing  aid  whenever  called  for. 

The  morale  of  the  school  has  been  most  excellent.  A  ready,  willing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
children  has  made  the  school  year  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  have  had  no  case  of  truancy 
this  year— a  rather  unusual  record. 

The  buildings  were  thoroughly  overhauled,  cleaned,  and  all  necessary  repairs  made  during 
the  summer  vacation.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  now  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  by 
direct  pressure  from  force  pump  at  creek.  This  has  proved  a  great  convenience  and  saving  of 
labor. 

The  garden  furnished  abundance  of  fine  vegetables,  and  we  were  able  to  use  them  lavishly  on 
the  children's  tables.  Our  cows  have  enabled  us  to  give  the  children  about  all  the  milk  they 
wished  for. 

The  school  met  with  considerable  loss  of  live  stock.  A  valuable  horse  had  to  be  killed  on 
account  of  a  fall  on  ice,  and  four  head  of  cattle  died  from  various  causes. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  most  of  the  staff  of  the  former  year; 
the  only  new  member  has  had  years  of  experience  in  another  mission  school. 

We  wish  to  express  to  you  and  to  all  the  agency  officials  our  appreciation  of  the  uniform  kind* 
ness  and  consideration  with  which  we  have  been  treated  in  our  business  relations. 
Very  respectfully, 

Percy  H.  Mugford,  Superintendent 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Francis  School,  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  A,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  St.  Francis  Mission  boarding  school 
for  the  past  year. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  we  had  160  pupils  present,  the  average  for  the  month  being  148; 
for  second  quarter,  164;  for  third  quarter,  181;  for  fourth  quarter,  194.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  one,  006;  boys,  96;  girls,  112.  The  ready  return  of  the 
pupils  shows  that  they  consider  the  school  as  their  other  home,  and  the  steady  increase  is  the 
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best  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  parents  in  this  school  Quite  a  number  of  Indians,  being  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  at  the  mission,  have  asked  me  already  to  take  down  their  names  for 
the  coming  year. 

Except  four  cases  of  pneumonia  in  December,  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good. 
Their  healthy  and  happy  and  neat  appearance  has  been  observed  and  spontaneously  acknowl- 
edged by  many  a  visitor.  For  common  ailings,  as  coughs,  colds,  sore  eyes,  etc.,  one  of  the  Sisters 
keeps  a  supply  of  medicines  on  hand ;  for  the  few  serious  cases  we  called  on  the  agency  physicians, 
Drs.  L.  M.  Hardin  and  W.  E.  Conville,  who  have  always  promptly  answered.  One  8-year-old 
girl  died  of  consumption  at  her  home  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent— regular  and  well-prepared  meals,  very  good  water,  large 
and  airy  domitories,  school  and  play  rooms,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  a  good  system  of  sewerage, 
and  the  location  of  the  school  itself  are  as  many  preventives  of  sickness. 

The  schoolroom  work  was  carried  on  successfully.  The  written  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  month  and  the  oral  at  the  end  of  each  term  were  kept  up  with  good  results.  The  kinder- 
garten especially  mads  notable  progress.  In  the  primary  grade  stenciling  was  introduced,  and 
in  the  advanced  grade  Krone's  map  drawing.  Instruction  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, have  been  carried  on  by  able  teachers. 

On  various  occasions  during  the  year  entertainments  were  given  by  the  pupils.  As  the  regu- 
lar examinations  in  the  schoolroom  keep  alive  emulation,  so  these  public  entertainments  have 
proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  get  the  children  over  their  natural  shyness  and  that  false  and  but- 
toned-up  modesty  they  were  greatly  suffering  from  the  first  years. 

Industries.— Besides  the  necessary  house  chores  in  the  boys1  quarters,  the  latter  were  occupied 
in  gardening,  farming,  care  of  stock,  and  in  the  different  working  shops,  viz,  9  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  4  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  4  in  the  bakery,  and  8  in  the  shoemaker  shop.  The  carpenter 
boys  have  helped  and  learned  a  good  deal  in  erecting'  a  new  barn  for  the  cattle  and  a  hennouse, 
and  during  the  winter  months  in  helping  to  make  tames,  cupboards,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the 
original  stables,  not  answering  any  more  the  present  needs,  have  been  torn  down  and  more 
spacious  and  solid  ones  erected  about  400  yards  from  the  school  buildings.  This  change  is  a 
decided  improvement,  as  it  allows  a  more  friendly  view  of  the  main  buildings  and  facilitates  the 
whole  management  of  the  economy. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  sewing  room:  Aprons,  different  kinds.824;  com- 
forters, 40;  chemises,  38;  drawers,  assorted,  150;  dresses,  880;  Lace,  thread  and  woolen,  225  yards; 
pillowcases,  worked  and  plain,  130:  skirts,  155;  shirts,  50;  sheets,  200;  stockings  knitted,  20  pairs; 
bedspreads,  crochet  work,  3;  scarfs,  10;  ticks,  41;  towels,  75,  etc. 

In  the  tailor  shop,  besides  all  the  mending  and  sewing  for  the  boys,  16  large  boys*  suits  were 
made.  Many  of  the  girls  had  rather  to  be  kept  back  than  to  be  encouraged  in  this  line,  as  they 
seemed  to  grudge  themselves  their  recreation  to  make  time  for  needlework.  Still,  this  being 
busy  all  the  time  had  much  to  do  with  their  being  so  happy. 

As  to  our  missionary  work  I  would  say  that  different  camps  have  been  visited  pretty  regu- 
larly. Our  main  endeavor  has  been  to  encourage  them  by  word  and  example  to  work,  improve 
then:  homes,  and  take  good  care  of  their  families  and  their  property.  The  old  Indians  were  over- 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  their  country  had  been  declared  to  be  "a  cattle  country,  not  fit  for  farm- 
ing." This,  of  course,  was  more  congenial  to  their  nature  and  their  old  habits.  We  try,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  them  to  do  a  little  farming  and  gardening.  As  no  seeds  were  issued  this 
spring,  several  or  our  old  pupils  and  a  good  many  others  belonging  to  the  mission  came  asking 
us  for  seed  potatoes  and  turnip  seed. 

We  had  no  divorce  of  a  legal  marriage.  When  a  young  man  attempted  to  procure  a  divorce 
from  his  legal  wife,  all  the  rest  were  anxiously  watching  the  case  and  spoke  about  it  in  their 
meetings.  One  among  others  said:  "  If  the  sacred  marriage  is  not  more  kept  sacred,  where  are 
we  driving— back  to  our  old  custom?"  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  for 
christianizing  but  for  civilizing  these  Indians,  to  give  them  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
divorce.  These  wild  natures  will  never  be  thoroughly  subdued  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
dispose  of  their  wives  as  they  do  of  any  piece  of  property.  It  has  always  been  our  endeavor  to 
go  in  harmony  with  all  in  the  field,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  rubbing.  Prudence,  tact, 
and  firmness  will  overcome  difficulties  of  that  kind. 

lam  especially  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  ever  ready  assistance.  The  life  of  a  mission- 
ary, as  well  as  of  any  living  and  working  among  and  for  the  Indians,  is  often  trying;  but  the 
traditional  harmony  that  so  far  has  existed  among  all  on  this  reserve  is  bound  to  make  a  final 
success 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

P.  Flor.  Digmann,  S.  J. 

Charles  E.  McChesney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  July  «*,  1897. 

My  Dear  Sib:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  again  submit  to  you  a  brief  report  after  a  year's  work 
here. 

During:  the  past  year  our  number  of  missionaries  has  been  13— males  12,  female,  1— unless  I 
were  to  include  those  at  St.  Mary's  school  (male  1,  females  3)  who  are  really  doing  much  mis- 
sionary work. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  are  actually  communicants  is  352,  though  five  times  that  number 
are  members  of  the  church  by  baptism.  During  the  past  year  the  number  baptized  was  109. 
Total  number  on  register,  2,441. 

The  contributions  which  have  been  made  by  missionary  societies  and  individuals  in  the  East 
and  by  men's  and  women's  societies  here  and  expended  for  educational  purposes  amount  to  $3,800; 
for  religious  purposes,  about  |2,450. 

The  number  of  marriages  recorded  by  me  is  as  follows:  2  by  Rev.  Wm.  Holmes,  6  by  Rev.  David 
Tatiyopa,  27  by  myself. 

The  amount  paid  Indians  for  all  purposes  $1,356,  for  freighting  $55,  purchase  of  wood  $65,  and 
for  all  other  purposes  $1,236. 

In  presenting  the  above  statistics  I  may  assure  you  that  the  work  of  this  mission  is  encouraging 
as  ever. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Aabon  B.  Clark. 

Dr.  McChesney,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  invitation,  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association  under  my  direction: 

During  the  past  year  four  native  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  have  assisted  in  the  work  on 
this  reservation.  They  have  been  active  in  religious  work  in  their  respective  localities.  So  far 
as  possible  I  try  to  keep  them  busy  at  various  work.  In  the  winter  they  give  some  instruction 
in  English,  if  they  can,  or  in  Dakota,  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  day  schools  and  to  adults.  I 
have  tried  to  have  them  garden  and  farm  some  also.  In  every  case  their  conduct  has  been 
exemplary  and  helpful.  As  they  have  had  some  considerable  training  in  school,  they  have  been 
helpful  in  the  homes,  caring  for  the  sick,  teaching  sewing  and  mending 

Up  to  the  present  time  these  native  helpers  have  come  from  the  reservations  which  have  been 
longer  in  contact  with  civilizing  influences,  and  we  hope  to  utilize  our  church  members  as  soon 
as  they  can  become  helpful  leaders  to  their  people.  One  young  man  and  his  wife  have  been 
supported  entirely  by  the  Native  Dakota  Missionary  Society. 

There  have  been  frequent  accessions  to  our  churches,  and  the  churches  contributed  over  $200 
to  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  the  Congregational  churches  and  to  their  own  support. 
There  are  new  fields  which  ought  to  be  occupied  and  demands  for  new  church  buildings,  but 
the  severe  financial  stress  that  has  fallen  upon  all  missionary  societies  prevents  our  taking  up 
new  work. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  has  been  a  growing  restlessness  among  the  Indians 
as  a  whole.  This,  I  think,  has  been  due  to  the  preparation  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
and  to  release  from  putting  in  crops  and  tending  them  this  spring. 

While  this  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  there  is  a  large  moral  influence  in  requiring  them 
to  break,  fence,  and  plant  each  year  something.  It  gives  them  more  permanence  and  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  which  is  essential  in  their  progress.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  a  good  many  that 
they  bought  seed  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  planted  on  their  own  responsibility. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  new  influences  of  the  boarding  school  new  lines  of  progress  will 
be  marked  out  and  developed. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  treatment  during  the  past  year, 
I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Jambs  F.  Cross. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1897,  and  owing  to  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here  my  report  will  necessarily  be  brief,  relating  facts 
and  conditions  coming  under  my  general  observation. 

I  am  frank  in  saying  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  affairs  at 
this  agency  have  been  carried  on  apparently  in  an  unbusinesslike  manner.  The 
buildings  at  the  agency  and  school  nave  the  appearance  of  willful  neglect;  not  a 
building  on  the  agency  but  what  leaks  during  an  ordinary  shower.  It  has  been 
necessary  since  my  arrival  here  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  to  be  taken 
up  in  removing  the  debris  and  refuse  from  the  premises  in  order  to  better  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  surroundings. 

The  agency  is  beautifully  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  containing  180  acres  and 
situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Coteau  Hills.  This  small  tract  is  insufficient 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  agency  in  a  proper  manner  and  for  the  protection 
and  safety  of  Government  property.  A  tract  ot  not  less  than  a  section  of  land 
should  have  been  reserved. 

Besides  the  Government  buildings  located  on  the  agency  there  is  one  general 
store,  owned  by  a  white  man,  who  is  not  a  licensed  trader,  but  is  merely  allowed 
to  conduct  his  business  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Government.    *     *    * 

The  Sisseton  Indian  Industrial  Boarding  School  is  located  H  miles  northwest  from 
the  agency,  the  grounds  comprising  320  acres,  42  acres  of  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
industrial  teacher,  the  residue  being  used  for  pasturage. 

The  buildings  which  were  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  140  pupils  can 
not  now  comfortably  accommodate  more  than  120,  as  the  buildings  nave  been 
greatly  neglected  and  should  have  many  needed  repairs  at  once,  or  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  before  they  will  be  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  more  than  one-half 
of  this  number.  The  water  is  excellent,  but  the  system  of  conduction  could  be 
much  better.    I  anticipate  from  present  conditions  a  successful  year  for  the  school. 

The  land  selected  by  the  Indians  for  their  allotments  I  find  to  be  of  good  quality, 
and  if  properly  cultivated  would  abundantly  reward  them  for  the  energy  ana 
labor  required  to  accomplish  this  result.  I  find  that  the  Indian  in  general  is  much 
averse  to  a  systematic  course  of  manual  and  physical  work,  and  is  easily  led  off 
by  false  prophets,  who  claim  that  he  can,  for  the  asking,  receive  a  large  payment 
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of  the  principal  deposited  to  his  credit,  and  is  only  too  willing  to  forsake  his 
farming  and  husbandry  interests. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  was  a  payment  made  to  these  Indians  last  spring, 
which  prevented  them  from  putting  in  their  crops  until  late.  Consequently  it  left 
many  of  them  in  poor  circumstances,  and  the  annual  payment  which  they  will 
receive  this  fall  will  not  relieve  many  of  the  poorer  Indians  from  suffering  and 
they  will  need  assistance  during  the  coming  winter.  Those  who  are  clamoring 
the  loudest  to-day  for  a  large  payment  of  money  are  the  ones  who  have  put  in  no 
crops  at  all. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  baleful  influence,  the  liquor  traffic,  has  its  victims  among 
the  Indians!  The  surrounding  conditions  on  this  reservation  have  made  it  much 
easier  for  the  white  man  who  carries  on  this  business  to  do  so  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion; but  I  anticipate  when  the  law  passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians  shall  have  been  applied  in  a  few  cases  it  will 
have  a  wonderful  effect  in  stopping  this  nefarious  traffic. 

The  population  of  these  Indians,  I  find,  has  not  materially  changed  within  the 
last  several  years.    The  census  shows  the  following: 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  blood  population. 1, 869 

Males __ 917 

Females 952 

Children  between  6  and  18  years _ 552 

Males .--  289 

Females _ 263 

Births _ 41 

Deaths __ 35 

School  enrollment. — Sisseton  Indian  Industrial,  average  attendance,  92;  Good  Will 
Mission,  75^. 

The  statistics  of  crops  show  a  decided  decrease  over  that  of  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  very  late  spring. 


Wheat bushels 

Oats do._ 

Corn do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Flax do.. 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Swine 

Domestic  fowls 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year  1896. 

year  1897. 

41,990 

27,516 

32, 280 

25,920 

7,320 

6,560 

12,160 

10,600 

4,612 

8,910 

1,275 

1,242 

22 

190 

138 

186 

218 

2,840 

3,661 

The  missionaries  who  have  taken  up  religious  work  among  these  Indians  are 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  submit  the  following  report  from  Rev.  G.  S. 
Baskerville,  superintendent  of  the  Good  Will  Mission: 

I  furnish  you  herewith  the  number  of  communicants,  the  number  added  during  the  year,  and 
the  total  of  the  contributions  of  the  seven  Presbyterian  churches  on  this  reservation.  I  have  no 
data  from  which  I  can  get  the  total  number  of  marriages,  and  know  of  but  three  that  have 
occurred  here  during  the  year: 

Total  number  of  communicants  in  the  seven  Presbyterian  churches  on  the 

reservation 521 

Number  of  communicants  added  during  the  year 42 

Total  contribution  of  the  seven  churches $1,469.40 

Sabbath-school  membership 235 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  six  privates,  is  composed  of  good,  intelligent  men, 
their  presence  having  a  salutary  influence  among  the  lawless  element  of  the  tribe, 
more  so  than  the  white  officers  of  the  law.  This  is  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
civil  authorities  are  averse  to  prosecuting  cases  where  Indians  are  the  parties, 
for  the  reason  that  their  land  is  not  taxable,  the  white  citizens  complaining  that 
the  Indians  should  bear  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  through  the  tax- 
ation  of  their  land.  As  citizenship  is  a  safeguard  to  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  without  an  exception  the  Indian  should  be  recognized 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  his  white  neighbor. 

Conclusion. — In  general  the  Indians  are  very  observant  of  the  Sabbath,  polite  and 
peaceable,  except  when  using  liquor. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  the  Indian  should  not  be,  with  the  proper  handling  of  then- 
lands,  in  a  few  years  in  a  prosperous  condition,  providing  they  are  left  alone  by 
unscrupulous  politicians  and  traders. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Superintendent  J.  L.  Baker. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very*  respectfully,  yours, 

Nathan  P.  Johnson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Sisseton  School. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 
Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  my  report  of  this  school  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  progress  made  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  although  many  difficulties  have 
attended  the  administration  of  the  school  in  the  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  agent,  and  in  the 
inefficiency  and  indifference  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  as  shown  By  a  few  of  the 
employees.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  there  has  been  a  general  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

They  have  learned  English  very  rapylly  and  speak  it  almost  wholly,  and  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  schoolroom  work.  The  moral  character  of  the  children  has  likewise  improved,  and 
they  are  respectful  in  manner,  obedient  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  are  eager  for 
advancement  in  civilization. 

Among  the  parents  there  has  grown  during  the  year  a  general  good  feeling  toward  the  school, 
and  they  express  satisfaction  at  the  improvement  made  by  the  children.  This  is  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  spirit  shown  by  them  in  the  preceding  years,  and  argues  well  for  the 
future. 

The  fium— The  school  farm  consists  of  40  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Of  this,  25  acres  are 
in  oats,  5  in  potatoes,  5  in  corn,  and  5  in  garden  produce,  turnips,  beets,  cabbage,  squashes,  onions, 
pease,  etc.  Tpe  Indian  boys  deserve  credit  for  the  work  done  in  raising  the  crop,  as  well  as  for 
the  care  taken  of  the  stock,  the  industrial  teacher  manifesting  very  little  interest  in  his  work. 

Carpenter  shop.— A  good  building  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  the  instruction  of  his  appren- 
tices was  erected  last  year,  but  as  the  agent  neglected  to  send  to  the  Department  estimates 
made  for  material  in  this  industry,  the  work  of  the  carpenter  has  been  greatly  hampered;  yet 
a  fair  showing  of  repairs  and  of  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  the  buildings  has  been  made. 

Harness  and  shoe  shop.— During  the  first  half  of  the  year  we  had  no  employee  in  this  branch  of 
the  work,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  under  a  competent  employee,  six  boys  were 
detailed,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  work  and  made  rapid  advancement. 

Sewing  room.— In  the  sewing  room  a  regular  number  of  girls  has  been  detailed,  and  I  find  that 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  benefited,  as  evidenced  by  the  intelligent  and  careful  manner  in 
which  they  perform  the  work  assigned  them.  There  has  been  a  lack  in  this  department  of  suf- 
ficient instruction  and  oversight  of  the  girls  in  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  careful  finishing  of 
garments.  The  girls  show  great  aptitude  and  liking  for  sewing-room  work,  but  have  needed 
more  careful  supervision  for  their  best  improvement. 

Culinary  department— Under  the  management  of  a  thoroughly  competent  cook,  the  food  for  the 
children  has  been  palatably  prepared,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  patterns  of  neat- 
ness. Beside  doing  a  part  of  the  work  necessary  to  this  department,  each  girl  detailed  is  taught 
to  make  bread,  pies,  cake,  etc.,  in  quantities  suitable  for  a  family.  This  knowledge  we  feel  will 
be  a  great  factor  in  fitting  her  to  become  in  the  future  the  mistress  of  a  civilized  home. 

Laundry.— We  have  been  without  a  laundress  for  five  months,  and  a  practical  instructor  has 
been  needed  in  this  department  for  a  long  time. 

literary  work.— During  the  year  we  had  enrolled  145  pupils  with  an  average  attendance  of  92. 
Of  this  number  25  were  in  school  for  the  first  time  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  when 
they  entered:  yet  under  the  efficient  instruction  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  they  were  able  at 
the  close  of  the  year  to  use  the  language  intelligibly.  The  school  was  slow  in  filling  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  as  many  of  the  parents  neglected  to  bring  in  their  children  until  they 
were  forced  to  do  so,  and  it  was  nearly  Christmas  before  the  school  was  filled.  The  class-room 
work  is  mostly  primary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  remain  here  for  so  short  a  time. 

Reservation  schools,  where  the  Indians  have  become  citizens,  like  nonreservation  schools, 
should  have  some  way  of  compelling  children  to  remain  in  the  same  school  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  The  way  it  is  at  present,  a  child  will  come  to  this  school  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  to 
some  other  school  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  back  here  again.  This  constant  chang- 
ing is  going  on  among  all  the  schools  of  this  reservation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  very  detrimental  to  the  children  and  dis- 
couraging to  the  teachers. 

Much  advancement  was  made  in  class-room  work,  especially  in  English  speaking.  The  chil- 
dren were  encouraged  to  prepare  programs  for  evening  entertainments,  and  much  good  work 
was  effected  by  them  in  this  line.  They  had  instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  various  holidays  were  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  school  closed  June  90  with  an  entertainment  at  which  the  children  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  The  large  assembly  room  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  many  could  not 
gain  admission.  The  visitors  and  patrons  of  the  school  expressed  themselves  as  highly  enter- 
tained, and  spoke  of  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  school  in  the  last  few  years. 

Religion*  services.  —Sunday  school  was  maintained  at  the  school  throughout  the  year  under  the 
management  of  superintendent  and  employees,  and  religious  services  held  on  Sunday  evenings; 
two  evenings  of  the  month  conducted  by  the  mission  ministers,  and  the  remaining  time  by 
employees.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  attend  services  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  either  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  or  the  Episcopal  Mission.  Morning  devotional  exercises  are  observed 
daily  in  each  schoolroom. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  the  children  has  been  exceptionally  good.  No  epidemic  or  case  of 
severe  sickness  occurred  during  the  year.  Chronic  cases  of  scrofula  and  a  number  cases  of  sore 
eyes  were  the  only  disabilities  of  the  year. 

Closing.— Looking  to  the  future  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  repairs  are  needed 
at  the  various  buildings  of  the  institution,  most  of  which  have  already  been  recommended  to 
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the  Department.    With  these  in  prospect,  a  fair  corps  of  employees  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians,  the  prospect  is  cheering  lor  successful  work  during:  the  coming  year. 
With  thanks  to  your  office  for  past  favors  and  courtesies,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Baker,  Superintendent. 

Nathan  P.  Johnson,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  August  23,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  A  favor- 
able season  has  enabled  them  to  make  fairly  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  garden  truck,  such  as  melons,  pumpkins,  turnips, 
etc.  The  corn  crop  will  be  unusually  fine.  Wheat  will  not  be  so  good  as  last  year, 
though  the  acreage  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

More  interest  in  farming  has  been  manifested  this  year  than  probably  any  pre- 
vious year  of  their  reservation  life.  They  are  well  provided  with  horses,  imple- 
ments, and  other  farming  appliances,  and  with  proper  supervision  and  encourage- 
ment would  in  a  few  years  become  self-supporting.  An  unusual  amount  of  ground 
has  been  broken  this  year.  If  these  Indians  were  supplied  with  stock  cattle  I  am 
of  the  impression  that  a  good  use  would  be  made  of  them.  Cattle  should  be  issued 
only  to  the  more  progressive  and  industrious. 

Industries.— In  addition  to  their  farming  operations  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
vation  do  the  Government  freighting,  cut  and  deliver  wood  and  hay  for  the  use 
of  the  agency  and  school,  all  at  remunerative  rates,  which,  in  addition  to  the  yield 
of  their  crops  and  the  annuities  paid  them,  enables  the  more  thrifty  to  live  com- 
paratively comfortable.  Some  of  them,  by  these  different  resources,  might  accu- 
mulate something,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  have  to  assist  their  less  thrifty  neigh- 
bors and  relations.  The  Indian's  hospitality,  so  far  as  his  means  will  permit,  is 
boundless.  He  will  divide  his  last  morsel  with  his  neighbor,  however  thriftless 
and  improvident  the  latter  may  be. 

Building. — The  twenty-five  houses  for  Indians  authorized  by  the  Department  have 
all  been  issued,  and  at  this  date — August  23 — are  constructed  or  in  the  process  of 
construction.  These  houses  are  16  by  20,  of  good  material,  and  well  constructed, 
making  them  very  comfortable,  and  when  painted  present  a  neat  appearance. 
They  are  built  at  the  expense  of  the  beneficiary,  under  the  supervision  and  assist- 
ance of  an  agency  farmer.  Fifty  or  seventy-five  more  will  be  needed  to  comfort- 
ably house  these  people.  There  being  no  building  material  on  this  reservation,  it 
has  to  be  obtained  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Artesian  wells. — The  two  artesian  wells  authorized  by  the  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  Lake  Andes  have  been  sunk,  and  have  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  6-inch  wells,  and  it  is  belioved  will  be  all  sufficient  in  preventing 
the  lake  from  ever  again  going  dry.  It  is  now  a  fine  body  of  water,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  well  at  the  agency  has  been  a  source  of 
no  little  trouble  and  expense,  but  is  now,  it  is  believed,  in  a  condition  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  agency  for  irrigation,  fire,  stock,  domestic,  and  milling  pur- 
poses. The  leak  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  has  not  been  stopped,  but  is  so  controlled 
as  to  do  but  little  damage. 

Education.— There  are  two  Indian  schools  at  this  agency — the  industrial  boarding 
school,  supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  and  the  Episcopal  Mission  School, 
under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare  and  maintained  by  that  Church,  Mrs. 
Jane  H.  Johnstone  in  immediate  charge.  This  school  is  for  boys  alone,  and  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  advancement  of  its  pupils.  Both  of  these  schools  are 
well  attended.  Attention  to  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  mental  training  is  given 
in  both  these  schools.  At  both  good  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables 
are  raised,  mainly  through  labor  of  the  boys. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  is  composed  of  three  members,  selected  for 
their  intelligence,  dignity,  and  irreproachable  character.  The  court,  by  its  just 
rulings  and  impartiality,  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  tribe,  and  its  decisions  are 
rarely  questioned,  but  readily  submitted  to.  It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent 
in  the  settlement  of  controversies  that  are  constantly  occurring. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  reports  of  Superintendent  Wood,  of  the 
Government  school ;  Mrs.  Johnstone,  of  the  Episcopal  school,  and  Missionaries 
Williamson  and  Cook,  as  also  statistical  report  and  census  of  the  tribe. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Smith, 
United  States  Indian  Agent* 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Report  op  Superintendent  of  Yankton  School. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  to,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  industrial  boarding  school  at  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897.  My  report  will  be  brief,  as  the  attendance  and  general  plan 
or  the  work  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  I  am  able  to  speak  favorably  upon 
the  progress  of  the  school  and  to  speak  of  some  improvements;  also  of  some  obstacles.  The 
attendance  has  been  well  up  to  that  of  previous  years,  but  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  capacity 
of  the  school.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of  this  reservation  are  much 
sought  after  by  nonreservation  schools.  During  July  and  August  of  each  year  representatives 
of  outside  schools  visit  this  reservation  and  pick  out  the  brightest  and  healthiest  children  and 
have  them  pledged  to  attend  their  schools  when  opened  for  the  fall  term.  As  a  result,  we  are 
unable  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  fill  the  Government  school  to  its  capacity  unless 
we  take  some  who  are  physically  unfit. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  had  all  the  girls  it  could  accommodate,  but  there  has  been 
capacity  for  30  per  cent  more  boys.  The  number  of  girls  belonging  to  this  tribe  who  are  of  school 
age  and  fit  to  attend  school  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  boys. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  kindergarten  was  opened,  fully  equipped  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  instructor.  This  has  been  a  beneficial  acquisition  to  our  school,  and  I  hope 
for  its  continuance. 

I  am  able  to  report  this  year  that  the  labor  of  hauling  water  from  the  Missouri  River  for  all 
purposes  has  been  supplanted  by  the  artesian  well.  From  this  a  supply  of  water  is  furnished  to 
four  of  the  main  buildings,  and  a  pipe  has  been  laid  to  the  barn,  which  furnishes  all  water 
needed  for  stock  purposes.  Hydrants  have  been  placed  in  the  school  yards,  and  if  the  Depart- 
ment will  furnish  the  necessary  hose  a  fire  system  will  be  put  in,  and  a  part  of  the  same  hose  can  be 
used  for  irrigating  the  lawns.  Pipes  have  been  laid  for  irrigating  the  garden,  and  by  means  of 
ditches  about  60  acres  of  the  school  farm  can  be  easily  irrigated. 

The  school  needs  a  teacher  of  manual  training.  We  have  the  shops,  and  they  are  quite  well 
equipped.  By  reason  of  other  duties  the  industrial  teacher  is  unable  to  give  any  instruction  in 
this  branch  of  industry. 

A  new  bake  oven  of  large  capacity  was  added  to  our  school  during  the  year.  The  old  laundry 
has  been  moved  from  its  original  site  and  an  addition  of  90  feet  built  thereto. 

Preparation  has  been  made  for  a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  and  also  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  cellars  by  graveling  and  cementing  the  bottoms,  to  prevent  water  from  seeping 
through,  draining  being  impossible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  many  needed  appliances  will  be  asked  for  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  I  assure  you  that  no  estimate  will  be  made  except  for  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

To  those  of  the  employees  who  have  taken  a  general  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and 
rendered  willing  and  efficient  service  during  the  year,  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks.  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  full  appreciation  of  your  support  and  assistance. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  courtesies  granted,  I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  D.  Wood,  Superintendent 
The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  St.  Paul's  School,  Yankton  Reservation. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Yankton  Agency, 

Greenioood,  S.  Dak.,  August  tly  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  90, 1897: 

From  September  until  the  close  of  the  year  the  attendance  averaged  58.  We  had  planned  for 
but  40,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  parents  room  was  made  for  the  increased  number. 

The  health  of  the  boys  during  the  past  year  has  been  exceptionally  good.  Not  one  case  of 
sickness  occurred. 

The  outlook  for  a  prosperous  school  the  coming  year  is  good,  although  we  will  miss  some  of 
our  oldest  boys,  who  intend  going  to  Genoa  and  Carlisle  schools.  We  will  have,  however,  a  full 
complement  of  pupils,  applications  being  already  on  file  for  the  enrollment  of  15  new  pupils. 

We  have  raised  an  abundance  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  coming  winter,  and 
also  400  chickens. 

Thanking  you  for  courtesies  extended,  very  respectfully, 

Jane  H.  Johnston,  Principal. 

J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  *£,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  twenty-ninth  annual  report  as  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians: 

How  many  generations  these  Indians  passed  in  their  wild,  savage  state  is  not  known  to  mortal 
man.  One  generation  is  not  yet  passed  since  the  first  effort  was  made  for  their  civilization. 
Habits  and  modes  of  thought  are  deep  channels  worn  in  the  solid  rock.  One  generation  is  too 
short  a  time  for  a  savage  race  to  wear  sure  channels  for  itself  in  the  new  life  of  civilization. 

Yet  those  of  us  who  nave  been  on  the  ground  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can  see  great 
changes  in  these  Indians.  Bare  bodies  and  the  breechcloth  are  gone  not  to  return.  The  tepee 
and  nomadic  life  are  fast  following  the  buffalo  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  spirit  land. 
The  dance,  with  so  many  points  incomparible  with  civilization,  is  slowly  dwindling.  These 
changes  for  the  better  have  come  over  the  body  of  the  people,  who  have  had  little  or  no  educa- 
tion.  Much  more  may  be  expected  when  the  many  youth  who  are  now  attending  school  here 
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and  elsewhere  complete  their  literary  and  manual  training  and  settle  down  to  show  the  froits 
of  their  education. 

Since  the  Government  has  entered  so  thoroughly  upon  the  work  of  education  among  the 
Indians,  our  Church  has  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  day  school,  which  they  several 
years  sustained  at  this  place,  and  is  devoting  its  efforts  exclusively  to  Church  work. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  laborers  employed,  and  little  change  in 
the  congregations.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  pure  and  holy  teachings  of  the  Bible  are 
gradually  taking  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  this  people. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  among 
the  Yankton  Indians: 


Number  of  communicants. 

Yankton  Agency  Church Ifi6 

Hill  Church 121 

Cedar  Church 50 

Heyata  Church 36 

Total 363 

Contributions  made  by  these  churches— 

For  home  support $1,100 

For  other  missions 686 

Total 1,786 

Amount  of  aid  received  from  the  board  of  missions $1,300 

Number  of  church  buildings 3 

Number  of  organized  churches 4 

Number  of  Christian  marriages 15 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  P.  Williamson, 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  18, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  an  abstract  of  the  status  of  the  work 
of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among  the  Yanktons  for  the 
twenty -seventh  year  of  my  incumbency  and  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  mission.  St.  Paul's 
School,  a  boarding  school  for  Indian  boys,  is  a  part  of  our  work  here,  but  under  a  separate  head, 
which  will  report  independent  of  this. 

There  has  been  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  work  here  for  the  past  year.  The 
same  workers  as  for  some  years  past  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Services  and 
Sunday  schools  have  been  regularly  conducted;  attendance  good. 

The  summary  below  is  for  the  year  beginning  with  June  1, 1896,  to  the  31st  of  May  of  the  cur- 
rent year: 


Number  of  families 

Number  of  persons 

Baptisms: 

Adults 

Infants 

Whole  number  of  baptized  persons. 

Confirmations 

Confirmed  people  now  living 

Communicants  on  the  register 

Marriages 

Burials 


Church 
Holy 

Fellow- 
ship, 

agency. 


100 
416 


Sunday-schoolteachers 

Sunday-school  scholars 

Average  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday. 
Church  sittings 


16 
438 

21 

226 

207 

3 

18 

10 
120 
170 
200 


Chapel 

Holy 

Name, 

Choteau 

Creek. 


48 
179 


219 


112 

83 

1 

3 


33 

125 


Chapel 

St.  Philip's, 

White 

Swan. 


71 
209 

6 

10 

228 

1 

121 

91 

2 

11 


54 
125 


Aid  received  from  the  board  of  missions $1,648.00 

Total  off erings  of  the  three  congregations 674.24 

Missionaries:  Male  (white),  1;  Indian  clergy,  1;  Indian  helpers,  2. 

Joseph  W.  Cook, 
Missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 
WJriterocks,  Utah,  June  30, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this 
agency,  accompanied  by  statistics  and  a  census  of  Indians  comprising  the  Uintah 
and  White  River  Utes  residing  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  with  agency  at  White- 
rocks,  Utah,  and  the  Uncompahgre  Utes  residing  on  the  Uncompahgre  Reserva- 
tion, with  agency  at  Ouray,  Utah. 

While  in  ways  of  civilization  these  Indians  have  not  advanced  as  much  during 
the  past  year  as  was  hoped  for  at  its  beginning,  very  many  families  on  both  res- 
ervations have  manifested  much  energy  in  working  to  establish  homesteads  with 
resources  from  which  they  hope  to  gain  their  own  subsistence  when  left  to  be  a 
self-supporting  people. 

Farming.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  had  no  funds  from  which  it 
could  supply  garden  and  field  seeds,  there  has  not  been  as  much  new  land  brought 
under  cultivation  as  in  the  previous  year.  Last  year  all  who  raised  crops  from 
seed  furnished  by  the  Department  returned  to  the  agency  granary,  to  be  kept  for 
their  use  in  the  next  planting,  more  than  had  been  furnished  them;  and  this  class 
on  both  reservations  nave  increased  their  acreage,  and  a  good  number  of  them  who 
never  attempted  farming  before  have  managed  to  provide  themselves  with  seed 
wheat  and  oats  and  a  little  lucerne  seed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency 
farmers,  have  made  good  beginnings.  These  Indians  are  fond  of  potatoes  and  all 
vegetables,  but  those  who  farm,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  husbandry  to  be  able  properly  to  care  for  the  keeping  of  vegetable  seed. 

The  farms  that  have  been  established  during  the  past  four  years  have  been  well 
fenced  on  section  lines  and  accepted  by  Indians  as  their  choice  under  any  provisions 
that  may  be  made  by  allotment  laws.  Some  of  these  farms  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  owned  by  whites  in  this  vicinity.  All  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation, 
with  its  attended  difficulties,  which  are  hard  to  overcome,  even  with  experienced 
white  labor.  Not  an  Indian,  however,  has  given  up  a  farm  that  has  been  provided 
for  him.  A  few  acres  of  lucerne  appears  to  be  the  desirable  anchor  to  hold  these 
Indians  to  homesteads,  and  there  are  but  few  on  either  reservation  who  are  not 
ready  to  accept  of  and  abide  in  such  conditions. 

Stock  raising. — Quite  a  number  of  Indians  have  horses  and  horned  cattle.  A  few 
on  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation  have  small  flocks  of  sheep.  The  horses  are 
usually  ponies,  although  on  the  Uintah  Reservation  considerable  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  breeding  for  better  stock.  Several  Indians  on  each  reservation  have 
small  bunches  of  horned  cattle  and  derive  a  little  benefit  from  sale  of  beeves,  but 
they  will  have  no  great  profit  from  cattle  raising  until  the  neighboring  markets 
are  so  guarded  by  officers  of  the  law  that  it  will  not  be  safe  for  white  thieves  to 
take  thereto  animals  that  have  been  stolen  from  Indians.  Several  instances  of 
this  offense  have  been  committed  during  the  last  and  in  previous  years,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  overcome  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  offenders 
before  the  State  courts  of  justice  for  punishment. 

Drunkenness. — The  Indians  have  improved  very  much  respecting  the  drink  habit, 
and  the  police  have  been  efficient  in  assisting  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  by  ped- 
dlers coming  upon  the  reservations  and  saloon  keepers  located  just  outside  the 
reservation  lines.  They  have  given  testimony  in  United  States  courts  resulting 
in  the  conviction  in  two  cases,  where  the  judge  gave  sentences  for  more  than  a 
year '8  imprisonment.  Two  others  were  indicted  for  the  same  offense  who  skipped 
from  the  country , -and  two  are  now  under  indictment,  who  will  be  brought  to  trial 
at  the  next  term  of  court.  The  source  of  most  of  the  liquor  traffic  that  affects 
this  agency  is  located  in  dens  of  gamblers  and  prostitutes  just  outside  the  military 
reservation  of  Fort  Duchesne,  which  could  not  exist  without  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  received  from  the  garrison  of  the  Fort,  which  it  is  understood  goes 
without  restriction. 

Schools. — The  boarding  school  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  is  located  close  to  the 
agency.  The  attendance  has  been  good  and  the  parents  appear  to  be  growing  in 
appreciation  of  school  advantages  furnished  their  children.  The  boarding  school 
provided  for  the  Uncompahgres  has  not  been  so  successful.  The  plant  is  pleas- 
antly located  and  has  been  beautified  with  trees  and  grass.  The  teachers  are  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  and  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  the  school 
attractive.  The  Uncompahgres  from  the  start  viewed  the  school  with  prepossessed 
opinion  that  it  was  a  place  of  restraint  and  confinement,  from  the  effects  of  which 
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the  children  would  sicken  and  die.  Their  superstition  has  been  increased  during 
the  past  year,  occasioned  by  three  deaths  in  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  after  the 
excitement  incident  to  propositions  for  opening  this  reservation  is  over  means  will 
be  found  to  induce  attendance  and  make  the  school  prosperous. 

Mission  work. — The  Episcopal  missionaries  located  among  the  Uncompahgres  near 
the  Ouray  boarding  school  have  been  very  successful  in  their  work.  They  are 
well  liked  by  the  Indians,  among  whom  the  two  good  women  are  constantly  visit- 
ing from  family  to  family,  instructing  the  squaws  and  children  in  ways  of  cleanli- 
ness and  practical  Christianity  in  home  conditions.  The  services  held  Sundays  in 
the  pretty  and  well-equipped  chapel  are  well  attended,  and  appear  to  be  well  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  the  older  Indians.  The  Sunday  school  has  proven  a  grand  suc- 
cess. Tne  Rev.  Mr.  Vest  and  the  two  ladies  associated  with  him  in  this  work 
well  deserve  mention  of  the  results  of  their  faithful  service  among  these  Indians. 

Habitations. — The  larger  portion  of  these  Indians  live  in  tepees  or  rude  structures 
made  of  logs  and  earth  provided  by  themselves.  On  each  reservation  thirty  good, 
substantial  log  houses,  after  pattern  filed  with  the  Department,  have  been  con- 
structed by  agency  employees,  all  located  upon  the  farms  heretofore  referred  to. 
These  houses  are  all  occupied  by  progressive  Indians,  for  whom  they  were  pro- 
vided, and  who  are  fast  getting  into  comfortable  ways  of  living.  These  Indians 
make  good  use  of  all  rough  furniture  that  can  be  fabricated  for  them,  and  exhibit 
real  attachment  for  their  new  homes.  On  each  reservation  logs  have  been  put  in 
walls  for  ten  more  houses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  authority  will  be  granted  for 
expenditure  of  funds  to  complete  their  construction  before  the  next  winter. 

Allotments.— No  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  these  Indians.  Those 
that  have  been  provided  with  homes  in  the  past  four  years  have  been  located  upon 
allotment  allowances  of  land,  fenced  upon  surveyed  section  lines,  so  that  with  them 
the  matter  of  allotment  in  severalty  will  be  easily  accomplished.  By  the  act  of 
June  9, 1897,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  locate  the  Uncompahgres 
by  allotment,  and  after  April  1, 1898,  to  open  for  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States  all  agricultural  lands  of  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation  that  have 
not  been  allotted  to  said  Indians.  This  act  is  the  result  of  four  years'  discussion 
in  Congress,  originating  through  the  schemes  of  parties  seeking  possession  of  the 
valuable  asphaltum  deposits  found  upon  the  reservation.  It  is  regretted  by  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  Indians  that  this  result  was  reached  without 
making  provisions  for  locating  these  Indians  upon  homesteads,  as  promised  in  the 
treaty  made  with  them  in  1880,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  reconsidered 
by  Congress  separated  from  the  interests  of  the  rich  asphaltum  sharks,  whose 
schemes  have  brought  nothing  good  to  themselves  and  only  fruited  in  unrest  and 
anguish  for  these  wretchedly  poor,  long-neglected,  legal  wards  of  the  Government. 

With  a  proper  regard  for  acting  justly  observed,  the  execution  of  the  act  referred 
to  within  the  time  prescribed  will  be  found  a  difficult  undertaking.  There  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  agricultural  land  within  the  limits  of  the  Uncompahgre  Reser- 
vation, made  up  from  widely  scattered  parcels,  and  not  enough  to  furnish  allot- 
ment allowances  to  one-fourth  of  the  Indians  to  be  supplied.  It  is  supposed  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  negotiating  with  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation 
for  lands  upon  which  to  settle  the  Uncompahgres,  but  it  should  not  prove  sur- 
prising if  the  Uintah  Reservation  Indians  plead  that  the  Government  respect  their 
legal  right  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  and  not  establish  a  precedent  of  arbi- 
trarily violating  justice  and  equity  in  disposing  of  their  legal  possessions. 

It  is  true,  as  asserted  in  substance  before  Congress  by  an  advocate  for  opening 
the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  men  can  be  found  that  would  make  allotments  to 
the  Indians  by  short-hand  process,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  Congress  intended 
or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  permit  the  wickedness  of  allotting  lands 
on  paper  only  to  be  practiced  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Claims. — From  official  information  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  it 
appears  that  more  than  six  hundred  depredation  claims,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  have  been  filed  against  the  Ute  Indians  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  the  suits  instigated  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  either  of  the  confed- 
erated bands  equally  responsible  for  the  alleged  depredations.  It  has  also  been 
learned  that  the  number  of  law  officers  provided  by  the  Government  to  defend 
Indian  depredation  cases  is  insufficient  for  a  thorough  discharge  of  this  duty. 
Therefore,  acting  after  the  example  of  other  tribes,  the  Southern  Utes  of  Colorado 
have  united  with  the  Uncompahgres,  Uintahs,  and  White  Rivers  of  Utah,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  contracted  with  Mr. 
Ki  Oldham,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  to  act  as  their  attorney  in  defense  against  these 
claims.  Mr.  Oldham,  in  the  interest  of  these  cases,  is  now  in  Utah  seeking  rebut- 
ting testimony,  and  has  recently  visited  these  Indians  at  their  agencies.  Without 
doubt  nearly  if  not  all  of  these  claims  are  fraudulent;  still  it  has  been  necessary 
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to  employ  an  attorney  for  defense  in  order  that  prosecuting  attorneys  shall  not  be 
able  to  secure  judgment  by  default. 

It  is  thought  that  these  Indians  have  just  claims  against  the  United  States  that 
should  be  adjusted.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  that  they  relinquished  their  rights  in  on  condition  that  it  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  of  sales  accrue  to  their  benefit;  that  no  credits  have  been  made  to 
them  from  such  sales,  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  said  lands  have  been  set  aside 
by  Executive  orders  for  public  parks,  for  which,  if  so  retained,  they  should  be  paid. 
During  Mr.  Oldham's  recent  visit  this  subject  was  discussed  with  these  Indians  in 
open  council  at  both  agencies,  and  a  contract  was  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whereby  Mr.  Oldham  is  employed  to  seek 
adjustment  of  these  claims,  and  stipulating  that  in  payment  for  his  services  he 
shall  receive  a  percentage  of  amounts  recovered  from  the  Government,  and  that 
if  nothing  is  recovered  nothing  shall  be  paid  for  his  services. 

In  concluding  this  my  last  report  of  duty  connected  with  affairs  of  the  Interior 
Department,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  that  during  the  four  years  of  association  with 
its  officials  I  have  received  uniform  kindness,  and  nothing  but  kindness,  from 
their  hands.  My  thanks  are  also  due  the  employees  who  have  served  under  me 
for  the  intelligent,  energetic,  and  faithful  support  received  from  them,  which  is 
entitled  to  all  credit  due  for  such  of  success  as  may  be  accorded  my  administration 
of  the  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  James  F.  Randlbtt, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  V.  8,  A.,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Uintah  School. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  Uintah  Boarding  School 

The  year's  school  work  began  September  7, 1896,  and  ended  June  27, 1897,  during  which  time 
we  had  two  vacations  of  one  week  each.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  63  boys  and  47  girls, 
making  a  total  of  100. 

The  health  of  the  school  children  has  been  remarkably  good.  Although  there  was  consider- 
able sickness  and  a  great  many  deaths  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  yet  there  was  not 
a  single  case  of  sickness  in  school  which  continued  more  than  a  week,  and  none  were  seri- 
ously ill. 

Schoolroom  work.— In  this  department  there  has  been  marked  improvement.  The  children  have 
been  taught  to  use  English  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  can  converse  quite  intelligently 
in  this  language,  but  nearly  all  of  them  use  their  native  language  when  at  home,  and  will  have 
forgotten  much  of  the  English  when  they  return  next  year.  Many  of  them  are  quite  intelligent 
and  take  considerable  interest  in  their  studies.  Irregularity  in  attendance  has  been  a  great 
hindrance  during  the  entire  year  in  all  departments  of  school  work.  In  arranging  details  allow 
ance  had  to  be  made  for  this,  and  even  then  whole  details  would  be  absent  at  times. 

Industrial  work.— The  children  were  regularly  detailed  to  the  various  departments,  so  that  all 
had  an  opportunity  for  receiving  instruction  in  various  domestic  pursuits.  The  girls  were 
taught  how  to  cook,  wash,  make  clothes,  and  do  general  housework ;  even  the  smallest  girls  were 
required  to  do  such  work  as  they  could  perform  in  the  various  departments.  Not  having  any 
school  farm,  the  boys  had  but  little  training  in  farming  and  caring  for  stock.  They  were  detailed 
to  the  laundry  and  kitchen  and  were  required  to  keep  their  own  building  and  schoolrooms  in 

S roper  condition.  This  with  limited  instructions  in  gardening  and  the  supplying  of  wood  for 
tie  school  was  about  all  the  instructions  the  boys  received  outside  the  schoolroom. 

School  buildings.— The  school  buildings  are  mostly  in  good  condition.  A  new  ice  house  with  a 
meat  room  at  the  north  end  was  builtlast  fall,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment for  keeping  meat.  We  planted  about  one  hundred  trees  on  the  school  ground,  ana  these 
with  careful  tending  of  the  lawn  improve  the  grounds  considerably. 

Heeded  improvements.— We  are  much  in  need  of  a  store  room,  wnere  school  property  can  be 
kept  together.  At  present  the  goods  not  in  use  are  stored  away  in  six  different  buildings, 
three  at  the  agency  and  three  here  at  the  school.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  is  also  quite 
troublesome  in  keeping  account  of  the  school  property. 

A  school  farm  large  enough  for  common  farming  should  be  provided.  This  is  an  agricultural 
country  and  the  boys  should  be  taught  how  to  farm. 

A  system  of  waterworks  should  be  provided  for  the  school.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pure 
mountain  water  flowing  through  the  school  grounds,  but  at  present  it  must  be  dipped  from  the 
stream  and  carried  in  Duckets  to  the  different  departments.  This  is  very  unpleasant  to  do 
when  the  mercury  tails  to  25°  or  30°  below  zero.  Over  18,000  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  towels, 
etc..  were  washed  in  the  laundry  during  the  last  year,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  very  incon- 
venient for  this  purpose. 

In  general  the  school  has  done  fairly  well,  but  backwardness  of  the  parents  in  sending  their 
children  and  their  determination  to  take  them  home  for  every  imaginable  excuse  has  been  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  school.  The  employees  have  labored  together  very  faith- 
fully for  the  promotion  of  purer  morality  among  the  children,  and  I  believe  have  by  their  advice 
and  conduct  made  lasting  impressions  for  good.  May  the  work  prosper  more  rapidly  in  the 
future. 

Very  respectfully,  „  „  „  «-**** 

G.  Y.  Goshobn,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aft  airs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  op  Ouray  School. 

Ouray  Boarding  School,  Utah,  July  i,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Ouray  School  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897 : 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  much  progress  is  apparent  in  all  departments,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  has  steadily  decreased.  The  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  edu- 
cational influences,  persistently  refusing  to  place  their  children  in  school,  and  I  rear  a  display 
of  force  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  enrollment.  Visits  of  the  children  to  their  homes  have 
been  as  brief  and  infrequent  as  possible,  yet  when  such  visits  were  made  in  very  few  instances 
were  they  returned  to  school  by  their  parents. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uniformly  good.  Two  pupils  died  from 
inherited  tuberculosis,  both  of  whom  were  in  poor  physical  condition  when  brought  to  school. 
An  epidemic  of  la  grippe  appeared  in  February.  There  were  no  serious  cases  and  it  promptly 
yielded  to  good  nursing.  Strict  attention  to  cleanliness  in  lavatories  and  bathrooms  and  the 
introduction  of  individual  towels  have  been  the  means  of  almost  entirely  eliminating  cases  of 
sore  eyes  and  scrofula. 

Industrial  work.— Since  the  acquirement  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Gehringer  as  industrial  teacher  much 
improvement  in  this  department  is  apparent.  The  chief  end  in  view  has  been  the  training  of 
the  boys  and  not  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  inculcate  in 
them  respect  for  work.  Every  step  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  farm  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  the  various  uses  of  the  different  tools  and  implements 
used  in  that  work.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  farmers' as  well  as  crops.  Unfortunately  our 
water  supply  for  irrigating  purposes  has  failed  us  for  the  past  month,  resulting  in  an  unfavor- 
able outlook  for  a  second  cutting  of  alfalfa.    The  first  cutting  yielded  about  30  tons. 

Similar  advantages  have  been  gained  by  pursuing  the  same  methods  in  the  girls'  department. 
Systematic  instruction  has  been  the  chief  end  of  our  labors,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, giving  us  more  intelligent  workers  instead  of  mere  machines.  In  the  sewing  room  the 
progress  was  marked.    The  girls  were  instructed  in  cutting  and  fitting,  darning  and  patching. 

In  addition  to  plain  sewing,  the  girls  have  taken  much  pride  in  contributing  fancy  articles, 
such  as  rugs,  scarfs,  tidies,  and  traycloths  to  dormitories,  play  rooms,  dining  room,  etc.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  inculcate  in  them  this  spirit  of  ornamentation,  the  oeneflt  of  which 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  their  efforts  to  decorate  their  homes,  which  heretofore  were 
entirely  devoid  of  ornamentation. 

Literary  work.— The  schoolroom  and  industrial  department  have  labored  together  in  full  unity. 
The  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  good.  The  teacher  has  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully 
with  her  small  classes,  and  as  a  result  the  children  have  made  much  satisfactory  progress. 

We  have  used  every  effort  to  suppress  the  use  of  the  Ute  language  among  the  children,  with 
fair  results. 

Social  evenings  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  our  work,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  been 
productive  of  much  good. 

Needs.— Our  greatest  needs  at  present  are  more  scholars  and  a  waterworks  system;  we  need 
both  badly. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

Colville  Agency,  Miles,  Wash.,  August  15, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

There  are  three  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency,  namely,  the 
Colville  and  Spokane  in  Washington,  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  in  Idaho.  The 
country  comprising  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous in  character,  and  very  little  of  it  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Colville  lies  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  contains, 
by  estimation,  about  3,000,000  acres,  or  about  5,600  square  miles.  The  Spokane 
lies  east  of  Colville  and  north  of  the  Spokane  River,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
150,000  acres,  or  240  square  miles.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  is  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  has  an  area  of  something  over  400,000 
acres,  or  about  700  square  miles.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Census. — The  census  just  taken  shows  a  total  population  of  3,393  on  the  three 
reservations,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent  are  mixed  bloods.  This  is  an  increase 
over  the  year  previous  of  225,  and  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a  more  care- 
ful census  was  taken,  and  we  obtained  a  count  of  people  who  have  heretofore  been 
estimated. 

There  are  eleven  different  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  residing  on  the  three  res- 
ervations, and  in  addition,  the  Kalispells,  numbering  some  150  or  160,  and  not  on 
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any  reservation,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency.    The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  number  by  tribes  and  reservations: 

Colville  Reservation: 

Colvilles 299 

Columbias,  (Moses's  Band) 313 

Lakes 285 

Nez  Perces  (Joseph's  Band) 125 

Nespilems  (estimated) 160 

Okonogans 649 

SanPoil 239 

2, 070 

Spokane  Reservation: 

Lower  Spokanes  (Lot's  tribe) 340 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  (Enoch's  Band) 188 

528 

Cceur  d'Alene  Reservation: 

Coeur  d'Alenes 498 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  (Louie's  Band) 145 

643 

Not  on  any  reservation: 

Kalispells  (estimated) 152 

Total 3,393 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 1,033 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 1,165 

Males  under  18  years  of  age 623 

Females  under  14  years  of  age 572 

Total 3,393 

Children  of  school  age: 

Male 226 

Female 250 


576 

Progress  and  condition. — I  can  not  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge  is  better  than  at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  They  are  quiet  and  peaceable, 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  are  industrious  for  Indians,  and,  as  a  rule,  exhibit 
a  willingness  to  work  when  employment  can  be  had.  The  almost  entire  failure 
of  crops  last  year,  and  the  lack  of  means  to  purchase  seed  for  this  year's  planting, 
and  the  gloomy  outlook  for  the  approaching  winter,  are  enough  to  discourage  a  more 
courageous  and  industrious  individual  than  the  average  Indian.  I  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  people  on  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations.  The  Coeur 
d'Alenes  are  in  much  better  shape,  having  been  in  better  condition  financially  to 
meet  a  crop  failure.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  in  charge 
of  this  agency.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  other  employment  for  them.  Some  of 
them  earn  a  few  dollars  picking  hops  in  the  Umatilla  section,  but  as  it  is  75  or  100 
miles  from  the  Colville  Reservation  to  the  hop  country,  I  doubt  the  advisability 
of  permitting  them  to  go  there.  Yet  it  would  seem  a  great  hardship  to  refuse 
permission,  as  so  little  employment  of  any  kind  is  open  to  them,  and  so  far  I  have 
allowed  them  to  go  at  will.  Some  also  earn  very  good  wages  freighting  for  the 
Government.  All  the  freight  for  this  agency  must  be  hauled  in  by  wagon,  and  for 
several  weeks  before  the  freighting  season  begins  there  are  numerous  inquiries  at 
the  office  and  requests  to  be  put  down  for  a  load  of  freight.  This  demonstrates 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  work  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  Indians  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations,  as  a  rule,  are  very  poor, 
and  in  my  opinion  will  never  become  self-supporting  if  they  shall  have  to  depend 
exclusively  upon  farming  for  a  living.  As  both  reservations  are  a  great  deal  better 
adapted  to  stock  raising — especially  cattle — than  agricultural  products,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  them  along  that  line. 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes,  however,  have  a  fine  body  of  agricultural  land  in  their  res- 
ervation, and  as  almost  without  exception  their  farms  are  under  good  fence  and 
they  own  good  houses,  barns,  etc.,  they  are  already  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and 
the  problem  with  them  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  employment  and  Government 
aid  as  of  education. 

I  have  carefully  scrutinized  the  Annual  Report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  containing  the  reports  of  all  the  agents  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30, 1896,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  of  the  Colville 
and  Spokane  reservations  have  received  less  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  tribes  in  the  country.  There  are  no  blanket  Indians  among 
them,  except  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perces,  and  they  are  the  only  people  on  the  two 
reservations  who  have  received  regular  issues  of  provisions  and  clothing.  When 
I  look  around  and  note  the  rough  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and  see 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon  all  sides,  the  scarcity  of  game,  the 
almost  utter  lack  of  employment,  the  majority  of  them  with  only  a  few  acres  of 
ground  to  cultivate,  and  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  few  bushels  of  grain 
they  raise,  I  am  astonished  at  the  progress  they  have  made,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  wonder  how  they  have  managed  to  live. 

Education.— Two  day  schools  and  two  contract  schools,  the  latter  under  the  con- 
trol of  Catholic  missions,  have  been  in  operation  during  the  scholastic  year.  The 
day  schools,  however,  have  been  in  session  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  mission 
schools  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

Tonasket  boarding  school,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colville  Reservation, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1896.  I  was 
soon  after  instructed  by  your  Office  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  rebuilding 
the  same  at  or  near  the  Nespilem  station,  utilizing  the  Nespilem  day  school  in  the 
plans  to  be  submitted.  About  the  time  these  plans  and  estimates  were  completed 
and  ready  for  transmittal  it  was  learned  that  Fort  Spokane,  situate  just  across 
the  Spokane  River  from  this  agency,  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned  by  the 
War  Department  by  reason  of  the  building  of  a  new  armypost  near  the  city  of 
Spokane,  some. 65  miles  southeast  of  the  present  location.  Upon  being  informed 
of  the  proposed  change  I  immediately  advised  your  Office  that  with  the  possession 
of  Fort  Spokane  a  large  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  of  300  or  more,  could  be 
easily  organized  at  much  less  cost  to  the  Government  than  the  rebuilding  of 
Tonasket  school,  and  recommended  that  the  matter  of  a  boarding  school  for  this 
agency  be  permitted  to  rest  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  I  was  thereupon  advised 
of  your  concurrence  in  my  recommendations,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Tonasket" 
school  at  any  point  was  abandoned,  awaiting  the  removal  of  troops  from  Fort 
Spokane.  I  regard  Fort  Spokane  as  an  ideal  place  for  an  Indian  boarding  school. 
Its  proximity  to  the  reservations,  its  healthy  location,  beautiful  grounds,  system 
of  water  pipes  and  sewerage,  all  combine  to  make  it  so. 

The  Spokane  day  school  was  opened  November  1, 1896,  with  John  M.  Butchart 
and  wife  in  charge  as  teacher  and  general  housekeeper.  It  is  located  about  10 
miles  east  of  the  agency,  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of  38,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  18.  Cost  of  maintaining  same  eight  months,  $1,108.20.  This  school  has 
been  well  conducted  and  the  progress  made  in  schoolroom  work  was  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Nespilem  day  school  was  closed  the  1st  of  November  last  year,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butchart  transferred  to  the  Spokane  day  school.  This  school  was  -opened 
the  1st  of  February,  1896,  but  the  attendance  was  slim  from  the  beginning,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  the  two  head  chiefs  in  that  locality,  Moses  and  Joseph, 
Moses  contending  that  he  had  been  promised  a  boarding  school,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  people  to  send  their  children  to  a  day  school.  It  was  thought 
best,  however,  to  try  it  again  in  the  fall,  and  for  two  months  every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  build  up  a  good  school,  but  to  no  avail.  The  school  was  therefore 
closed  as  stated,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Butchard  transferred  to  the  Spokane  day  school. 
Some  time  after  the  burning  of  Tonasket  school  I  transferred  the  industrial 
teacher  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Shutt,  to  Nespilem,  and  for  the  three 
months  beginning  the  1st  of  April  they  conducted  a  very  successful  school.  A 
total  enrollment  of  23  and  an  average  attendance  of  14  were  obtained,  which  I 
thought  very  encouraging,  considering  the  difficulties.  Cost  of  maintaining  same 
three  months,  $29.15. 

The  two  Catholic  contract  schools,  known  as  the  Colville  Mission,  and  the 
Desmet  Industrial  and  Boarding  School,  have  had  a  very  successful  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  61  at  the  former  and  70  at  the  latter. 

What  is  known  as  Lot's  school,  situate  about  the  center  of  this  the  Spokane 
Reservation,  and  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  National  Indian  Association,  has  also  had  a  very  successful  year,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  52  and  an  average  attendance  of  30,  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  about  $600. 

Missionary  work. — The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  churches  are  represented  on  the 
Spokane  and  Colville  reservations  and  the  Catholic  church  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene. 
These  missionaries  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  people,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  them  for  cordial  support  and  assistance.  I  repeat  my  suggestion  of 
last  year,  that  there  is  a  fine  field  for  missionary  work  among  the  San  Poils, 
Columbias,  NespUems,  and  Nez  Perces  on  the  Colville  Reservation. 
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Indian  courts. — Three  judges  constitute  the  court.  Their  decisions  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  are  never  questioned.  They  have  rendered  efficient  service  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  their  judgments,  as  a  rule,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

Police. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  composed  of  2  officers  and  20  privates. 
Their  service  during  the  past  year  has  not  in  the  main  been  very  satisfactory. 
But  owing  to  the  rough  character  of  the  country  and  the  long  distances  they 
sometimes  have  to  ride,  I  suppose  better  service  can  not  very  well  be  expected. 

Liquor  traffic — Every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  arrest  and  con- 
vict those  peoDle  who  will  engage  in  selling  whisky  to  Indians.  Conviction  has 
been  obtained  in  a  number  of  cases,  ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years  in  the 
State  prison  at  Walla  Walla,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  deter  others.  There  is  a  large 
profit  in  the  traffic,  and  no  matter  how  severe  the  punishment  there  are  others,  it 
seems,  who  are  willing  to  engage  in  it. 

Crimes.— On  the  4th  of  June  last  a  Chinaman  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Nez  Perc6 
Indian,  a  member  of  Joseph's  Band.  The  shooting  occurred  just  below  Nespilem, 
on  the  Columbia  River.  The  Indian  claims  the  shooting  was  accidental — that  he 
fired  at  some  wild  ducks  on  the  river,  not  seeing  the  Chinaman  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  did  not  know  until  several  days  afterwards  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 
I  investigated  the  matter  carefully  and  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  version 
of  the  affair,  but  I  have  notified  the  United  States  marshal  that  the  Indian  would 
be  turned  over  to  him  at  any  time  if  he  thought  it  a  matter  for  further  investiga- 
tion by  the  courts. 

Paul  Harry,  a  member  of  the  Coeur  d'A16ne  tribe,  was  tried  and  convicted  at 
the  April  term,  1897,  of  the  United  States  court  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  upon  several 
charges  of  horse  stealing.  He  was  given  a  term  of  two  years  in  the  United  States 
prison  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Three  other  Coeur  d'A16ne  Indians  were  before  the  State 
courts  for  fighting,  and  were  sentenced  to  three  months  each  in  the  county  jail  at 
Colfax. 

I  forward  by  this  mail,  under  separate  cover,  a  census  of  all  but  the  Nespilems 
and  Kalispells,  who  are  estimated.  Also  statistical  information  of  the  various 
tribes  and  bands,  which  has  been  carefully  collected;  and  in  conclusion  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  your  office  tor  the  cordial  support  and 
courteous  treatment  extended  me  in  all  matters  touching  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Newman, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  August  20, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  respectfully,  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  this  agency.  On  arriving  here  July  22, 1897, 1  found  the  agency 
in  charge  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  P.  Richards,  who  has  rendered  much 
valuable  assistance  to  me. 

Indian  tribes  and  reservations. — This  agency  is  divided  into  four  small  reservations, 
viz,  Makah,  Osett,  Quillayute,  and  Hoh.  The  census  taken  August  7, 1897,  shows 
a  population  as  follows:  Makah,  372;  Osett,  50;  Quillayute,  241,  and  Hoh,  72. 

The  Makah  or  Neah  Bay  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  covered,  except  for  a  small  prairie,  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber. 

Osett  is  situated  on  the  ocean,  18  miles  south  of  Neah  Bay,  and  is  in  an  isolated 
spot. 

Quillayute  Reservation  lies  35  miles  south  of  Neah  Bay.  A  valuable  part  of  their 
land  is  still  in  litigation.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  be  called  upon  to  make  some  move  in  this  matter. 

The  Hohs  are  situated  50  miles  south  of  Neah  Bay,  on  the  ocean,  and  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  day  school. 

Traveling  between  the  different  reservations  is  chiefly  by  canoes  along  the  ocean. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  quite  damp,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  not  less  than  105 
inches. 

Industries. — These  Indians  are  fishermen.  In  years  past,  when  fur  seals  were 
plenty  and  prices  good,  they  made  money  fast  and  easy,  but  took  little  or  no  care 
of  it.  During  the  past  year  the  sealing  industry  has,  so  far  as  these  Indians  are 
concerned,  been  an  utter  failure,  and  that,  together  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
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June  30, 1896,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  of  the  Colville 
and  Spokane  reservations  have  received  less  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  tribes  in  the  country.  There  are  no  blanket  Indians  among 
them,  except  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perces,  and  they  are  the  only  people  on  the  two 
reservations  who  have  received  regular  issues  of  provisions  and  clothing.  When 
I  look  around  and  note  the  rough  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and  see 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon  all  sides,  the  scarcity  of  game,  the 
almost  utter  lack  of  employment,  the  majority  of  them  with  only  a  few  acres  of 
ground  to  cultivate,  ana  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  few  bushels  of  grain 
they  raise,  I  am  astonished  at  the  progress  they  have  made,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  wonder  how  they  have  managed  to  live. 

Education. — Two  day  schools  and  two  contract  schools,  the  latter  under  the  con- 
trol of  Catholic  missions,  have  been  in  operation  during  the  scholastic  year.  The 
day  schools,  however,  have  been  in  session  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  mission 
schools  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

Tonasket  boarding  school,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colville  Reservation, 
was  destroyed  by  lire  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1896.    I  was 
soon  after  instructed  by  your  Office  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  rebuilding 
the  same  at  or  near  the  Nespilem  station,  utilizing  the  Nespilem  day  school  in  the 
plans  to  be  submitted.    About  the  time  these  plans  and  estimates  were  completed 
and  ready  for  transmittal  it  was  learned  that  Fort  Spokane,  situate  just  across 
the  Spokane  River  from  this  agency,  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned  by  tho 
War  Department  by  reason  of  the  building  of  a  new  armypost  near  the  city  of 
Spokane,  some. 65  miles  southeast  of  the  present  location.    Upon  being  informe< 
of  the  proposed  change  I  immediately  advised  your  Office  that  with  the  possessioi 
of  Fort  Spokane  a  large  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  of  300  or  more,  could  h 
easily  organized  at  much  less  cost  to  the  Government  than  the  rebuilding  <• 
Tonasket  school,  and  recommended  that  the  matter  of  a  boarding  school  for  tlr 
agency  be  permitted  to  rest  in  abeyance  for  the  present.    I  was  thereupon  advis* 
of  your  concurrence  in  my  recommendations,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Tonask 
school  at  any  point  was  abandoned,  awaiting  the  removal  of  troops  from  F<  > 
Spokane.    I  regard  Fort  Spokane  as  an  ideal  place  for  an  Indian  boarding  schoi 
Its  proximity  to  the  reservations,  its  healthy  location,  beautiful  grounds,  syst» 
of  water  pip-s  and  sewerage,  all  combine  to  make  it  so. 

The  Spokane  day  school  was  opened  November  1, 1896,  with  John  M.  Butch; 
and  wife  in  charge  as  teacher  and  general  housekeeper.    It  is  located  abou 
miles  east  of  the  agency,  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of  38,  with  an  average  att< 
anceof  18.    Cost  of  maintaining  same  eight  months,  $1,108.20.    This  school 
been  well  conducted  and   the  progress   made  in  schoolroom  work  was  v 
satisfactory. 

The  Nespilem  day  school  was  closed  the  1st  of  November  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Mrs.  Butchart  transferred  to  the  Spokane  day  school.    This  school  was  -op* 
the  1st  of  February,  1896,  but  the  attendance  was  slim  from  the  beginning,  o 
to  the  opposition  of  the  two  head  chiefs  in  that  locality,  Moses  and  Jo- 
Moses  contending  that  he  had  been  promised  a  boarding  school,  and  that  r 
impossible  for  his  people  to  send  their  children  to  a  day  school.    It  was  th< 
best,  however,  to  try  it  again  in  the  fall,  and  for  two  months  every  effor 
put  forth  to  build  up  a  good  school,  but  to  no  avail.    The  school  was  thf  ■> 
closed  as  stated,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Butchard  transferred  to  the  Spokane  day  si 
Some  time  after  the  burning  of  Tonasket  school  I  transferred  the  inch. 
teacher  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Shutt,  to  Nespilem,  and  for  tb. 
months  beginning  the  1st  of  April  they  conducted  a  very  successful  scho< 
total  enrollment  of  23  and  an  average  attendance  of  14  were  obtained,  \\ 
thought  very  encouraging,  considering  the  difficulties.    Cost  of  maintain!  n 
three  months,  $29.15. 

The  two  Catholic  contract  schools,  known  as  the  Colville  Mission,  a 
Desmet  Industrial  and  Boarding  School,  have  had  a  very  successful  year.  \ 
average  attendance  of  61  at  the  former  and  70  at  the  latter. 

What  is  known  as  Lot's  school,  situate  about  the  center  of  this  the  >- 
Reservation,  and  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  under  the  auspic 
Women's  National  Indian  Association,  has  also  had  a  very  successful  y  t* 
a  total  enrollment  of  52  and  an  average  attendance  of  30,  maintained  - 
of  about  $600. 

Missionary  work. — The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  churches  are  represent* 
Spokane  and  Colville  reservations  and  the  Catholic  church  on  the  Conn* 
These  missionaries  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  people, 
indebted  to  them  for  cordial  support  and  assistance.  I  repeat  my  su^l- 
last  year,  that  there  is  a  fine  field  for  missionary  work  among  the  h- 
Columbias,  Nespilems,  and  Nez  Perces  on  the  Colville  Reservation. 
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schooners,  one  seized  by  the  United  States  Government  for  alleged  illegal  sealing 
and  the  other  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  a  trumped-up  charge,  has  caused  thein 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  catching  of  fish,  which  will  be  an  ever-increasing 
source  of  wealth.  They  are  able  every  day  during  the  season  to  catch  from  5  to 
10  tons  of  halibut,  and  of  salmon  a  goodly  quantity. 

In  catching  halibut  they  discard  the  hooks  made  by  white  men  and  use  an  ingen- 
ious invention  of  their  own,  made  of  wood  and  bone,  which  they  aver  is  far 
superior  to  any  other. 

These  Indians  are  expert  seamen  and  often  sally  forth  in  their  canoes  and  cap- 
ture whales,  going  out  from  50  to  100  miles  at  sea.  So  far  this  year,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  with  their  canoes  and  rude  spears,  they  have  brought  to  land  no  less 
than  10  whales.  They  dry  the  flesh  and  blubber  and  use  it  for  food  during  the 
winter.    In  fact,  whale  oil  is  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  diet. 

The  women  make  beautiful  baskets  of  reeds  (the  finest  that  I  have  seen, 
although  I  have  quite  a  collection  from  different  tribes) ,  which  find  ready  sale  and 
bring  them  in  no  small  amount  of  money. 

Farming. — Several  of  the  young  Indians  have  during  the  past  year  commenced 
to  clear  up  the  land  and  raise  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  small  fruits.  A  It  hough 
this  will  never  be  a  grain-producing  section,  still  in  sheltered  places  small  fruit 
and  vegetables,  will  do  quite  well,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer,  I  hope  to 
encourage  them  so  that  on  days  when  tide  or  wind  is  adverse  they  can  raisa  their 
own  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  Cattle  and  horses  do  well  here,  and  I  must  report 
a  healthy  increase  in  both. 

Condition  of  agency. — The  agent's  and  physician's  quarters  are  in  good  condition, 
as  is  also  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  boarding  school.  The  other  buildings  at 
the  agency  are  old  and  dilapidated  and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

The  day-school  building  at  Neah  village  is  new  and  in  fair  condition,  but  is  by 
far  too  sinall  for  the  number  of  pupils.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  if  the 
day  school  is  to  be  continued  a  new  and  commodious  building,  together  with  a 
teachers'  dwelling,  be  erected  at  Neah  village. 

Police.— The  police  number  5  privates  and  1  captain.  All  are  efficient  and  trusty, 
never  failing  to  render  good  service  when  called  upon. 

Judges.— The  judges  have  been  selected  from  the  best  and  most  advanced  Indi- 
ans. It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  have  rendered  fair  and  impartial  decisions  in 
every  case  that  has  come  up  before  them. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  could  be  much  improved  at  a 
very  small  cost  by  a  system  of  water  supply  for  their  village.  It  is  surprising  to 
find  them  so  healthy  when  all  take  their  water  from  a  small  creek  which  receives 
the  drainage  of  more  than  half  of  the  village. 

Employees.— I  have  nothing  but  good  for  the  employees,  both  agency  and  school. 
I  have  found  them  ever  willing  to  do  their  duty  at  any  and  all  times. 

Roads. — At  low  tide  the  hard  beach  makes  a  splendid  drive,  and,  as  these  people 
travel  mostly  in  canoes,  they  have  little  use  for  roads.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
during  the  present  year  repaired  about  5  miles  of  old  road  and  made  a  mile  of  new, 
and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  dense  forest  it  is  evident  that 
a  mile  of  road  represents  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor. 

Schools.— I  can  not  agree  with  my  predecessor  that  the  Indians  were  bettered  by 
the  closing  of  the  boarding  school.  The  day  schools,  both  here  and  at  Quillayute, 
are  doing  well  and  are  under  able  management.  Much  praise  is  due  both  to  Mr. 
John  P.  Vance  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  for  their  well-managed  and  ably-conducted 
day  schools.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  reopening  of  the  Neah  boarding 
school. 

Religion. — I  regret  very  much  to  state  that  no  missionary  work  (except  a  Sabbath 
school  conducted  by  the  day  school-teachers)  has  been  done  among  these  Indians. 

Industrial  teacher. — Much  good  work  has  been  done  among  the  Indians  by  the 
female  industrial  teacher  during  the  past  year.  The  office  for  the  ensuing  year 
has  been  abolished;  but  I  hope  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  reestablish  it  in  the 
near  future.  The  agency  was  visited  during  the  past  year  by  Inspector  John  Lane 
and  Supervisor  J.  J.  Anderson. 

Conclusion. — Many  improvements  are  to  be  made  during  the  next  year.  The  task 
looks  large  when  we  measure  it  by  the  year,  but  by  doing  a  little  every  day  much 
may  be  accomplished. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  courtesies  in  the  past,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  to 
remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  G.  Morse, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  PUYALLUP 

CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency, 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  20,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Puyallup  Consolidated 
Agency  and  the  schools  covered  by  it  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

For  much  interesting  data  concerning  this  agency  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the 
annual  report  of  Maj.  Edwin  Eells  for  the  year  1894  and  the  report  of  Dr.  R.  E.  L. 
Newberne  for  the  year  1896. 

The  agency  at  this  date  covers  the  Puyallup,  Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  Quinaielt, 
Nisqually,  Squaxin,  and  Georgetown  reservations,  the  Indian  settlements  at  Port 
Gamble  and  Jamestown,  and  scattered  Indians  around  the  south  and  west  shores 
and  arms  of  Puget  Sound  and  along  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  rivers. 

All  these  reservations,  except  Georgetown  and  Quinaielt,  have  been  allotted. 
The  Jamestown  Indians  (Clallams)  have  a  small  spot  of  ground  which  they  pur- 
chased from  white  settlers.  The  Port  Gamble  Indians  (Clallams)  live  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Port  Gamble  Milling  Company.  Some  ot  the  scattered  Indians 
live  upon  land  which  they  have  homesteaded,  others  upon  lands  which  they  pur- 
chased, while  still  others  have  no  lands  at  all. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as  the  acquirement  of  land  goes  the  majority  of 
these  Indians  are  citizens.  But  the  Dawes  Act  requires  certain  other  things  in 
addition  to  the  acquirement  of  lands.  It  is  provided  therein  that  the  Indian  who 
would  be  a  citizen  must  have  "  abandoned  tribal  relations  and  have  adopted  civil- 
ized life."  Viewed  in  this  light  but  few  of  these  Indians  are  citizens.  The  old 
tribal  notions  are  still  alive  to  a  large  extent.  There  are  chiefs  and  medicine  men 
which  they  are  wont  to  recognize.  As  for  the  "  adopting  of  civilized  life,"  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  is  * '  civilized  life  ?  "  What  is  the  standard  ?  Unless 
we  accept  the  lowest  examples  among  the  whites  these  Indians  can  not  prove  title 
to  citizenship.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  which  Indians  have  nice  homes,  but 
with  these  few  exceptions  their  homes  are  unfit  to  be  called  such.  Aside  from  a 
rude  structure  with  a  roof,  there  is  but  little  about  it  to  mark  it  as  a  home.  Fur- 
thermore the  Indians,  otherwise  than  wearing  for  the  most  part  the  rudest  clothing 
of  the  pattern  worn  by  whites,  have  few  of  the  habits  of  good  citizens.  It  has 
been  observed  in  all  climes  that  where  an  uncivilized  tribe  comes  in  contact  with 
civilized  people  they  adopt  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  the  civilized.  This 
is  true  in  a  large  measure  with  these  Indians,  and  so  far  as  they  have  taken  up 
with  the  habits  of  whites  they  have  been  the  worst  habits.  They  would  value 
citizenship  because  it  would  confer  the  right  to  buy  whisky,  and  the  opportunity 
now  and  then  to  get  50  cents  or  a  dollar  each  by  selling  their  votes;  but  they  have 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  or  regard  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
citizenship  imposes.  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  acquirement 
of  a  piece  of  land  as  the  only  thing  necessary  to  raise  an  Indian  to  a  citizen,  to 
vest  him  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  and  to  place  the  ballot 
in  his  hands. 

The  Puyallup  is  indeed  a  hard  proposition.  Unfortunately  the  reservation  abuts 
the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  the  Indians  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  worst 
elements  of  said  city.  The  consequence  is  they  are  badly  debauched.  Admitting 
that  there  are  some  good  people  among  them,  I  must  say  that  the  majority  consti- 
tute a  very  perverse  lot  of  Indians.  They  get  all  the  liquor  they  want  at  certain 
of  the. saloons  of  the  city.  Efforts  to  convict  the  ones  who  furnish  the  liquor  are 
almost  invariably  futile,  for  the  Indians  will  perjure  themselves  rather  than  reveal 
the  guilty  parties.  Nearly  all  the  money  they  get  hold  of  goes  for  drink.  They 
even  neglect  their  honest  debts  in  the  purchase  of  liquor.  The  moneys  they  have 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  as  well  as  from  leases  and  sale  of  crops  have 
in  most  cases  been  wasted  in  this  and  other  equally  foolish  ways. 

Port  Gamble  is  another  difficult  problem.  The  Indians  there  live  upon  a  gravel 
spit  just  across  a  small  bay  from  the  Port  Gamble  lumber  mills.  The  spit  is 
owned  by  the  mill  company,  but  by  their  permission  it  is  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
Of  course  the  Indians  there  are  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  building  up  good  and 
permanent  homes.  They  have  no  gardens  or  orchards.  Some  of  the  men  are 
employed  in  the  lumber  mill;  others  exist  by  fishing  and  by  day  work  now  and 
then  at  loading  ships  with  lumber.  Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  hard  charac- 
ters among  the  mill  hands  and  through  them  the  Indians  obtain  liquor.  Under 
such  conditions  they  can  make  no  advancement.  It  is  my  wish  to  get  these  Indi- 
ans off  that  spit  and  upon  lands  of  their  own,  but  where  and  how  does  not  now 
appear  quite  clear. 
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At  Jamestown  the  situation  is  much  better.  There  the  Indians  some  years  ago 
bought  a  small  tract  of  land,  which  they  have,  divided  among  themselves,  each 
family  getting  an  average  of  about  10  acres.  Though  these  Indians  live  mostly  by 
fishing,  they  have  nice  little  gardens  and  orchards.  They  own  their  homes  and 
seem  to  appreciate  them. 

The  Chehalis  and  S'Kokomish  Indians  are  doing  fairly  well.  They  are  peace- 
able and  are  making  some  efforts  in  the  direction  of  improving  their  lands.  There 
is  but  little  drinking  among  them.  However,  they  are  quite  poor  and  are  not  mak- 
ing the  progress  desired. 

The  Quinaielts  are  the  least  civilized  of  all  the  tribes  under  this  agency.  They 
live  upon  an  unallotted  reservation.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  haste  in  making 
them  " citizens." 

During  the  year  one  boarding  school  and  five  day  schools  have  been  conducted 
by  this  agency.  The  Puyallup  boarding  school,  2  miles  from  the  city  o*  Tacoma, 
has  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  The  total  enrollment  was  287,  the  highest  aver- 
age during  one  month  being  232,  the  average  for  the  year  193.  There  is  much 
need  that  this  plant  be  enlarged  and  put  in  better  condition. 

The  day  schools  at  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown  have  done  good  work,  the 
attendance  throughout  the  year  being  good.  The  day  schools  at  Chehalis  and 
S'Kokomish  have  not  done  well.  The  Indians  on  those  reservations  live  at  such 
distances  from  the  schools  that  during  bad  weather  their  children  can  not  attend. 
S'Kokomish,  with  at  least  45  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  nearly  10;  while  Chehalis,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
children  on  the  reservation,  had  an  attendance  of  6 J.  I  have  recommended  that 
the  boarding  schools  on  these  two  reservations  be  reestablished.  A  day  school 
was  conducted  at  Quinaielt  up  until  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1896,  when  the 
teacher,  having  been  transferred  to  Chehalis,  the  school  was  abandoned.  Up  to 
that  time  the  day  school  had  not  been  a  success. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  St.  George  Catholic  School  on  the  northern, 
border  of  the  Puyallup  Reservation.    This  school  had  an  unusually  prosperous 
year,  and  has  accomplished  much  good. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  on  the  whole  are  on  the  upgrade, 
still  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  among  them.  It  will  require  more  than  a 
piece  of  land  or  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  of  them  ^ood  and  useful  citizens. 
Much  of  the  good  work  of  fitting  them  for  citizenship  must  be  done  by  the 
schools. 

Thanking  the  officials  and  agents  of  the  Indian  Office  for  uniform  courtesies,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

Frank  Terry, 
Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  S'Kokomish  Day  School. 

S'Kokomish  Indian  Reservation, 

Via  Union,  Waah.%  July  2, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  annual  report  of  this  the  S'Kokomish 
Indian  Day  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 189v. 

Location.— This  school  is  situated  on  the  S'Kokomish  Indian  Reservation,  3  miles  west  of  Union. 
13  miles  north  of  Shelton,  the  county  seat  of  this  (Mason)  county,  and  about  36  miles  north  of 
Olympia,  the  State  capital. 

Witn  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  hitherto  boarding  school  at  this  place  was  abolished, 
and  the  day  school  established  in  its  stead.  I  arrived  here  in  company  with  Mrs.  Youngblood, 
who  is  general  housekeeper,  on  August  28, 1896,  and  we  began  scrubbing  and  arranging  for  school, 
but  the  buildings  were  in  such  condition  that  we  were  unable  to  begin  regular  school  work 
until  September  5. 

We  have  during  the  year  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  day  school  a  success,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  taking  all  in  all,  our  work  has  in  a  great  measure  been  fruitless.  These  Indians 
are  all  living  on  lands  allotted  in  severalty,  and  most  of  them  live  from  2  to  4  miles  away  from 
the  school,  and  since  we  are  in  the  low  river  valley,  where  the  soil  is  very  deep,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  rain  the  river  through  the  winter  and  spring  months  is  overflowed,  mak- 
ing the  roads  almost  impassable  for  anyone,  let  alone  little,  poorly-clad,  barefooted  Indian  chil- 
dren. Most  of  the  children  are  very  eager  to  attend  school,  and  their  parents  are  very  good  to 
send  them  when  it  is  possible  to  get  them  here;  but  between  the  bad  roads  and  the  fishing  sea- 
sons together  they  are  kept  away  most  of  the  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  regular  attendance. 

from 
_  no 

one  at  homef  or  the  children  to  stay  with,  they  must  accompany  their  parents,  thus  losing  three 
months  of  school. 
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The  following:  is  attendance  for  the  past  year  by  months: 


Month. 


September 
October... 
November 
December 
January .. 


Days 

Average 

attended. 

attendance. 

828 

183 

200 

»rV 

115 

6* 

208 

»A 

160 

8 

Month. 


February 

March 

April 

M!ay 

June 


Days, 
attended. 


87 
148 
223 
266 

277 


Average 
attendance. 


ftH 

10* 
12* 
1*H 


The  total  enrollment  during  the  year  has  been  38,  and  there  are  7  pupils  on  the  reservation  of 
school  age  I  have  so  far  found  impossible  to  get  to  attend.  They  are  children  of  a  very  super- 
stitious family,  their  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  having  in  their  time  been 
"Indian  medicine  men,11  yet  hold  to  the  superstition  of  "  Indians  shooting  poison  into  them  from 
a  distance. "    This  is  the  pretext  upon  which  these  children  have  been  kept  from  school. 

Intruders.— During  the  past  winter  there  have  been  a  great  many  fishermen  of  the  Caucasian 
tribe  who  have  tried  to  stay  on  the  reservation  and  set  their  nets  on  the  reservation  side  of 
the  Skokomish  River,  and  I  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  them  in  keeping  them  away. 
Some  of  them  went  far  enough  to  take  an  old  Indian's  net  from  the  eddy  in  which  he  had  it  set 
and  lay  it  high  and  dry  on  the  bank,  setting  his  own  (the  white  man's)  in  its  place.  It  became 
necessary  to  deputize  an  Indian  police  force  and  escort  the  rascals  off  the  reservation. 
One  of  them,  by  name  James  M.  Sweetland,  who  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  this  reservation 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  has  been  particularly  troublesome,  having  caused  disturbances 
in  various  ways,  and  although  I  gave  him  warning  several  times  to  evacuate  the  premises,  he 
became  very  defiant,  and  would  not  go  till  the  last  moment.  But  when  he  saw  the  police  force 
coming  he  surmised  trouble,  and  hurriedly  crossed  the  river,  where  he  lived  for  twc  months, 
coming  on  the  reservation  almost  at  will  in  defiance  of  me  and  my  orders. 

Mr.  Sweetland  now  has  a  sloop,  and  I  understand  is  selling  whisky  up  and  down  the  canal, 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  said  he  is  expecting  to  make  a  fortune  during  the  fishing  season,  which 
opens  in  September.    I  hope  that  he  will  not  be  successful  in  selling  his  liquors  to  our  Indians. 

Religions  work.— Rev.  Myron  Bells,  D.D.,  of  the  Congregational  Church,* is  doing  an  excellent 
work  among  these  Indians,  especially  among  the  younger  generation,  preaching,  as  he  does, 
once  each  Sabbath  in  the  forenoon  and  holding  "Christian  Endeavor11  meetings  in -the  after- 
noon. The  latter  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and  I  can  see  great  good  growing  out  of  the 
work  done.  The  afternoon  meetings  are  "  held  around,1'  that  is,  at  various  nouses,  and  most  of 
the  Indians  take  great  pride  in  preparing  their  rooms  for  these  occasions.  Rev.  Eells  has 
been  here  about  twenty-two  years,  and  although  he  is  constant  and- faithful  and  energetic  in 
his  work,  he  is  yet  a  stout  old  gentleman  and  good  to  hold  out  for  many  more  faithful  years1 
work.    How  great  and  noble  it  is  to  sacrifice  one's  whole  life  to  a  good  cause  as  has  this  man. 

The  Indians  have  recently  circulated  a  petition,  and  presented  it,  praying  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  boarding  school  at  this  place;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  about  sixty  Indian  children, 
on  and  off  of  this  reservation,  who  are  badly  in  need  of  attending  school— it  being  impossible 
under  existing  circumstances  to  get  them  to  attend  a  day  school— I  would  recommend  in  this 
that  their  boarding  school  be  reestablished.  These  children  will  soon  grow  to  be  old  Indians, 
and  since  their  parents  are  citizens,  the  children  when  grown  must  needs  be  citizens  too,  and  if 
they  are  permitted  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without  an  education,  the  Indian  problem 
with  them  will  be  to  solve  again. 

With  many  thanks  to  my  superiors  for  assistance  rendered  me  during  the  past  year,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  your  humble  servant. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Youngblood,  Teacher. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Frank  Terry,  superintendent  and  agent.) 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency. 

Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency, 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  i,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

My  work  has  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  Puyallup  Reservation.  I  have  paid  one 
visit  of  three  days  to  Nesqually  Reservation,  visiting  nine  families  and  attending  the  funeral  of 
an  old,  much  revered  chief. 

On  entering  on  my  duties  I  found  many  of  the  Puyallups  possessed  of  good  farms  of  great 
fertility,  with  barns  and  comfortable  houses,  farming  implements,  and  stock.  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  orchards,  and  most  of  the  Indians  have  patches  of  small  fruit.  A  majority  of 
the  better  farms  are  rented  to  whites,  hence  their  improved  condition.  Often  when  a  tenant  is 
not  found  a  farm  remains  idle,  growing  up  to  thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds.  A  small  per- 
centage of  the  farms  are  rented  for  dairy  purposes. 

I  found  a  Government  training  school  in  near  proximity;  also  a  Catholic  boarding  school  on 
the  border  of  the  reservation.  Both  are  well  patronized  and  have  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers; 
both  helpful  by  industrial  teaching. 

I  found  three  churches— Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Shaker— presided  over  by  resident  mis- 
sionaries, who  minister  to  their  respective  congregations.  There  are  also  religious  services  in 
each  of  the  schools  Sundays. 

I  also  found  medicine  men  practicing  their  arts  and  incantations  even  in  the  homes  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  leading  men  of  influence  in  the  race.  A  strong  prejudice  manifested 
itself  against  having  Government  employees  sent  among  them,  against  "a  field  matron  coming 
to  teach  them  white  folks1  ways.11  I  found  poverty  and  distress;  homes  destitute  of  comfort, 
where  squalor,  ignorance,  uncnastity,  and  intemperance  prevail.  Demoralization  consequent 
on  their  newly  acquired  citizenship  seemed  to  be  fast  wrecking  homes  and  lives.  Drunkenness 
was  common  with  both  men  and  women.  Gambling,  with  its  attendant  vices,  had  full  sway. 
Visiting  was  carried  to  excess,    I  often  rode  a  whole  day  without  finding  a  family  at  home,  often 
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finding  several  families  "visiting"  for  successive  days  with  neighbors.  The  practice  has  per- 
nicious influences.  I  found  many  Indians  were  fairly  good  farmers  and  the  women  average 
housekeepers,  comparing  not  unfavorably  with  our  ignorant  foreign  laborers;  hence  my  work 
has  been  largely  of  a  missionary  character. 

I  began  my  work  by  house-to-house  visiting,  joining  the  missionary  in  cottage  meetings 
weekly  through  a  part  of  the  winter.  I  aimed  to  attend  all  of  their  funerals  and  special  meet- 
ings, attending  church  with  all  denominations  in  their  respective  houses  of  worship. 

Thanksgiving  I  joined  the  Presbyterian  missionary  in  a  union  service  and  dinner,  in  which  50 
Indians  participated.  Christmas  a  Christmas  tree  was  prepared,  a  general  invitation  beinz 
extended  to  all  denominations,  and  all  classes  responded,  it  being  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  assisted  the  missionary.  Rev.  Pament,  and  wife,  hopeful  with  them 
that  good  might  result. 

At  first  on  my  visits  I  found  doors  closed  against  me;  Indians  hiding  from  me.  Visiting  from 
house  to  house  daily,  in  fields  or  dooryards,  I  gradually  overcame  their  reserve  and  won  their 
friendship.  I  sought,  by  ministering  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  aged,  and  by  proving  myself 
a  helper,  to  win  their  gratitude. 

The  winter  of  1896-1807  has  been  an  unusually  severe  one.  Floods  and  early  heavy  frosts 
destroyed  thousands  of  dollars1  worth  of  crops  and  property  of  other  descriptions,  leaving  many 
unprovided  for.    Unusual  cold  followed,  and  much  suffering  has  been  the  result. 

Having  no  fund  from  which  to  draw  to  relieve  cases  of  distress,  or  the  emergencies  often 
arising,  I  have  given  substantial  aid  from  my  own  personal  means.  In  cases  of  destitution  or 
sickness  I  have  given  food,  fruit,  delicacies,  and  where  the  doctor  advised  it,  wine;  also  money 
in  small  loans  or  gifts.  The  acting  agent  kindly  assisted  me  in  a  number  of  cases  by  supplies 
from  the  Government  warehouse. 

There  have  been  over  20  deaths  since  September,  3  of  which  were  directly  traceable  to  alcohol. 
The  drink  habit  has  increased  the  poverty  and  consequent  suffering.  Notwithstanding  all  I 
could  do,  the  sick  have  often  suffered  for  food. 

I  have,  by  furnishing  material  and  helping  to  make  them,  induced  a  few  of  the  women  to 
replace  headkerchief  by  sunbonnets  for  babies.  A  number  of  women  have  discarded  the  hand- 
kerchief turban  and  wear  hats  on  special  occasion.  The  men  universally  wear  white  men's 
costumes. 

In  cooking,  decorating  their  homes,  in  dress  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  morals,  there  is 
improvement  In  bee-keeping,  fruit-preserving,  and  canning,  a  gain.  In  visiting,  dancing,  and 
immorality,  a  marked  reform.  Of  girls  leading  idle,  dissolute  lives  there  have  been  rescued 
and  provided  for,  7.  There  have  been  places  provided  as  house  servants,  where  they  are  being 
trained,  11. 

Wearing  apparel,  articles  distributed 70 

Books  and  periodicals 200 

Flower  seed,  packages 250 

Garden  seed,  packages 300 

Made  visits  on  the  reservation  (over) 300 

Visited  whites  in  interest  of  Indian  women 50 

Spent  days  attending  meetings,  funerals,  and  visiting 203 

I  frequently  visit  the  girls  in  service,  encouraging  and  stimulating  them  to  increasing  effort. 
Once  create  the  desire  to  do  and  the  better  success  is  half  assured. 

Though  reforms  have  been  of  slow  growth  and  the  improvements  almost  imperceptible,  I  con- 
fidently hope  better,  more  purposeful  lives  will  be  the  result. 

To  the  former  agent.  Dr.  R.  E.  L.  Newberne,  as  well  as  to  the  present  one,  Frank  Terry,  I  am 
indebted  for  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  as  well  as  advice  and  helpful  assistance  in  my  work. 

According  to  suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have  planned  to  divide  my  time 
and  work,  visiting  during  the  ensuing  year  Jamestown,  Quinaielt,  Port  Gamble,  Chehalis,  S'Ko- 
komish,  and  Nesqually.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  transportation  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  I  also  ask  your  consideration  of  a  small  fund 
for  incidental  expenses  incurred  for  emergencies,  for  the  good  of  the  sick,  blind  (there  are  three, 
old  and  poor),  and  poor,  and  for  car  fare,  suitable  clothing,  etc.,  in  placing  girls  in  service. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Office  for  kind  consideration  and  support  and  courteous  treat- 
ment at  all  times. 

Very  respectfully,  Lida  W.  Quimby, 

Meld  Matron,  Puyatlup  Consolidated  Agency. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

Tulalip  Agency,  Tulalip,  Wash.,  August  16, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the 
Indians  of  this  agency,  with  the  census  and  statistics  of  the  same. 

General  condition  of  tike  Indians.— There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  several  reservations  attached  to  this  agency.  They 
have  been  more  constantly  employed,  have  more  money,  are  better  clothed,  and 
are  otherwise  more  comfortably  provided  for  than  at  any  time  since  my  incum- 
bency in  office  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  issue  to  old  and  indigent  Indians  small 
quantities  of  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  as  their  urgent  necessities  require. 

Whisky  drinking. — The  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  30, 1897, 
has  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  in  suppressing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
Indians,  and  consequently  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  this  most 
demoralizing  of  all  vices  among  the  Indians.  I  have  successfully  prosecuted  sev- 
eral parties  for  selling  intoxicants  to  Indians,  which  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect. 

The  Lummi  Indians. — The  suits  instituted  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Attorney- 
General  in  the  interests  of  these  Indians,  one  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Nooksack 
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River  for  navigation  purposes  by  the  Fairhaven  Lumber  Company,  the  other 
against  the  Alaska  Packing  Company  for  obstruction  of  the  fishing  privileges  of 
the  Indians,  have  both  been  decided  against  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  Washington.  These  cases  are  still  pending  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court.  Meanwhile  the  navigation  of  the  Nooksack  River  is  practi- 
cally closed  by  an  immense  accumulation  of  driftwood  caused  by  the  obstructions 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  Fairhaven  Lumber  Company,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  having  been  deflected  from  the  east  to  the  west  bank  thereof, 
expending  its  full  force  against  and  overflowing  the  lowlands  of  the  Lummi 
Reservation,  upon  which  is  located  the  Government  day  school  building  and  the 
Indian  village;  and  the  Alaska  Packing  Company  and  other  cannery  companies 
have  practically  appropriated  all  the  best  fishing  grounds  at  Point  Roberts  and 
Village  Point,  where  the  Lummi  Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  from 
time  immemorial.  The  State  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  imposing 
a  tax  upon  all  persons  fishing  with  nets  within  its  waters,  and  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting  persons  using  nets  from  fishing  within  240  feet  of  any  fish  trap.  The 
average  Indian  regards  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
State  as  especially  directed  against  him,  and  no  amount  of  explanation  on  my  part 
is  sufficient  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

Schools.— There  has  been  a  better  and  more  cheerful  attendance  at  the  day  and 
contract  schools  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  three  years.  The  advancement 
made  by  the  pupils  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  the  discipline  maintained, 
together  with  the  general  good  behavior  of  the  pupils,  indicates  careful  training 
by  all  in  charge  of  them. 

The  day  school  at  Swinomish  Reservation  was  in  successful  operation  a  little 
over  two  months  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
40  pupils.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer,  Mr.  E.  Bris- 
tow,  with  the  assistance  of  several  Indian  mechanics,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the 
reservation  and  a  credit  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  farmer. 

The  day  school  at  the  Lummi  Reservation  has  been  conducted  as  successfully  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Evans,  the  teacher,  has  had 
to  contend.  At  times  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  it  was  impossible  for 
the  children  to  attend  on  account  of  the  nigh  water  of  the  Nooksack  River,  which 
entirely  surrounded  the  school  building  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

Public  roads. — All  the  public  roads  on  the  five  reservations  under  my  charge  have 
bee»  greatly  improved,  a  large  amount  of  good  substantial  work  having  been 
expended  thereon. 

Government  buildings. — When  I  assumed  charge  of  Tulalip  Agency  in  July,  1894, 
the  buildings,  fences,  and  sawmill  here  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  but,  by 
the  courteous  liberality  of  the  Department,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  many 
needed  repairs.  The  old  sawmill  has  almost  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  in  condition 
to  saw  all  the  lumber  needed  at  the  agency.  The  comfort  of  all  employees  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  place  presents  a  neat  and  genteel  appearance,  quite 
in  contrast  to  its  former  self. 

Employees.— As  a  rule,  the  employees  of  all  the  reservations  have  performed  their 
duties  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  credit  to  themselves. 

Health  of  the  agenoy. — For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  health  of  the  reservations 
under  this  agency,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  herewith  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
the  agency  physician,  which  shows  a  great  amount  of  work  done  by  him,  but  no 
large  amount  of  serious  cases,  considering  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the 
Indians. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  assistance  given  me  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  C.  Gov  AN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Indian  Reservation, 

Fort  Simeoe,  August  SI, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report  as  agent  for 
the  Yakima  Indians.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  turn  over  the  agency  to  Maj.  Jay 
Lynch,  the  gentleman  whom  I  relieved  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago.  I  retire 
with  the  honor  of  having  filled  the  position  the  second  longest  of  any  agent  who 
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ever  held  the  place.    The  career  of  the  agents  here  has  been  short  and  exceedingly 
stormy;  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways: 

First.  The  elegant  climate,  the  splendid  residence,  the  pure  water,  and  the  good 
salary  have  made  the  appointment  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  agencies.  This 
time  there  were  40  applicants  for  the  place;  more  than  half  of  the  States  had 
representatives  in  the  list.  Therefore,  it  has  been  difficult  for  a  new  Administra- 
tion to  stand  the  pressure  long. 

Second.  The  Yakima  Nation  has  been  hard  to  hold  down,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  family.  There  were  originally  fourteen  tribes  or  bands 
assigned  to  this  reservation,  and,  while  many  of  them  have  lost  their  identity,  there 
still  exist  several  distinct  tribes,  and  however  careful  an  agent  may  be  in  making  con- 
tracts and  distributing  supplies,  he  is  almost  sure  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  a  part  of  the 
tribes.  They  are  apt  to  have  the  idea  that  one  tribe  is  being  favored,  and  this 
arouses  their  jealousy  and  brings  to  light  their  natural  suspicions  and  hatred  for 
the  white  man.  When  this  occurs,  they  immediately  begin  to  slander  the  agent, 
file  charges,  and  call  for  a  new  man.  Therefore,  the  sailing  has  not  been  as  smooth 
as  a  "  ship  on  a  sea  of  glass."  My  experience  has  been  no  exception.  Within  six 
months  I  struck  the  storm.  The  billows  began  to  roll,  and  the  tempest  has  been 
raging  ever  since.  Charge  upon  charge  has  been  filed,  and  investigation  after 
investigation,  but  I  pulled  safely  through  it  all  until  the  4th  of  March,  when  I 
tendered  my  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted  until  I  had  served  my  four  years. 
Irrigation. — During  the  past  year  the  irrigation  that  was  begun  May  20, 1896,  has 
been  completed.  There  are  two  main  canals  taking  the  water  from  the  Yakima 
River.  The  larger  has  a  capacity  of  210  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  is  12.45  miles 
in  length,  from  which  the  following  laterals  have  been  constructed:  No.  1,  4,300 
feet  long;  No.  2, 8,500  feet  long;  No.  3, 15,000  feet  long;  No.  4, 28,100  feet  long;  No. 
5, 6,400  feet  long;  total,  62,300  feet  in  all  from  main  canal,  or  11.81  miles.  The 
smaller  canal  has  a  capacity  of  104  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  length  3.02 
miles,  from  which  the  following  lateral  ditches  have  been  constructed:  No.  1, 5,300 
feet  long;  No.  2, 500  feet  long;  No.  3,  400  feet  long;  No.  4, 3,600  feet  long;  total, 
9,800  feet. 

To  sum  up  the  work  done,  there  are  of  the  foregoing  15.47  miles  of  main  canal 
taking  water  from  the  Yakima  River,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  314  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second,  with  13.66  miles  of  lateral  ditches  leading  therefrom  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water,  aside  from  the  29. 13  miles  of  ditches  constructed.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  turning  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  a  natural  slotigh 
about  3,000  feet  below  the  intake  of  main  canal.  This  slough  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  emptying  into 
Toppenish  Creek.  This  slough  with  little  work  will  serve  as  a  canal,  and  from  it 
many  lateral  ditches  can  be  constructed.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
funds  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  next  agent,  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue 
this  very  important  work.  The  canals  that  are  now  finished  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing water  for  80,000  acres  of  land.  This  is  the  second  largest  system  of  irriga- 
tion canal  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  entire  work,  including  preliminary 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  dams,  headgates,  and  construction,  cost  only  $32,300. 
Yet  it  was  performed  with  Indian  laborers  and  Indian  teams. 

This  work  is  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  beneficial  effects  of  any- 
thing ever  done  for  the  Yakima  Indians,  a  work  that  has  made  it  possible  to  produce 
thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  on  land  that  has  never  before  raised  a  kernel,  a  work 
that  is  permanent  and  will  prove  a  help  and  blessing,  not  alone  to  this  generation, 
but  to  the  generations  yet  unborn.  If  the  Department  will  make  another  liberal 
appropriation  to  continue  this  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Yakimas  should 
not  soon  become  self-supporting.  Without  irrigation  many  of  them  will  never  be 
able  to  support  themselves,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  make  his  living  in 
this  arid  section  on  80  acres  of  barren  sage-brush  land  without  water.  The  grain 
crop  on  this  reservation  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  last  year,  and  while  this 
enormous  increase  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  irrigation  canals  (for  the 
yield  is  exceptionally  large  in  all  the  States)  yet  the  canals  have  aided  much  in  this 
vast  increase. 

Fisheries. — The  rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  Wisham  fishery  case  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  For  four  years  I  have  endeavored  to  get  this  matter  settled.  About 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  the  filing  of  a  suit  in  the  United  States  court. 
The  case  has  been  pending  for  some  time,  but  for  some  reason  there  has  been  no 
trial.  The  Indians  are  very  impatient,  and  contend  that  the  delay  is  working  a 
very  great  hardship;  that  the  white  men  are  fencing  up  all  the  fisheries,  building 
fish  wheels  and  traps,  thus  depriving  them  of  their  accustomed  fisheries,  which 
was  one  of  the  considerations  of  the  treaty. 

Indian  commission. — On  March  20  the  Indian  commission  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  Yakimas  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  surplus  lands  held  their  first  council.    Since 
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then  several  other  councils  have  been  held,  bnt  the  commission  is  making  but  lit- 
tle progress.  There  are  600,000  acres  of  surplus  lands  on  this  reservation,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Indians  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  them,  for  they  have 
no  stock  except  a  few  cayuses,  and  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  them.  If  they  could 
be  induced  to  sell,  the  money  derived  therefrom  would  enable  them  to  build  com- 
fortable houses  and  improve  their  allotments. 

Palouse  Indians. — In  compliance  with  an  official  order,  I  made  a  visit  in  April  to 
the  Palouse  River  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Palouse  Indians  to  move  to  this 
reservation.  I  found  about  75  of  them  living  on  a  barren  sand  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Palouse  River.  Here  they  have  lived  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
This  was  originally  the  home  of  Eamaiakum,  the  chief  who  made  the  Yakima 
treaty  with  Governor  Stevens  in  1855.  Strange  to  say,  after  making  the  treaty, 
neither  he  nor  his  tribe  ever  came  to  the  reservation.  The  whole  tribe  have  only 
about  10  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  scarcely  enough  to  supply  one  Indian  family. 
Up  to  a  short  time  ago  they  have  derived  their  support  from  catching  salmon  a 
few  miles  from  this  Indian  village.  The  Palouse  River  falls  over  a  rock  160  feet 
high.  The  salmon  at  one  time  ascended  this  river  by  tens  of  thousands.  They 
were  unable  to  get  beyond  the  falls,  and  the  Indians  caught  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Last  year  the  Indians  caught  only  two 
salmon  at  the  falls  (the  fish  wheels  and  nets  along  the  Columbia  River  catch  them 
before  they  get  there) ,  but  the  changed  conditions  have  not  changed  their  minds, 
and  they  continue  to  cling  tenaciously  to  this  barren  spot,  where  their  children 
were  born  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  have  died. 

I  respectfully  renew  my  suggestion  that  they  be  forcibly  removed  to  either  the 
Nez  Perc6,  Umatilla,  or  Yakima  reservation. 

Police. — The  police  force,  consisting  of  1  captain  and  7  privates,  has  performed 
fairly  good  work  during  the  year.  A  few  weeks  ago  George  Neahmyer,  one  of 
the  policemen,  came  to  my  office  and  complained  that  his  woman  had  left  him, 
and  asked  me  to  issue  an  order  to  compel  her  to  return.  I  inquired  how  long  they 
had  been  married,  and  he  told  me  they  had  never  married.  I  then  informed  him 
I  could  not  give  an  order  to  compel  a  woman  to  live  with  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
not  married,  but  advised  him  to  induce  her  to  marry  him,  and  if  she  would,  I 
would  make  her  return  to  him  if  she  left  again  without  cause.  In  compliance 
with  my  suggestion,  he  went  down  to  see  her  and  found  her  alone  at  a  neighbor's. 
What  took  place  between  them  will  never  be  known.  The  woman  was  found  dead 
a  few  hours  later,  with  her  throat  cut  and  skull  crushed.  George  returned  to  his 
brother's,  removed  his  police  uniform,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

Churches. — There  are  two  mission  churches  on  the  reservation,  one  Methodist  and 
one  Catholic.    They  report  f airly  good  success  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  these  two  churches,  there  are  two  large  tepees  known  as  the  Pum 
Pum  churches.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  their  creed  or  belief.  They  have  an  idea, 
however,  of  a  benevolent  and  omnipotent  being.  They  represent  him  as  assuming 
various  shapes  at  pleasure,  but  generally  that  of  an  immense  bird.  He  usually 
inhabits  the  sun,  but  occasionally  wings  his  way  through  the  aerial  regions  and 
sees  all  that  is  being  done  upon  the  earth.  Should  anything  displease  him,  he 
vents  his  wrath  in  terrific  storms  and  tempests,  the  lightning  being  the  flashing  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  thunder  the  clapping  of  his  wings.  To  propitiate  his  favor,  they 
offer  him  annual  feasts  of  roots  and  salmon,  the  first  fruits  of  the  season.  Aside 
from  these  two  occasions,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  service.  The  attendance 
has  been  on  the  wane  for  several  years,  and  before  long,  I  think,  the  Pum  Pum 
worship  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Schools, — The  boys'  dormitory  was  destroyed  by  fire  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
new  dormitory  was  not  completed  till  last  May;  therefore  the  average  attendance 
was  much  smaller  than  usual,  because  it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. With  the  new  dormitory  the  average  attendance  can  be  increased  to  140  or 
150  children,  provided  an  addition  be  made  to  the  dining  room.  Without  this  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  care  for  this  number,  for  the  dining  room  can  only 
accommodate  about  100  or  120.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  addition  be 
made  to  increase  its  capacity. 

I  predict  for  this  school  a  very  bright  future.  The  children  have  improved  won- 
derfully during  the  past  two  years.  I  regard  Superintendent  Asbury  as  the  best 
superintendent  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  we  have  the  best  corps  of  school  employees  I 
ever  knew.  They  have  the  interest  of  the  children  and  the  school  at  heart.  Per- 
fect harmony  exists  in  the  school,  and  they  are  all  working  to  make  it  a  success. 

CoTiclnmon. — As  I  look  back  over  the  trodden  nath  of  the  past  I  note  with  pleasure 
a  few  improvements  in  the  Indians.  The  whisky  traffic  has  materially  decreased 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  savage  customs  and  habits  of  the  Indians  are 
decidedly  on  the  wane.    There  is  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  their  material, 
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mental,  and  moral  condition.  The  advancement  in  these  respects  has  been  slower 
than  I  expected,  but  that  they  are  advancing  some  there  is  no  question. 

I  bid  adieu  to  Indian  life  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  found  the  duties  irksome 
and  irritating.  The  place  was  one  for  which  I  never  applied,  and  if  I  could  have 
known  the  trials,  troubles,  and  hardships  that  awaited  me,  I  certainly  could  not 
have  been  induced  to  accept  it. 

Those  faithful  employees,  in  both  the  agency  and  school,  who  have  been  my 
friends  and  helped  me  bear  the  burden  I  desire  to  thank  and  acknowledge  my  sin- 
cere obligation.    I  desire,  also,  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  support  given  me. 

Census. — 

Males 879 

Females -  910 

Total  population 1,789 

Males  above  18  years 496 

Females  above  14  years - 614 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 476 

I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Asbury. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  T.  Erwin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Yakima  .School. 

Yakima  Agency  Boarding  School, 

Fort  Simcoe^  Wo8h.y  August  20, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  boys1  building  by  fire  last  year  our  attendance  was  neces- 
sarily much  less  than  for  other  years,  as  the  new  building  was  not  completed  until  May  of  this 
year. 

We  began  with  the  intention  of  accommodating  80  pupils  as  best  we  could;  but  so  many  came 
desiring  to  enter  that  the  average  was  near  90  most  of  the  time,  and  many  were  refused  admis- 
sion. In  a  few  cases,  when  pupils  deserted,  they  were  refused  readmission  when  they  returned, 
their  places  having  been  filled  by  those  more  deserving. 

The  necessary  reduction  in  the  attendance  the  past  year  will  be  felt  in  the  school  for  some 
time,  as  the  organization  and  gradation  were  seriously  interfered  with,  and  pupils  who  were 
out,  returning,  will  find  themselves  behind  their  classes,  and  it  will  be  discouraging  to  them  and 
trying  to  their  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  impossible  or  impracticable  to  return  pupils 
who  would  have  returned  and  done  well  last  year.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  and  a  misfortune  that 
the  new  building  was  not  completed  in  the  fall  instead  of  in  the  spring. 

We  now  have  very  good  dormitory  capacity  for  130  or  140  pupils,  but  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  and  school  building  are  sufficient  for  only  about  100.  An  addition  to  and  alteration  in 
the  girls*  building  and  an  addition  to  the  school  building  should  be  made  to  give  the  proper 
capacity  in  these  departments. 

literary.— The  schoolroom  work  for  the  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  most  respects,  the 
children  making  fair  progress  and  showing  increased  interest  in  the  work.  The  frequent 
change  of  teachers  in  one  room,  there  having  been  four  in  two  years,  has  not  been  conducive  to 
its  progress.  Though  they  were  all  very  good  teachers,  a  change  always  disorganizes  to  some 
extent  the  school  work,  under  whatever  supervision  it  may  be.  The  pupils  use  English  almost 
exclusively,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  some  of  them  acquire  it  is  surprising.  In  our  enter- 
tainments the  pupils  take  an  increasing  interest,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  some  seeking  to  take 
part  who  formerly  could  hardly  be  induced  to  do  so. 

They  do  well  in  vocal  music  and  a  number  are  interested  in  instrumental  music,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  them  a  better  chance  in  that  line  than  they  have  had  before.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  are  in  great  need  of  another  organ,  as  we  have  but  one  that  is  of  any  use  as  a  musical 
instrument. 

Industries.— This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Indian  school  work,  and  the  part  for  which 
the  average  reservation  school  is  most  poorly  equipped.  I  think  it  would  be  almost  as  reason- 
able to  try  to  teach  the  children  to  write  by  having  them  do  the  writing  required  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  as  to  try  to  teach  them  to  be  good  cooks  by  having  them  help  do  the 
cooking  for  the  school. 

We  have  done  as  well  in  teaching  cooking,  housekeeping,  laundrying,  etc.,  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  but  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  equipping  the  schools  with  appliances  to 
facilitate  the  heavy  part  of  the  work,  and  then  provide  for  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  domestic  work  and  in  domestic  economy.  Our  greatest  and  most  pressing  need  in  that  line 
is  an  addition  to  the  laundry  and  some  equipments  for  it. 

In  farming,  gardening,  stock  raising,  etc,,  we  can  do  very  well  in  instruction,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
duction, having  raised  a  good  supply  of  garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  potatoes  for  the  year, 
oats  for  most  of  the  year  for  several  horses,  more  hay  than  was  used,  milk  for  the  children 
twice  a  day  most  of  the  year,  and  some  20  pounds  of  butter  per  week  part  of  the  time  and  some 
most  of  the  time. 

We  built  a  shop  20  by  40  feet  for  the  school,  doing  all  the  work  ourselves,  which  we  are  getting 
in  shape  to  do  some  efficient  instruction,  as  well  as  to  do  much-needed  work. ' 

Health.— We  have  had  very  little  sickness  of  any  consequence,  no  child  being  confined  to  its 
bed  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  few  were  confined  to  their  beds  at  all  until  the  last  two  weeks 
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of  school,  when  several  of  the  children  had  the  measles,  though  none  seriously.  One  of  our 
greatest  needs  has  been  rooms  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  arrange 
more  satisfactorily  now. 

A  proper  system  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  is  mnch  needed  and  has  been  recommended  by 
various  inspecting  officials  as  well  as  repeatedly  by  local  officers,  but  it  is  still  needed  and  until 
it  is  provided  we  can  not  have  good  closets  or  lavatories,  to  say  nothing  of  the  domestic  use,  fire 
protection,  and  lawns. 

Attendance.— Most  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  friendly  to  the  school  and  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  education  for  their  children,  so  it  is  easy  to  secure  their  attendance,  except  that 
some  are  slow  about  getting  in  in  the  fall;  but  this  is  largely  because  they  are  not  on  the  reser- 
vation until  late 

There  have  been  but  a  limited  number  gone  from  here  to  any  training  school,  no  special  effort 
having  been  made  in  that  line;  but  we  hope  to  send  several  this  year.  There  is  a  sentiment 
among  the  Indians  here  against  their  children  going  away,  caused,  it  seems,  by  the  fact  that 
several  children,  in  the  past,  have  failed  in  health  after  going  to  a  school  located  in  a  climate  not 
suited  to  pnpils  from  here. 

Employees.— It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  most  harmonious  relations  have 
existed,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  employees,  and  they  have  striven  to  work  together  for  the 
general  good  of  the  school,  each  seeking  to  do  what  was  his  duty  rather  than  point  out  what  was 
some  one's  else.  Part  of  the  Indian  employees  have  shown  themselves  most  earnest,  willing,  and 
efficient  workers,  who  compare  favorably  in  all  respects  with  any  employees  that  I  have  known. 

In  a  reservation  school  it  is  most  desirable,  in  fact  necessary,  that  the  agent  and  superintend- 
ent work  in  harmony,  for  without  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  agent  the  superintendent 
is  able  to  do  but  little,  if  anything.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  Agent  L.  T.  Erwin,  who  has  been  ready  to  indorse  needed  improvements  for  the  school 
and  to  exert  his  influence  for  its  good 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  helpful  suggestions  of  Supervisor  Bakestraw  and  Inspector  Lane, 
who  visited  us  the  past  year,  who  also  made  helpful  recommendations  for  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Calvin  Asbury, 

Superintendent  Agency  Boarding  School. 

The  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Agency, 
Keshena,  Wis.,  July  16,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  fourth  and  final  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

This  agency  comprises  three  reservations,  occupied  by  three  tribes,  each  of  which 
has  a  distinct  language,  and  each  represents  a  distinct  stage  of  civilization,  in  the 
following  order:  The  Stock  bridge  and  Munsees,  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Menominees. 

STOCKBRIDGE  AND  MUNSEES. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  consists  of  11,500  acres  of  land  and  is 
located  on  the  southwest  of  and  adjoining  the  Menominee  Reservation,  and  is  7 
miles  from  the  agency.  The  soil  of  this  reservation  is  generally  fertile,  and  when 
properly  cultivated  will  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  all  grains  and  vegetables 
indigenous  to  this  latitude.  If  these  Indians  would  only  imitate  their  white  neigh- 
bors in  cultivating  the  soil  they  would  soon  become  prosperous  and  obtain  an 
excellent  livelihood. 

Last  winter  authority  was  granted  for  each  head  of  family  to  clear  5  acres  of 
land  and  sell  the  timber  cut  from  the  land.  Many  of  the  Indians  realized  more 
tban  enough  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  clearing  and 
fencing  the  land  cleared  and  have  some  money  left,  and  many  now  have  the  land 
into  crops.  Others,  after  cutting  the  timber  and  selling  it,  did  not  clear  and  cul- 
tivate the  land,  but  left  the  reservation.  They  made  good  promises  that  they 
would  clear  and  cultivate  the  land  when  given  the  permit  to  cut  the  timber,  but 
after  they  had  cut  and  sold  the  timber  it  was  impossible  to  compel  them  to  culti- 
vate the  land. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  tribe  will  produce  this  year  the  following  amount  of 
produce:  900  bushels  of  oats,  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,300  bushels  of  barley  and 
rye,  100  bushels  of  turnips,  40  bushels  of  onions,  28  bushels  of  beans,  300  tons  of 
hay,  400  pounds  of  butter.  They  cut  and  sold  from  lands  cleared  about  5,000,000 
feet  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  realizing  about  $25,000  for  it.  They  have  under  culti- 
vation about  2,300  acres  of  land,  and  live  in  65  houses,  mostly  built  of  logs. 

Owing  to  the  complications  of  the  affairs  of  this  tribe  and  the  divisions  and 
bickerings  among  themselves,  they  are  not  making  the  progress  that  they 
should;  in  fact,  if  anything,  they  are  going  backward  instead  of  forward.    They 
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will  never,  as  a  whole  or  by  a  small  majority,  agree  on  anything,  and  the  only 
way  to  settle  their  difficulties  is  for  the  Department  to  take  the  settlement  of  their 
affairs  in  its  own  hands  and  to  settle  it  irrespective  of  what  any  faction  of  the 
tribe  says.  The  whole  tribe  are  capable  of  becoming  citizens.  They  all  speak  the 
English  language,  nearly  all  read  and  write,  and  all  live  and  act  like  white  people. 
The  tribe  has  $75,000  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  Government,  the  interest  on 
the  fund  being  paid  to  them  as  a  cash  annuity.  They  also  have  an  acknowledged 
claim  of  $30,000  against  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  was  on  the  roll  at  the  time  I  made  my  last  report  508  persons,  but  since 
that  time  the  names  of  25  persons  living  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  been 
stricken  off  by  the  Department  on  account  of  their  being  enrolled  with  tribes  liv- 
ing in  that  State.  At  present  there  are  489  persons  on  the  roll,  of  which  number 
24  live  in  the  State  of  New  York,  3  in  Canada,  1  in  the  State  of  Washington,  5  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  15  in  Evanston,  111.,  and  about  300  on  their  reservation,  the 
balance  being  scattered  in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Minnesota. 

A  day  school  on  the  reservation,  which  is  supported  by  the  Government,  is 
fairly  well  attended,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  and  women  are  attend- 
ing the  various  Indian  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


ONEIDAS. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  and  Outagamie  counties,  about  40 
miles  from  the  headquarters  of  the  agency  by  wagon  road,  or  73  miles  by  railroad. 
The  reservation  consists  of  65,440  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  was  allotted  to  the 
Indians  in  severalty  several  years  ago.  The  tribe  numbers  1,925  persons,  showing 
an  increase  of  78  since  my  last  report.  The  whole  tribe  are  engaged  in  farming, 
and  a  large  number  have  well-cultivated  farms,  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  their  white  neighbors.  As  will  be  found  anywhere  among  2,000  peo- 
ple, there  are  among  the  Oneidas  Indians  who  are  poor  and  others  who  are  shift- 
less; but  the  latter  class  is  small.  Last  spring  the  Government  purchased  $3,000 
worth  of  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  which  I  issued  to  them,  and  which  they 
greatly  appreciated. 

This  reservation,  being  located  near  the  flourishing  cities  of  Greenbay,  Depere, 
and  Seymour,  affords  these  Indians  an  excellent  market  for  anything  they  have 
for  sale. 

The  crops  on  the  reservation  at  tips  date  are  looking  fine,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  produced  this  season  the  following  quantities  of  farm  products, 
raised  on  3,600  acres  under  cultivation: 


Wheat bushels..  1,000 

Barley  and  oats do 400 

Potatoes do 5,000 

Onions do 250 

Other  vegetables do 600 

Hay -. tons..      500 


Oats bushels..  50,000 

Corn do  ...    1,000 

Turnips do 400 

Beans do 300 

Melons 10,000 

Butter pounds.  _    5,500 


They  sawed  for  their  own  use  137,260  feet  of  lumber,  and  marketed  791,000  feet 
of  timber  and  1,580  cords  of  wood  last  year.  These  Indians  live  in  332  houses,  have 
cleared  and  broken  180  acres  of  land  during  the  year,  made  15,000  rods  of  fence, 
and  repaired  7  miles  of  roads. 

Nearly  all  speak  English,  are  much  interested  in  educating  their  children,  and  on 
the  whole  appear  to  be  contented  and  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years 
from  the  time  that  their  lands  were  allotted  to  them  the  whole  tribe  will  be  in  con- 
dition to  become  good  citizens.  They  now  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  at  all 
State  elections,  and  cast  their  votes  as  intelligently  as  their  white  neighbors. 

The  Oneidas  receive  $1,000  a  year  as  annuities.  The  amount  per  capita  being 
only  about  50  cents,  it  is  if  no  particular  benefit  to  them.  If  this  annuity  could 
be  expended  for  the  services  of  a  resident  physician  or  for  building  new  or  repair- 
ing old  roads  on  their  reservation,  it  would  be  of  much  more  benefit  to  them,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  use  the  $1,000  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  purposes. 

MENOMINEES. 

The  Menominees  number  1 ,320  persons.  Their  reservation  is  situated  in  Shawano 
and  Oconto  counties,  and  consists  of  10  townships  of  land,  or  about  231,000  acres. 
On  this  reservation  is  located  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  at  Keshena,  8  miles 
from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad 
and  telegraph  station. 
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This  reservation  is  well  watered  by  the  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Small  lakes  are  also  numerous  on  the  reservation,  and  both  streams  and 
lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  when  properly 
cultivated  is  susceptible  of  producing  large  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

They  have  under  cultivation  this  season  2,956  acres,  an  increase  of  591  acres 
over  last  year.  They  have  under  fence  4,600  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Menominees  will  produce  this  season  larger  crops  than  they  ever  have  before.  At 
the  present  date  the  crops  are  looking  very  fine,  and  a  careful  estimate  gives  the 
following  figures: 


Wheat bushels..  990 

Barley  and  oats do 2, 660 

Potatoes do 5,58 

Onions do .850 

Other  vegetables do 675 

Butter pounds.-  1,450 


Oats ._ bushels..  24,360 

Corn ___do 7,228 

Turnips do 2,300 

Beans do 1,650 

Wild  and  tame  hay  _ . .  tons .  _    1 ,  600 


They  own  610  horses,  88  cows  and  122  other  neat  cattle,  610  swine,  and  5,298 
domestic  fowls.  These  Indians  are  constantly  improving  in  their  farming  meth- 
ods, and  if  the  young  men  were  assisted  in  starting  farms  the  tribe  would  soon 
become  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  people. 

The  Government  holds  in  trust  for  the  Menominees  about  $1 ,000,000.  This  fund 
has  been  derived  principally  from  the  sale  of  logs  cut  by  the  Indians  on  their  reser- 
vation, and  by  the  time  all  this  timber  is  cut  and  sola  their  fund  will  amount  to 
$2,000,000.  The  interest  allowed  on  their  fund  and  a  portion  of  the  fund  itself  are 
now  used  to  support  in  part  the  Menominee  Boarding  School,  to  support  the 
Menominee  Hospital,  and  to  purchase  seeds  for  the  tribe,  besides  a  few  agricultural 
implements. 

If  a  portion  of  their  fund  could  be  used  to  give  the  old,  crippled,  blind,  and  sick 
Indians,  the  widows  and  orphans,  a  yearly  annuity,  it  would  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  these  classes.  The  younger  portion  of  the  tribe  should  be  assisted  in 
their  farming  operations.  They  should  be  paid  for  clearing  lands  and  raising 
crops;  given  horses,  cows,  swine,  and  more  agricultural  implements,  thus  giving 
them  a  start. 

Other  means  of  employment  should  be  started  on  the  reservation.  There  should 
be  a  sawmill  to  saw  the  logs  they  cut  into  lumber,  and  then  sell  the  lumber  instead 
of  selling  the  logs,  as  is  now  done.  A  pulp  mill  to  utilize  the  poplar  and  spruce 
timber  now  going  to  waste  would  bring  in  thousands  of  dollars.  At  least  $2,000 
should  be  spent  yearly  in  building  new  and  repairing  old  roads.  All  these  enter- 
prises would  give  employment  to  the  Indians  and  make  the  tribe  prosperous  and 
contented. 

The  Menominees  live  in  322  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  logs,  but  during 
the  past  year  quite  a  number  of  frame  houses  have  been  erected. 

There  are  two  sawmills  on  the  reservation.  One  is  a  water  mill,  located  at  the 
agency  on  Wolf  River;  the  other  is  a  steam  mill,  located  on  the  Oconto  River. 
While  these  mills  are  small,  they  fully  supply  the  Indians  and  agency  with  lumber, 
but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  saw  the  logs  annually  cut  and  sold. 

A  first-class  roller  flouring  mill  is  located  at  the  agency,  on  a  splendid  water 
power,  which  is  used  to  grind  flour  for  the  Indians  and  agency.  For  several  years 
past  rations,  consisting  of  20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds  of  pork,  have  been 
issued  to  the  old,  poor,  sick,  and  crippled  Indians.  This  is  all  the  aid  the  Menom- 
inees receive,  no  cash  annuities  being  paid  them. 

A  large  and  roomy  hospital  is  located  at  the  agency  for  use  of  the  Menominees 
only.  The  hospital  is  under  the  charge  of  the  agency  physician,  and  the  employees 
or  nurses  belong  to  the  Catholic  order  of  St.  Joseph  and  give  efficient  service.  The 
physician  reports  that  during  the  year  62  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
of  which  number  5  died  and  48  recovered.  At  present  there  are  9  patients  receiv- 
ing treatment. 

Logging. — Last  winter  56  Menominee  Indians  entered  into  logging  agreements, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  cut  and  haul  to 
the  rivers  17,000,000  feet  of  pine  saw  logs  from  their  reservation,  as  provided  in  the 
act  of  Congress  passed  June  12, 1890.  The  Indians  all  filled  their  contracts  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  although  the  snowfall  during  the  winter  was  light,  which 
made  logging  operations  more  expensive.  The  prices  paid  the  Indians  for  cutting 
and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  river  ran  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  thousand  feet,  the 
average  price  being  $4.11.  These  logs  were  advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der on  March  12, 1897.  Sealed  bids  and  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  bid 
were  required.  The  logs  were  bid  in  by  three  different  parties,  and  the  average 
price  paid  was  $10.28  per  thousand  feet,  which  was  an  increase  in  price  over  the 
past  three  years.    The  total  amount  received  for  the  logs  was  $174,808.26.    Deduct- 
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ing  $70,000  paid  the  Indians  for  catting  and  hauling  the  logs,  there  was  left 
$104,808.26,  or  $6.16  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  cut. 

The  Menominee  logging  operations  are  under  the  management  of  a  superintend- 
ent and  an  assistant  superintendent  of  logging,  a  foreman  of  logging,  7  scalers, 
and  7  assistant  scalers  or  tally  men.  The  foreman  of  logging  ana  the  assistant 
scalers  employed  were  Indians.  The  superintendents  of  logging  are  permanent 
employees,  but  the  other  logging  employees  are  only  employed  during  the  logging 
season. 

As  the  old  logging  rules  for  the  government  of  the  logging  operations  were 
inadequate,  I  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  a  set  of  new  rules,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  are  now  m  force.  The 
new  rules  are  as  follows: 

Rule  1.  Annually,  at  such  a  date  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  Indian 
agent,  Greenbay  Agency,  Wis.,  and  the  superintendent  of  logging  at  said  agency,  the  latter 
shall  enroll  in  a  book,  to  be  called  a  logging  roll,  all  of  the  Menominee  Indians  who  are  recog- 
nized members  of  the  tribe  and  who  are  entitled  to  enter  into  a  logging  agreement  with  the 
agent  to  cut  and  bank  logs,  and  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  over.  To  each  Indian  enrolled  as 
above  stated  the  superintendent  of  logging  shall  issue  a  certificate  stating  that  the  bearer 
has  been  enrolled  on  the  logging  roll  and  is  entitled  to  one  share  of  the  amount  of  logs  to  be  cut 
and  banked  by  the  Menominee  Indians  during  the  following  logging  season.  On  the  certificate 
shall  be  a  blank  where  the  owner  can  transfer  the  same  if  he  does  not  desire  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  cut  and  bank  his  share  of  the  loss:  Provided,  however,  That  the  certificate  shall 
not  be  transferable  to  any  other  person  than  a  Menominee  Indian,  and  who  is  enrolled  as  above 
stated.  Any  Menominee  Indian  who  is  enrolled  as  above  stated,  and  who  desires  to  enter  into 
a  logging  agreement  as  stated  in  rule  2,  may  purchase  from  other  Indians  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  certificates  to  make  him  a  winter's  work.  All  certificates  purchased  must  be  presented 
to  the  superintendent  of  logging  before  he  shall  be  given  a  logging  agreement. 

Rule  2.  The  United  States  Indian  agent,  Greenbay  Agency,  Wis.,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
superintendent  of  logging  at  said  agency,  may  annually  enter  into  an  agreement  or  contract  with 
any  Indian  who  is  enrolled,  as  provided  in  rule  1,  and  who  maybe  properly  qualified  to  carry  out 
such  an  agreement,  to  cut  and  oank  from  the  Menominee  Reservation  such  a  quantity  of  timber 
as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon:  Provided,  however,  That  all  contractors  shall  bank  or  land  said 
timber  at  such  places  on  the  various  streams  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct,  and  shall  also 
cut  said  timber  into  logs  as  directed  by  the  superintendent,  and  cut  all  the  merchantable  timber 
clean  from  the  land  he  is  working,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, That  no  agreement  entered  into  to  cut  and  bank  timber  shall  exceed  1,000,000  feet  (or  as  near 
that  amount  as  practicable)  to  any  one  contractor;  but  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  in 
any  manner  from  preventing  an  Indian  from  contracting  for  any  amount  less  than  1,000,000  feet. 
Separate  agreements  shall  be  made  for  cutting  and  banking  pine  timber  from  other  timber,  and  in 
no  case  shall  there  be  paid  more  than  $5  per  thousand  feet  for  cutting  and  banking  pine  timber,  nor 
more  than  $2.50per  thousand  feet  for  cutting  and  banking  other  kinds  of  timber.  All  agreements 
made  between  the  agent  and  Indians,  as  above  stated,  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  shall  be  made  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  the 
contractor,  one  copy  to  be  retained  in  themes  of  the  agency  office,  and  one  copy  shall  accompany 
the  pay  roll  of  contractors  filed  with  the  agent's  quarterly  account  in  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  stipulated  in  each  logging  agreement  entered  into,  as  per  rule  2,  the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  logs  the  contractor  is  to  cut  and  bank,  the  price  per  thousand  feet  he  is  to  receive, 
and  the  kind  of  timber  he  is  to  cut.  In  fixing  the  price  the  distance  to  haul  the  logs  to  the 
stream,  the  kind  of  road  over  which  they  are  to  be  hauled,  the  size  ot  the  timber  to  be  cut  into 
logs,  and  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which  the  timber  stands,  shall  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Rule  4.  A  definite  time  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  stated  in  all  agreements  for  commencing 
work  by  the  contractors,  and  that  any  contractor  cutting  and  banking  more  logs  than  called  for 
in  his  agreement  shall  forfeit  the  surplus. 

Rule  5.  The  contractors  shall  employ  as  laborers  in  cutting  and  banking  logs  Menominee 
Indians  only:  Provided,  however,  The  agent  may  give  his  consent  for  a  contractor  to  employ 
Indians  who  are  not  Menominees  as  laborers  if  all  the  Menominees  who  are  able  or  who  will  work 
are  employed. 

Rule  6.  A  squaw-man  or  white  man  of  any  class  shall  not  be  given  a  contract  or  employed  by 
any  contractor  in  any  capacity  whatever,  except  he  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  agent  ana 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Rule  7.  The  superintendent,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  agent,  shall  annually  employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  scalers  and  assistant  scalers  to  scale  all  logs  cut  and  banked  each  week  oy 
the  contractors.  The  scalers  and  assistant  scalers  before  commencing  work  shall  take  an  oath 
of  office  to  perform  their  duties  honestly,  impartially,  and  faithfully.  The  scalers  shall  be  paid 
$2.50  per  day,  and  the  assistant  scalers  $2  per  day  for  their  services,  without  board.  The  agent 
and  superintendent  of  logging  shall  make  such  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  scalers  in  their 
work  as  shall  be  just  and  applicable,  and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

Rule  8.  The  logging  contractors  shall  at  all  times  land  or  place  their  logs  on  the  streams  or 
rollways  so  that  they  will  be  easy  of  access  to  the  scalers.  The  contractors  shall  clear  the  land- 
ings or  rollways  of  all  brush,  trees,  stumps,  and  other  obstructions  before  commencing  to  land 
logs.    No  logs  are  to  be  scaled  that  are  not  properly  landed  and  side  marked. 

Rule  9.  The  contractors  shall  pay  the  Indians  whom  they  may  employ  in  cutting  and  banking 
logs  the  usual  rate  of  wages  paid  in  logging  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation.  They  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  agent  with  time  books  in  which  each  contractor  shall  enter  the  names  of  all 
the  Indians  he  employs  as  laborers  and  the  rate  of  wages  he  is  to  pay  each.  At  the  close  of  each 
day  he  shall  mark  in  his  time  book  opposite  each  laborer's  name  the  time  he  has  worked  that 
day.  The  contractor  shall  also  keep  an  account  with  each  laborer  of  any  money  or  goods  that 
he  may  let  him  have  during  the  month  On  the  first  day  of  each  month  after  commencing  his 
logging  operations  and  also  the  day  after  he  finishes  his  contract  each  contractor  shall  take 
his  time  book  and  accounts  with  his  laborers  to  either  the  agent,  superintendent  of  logging,  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  logging,  who  shall  carefully  compute  the  amount  due  each  laborer 
and  extend  it  in  the  time  books,  and  if  any  laborer  desires  that  the  contractor  for  whom  he  has 
worked  shall  issue  to  him  a  time  check  for  the  amount  due  him  for  labor,  the  agent,  superin- 
tendent, or  assistant  superintendent  shall  write  out  a  time  check  for  the  amount  due,  which 
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shall  be  signed  by  the  contractor,  and  he  shall  deliver  it  to  the  laborer,  and  when  the  same  is  pre- 
sented at  the  agency  office,  shall  be  charged  up  against  the  contractor's  account  who  issued  it. 
Time  checks  shall  not  be  Issued  by  any  contractor,  only  for  labor,  and  then  only  as  herein 
specified. 

Rule  10.  Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  report  of  a  scaler  that  a  logging  contractor  has 
cut  and  banked,  according  to  hi^  agreement,  the  whole  number  of  feet  agreed  upon,  the  agent 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  pay  to  the  contractor  the  amount  due  him  on  his  log- 
ging agreement.  Provided,  however,  That  before  any  contractor  is  paid  he  shall  first  show  that 
he  has  paid  his  laborers  who  worked  for  him  cutting  and  banking  logs  in  full,  or  is  willing  to 
deposit  the  money  for  the  pay  of  said  laborers,  or  for  any  time  checks  issued  to  them  for  labor, 
with  the  agent,  who  shall  deliver  the  money  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

Rule  11.  The  trader  at  the  agency  or  any  other  person  who  has  furnished  any  contractor  with 
goods  or  supplies  f6r  logging  purposes  on  a  credit  shall,  if  requested  by  the  agent  or  the  con- 
tractor, furnish  an  itemized  statement  of  the  contractor's  account  for  the  inspection  of  the  agent. 

Rule  12.  Neither  the  agent  nor  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  any  part  of  any  indebted- 
ness incurred  by  any  Indian  logging  contractor,  nor  be  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
such  indebtedness,  but  the  agent  shall  at  all  times  counsel  the  contractors  to  pay  their  just  debts. 

Rule  13.  The  agent  and  superintendent  of  logging,  or  any  other  employee  at  the  agency,  are 
hereby  strictly  prohibited  from  varying  from  these  rules  or  changing  tnem  without  first  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indians  Affairs. 

Sixteenth  sections. — On  the  Menominee  Reservation  there  are  ten  sections  of  land 
containing  6,400  acres  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  claims  to  own  as  school  lands. 
On  these  sections  is  much  valuable  pine  timber,  and  the  State  has  sold  a  portion 
of  the  land  on  which  this  timber  stands  to  various  individuals.  A  few  years  ago 
an  Indian  cleared  a  small  farm  on  one  of  the  sixteenth  sections,  hauling  the  timber 
cut  to  the  river  to  be  sold  by  the  agent  for  his  benefit,  as  was  then  the  custom. 
The  purchaser  of  the  land  from  the  State  seized  the  logs,  claiming  that  the  Indian 
had  no  right  to  sell  the  logs.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  decided  that  the  Indians  had  the  right  of  occupancy  of  these 
sections  only.  That  the  title  or  fee  was  in  the  State  or  its  assigns,  and  that  if  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy  was  ever  extinguished  that  the  State  or  its  assigns 
would  own  the  land. 

When  the  Menominees  were  given  their  reservation  in  1854  by  the  Government, 
no  reservations  were  made  of  the  sixteenth  sections.  The  land  they  were  to  have 
is  described  in  the  treaty  as — 

that  tract  of  country  lying  upon  the  Wolf  River,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  commencing  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  township  28  north  of  range  16  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  running 
west  twenty-four  miles,  thence  north  eighteen  miles,  thence  east  twenty -four  miles,  thence 
south  eighteen  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  the  same  being  townships  28, 29,  and  30  of  ranges 
13, 14, 15,  and  16,  according  to  the  public  surveys. 

Two  of  these  townships  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee 
Indians  for  a  reservation,  leaving  the  Menominees  10  townships  of  land,  which 
they  now  occupy  as  a  reservation.  The  10  sections  claimed  as  school  land  by  the 
State  are  valuable,  as  there  is  considerable  pine  timber  and  the  most  of  the  land  is 
good  farming  soil.  The  pine  timber  surrounding  some  of  these  sections  has  been 
cut,  thus  exposing  the  pine  standing  on  the  sixteenth  sections  to  constant  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  fire  or  wind. 

If  Congress  would  pass  an  act  to  have  the  10  sections  examined  and  appraised 
and  to  either  pay  the  Indians  the  value  of  them  or  else  purchase  the  title  for  them, 
it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Indians,  but  would  fulfill  the  treaty 
obligations  entered  into  by  the  Government  with  them. 

Schools. — Connected  witn  this  agency  are  2  Government  boarding  schools,  6  Gov- 
ernment day  schools,  and  1  contract  boarding  school. 

The  Oneida  Boarding  School  is  located  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  and  has  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  120  pupils.  This  school,  as  well  as  the  5  day  schools  on 
the  reservation,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent,  and  ranks  with 
the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  country.  The  schools  are  crowded  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  only  Oneida  Indians  are  admitted.  The  Oneidas  take  a  great  inter- 
est in  educating  their  children.  A  large  number  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils  are  attending  the  various  industrial  schools  supported  by  the  Government, 
and  many  of  the  graduates  have  been  appointed  to  various  responsible  positions  in 
reservation  schools. 

The  Menominee  Boarding  School  is  located  at  the  agency  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  and  has  a  capacity  to  accommodate  160  pupils.  This  school  is  con- 
stantly crowded  to  its  full  capacity,  and  parents  now  voluntarily  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  of  a  few  years  back,  when  the 
police  had  to  be  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  children.  The  most  of  the  Menominees 
are  now  as  anxious  that  their  children  should  receive  an  education  and  a  different 
training  from  what  they  received  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  that  they  should 
not  be  educated  and  trained  to  lead  a  different  life  than  they  had  led.  Attached 
will  be  found  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Menominee  Boarding  School, 
which  gives  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  account  of  the  workings  of  that  school. 

On  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  is  a  day  school  that  is  well  attended 
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The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the 

name,  location,  and  area  of  each: 

Acres 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  County,  Wis : ' 14,102 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis. _ 124,383 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis. 66, 136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69,824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carleton  County,  Minn.  _ 92, 846 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake),  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties 

Minn.  131,629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51,840 

Total - 550,210 

Census. — The  aggregate  population  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  is  4,651, 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Red  Cliff 201 

Bad  River 655 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,150 

Lac  du  Flambeau _ __  785 

FondduFac _ 771 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake) - 772 

Grand  Portage 317 

Total 4,651 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  classes  of  persons  as  required  by  section 
304,  Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894: 


Name  of  band. 


Red  Cliff 

Bad  River 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Lacdu  Flambeau 

Pond  du  Lac 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake) 
Grand  Portage 

Total 


Males 

Females 

over  18 

over  14 

years. 

years. 

60 

67 

249 

229 

418 

449 

260 

335 

192 

265 

226 

244 

81 

113 

1,486 

1,702 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

62 
140 
265 
157 
249 
198 

95 

MM 


Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  3  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A 
wagon  way  connects  Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  Red  Cliff 
Reservation,  distant  about  3  miles.  During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Bay- 
field is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes  two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  vil- 
lage is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  10  miles 
east  of  Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  villages,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Pahquauhwong,  are  distant  from 
Hayward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon 
road.    Post-office  address,  Reserve,  Wis.    Telegraphic  address,  Hayward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambeau, 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railway  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address 
and  railway  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnepeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  or 
very  poor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station, 
Cloquet,  Minn. 
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Vermilion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  170  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians 
have  a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermilion  Lake.  The  farmer  and 
teacher  are  now  established  at  Nett  Lake,  on  the  reservation  proper.  Post-office 
and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  Rivei ,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Post-office,  Grand  Por- 
tage. Minn. 

Schools. — There  are  10  day  and  3  boarding  schools  connected  with  the  agency. 
The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  location  of  the  several  schools,  the  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annual  com- 
pensation paid  through  this  office: 


Name  of  school. 


Day  schools. 


Norman  town. 
Fond  duLac 

Nett  Lake 

Red  Cliff 


Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  No.  2 

Pahquauhwong 

Catholic  Mission 

St.  Marys 


Boarding  schools. 
St.  Marys 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 


Bayfield 


Reservation,  where 
situated. 


Fond  du  Lac. 

do 

Nett  Lake 

Red  Cliff 


Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. 

do 

do 

do 

Bad  River 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


Bad  River. 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 


Bayfield,  Wis 


9 
15 
21 
35 

11 
13 

12 

26 

38 

40 


62 
113 

37 


Name  of  teacher. 


Josephine  B.  Von  Felden . 

Charles  L.  Davis 

Augusta  Bradley 

Sister  Seraphica  Reineck. 

Sister  Victoria  Steidl 

Moses  Madwayosh 

C.  A.  Wallace 

Lena  Wallace 

William  Denomie 

Sophie  Denomie 

C.iL.  Dunster 

Janett  Dunster 

Sister  M.  Hugolina 

Sister  M.  Euphrasia 

Sister  Macaria 

Sister  Clarissima 

Sister  Euphemia 


Sister  Macaria 

Sister  Clarissima 

Sister  Euphemia 

Reuben  Perry,  superintendent. 

Margaret  A.  Bingham 

Celia  J.  Durf  ee 

Mary  E.  Perry 

Sister  Camilla  Woermann 

Sister  Veronica  Haarth 

Sister  Dionysia  Vandenbrokc. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$600 
600 
600 
600 
900 
480 
600 
300 
600 
300 
600 
900 


1,000 
660 
600 
600 


The  following  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  day  schools  during  the 
year:  A  new  frame  building  has  been  constructed  for  the  Grand  Portage  school, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,300. 

Additions  have  been  constructed  to  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day  school  build- 
ings, and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day  school  buildings  No.  2,  consisting  of  a  hallway 
and  rooms  for  the  occupancy  of  the  teacher  and  general  housekeeper,  with  neces- 
sary wood  sheds  and  outbuildings,  at  a  cost  of  about  $530  for  each  school.  Sewing 
machines  have  also  been  provided  for  use  of  the  general  housekeepers  at  said 
schools. 

At  the  Pahquauhwong  day  school  the  grounds  have  been  inclosed  with  a  wire 
fence,  the  school  buildings  and  teachers'  residence  have  been  repaired,  and  neces- 
sary outbuildings  have  been  constructed. 

Improved  water  facilities  have  been  provided  at  the  Normantown  Government 
day  school,  a  well  having  been  driven  and  a  pump  and  well-house  provided. 
Prior  to  this  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  dependent  on  water  from  the  lake,  about 
a  half  mile  distant. 

Extensive  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  Government  boarding  school  at 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Perry, 
herewith  inclosed.  The  authority  for  and  the  mode  of  payment  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  your  office. 

The  progress  of  the  school  is  fully  set  forth  in  his  report.  This  plant  will  be  a 
very  complete  one  when  the  water  system  and  electric  light  are  added,  which  are 
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The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the 
name,  location,  and  area  of  each: 

Acres 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  County,  Wis : ' 14,102 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,  &83 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66, 136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69, 824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carleton  County,  Minn. 92, 346 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake),  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties 

Minn 131,629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51 ,  840 

Total 550,210 

Cemni. — The  aggregate  population  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  is  4,651, 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Red  Cliff 201 

Bad  River 655 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,150 

Lac  du  Flambeau _  785 

FondduFac 771 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake) 772 

Grand  Portage 317 

Total 4,651 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  classes  of  persons  as  required  by  section 
304,  Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894: 


Name  of  band. 


Red  Cliff 

Bad  River 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Lacdu  Flambeau 

Pond  du  Lao 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake) 
Grand  Portage 

Total 


Males 

Females 

over  18 

over  14 

years. 

years. 

60 

67 

249 

229 

418 

449 

260 

836 

192 

266 

226 

244 

81 

113 

1,486 

1,702 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

62 

140 
265 
157 
249 
198 
95 

U66 


Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  3  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A 
wagon  way  connects  Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  Red  Cliff 
Reservation,  distant  about  3  miles.  During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Bay- 
field is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes  two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  vil- 
lage is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  10  miles 
east  of  Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  villages,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Pahquauhwong,  are  distant  from 
Hayward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon 
road.    Post-office  address,  Reserve,  Wis.    Telegraphic  address,  Hayward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambeau, 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railway  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address 
and  railway  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnepeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  of 
very  poor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station, 
Cloquet,  Minn. 
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Vermilion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  170  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians 
have  a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermilion  Lake.  The  farmer  and 
teacher  are  now  established  at  Nett  Lake,  on  the  reservation  proper.  Post-office 
and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  Rivei ,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Post-office,  Grand  Por- 
tage, Minn. 

Schools. — There  are  10  day  and  3  boarding  schools  connected  with  the  agency. 
The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  location  of  the  several  schools,  the  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annual  com- 
pensation paid  through  this  office: 


Name  of  school. 


Day  schools. 


Normantown. 
Fond  duLac. 
Nett  Lake.... 
Red  Cliff 


Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  No.  2 

Pahquauhwong 

Catholic  Mission 

St.  Marys 


Boarding  schools. 
St.  Marys 


Lac  dn  Flam  bean . 


Bayfield 


Reservation,  where 
situated. 


Fond  du  Lac. 

do 

Nett  Lake 

Red  Cliff 


Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. 

do 

do 

do 

Bad  River 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


Bad  River . 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 


Bayfield,  Wis 


9 
15 
21 
35 

11 
13 

12 

28 

38 

40 


62 


113 


37 


Name  of  teacher. 


Josephine  B.  Von  Felden . 

Charles  L.  Davis 

Augusta  Bradley 

Sister  Seraphica  Reineck. 

Sister  Victoria  Steidl 

Moses  Madwayosh 

C.  A.  Wallace 

Lena  Wallace 

William  Denomie 

Sophie  Denomie 

C.  K.  Dunster 

Janett  Dunster 

Sister  M.  Hugolina 

Sister  M.  Euphrasia 

Sister  Macaria 

Sister  Clarissima 

Sister  Euphemia 


mdent. 


Sister  Macaria 

Sister  Clarissima 

Sister  Euphemia 

Reuben  Perry,  superintei 
Margaret  A.  Bingham. . . 

Celia  J.  Durfee 

Mary  E.  Perry 

Sister  Camilla  Woermann 

Sister  Veronica  Haarth 

Sister  Dionysia  Vandenbrokc. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
480 
600 
300 
600 
800 
600 
300 


1,000 
660 
600 
600 


The  following  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  day  schools  during  the 
year:  A  new  frame  building  has  been  constructed  for  the  Grand  Portage  school, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,300. 

Additions  have  been  constructed  to  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day  school  build- 
ings, and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day  school  buildings  No.  2,  consisting  of  a  hallway 
and  rooms  for  the  occupancy  of  the  teacher  and  general  housekeeper,  with  neces- 
sary wood  sheds  and  outbuildings,  at  a  cost  of  about  $530  for  each  school.  Sewing 
machines  have  also  been  provided  for  use  of  the  general  housekeepers  at  said 
schools. 

At  the  Pahquauhwong  day  school  the  grounds  have  been  inclosed  with  a  wire 
fence,  the  school  buildings  and  teachers'  residence  have  been  repaired,  and  neces- 
sary outbuildings  have  been  constructed. 

Improved  water  facilities  have  been  provided  at  the  Normantown  Government 
day  school,  a  well  having  been  driven  and  a  pump  and  well-house  provided. 
Prior  to  this  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  dependent  on  water  from  the  lake,  about 
a  half  mile  distant. 

Extensive  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  Government  boarding  school  at 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Perry, 
herewith  inclosed.  The  authority  for  and  the  mode  of  payment  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  your  office. 

The  progress  of  the  school  is  fully  set  forth  in  his  report.  This  plant  will  be  a 
very  complete  one  when  the  water  system  and  electric  light  are  added,  which  are 
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subjects  of  separate  reports  already  submitted  to  your  office.  The  school  is  now 
capable  of  taking  care  of  180  boarders,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
trouble  in  filling  it  to  its  full  capacity  this  year. 

But  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  the  children  at  school.  In  a 
few  instances  they  have  run  away  and  been  secreted  by  their  fathers,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  few  days  on  bread  and  water  in  the  guardhouse  has  invariably 
induced  them  to  change  their  minds  regarding  the  propriety  of  educating  their 
children  and  returning  them  to  school.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  take  great  pride 
in  their  school  and  the  marked  improvement  in  their  children.  The  success  of  the 
school  is  largely  due  to  the  patient  and  untiring  efforts  of  Superintendent  Perry 
and  his  intelligent  and  honest  administration  of  affairs.  His  pay  is  too  small  for 
the  important  work  he  is  doing,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  increased. 

The  day  schools  are  doing  some  good.  Attendance  is  more  or  less  irregular, 
owing  to  the  children  having  to  accompany  their  parents  when  they  leave  their 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  making,  berry  picking,  rice  gathering,  hunting, 
etc.,  which  the  Indians  follow  in  gaining  a  living.  The  remedy  for  this  is  Gov- 
ernment boarding  schools  on  each  of  the  principal  reservations,  where  the  children 
can  be  kept  and  cared  for  while  their  parents  are  away  from  home. 

I  have  already  recommended  a  boarding  school  for  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Res- 
ervation ,  and  will  soon  submit  a  recommendation  for  one  at  Bad  River.  My  pred- 
ecessor submitted  recommendations  for  a  boarding  school  at  Sucker  Point,  Minn., 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  report  to  your  office;  and  I  hope  the  school 
will  be  authorized.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  educating  the  Indian  chil- 
dren on  their  reservations  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  recommenda- 
tion from  me,  and  the  Government  boarding  school  I  believe  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  other  method. 

The  day  school  at  Grand  Portage  has  been  conducted  by  an  Indian,  and  but 
little  progress  has  been  made.  I  have  already  recommended  that  a  white  teacher 
be  furnished  for  this  place,  and  a  woman  for  a  housekeeper  and  industrial  teacher 
for  the  Indian  girls.  That  portion  of  the  Grand  Portage  band  which  live  around 
Grand  Marais  have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 

Timber  industries. — Logging  ana  manufacture  of  lumber  during  the  past  year  was 
carried  on  by  Justus  S.  Stearns  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and  by  J.  H.  Cosh- 
way  &  Co.  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation.  The  cut  for  the  season  is  given 
in  the  following  tabulated  statement,  together  with  the  amount  received  and  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  the  same: 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1896,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors  $22,926.77 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1, 
1896,  to  June  30,  1897 27,050.42  . 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 10, 036. 70 

$60,013.89 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts 88, 734. 66 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  .      2, 642. 05 
Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 1 ,  145. 75 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1897,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors      17,491.48 

60,018.89 

Bad  River  Reservation. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1896,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor   $13,028.65 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1, 
1896,  to  June  30, 1897 55,030.09 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 13, 778. 20 

$81,836.94 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts 32, 903. 78 

Amount  expended  in  improvements  on  Bad  River 

Reservation  from  sale  of  timber  on  unallotted 

lands 5,000.00 

Amount  paid  to  contractor,  account  of  advance. .  6, 737. 22 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 2, 214. 12 

Amount  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury  June 

80,1897 9,766.82 

Balance  on  hand  June  80, 1897,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor   25,215.00 

81,886.94 


I 
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Summary  of  timber  operations. 

On  hand  July  1, 1896 $35,955.43 

Amount  received,  sale  of  timber _ 82,080.51 

Amount  received,  advance  on  contracts _ 23, 814. 90 


Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians 71 ,  638. 44 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance . .  9, 379. 27 

Amount  expended,  Bad  River  improvements 5, 000. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses _  3, 359. 87 

Amount  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury 9, 766. 82 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1897..-.' 42,706.43 


$141,850.83 


141,850.83 


Timber  cut. — The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  timber  cut 
upon  the  reservations  during  the  logging  season,  from  July  1 ,  1896,  to  June  30, 1897: 

Bad  River  Reservation:  Feet. 

White  pine ., 9,166,500 

Norway _._• 1,990,990 

Dead  and  down _ 6,759,600 

Shingle  timber  _ 1,137,970 

Hemlock 3,610 

Birch _ :...  170 

Elm 320 

Maple 5,000 

Basswood 2,330 

Cedar 1,990 


19, 068, 480 


f 


Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation: 

White  pine... 3,427,010 

Norway 3,037,350 

Dead  and  down. 2,576,260 

Shingle  timber 2,270,050 

Hemlock 1 1,270,520 

Birch 2,080 


Red  Cliff  Reservation: 

White  pine..     7,383,320 

Norway 45,110 

Dead  and  down 63,330 

Summary: 

White  pine 19,976.830 

Norway 5,073,450 

Dead  and  down 9,399,190 

Shingle  timber 3,408,020 

Hemlock 1,274,130 

Birch 2,250 

Elm 320 

Maple 5,000 

Basswood 2,330 

Cedar 1,990 


12, 583, 270 


7, 491, 760 


39, 143, 510 


I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  both  contractors  have  con- 
scientiously carried  out  the  provisions  of  their  contracts  with  the  Indians.  Although 
operating  at  a  loss  since  the  price  of  lumber  has  fallen,  no  efforts  have  been  made 
in  any  manner  to  evade  the  strict  terms  of  the  contracts.  With  the  prospect  of 
better  prices  for  their  lumber  at  the  present  time,  no  future  trouble  is  anticipated. 

No  fairer  methods  could  possibly  be  adopted  for  the  disposition  of  the  Indian 
timber  on  these  reservations.  With  the  contractors  under  heavy  bonds  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  with  valuable  plants  worth  half 
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a  million  dollars  on  the  reservations,  their  lumber  yards  and  at  least  one  year's 
cut  of  logs  on  hand  and  paid  for,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Indians'  interests  are  absolutely  protected.  The  manufacture  of 
their  timber  into  lumber  on  the  reservations  provides  employment  for  all  who 
will  work  at  the  same  wages  paid  for  white  labor;  Indians  being  given  the  pref- 
erence in  all  cases  where  they  can  fill  the  places  and  will  work,  and  provides  them 
ample  means  for  supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  Timber  disposed  of 
in  this  manner  I  believe  to  be  worth  100  per  cent  more  to  the  Indians  than  if  sold 
and  shipped  away  for  manufacturing  into  lumber. 

There  have  been  no  forest  fires  on  the  reservation  yet  this  season.  The  timber 
that  was  burned  last  year  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  has  nearly  all  been  saved, 
and  owing  to  the  extremely  wet  season  the  worms  have  not  yet  attacked  that 
which  is  standing.  Three  camps  are  now  working  upon  it,  and  I  am  confident 
that  all  can  be  taken  care  of  without  loss.. 

The  mills  on  both  reservations  have  been  running  day  and  night  since  the  ice 
went  out  in  the  spring.  The  plant  at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  all  the  timber  upon  that  reservation.  The  mill  upon  the  Bad  River 
Reservation,  although  of  equal  capacity,  owing  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  tim- 
ber to  be  cared  foe,  I  am  sure  will  not  be  able  to  handle  successfully  all  of  it  with- 
out loss  to  the  Indians.  I  will  submit  a  special  report  and  recommendations  on 
this  subject  as  soon  as  definite  data  can  be  obtained. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  erect  a  plant  similar  to  the  one  at  Bad  River, 
upon  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  and  to  dispose  of  the  timber  in  the  same  manner. 
Tlris,  I  believe,  will  place  this  band  of  Indians  in  a  position  where  they  will  need 
no  further  aid  from  the  Government.  The  timber  that  was  burned  last  year  was 
ordered  cut  and  banked  on  the  15th  of  January,  1897.  The  timber,  amounting  to 
7,500,000  feet,  was  cut  and  banked  before  the  close  of  the  logging  season.  The 
cost  of  logging  this  timber  was  considerably  increased,  owing  to  delay  in  getting 
permission  to  cut  before  the  season  was  half  over.  The  logs  are  now  in  the  water 
and  safely  boomed,  and  will  be  sold  on  September  6  next.  The  Government  pro- 
vided the  money  for  this  work,  which  will  be  returned  from  the  proceeds  of  sale 
of  the  logs.  The  cutting  of  this  timber  not  only  saved  it  for  the  allottees  who 
owned  it,  but  provided  employment  for  every  able  bodied  Indian  on  the  reserva- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  this  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

No  logging  has  been  done  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  this  season, 
and  I  think  about  2,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  still  remain  scattered  over  the  reser- 
vation. I  have  about  completed  arrangements  to  take  care  of  this  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  under  the  contract  of  Henry  Turrish,  who  did  the  last  logging  upon 
this  reservation.  The  hard  wood  can  not  be  logged  at  present,  no  railroad  having 
been  built  through  the  reservation,  and  it  can  not  be  handled  like  the  lighter  tim- 
ber by  rafting  down  the  streams  and  lakes. 

Nothing  pertaining  to  the  timber  industry  has  been  done  on  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation,  except  the  cutting  and  sale  of  a  few  thousand  railroad  ties.  About 
the  middle  of  the  winter  charges  of  fraud  were  made  by  one  of  the  half-breeds  on 
the  reservation,  who  wanted  to  get  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  into 
trouble  and  cause  his  removal,  which  succeeded  in  stopping  all  further  cutting 
and  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  innocent  parties  and  an  investigation  by  both  the 
Land  and  Indian  Departments.  These  investigations  proved  the  charges  to  be 
false  in  every  particular.  Complete  reports  of  these  transactions  were  made  to 
your  office  in  previous  communications. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  has  been  allotted  to  that  band  of  Indians.  The 
land  is  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  there  is  no  timber  of  any  consider- 
able value  upon  it.  Permission  to  cut  and  sell  railroad  ties  was  refused  by  the 
Department.  It  is  believed  that  their  reservation  contains  valuable  mineral 
deposits.  Application  was  made  by  a  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  company  for  permis- 
sion to  contract  for  and  develop  these  mineral  resources  on  this  reservation;  no 
reply  has  yet  been  made  through  this  office  to  the  request.  If  this  deposit  of 
mineral  exists  on  this  reservation,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  pine  on 
the  other  reservations  is  being  cared  for.  These  Indians  have  no  visible  means  of 
support  except  the  small  annuity  paid  them  each  year,  which  is  totally  inadequate 
for  their  maintenance  even  if  judiciously  expended,  which  in  most  cases  it  is  not. 
The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  on  this  reservation,  if  deposits  do  exist, 
would  be  a  boon  to  this  destitute  band. 

The  Nett  Lake  Indians  I  have  not  vet  visited,  but  will  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  will  then  submit  a  special  report  pertaining  to  that  reservation. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  allotments  made  on  each 
of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  through  this  office  to  date,  the  number  of  allot- 
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tees,  male  and  female,  and  the  number  of  acres  allotted.    Patents  have  been  issned 
for  all  allotments  made: 


Reservation. 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Bad  River 

Fond  du  Lac 

Lacdu  Flambeau... 

Red  Cliff 

Grand  Portage 

Total 


Number 

Fe- 
males. 

of  allot- 
ments. 

Males. 

684 

437 

247 

478 

314 

164 

450 

268 

192 

306 

186 

120 

204 

108 

96 

304 

147 

157 

2,426 

1,450 

976 

Number  of 

acres 

allotted. 


53,569.17 
37,150.54 
30,296.73 
24,486.84 
14,102.81 
24,191.31 

183,797.40 


Agriculture. — The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  during  the  past  year  was 
2,932  acres.    The  crops  raised  include: 


Wheat bushels.  -        200 

Oats _do.._.    2,850 

Corn do....     2,650 

Potatoes do....  40,600 

Turnips _do 5,710 


Onions bushels  _.  617 

Beans _. _do 290 

Other  vegetables do 2, 590 

Pumpkins _  _  number  _  _  8, 900 

Hay _ tons..  1,125 


The  Indians  made  1,430  pounds  of  butter  and  cut  2,800  cords  of  wood,  most  of 
which  was  sold  either  to  the  Government  or  to  parties  outside  the  reservation. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  at  the  present  time  consists  of  569  horses,  2 
mules.  430  head  of  cattle,  and  272  swine.    They  also  own  5,175  domestic  fowls. 

Roads  and  general  improvements. — A  considerable  fund  having  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  burnt  timber  on  tribal  land  pertaining  to  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  a 
petition  was  made  by  a  majority  of  the  band  to  have  this  money,  or  such  portion 
as  was  necessary,  expended  in  making  permanent  improvements  upon  their  res- 
ervation and  providing  work  for  the  idle  Indians.  Permission  was  granted  by 
your  office  for  such  expenditure,  and  work  began.  About  20  miles  of  road  has 
been  built;  4  miles  of  sidewalk  laid  in  the  village  of  Odanah;  streets  straightened 
and  graded;  five  artesian  wells  bored;  new  cemetery  fenced,  cleared,  and  seeded 
with  grass;  council  house  moved,  fitted  up,  and  painted;  pastures  fenced  for 
horses  and  cows  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the  village,  and  many  minor  improve- 
ments which  add  very  much  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  entire  band.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  in  the  line  of  improvements,  work  has  been  given 
to  the  unemployed  at  good  wages — all  the  work  being  done  by  Indian  labor. 

The  roads  include  a  wagon  road  from  Odanah  across  the  reservation  to  Ashland, 
connecting  with  the  city  road.  This  enables  the  Indians  to  market  their  produce 
and  obtain  supplies  from  the  city.  A  road  up  Bad  River,  10  miles  long,  furnishes 
them  with  means  of  getting  their  hay  to  market  and  material  for  building  homes 
on  their  allotments  along  the  river.  Since  the  logging  operations  on  the  reserva- 
tion began,  the  river  has  been  impassable  for  canoes,  and  no  way  was  open  to 
them  for  getting  supplies  to  their  allotments;  therefore  many  of  the  Indians  did 
not  build  upon  them,  and  some  abandoned  their  land  after  living  upon  it  for  a 
time. 

The  wells  dug  afford  water  for  a  great  many  families  who  have  been  using  the 
swamp  and  river  water,  which  only  Indians  could  drink  and  live.  The  wells  will 
no  doubt  very  greatly  improve  the  general  health  of  the  band. 

A  road  3  miles  long  has  been  made  upon  the  Flambeau  Reservation,  connecting 
the  railroad  station  with  the  village  of  Flambeau,  where  the  mill  and  boarding 
school  are  located.    This  work  has  also  been  done  by  Indians. 

Sanitary  condition. — It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
amount  of  sickness  on  the  reservations.  With  only  one  physician  for  seven  reser- 
vations, scattered  as  they  are,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  even  to  get  a  record 
of  all  the  cases,  much  less  treat  them.  The  old  Indian  methods  of  healing  the  sick 
seem  to  obtain  to  a  certain  extent  on  all  the  reservations.  The  beating  of  drums 
and  noisy  lamentations  seem  to  be  used  in  all  diseases,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  their  unreasonable  superstition  that  one  can  not  live  in  a  house  where  an 
Indian  has  died — in  consequence  of  which  they  usually  move  the  sick  person  oujb  in 
a  hut  or  tepee  when  they  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  his  dying — it  is  strange 
that  so  many  survive.  These  barbarous  customs  should  be  eradicated;  but  unless 
proper  medical  attendance  is  given  them  in  lieu  of  it  there  is  little  use  in  trying 
to  suppress  it. 
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The  agency  physician,  who  is  located  here,  is  constantly  employed  visiting  the 
sick  on  the  four  reservations  in  Wisconsin.  The  reservations  in  Minnesota  get 
along  without  his  assistance,  or  employ  private  physicians  if  they  can  get  them 
and  are  able  to  pay  for  them.  Medicine  is  furnished  all  those  who  apply  for  and 
need  it;  but  owing  to  the  unskillful  manner  in  which  they  use  it,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  it  does  harm  or  good.  To  attend  the  sick  properly,  a  resident 
physician  should  be  located  on  each  reservation.  With  three  physicians  more  or 
less  medical  aid  could  be  given  all  the  reservations.  A  resident  physician  at 
Flambeau,  where  the  boarding  school  is  situated,  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  is 
urgently  recommended. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Department  for  the 
uniform  courtesy  shown  me,  and  to  my  predecessor,  Captain  Mercer,  for  valuable 
assistance  rendered  me  in  taking  up  the  agency  work.  The  prosperous  condition 
of  the  agency  is  largely  due  to  the  loyal  and  intelligent  support  given  me  by  the 
employees,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  L.  Scott, 
Captain,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  August  25, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  paragraph  203,  Regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  April  1, 1895,  pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No. 
16,  current  series,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  and  have  performed  the  duties  of 
agent  since  that  date. 

The  Wind  River,  or  Shoshone,  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  west  central  part  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  contains  2,828 
square  miles.  The  agency  is  located  near  the  south  line,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
or  the  reservation  live  in  log  huts  built  along  the  course  of  the  Little  Wind  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Shoshones  near  the  mountains  and  the  Arapahoes  farther 
down.  Rawlins,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  143  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest 
railroad  point.  Casper,  the  terminus  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Val- 
ley Railroad,  is  slightly  more  distant.  From  these  stations  all  supplies  are  hauled, 
usually  by  Indian  teams,  from  Casper.  The  military  post  of  Fort  Washakie,  gar- 
risoned by  two  troops  of  cavalry,  is  located  1  mile  from  the  agency. 

The  census  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  shows: 

Shoshones — males,  423;  females,  449 _._ 872 

Arapahoes — males,  401;  females,  414 815 

Total  both  tribes 1,687 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16: 

Shoshones 196 

Arapahoes 179 

Total- 375 


WE 


Ntfcnber  of  males  over  18  years  of  age: 

Shoshones _ 223 

Arapahoes 208 

Total _  431 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age: 

Shoshones 232 

Arapahoes __  282 

Total 514 

»  — 

Number  of  births 73 

Number  of  deaths _- .  _ _ 152 

Not  previously  enumerated 20 
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By  the  census  of  1896  the  total  was  1,746,  and  thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
number  of  these  Indians  has  diminished  59.  This  decrease  is  due  to  an  epidemic 
of  measles,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of  both  tribes  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the 
mortality,  especially  among  infants  and  small  children,  was  very  great,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  themselves  in  allowing  the  sick 
to  be  exposed  to  wet  and  cold. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  during  the  year  has 
been  farming,  and  the  work  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  For  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  in  this  pursuit  the  arable  land  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
each  superintended  by  an  additional  farmer.  Almost  all  of  the  Indians  evince  the 
utmost  readiness  to  learn  to  farm,  and  many  of  them  have  very  good  crops. 

The  amount  of  the  harvest  thrashed  last  year,  subsequent "  to  my  report, 
amounted  to  600,000  pounds  of  wheat  and  600,000  pounds  of  oats.  They  sold  to 
the  post  of  Fort  Washakie  during  the  year  1896  525,000  pounds  of  oats,  800,000 
pounds  of  hay,  150,000  pounds  of  straw,  and  26,077  pounds  of  potatoes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  planting  season  of  1897  I  issued  to  the  Indians  for  seed 
100,000  pounds  of  wheat,  80,000  pounds  of  oats,  35,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  1,250 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  and  500  pounds  of  corn,  together  with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
garden  seed.  A  portion  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  Government  and  a  portion  by 
the  Indians.  As  an  evidence  of  their  progress,  I  may  mention  that  the  amounts 
of  wheat  and  oats  sowed  by  them  this  year  were  greater  than  their  total  crop  in 
1894.  The  season  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  for  farming,  but  with  all  the 
drawbacks  their  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  from  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  pounds. 

Some  of  them,  but  not  many,  have  made  failures  of  their  attempts  to  farm,  not- 
withstanding which  almost  all  of  the  heads  of  families  and  able-bodied  young 
men  will  have  grain  to  sell— some  more  and  some  less.  Last  year  an  Arapaho 
Indian  named  Wolf  Arrows  marketed  118  sacks  of  wheat.  The  Shoshones  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  farming,  and  several  of  them  are 
now  able  to  raise  a  crop  unassisted.  A  number  of  Indians  of  each  tribe  have 
become  quite  skilled  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements,  and  are  now  able  to 
handle  a  mowing  machine  or  a  harvester  very  well.  They  are  also  using  the  scythe 
and  cradle  to  some  extent  on  small  or  inaccessible  fields.  All  the  seed  wheat  and 
oats  were  carefully  cleaned  in  the  agency  mill,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  fields 
are  free  from  cockle  and  weeds.  In  raising  garden  vegetables  the  Indians  show 
improvement,  though  many  of  them  still  think  it  is  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
expect  the  vegetables  to  grow  well  without  further  attention. 

Last  May  the  dam  at  the  head  of  our  main  irrigating  ditch  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a  freshet,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  all  our  crops  would  be  lost 
for  want  of  water.  The  Indians,  however,  turned  out  and  put  in  a  temporary 
dam  that  supplied  the  place  of  the  old  one  very  well. 

The  sale  of  their  crops  and  of  wood  has  frequently  put  quite  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  these  Indians,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  have  put  it  to  good  use.  Most  of  it  has  been  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  draft  horses,  and  cattle.  Two  Indians  have  bought 
mowing  machines  for  themselves. 

The  wood  contract  at  Fort  Washakie,  amounting  to  1,800  cords,  has  been  satis- 
factorily filled  by  the  Indians,  besides  175  cords  for  the  agency  and  Wind  River 
Boarding?  School.  They  have  also  just  finished  supplying  400  tons  of  hay  at  Fort 
Washakie,  besides  stacking  a  large  amount  of  alfalfa  and  wild  hay  for  their  own 
use.  They  furnished  60,000  pounds  of  oats  to  the  agency,  and  sufficient  wheat  to 
make  200,000  pounds  of  flour  for  issue  to  them,  leaving  but  150,000  pounds  to  be 
furnished  by  contractor.  The  indications  at  present  are  that  they  will  this  year 
supply  the  wheat  to  make  all  their  flour  and  have  a  large  surplus. 

During  the  year  the  Indians  have  built  about  five  miles  of  road  in  the  mountain 
to  facilitate  the  hauling  of  wood,  besides  one  mile  near  the  agency.  They  have 
made  four  small  irrigating  ditches,  each  from  two  to  four  miles  long,  and  one 
large  ditch  five  miles  in  length.  A  number  of  them  have  their  allotments  accu- 
rately fenced  and  are  living  on  them  with  all  their  belongings.  They  hauled  dur- 
ing the  year  253,968  pounds  of  freight  from  Casper  and  150,000  from  Lander, 
besides  quite  an  amount  for  private  parties. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  these  Indians  that  they  are  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  work  at  anything  that  they  can  do  and  that  will  secure  them  reasonable 
remuneration.  Many  of  them  have  improved  their  houses  and  built  stables  and 
root  houses.  There  also  seems  to  be  quite  a  diminution  in  their  fondness  for 
dancing,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  having  the  care  of  their  crops  and  other  work  to 
occupy  most  of  their  time. 

But  few  have  been  absent  without  leave  during  the  year,  and  these  mainly  Sho- 
shones visiting  their  relatives  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  across  the  mountains. 
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As  these  Indians  and  the  Bannocks  speak  the  same  language  and  are  largely  inter- 
married, and  the  two  reservations  are  so  close  the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult 
to  break  up  the  practice,  which,  however,  does  no  perceptible  harm.  They  show 
a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming  now  that  they  under- 
stand them. 

The  agency  flour  and  saw  mill  has  been  kept  busy  the  entire  year  either  grind- 
ing flour  for  issue,  grists  of  flour  and  cornmeal  for  the  Indians,  or  sawing  house 
logs,  shingles,  and  lumber  for  the  agency  and  Indians.  The  mill  being  located  on 
low  ground,  has  settled  considerably,  but  now  seems  to  be  standing  firm.    Anew 

franary  has  been  erected,  which  gives  suitable  facilities  for  storing  grain  and  flour, 
he  old  boiler  has  been  replaced  by  a  fine  steel  boiler,  which  makes  the  work  of 
running  the  mill  much  easier. 

The  appropriation  of  $3,000  which  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Wind  River 
Bridge  will  be  expended  in  repairing  it  this  fall,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  new 
plans,  being  better  adapted  to  the  site  than  the  former  were,  will,  if  carried  out 
properly,  make  the  bridge  secure  against  high  water  in  the  future. 

There  were  one  Government  and  two  contract  boarding  schools  conducted  on 
this  reservation  during  the  year.  The  contract  schools  are  conducted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Government  school  was  174,  an  increase  of  29  over 
last  year.  The  management  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  and  good  results 
have  been  secured,  not  as  great  as  was  expected,  however,  on  account  of  the  epi- 
demic of  measles  which  prevailed  with  peculiar  severity  in  all  the  schools.  At  the 
Wind  River  Boarding  School  60  girls  and  20  boys  were  sick  in  bed  at  one  time.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  farming  and  industrial  branches  has  been  made. 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Balthazar  Feusi,  S.  J., 
assisted  by  one  priest  and  four  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  has  been  well 
conducted  and  has  made  good  progress  in  educating  the  Indian  youth,  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Episcopal  mission  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Roberts, 
assisted  by  two  lady  teachers,  has  given  instruction  to  about  25  Indian  girls  with 
excellent  results.  The  average  attendance,  cost  to  the  Government,  and  other 
information  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  two  latter-named  schools. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  now  only  fair.  The  measles  have  en- 
feebled many,  but  it  is  thought  that  during  the  summer  they  may  all  recover  their 
usual  robust  health.  The  agency  physician  reports  that  2,180  Indians  received 
medical  treatment  during  the  year,  all  of  whom,  except  103,  recovered. 

Excellent  order  has  been  maintained  on  the  reservation  during  the  year.  No 
serious  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  but  few  disputes  requiring  disciplinary 
measures  have  occurred.  The  police  force  of  the  agency,  consisting  of  two  officers 
and  twelve  privates,  has  generally  performed  its  duties  well. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  held  regular  sessions,  and  although  too  much 
disposed  to  leniency  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  settling  disputes  among  the 
Indians. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  has  progressed  satisfactorily  during  the 
year,  although  somewhat  retarded  by  the  fact  of  some  of  the  best  lands  of  the 
reservation  being  still  unsurveyed,  thus  preventing  some  Indians  from  selecting 
their  allotments.  If  the  lines  of  the  public  survey  should  be  extended  to  cover  all 
the  desirable  land,  I  think  that  the  work  of  allotment  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  Indians  of  both  tribes  have,  during  the  year,  made  a  very  gratifying  advance 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  industry,  and  agriculture. 
They  all  seem  very  proud  of  what  they  have  accomplished  and  anxious  and  willing 
to  continue  their  efforts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wind  River  School. 

Wind  River  Boarding  School,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  204,  an  increase  of  69  in  the  past  two  years.  There  were  114 
boys  and  90  girls ;  102  Arapahoes  and  102  Shoshones.  The  average  attendance  was  174,  an  increase 
of  57  over  two  years  ago.    The  average  attendance  by  quarters  was  as  follows: 

Quarter  ending  September  30 140 

marter  ending  December  31 163 

quarter  ending  March  31 185 

Quarter  ending  June  30 184 
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The  largest  monthly  average  was  191,  and  was  made  daring  the  month  of  February.  The 
average  age  of  the  pupils  was  11  years.  The  attendance  could  have  been  increased  but  for  an 
epidemic  of  measles  which  broke  out  in  midwinter. 

This  number  could  be  maintained  and  increased  the  coming  year,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  school  to  push  the  attendance  above  the  allowance  of  clothing, 
etc.  Had  we  fully  equipped  industrial  shops  and  material  on  hand  this  could  be  accomplished, 
but  when  you  receive  so  many  pairs  of  pants,  coats,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  more  than  a 
specified  number  properly  clothed.  We  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  exceed  our  clothing  supplies 
as  we  did  this  year,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  would  see  that  the  accommodations  and  appro- 
priation made  for  education  at  this  point  was  inadequate  and  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled. 

We  had  no  sickness  until  December  18,  when  the  measles  visited  the  school  and  the  entire 
school  was  down  at  one  time.  It  had  been  epidemic  on  the  reserve  for  a  couple  of  months;  the 
school  was  quarantined  and  every  precaution  taken,  but  without  avail.  We  passed  through  it 
without  losing  a  single  case,  but  as  a  result  of  measles  we  lost  one  of  our  boys  from  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  several  who  had  been  enrolled  and  withdrawn  died  at  their  homes,  when  had 
they  remained  at  the  school  I  feel  would  be  alive  to-day. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  progressed  favorably,  and  we  have  kept  up  the  plan  of  half  day 
school  and  half  day  work,  but  we  have  been  handicapped  in  the  winter  months  properly  to 
instruct  our  boys  in  the  various  industries. 

In  English  we  feel  that  we  have  advanced  materially  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  but  there  is  still 
a  lack  of  the  use  of  it  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  We  had,  unfortunately,  several  employees  dur- 
ing the  year  who  persisted  in  talking  Indian  to  the  pupils,  and  the  force  of  example  was  hard  to 
overcome.    Of  this,  we  are  thankfulto  say,  we  are  relieved. 

The  school  farm  of  600  acres  is  now  under  fence,  and  the  whole  is  looking  well.  We  had  a  good 
crop  of  11  acres  of  oats  and  barley,  and  have  cut  nay  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  cut 
and  disposed  of  our  surplus.  We  have  in  7  acres  of  potatoes  and  11  acres  of  other  vegetables, 
consisting  of  onions,  cabbages,  beets,  beans,  rutabagas,  carrots,  etc.,  all  of  which  at  this  writ- 
ing are  looking  very  well  and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  school. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  planting  250  shade  trees  to  replace  those  planted  last  year,  all  of 
which  died.  As  to  whether  the  trees  planted  this  year  will  grow,  we  will  be  unable  to  say  until 
next  spring.    However,  the  majority  of  them  look  nealthy  and  as  if  they  were  going  to  grow. 

The  girls  in  the  sewing  room  have  improved  very  much,  in  fact  more  than  in  some  of  the  other 
departments.  During  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  general  repair  work  necessary  to  keep  the 
girls  and  boys'  clothing  in  good  condition,  they  made  the  following  new  articles: 


Aprons 339 

Bonnets - 78 

Curtains  (closet) 2 

Chemises 2 

Drawers 158 

Dresses 322 

Dresses  (night) 138 

Garters 65 


Pillowslips _ 84 

Sheets 168 

Skirts 37 

Towels 438 

Table  cloths . 27 

Undersuits 247 


Total 2,105 


The  dormitory  for  the  girls  has  been  extended  during  the  year  by  putting  a  second  story  on 
tne  kitchen.  This  is  a  good,  substantial,  brick  addition.  A  mess  kitchen  was  also  built,  which 
adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  employees.  A  good  substantial  barn  was  built,  104  by  32,  with 
a  second  story  sufficient  to  hold  80  tons  of  hay  in  addition  to  a  granary.  Our  coal  house  was 
extended;  board  walks  were  laid  and  the  old  ones  repaired;  7j-  miles  of  fence  were  built;  and  we 
are  now  building  a  substantial  bath  house,  32  by  24,  at  the  Washakie  Hot  Springs.  All  of  these 
things  were  built  with  the  aid  of  the  boys,  excepting  the  dormitory  extension  and  the  mess 
kitchen,  which  were  of  brick.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  our  boys  employed  and  under 
instruction,  and  to  get  good  substantial  buildings  for  about  one-half  the  cost. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  industrial  shops.  If 
we  are  expected  to  make  any  great  headway  industrially ,  we  must  have  shops.  The  boys1  build- 
ing should  be  extended  so  we  can  give  them  more  home  life.  The  school  has  increased  in  size 
so  that  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  our  laundry  becomes  imperative.  It  should  also  be 
supplied  with  some  simple  machinery  in  order  to  lighten  the  work.  The  water  tank  should  be 
replaced  with  a  larger  one,  the  present  one  being  inadequate  for  the  present  needs  of  the  school. 
The  school  should  be  supplied  with  electric  light.  We  had  two  lamp  explosions  during  the  year, 
and  out  for  the  timely  arrival  of  employees  our  buildings  would  have  been  destroyed  and  the 
Government  have  lost  more  than  enough  to  supply  many  schools  with  electric-light  plants.  The 
growth  of  the  school  has  crowded  the  employees.  This  pressure  could  be  relieved  by  building  a 
superintendent's  house.  The  ventilation  has  been  improved  during  the  year,  but  something 
still  needs  to  be  done  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  were  fortunate  during  the  school  year  in  keeping  our  employee  force  intact,  with  one 
exception.    This  helped  us  materially,  and  showed  itself  m  the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  year  we  continued  our  monthly  entertainments  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Our 
closing  exercises  were  attended  by  many  hundred  people,  some  of  whom  only  knew  the  dark 
side  of  Indian  life,  and  they  expressed  surprise  at  what  was  being  done  so  near  to  them. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  Capt.  B.  H.  Wilson  for  the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  school; 
for  his  counsel  and  aid  and  cordial  support,  without  which  our  measure  of  success  would  have 
been  limited;  and  we  also  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office,  which  has  favorably  considered  the 
recommendations  that  we  have  made  during  the  year. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  P.  CampbbijEj,  Superintendent . 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
(Through  Capt.  R.  H.  Wilson. ) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  October  16, 1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  fourth  annual 
report,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  three  Indian  school-service 
institutes  held  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  number  of  papers  read 
at  these  meetings. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  present  statistics  as  to  Indian  school  work, 
attendance,  growth,  expenditures,  etc.,  since  these  matters  have  been 
fully  noted  in  your  own  report,  and  any  figures  which  I  might  prepare 
would,  for  the  most  part,  duplicate  those  which  you  have  already  given. 
My  desire  is  to  invite  attention  to  certain  existing  phases  of  Indian 
education  which  mark  progress  gained,  or  weak  points  to  be  remedied, 
or  new  directions  in  which  progress  may  be  successfully  sought. 

SUPERVISION. 

Thanks  to  the  more  liberal  appropriation  for  my  traveling  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897, 1  have  been  able  to  inspect,  personally,  a  larger 
number  of  schools  than  was  the  case  during  previous  years.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  do  away  with  several  serious  drawbacks  in  the  equip- 
ment and  work  of  the  schools  I  visited.  On  the  other  hand,  changes 
in  the  corps  of  supervisors  and  delays  in  the  appointment  of  new  super- 
visors have  seriously  interfered  with  my  work  so  far  as  the  inspection 
of  schools  by  these  important  assistants  is  concerned.  I  am  grateful, 
therefore,  that  you  have  agreed  to  secure  for  my  work,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  supervisors,  raising  their  number  from  three  to  five;  and 
also  that  you  have  directed  me  to  divide  the  Indian  school  territory  into 
five  supervisory  districts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  permanently  assigned  to 
each  of  the  five  supervisors.  This  will  render  it  possible  for  these  offi- 
cials to  visit  each  school  in  their  charge  several  times  during  the  year, 
thereby  enabling  me,  with  their  assistance,  to  secure  more  compact 
organization,  not  only  in  each  individual  school,  but  in  the  school  service 
as  a  whole. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  work  of  supervisors,  and  thanks  to  the  intelligent  devotion  of 
the  agents  and  superintendents,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  decided 
progress  in  the  school  work  and  increasing  vigor  and  compactness  in 
the  organization  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

Further  gains  will  be  derived  from  this  timely  increase  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  supervisors'  corps  in  the  better  and  more  systematic  control 
of  transfers  of  pupils;  in  the  extension  through  their  efforts  of  the  out- 
ing system;  in  guarding  against  error  in  the  appointment  of  Indians; 
in  applying  methods  of  prevention  generally  in  matters  which — under 
the  scantier  supervision  of  the  past  few  years — frequently  grew  into 
serious  evils  calling  for  drastic  measures  of  cure;  and  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Indian  Office  to  encourage  returned  students  in  legitimate  self-help. 
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RETURNED   STUDENTS. 

The  subject  of  "returned  students"  has  frequently  given  rise  to 
severe  criticism  both  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  schools.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  graduates  of  Indian  schools  return  to  their  respective 
reservations  merely  to  relapse  into  so-called  Indian  savagery,  in  most 
cases  even  of  an  aggravated  form.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  steps  to 
collect  data  with  reference  to  this  matter.  While  I  am  not  yet  ready 
to  collate  such  data,  to  classify  them,  and  to  draw  therefrom  irrefutable 
conclusions,  the  information  already  in  my  possession  justifies  me  in 
stating  that  the  criticisms  above  referred  to,  if  at  all  justifiable,  are  so 
in  a  very  limited  degree.  Wherever  on  reservations  there  has  been 
marked  progress  in  civilization  such  progress  is  traceable  largely  to  the 
influence  of  returned  students,  the  great  majority  of  whom  seem  to  be  not 
only  eager  to  turn  away  from  the  evils  and  drawbacks  of  tribal  life,  but 
measurably  successful  in  this  effort  in  view  of  the  many  obstacles  that 
confront  them,  not  only  in  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  older  Indians, 
but  also  in  the  excessive  tutelage  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  judging  of  the  influence  of  education  upon  returned  students  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  obstacles  which  meet  them  on 
their  return.  The  social  and  religious  ideals  and  customs  of  Indian 
civilization  differ  so  radically  from  those  of  the  new  civilization  into 
which  they  are  being  educated  that,  instead  of  blame  and  contumely 
for  scanty  success,  the  Indians  deserve  applause  and  admiration  for  the 
strides  they  have  made  within  even  the  last  decade.  The  waning  Indian 
civilization  looks  upon  the  tribe  or  family  as  the  unit;  with  us  it  is  the 
individual.  With  the  Indian,  he  is  richest  who  gives  most;  with  us,  it 
is  he  who  keeps  most.  The  Indian  claims  hospitality  as  a  right  until 
the  means  of  his  host  are  exhausted.  To  the  Indian,  land  is  as  free  as 
the  water  he  drinks;  proprietorship  continues  only  so  long  as  the  land 
is  tilled  or  otherwise  in  use.  He  prizes  the  worthless  pony,  whilom  his 
friend  in  the  lost  occupations  of  the  chase  and  the  war.  The  cow  is  to 
him  only  a  poor  substitute  for  the  lost  buffalo;  he  knows  nothing  of  her 
value  as  a  giver  of  milk  and  a  breeder  of  cattle.  Woman  in  Indian  civ- 
ilization is  a  producer  and  enjoys  in  full  Indian  life  a  degree  of  economic 
value  and  independence  to  which  in  our  civilization  she  is  largely  a 
stranger.  His  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  afford  the  Indian,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  certain  degree  of  spiritual  elevation,  opportunities  for  intense 
social  enjoyment  for  which'he  looks  in  vain  in  the  new  civilization.  Add 
to  this  that  the  wants  of  the  Indian  are  few  and  easily  gratified  by  sim- 
ple forms  of  homely  skill  in  which  the  industries  and  other  acquirements 
of  the  returned  students  find  no  application,  that  chiefs  and  medicine- 
men in  the  very  nature  of  things  look  with  distrust  and  disdain  upon  a 
new  civilization  which  robs  them  of  coveted  power  and  influence,  that 
time-honored  tradition  imposes  upon  the  young  Indian  silence  and 
obedience,  and  you  have  an  array  of  adverse  conditions  which  is 
appalling. 

Honor  and  grateful  admiration  are  due  to  the  young  heroes  and 
heroines  who  annually  go  forth  from  our  Indian  schools,  pitting  their 
lives  against  adamantine  walls  of  unreasoning  tradition  and  supersti- 
tion, wresting  victory  for  themselves  and  their  unwilling  people  from 
conditions  which  seem  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
of  these  soldiers  of  a  new  dispensation  numbers  fall  by  the  wayside  or 
succumb  to  fear  or  worse ;  but  the  misfortune  or  dishonor  of  these  should 
not  render  us  blind  to  the  steady  valor  of  the  greater  throng  who  are 
pushing  ahead,  gaining  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  until  eyen  now  the 
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observer  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  sees  victory  assured  along 
the  entire  line.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  gain  already  achieved 
that  in  many  instances  where  twenty  years  ago  Indian  civilization  ruled 
supreme,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  any  of  its  features  as  enumer- 
ated above  clearly  expressed.  The  busy  farmer,  the  thrifty  housewife, 
the  skillful  artisan,  the  careful  tradesman  are  no  longer  rare  occurrences ; 
on  a  number  of  reservations  they  are  beginning  to  be  respected  as  marks 
of  superiority  to  which  all  should  aspire.  The  Indian  school  can  point 
with  satisfaction  to  fervent  missionaries,  devoted  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  field  matrons,  nurses,  and  trained  workers  in  other  professional 
fields  who  owe  the  impulse  for  their  career  and  much  of  their  equip- 
ment to  its  work  and  influence. 

Returned  students  may  have  relapsed  more  or  less  completely  into 
Indian  savagery;  a  number  of  them  may  have  suffered  intense  agony 
in  this  process;  others  may  have  fallen  into  evil  ways,  yet  the  partial 
or  increasingly  complete  success  of  the  greater  number  of  these  heroic 
lovers  of  their  race  entitles  them  to  the  proud  distinction  of  constitut- 
ing the  most  efficient  factor  in  the  elevation  of  their  people  into  the 
light  of  American  civilization.  To  decry  them  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  unfortunate  or  the  fall  of  the  weak  would  be  to  decry  ^victo- 
rious army  because  of  the  fallen  comrades  it  left  on  the  field  and 
because  of  the  cowards  or  worse  that  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

In  another  direction  the  "returned  student"  has  been  equally  valiant 
and  victorious.  In  the  school  service,  as  well  as  in  the  agency  service, 
he  has  deliberately  separated  himself  from  tribal  ties;  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  reservations  distant  from  his  original  home;  has  earned 
by  the  character  of  his  work  and  life  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
white  superiors  and  associates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  the 
Indians  that  the  nation  has  higher  claims  and  rewards  than  the  tribe 
and  that  the  amenities  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  are  within  their 
reach,  if  they  will  but  honestly  and  earnestly  assume  the  right  attitude 
with  regard  to  it. 

Still  others  of  the  il  returned  students,"  or,  rather,  in  this  case,  grad- 
uates of  Indian  schools,  have  found  fields  of  labor  and  usefulness  in 
white  communities,  and  have,  by  the  faithful  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  duty,  proved  to  their  white  brothers,  howsoever  reluctant  of 
belief,  that  in  view  of  the  high  qualities  of  his  essential  character,  edu- 
cation has  the  power  of  Conferring  upon  the  red  man  the  right  of 
claiming  full  equality  in  American  citizenship. 

In  this  connection  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  read  at  the  Omaha  Institute  by  Miss  Folsom,  of  Hampton, 
and  which  accompanies  this  report.  Hampton  has  for  many  yearsclosely 
followed  her  returned  students  in  their  life  upon  the  reservations,  mark- 
ing them  from  time  to  time  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  bad.  Among 
the  excellent  Hampton  has  classed  those  who  have  exercised  a  particu- 
larly wide  and  telling  influence,  as  teachers,  ministers,  missionaries, 
field  matrons,  lawyers,  doctors,  trained  nurses,  surveyors,  mechanics, 
farmers,  and  stock  raisers;  among  the  good,  those  who  are  industri- 
ous and  temperate,  legally  married,  if  married  at  all,  and  exerting  a 
decided  influence  for  a  better  civilization.  The  list  of  the  fair  includes 
the  sick,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  those  who  for  other  reasons  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  good,  yet  who  in  many  ways  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  list  of  the  poor  includes  those  who  are 
not  actively  bad,  but  whose  general  influence  is  against  rather  than  for 
the  better  way.  In  round  numbers  the  record  at  the  time  of  reading 
the  paper  in  question  included  450  names.    Of  these  100  are  classed 
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excellent,  200  good,  100  fair,  40  poor,  and  10  bad.  The  data  in  my 
possession  justify  me  in  the  belief  that  other  schools,  while  possibly  not 
quite  attaining  this  remarkable  standing,  do  not  fall  seriously  short 
of  it. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOR   SELF-HELP. 

In  order  to  aid  returned  students  and  other  progressive  Indians  in 
their  efforts  to  win  their  people  for  the  better  ways  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion, initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  to  stimulate  among  them  adesire 
to  establish  associations  for  the  purpose  of  self-help.  It  is  intended  to 
make  it  the  chief  object  of  these  associations  to  study  the  resources  of 
their  respective  reservations,  to  aid  each  other  in  the  development  of 
these  resources  by  encouraging  individual  or  joint  enterprise,  to  seek 
profitable  markets  for  the  products  of  labor  and  enterprise,  to  seek 
employments  for  their  members  in  districts  adjoining  the  reservation, 
to  foster  thrift  by  the  establishment  of  savings  institutions,  to  support 
one  another  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  tribal  customs  and  institutions 
and  in  deliberate  following  of  the  progressive  ways  of  American  civili- 
zation, and  to  receive,  guard,  and  guide  Indian  youth  that  may  from 
time  to  time  return  to  the  reservation  from  Indian  schools. 

Reservation  schools  would  afford  convenient  centers  for  the  business 
and  social  meetings  of  such  associations,  and  the  employees  of  these 
schools  could  in  many  judicious  ways  afford  them  much  help  without, 
however,  impairing  the  idea  of  self-help  on  their  part.  Indeed,  in  due 
time  it  might  be  possible  to  gather  all  such  efforts  into  one  great  sys- 
tem on  the  plan  of  the  "  outing  system,"  so  successfully  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Carlisle. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  experiment  of  employing  educated  Indians  in  more  responsible 
positions  in  the  Indian  school  service  has  been  continued  and  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  prove  successful.  As  an  educational  measure  tend- 
ing to  lead  Indians  so  employed  to  definite  life  purpose,  its  value  is  not 
questioned,  nor  can  its  value  be  questioned  as  a  measure  tending  to 
stimulate  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  the 
Indian  schools.  As  a  measure  tending  to  raise  from  among  the  Indians 
themselves  an  army  of  earnest,  devoted  and  capable  missionaries  in  the 
cause  of  American  civilization,  it  is  proving  successful  beyond  a  priori 
expectations. 

With  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  these  employees  as  compared  with 
the  average  efficiency  of  the  white  employees  in  corresponding  positions, 
the  testimony  of  the  school  service  is  divided.  A  large  majority  testify 
that  in  efficiency,  devotion  to  duty,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  the 
Indian  employees  are  not  inferior  to  white  employees.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  minority  who  take  an  opposite  view  in  this  judgment.  The 
instances  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  such 
adverse  judgment,  have  shown  to  me  that  it  is  due  mostly  to  simple 
failure  from  lack  of  character  or  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
employees.  Similar  failures,  however,  and  in  similar  ratio  as  well  as 
from  similar  causes,  are  found  among  white  appointees.  In  other  cases 
I  have- found  the  cause  of  failure  in  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian 
employees  on  the  part  of  white  employees,  a  lack  of  sympathy  which, 
in  a  few  instances,  amounted  almost  to  social  ostracism  of  the  Indians. 
This  is  in  no  way  excusable,  and  superintendents  should,  whenever 
they  find  it  impossible  to  overcome  such  lack  of  sympathy  and  culpable 
excess  of  race  prejudice,  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  guilty  parties. 
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As  to  the  number  of  Indian  employees  in  the  school  service  the  follow- 
ing is  of  interest:  Out  of  1,774  school  employees  on  November  10, 1897, 
there  were  in  the  service  648,  or  over  37  per  cent  Indians,  against  28 
per  cent  on  September  15, 1896.  Among  this  number  there  are  89  laun- 
dresses, 76  seamstresses,  74  cooks,  73  teachers,  69  assistant  matrons,  37 
bakers,  30  industrial  teachers,  27  watchmen,  26  farmers,  22  day  school 
housekeepers,  20  shoe  and  harness  makers,  19  disciplinarians,  14  engi- 
neers, 9  tailors,  9  carpenters,  7  nurses,  7  janitors,  6  clerks,  6  teamsters, 
5  female  industrial  teachers,  4  gardeners,  3  blacksmiths,  3  firemen,  2 
kindergartners,  2  librarians,  2  printers,  2  band  teachers,  2  laborers,  2 
herders  and  butchers,  and  1  manual  training  teacher.  These  numbers 
do  not  include  general  Indian  assistants  and  apprentices. 

CIVIL   SERVICE. 

The  effect  of  placing  the  employees  of  the  Indian  schools  in  the  clas- 
sified service  has  been  quite  salutary.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in 
stability  of  tenure,  efficiency,  and  real  devotion  to  the  work  on  the  part 
of  the  service  as  a  whole.  With  reference  to  increased  stability  of  ten- 
ure, which  has  been  questioned  in  various  quarters,  the  following  tables 
are  offered  as  proof: 

Tablk  No.  l. 


Superintenden  te 

Matrons 

Teachers 


In  service 

Remaining  in  1892. 

Remaining  in  1896. 
In  service! 

in  1888. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

in  1892. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

92 

98 

290 

12 

6 

29 

13 

6 

10 

105 

73 

319 

26 

7 
88 

25 
10 

28 

Gain  for 
1892-1896. 


Percent. 
12 

4 
18 


This  table  contrasts  stability  of  tenure  during  the  period  of  1888-1892, 
when  there  was  no  civil  service,  with  the  stability  during  the  period  of 
1892-1896,  during  which  civil  service  was  introduced  into  the  Indian 
schools.  The  order  placing  superintendents,  matrons,  and  teachers 
under  civil-service  rules  was  promulgated  in  March,  1892. 


Table  No.  2. 


Scbool. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Haskell,  Lawrence,  Kans 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Ifort  Yuma,  Cal 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz 

Salem,  Oreg 

Chilocco,  Ind.  T 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mox .... 


Employees 

Remaining  in  1892. 

in  1888 

receiving 

salaries 
of  $400  or 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

more. 

40 

22 

55 

42 

5 

12 

26 

1 

4 

11 

3 

27 

12 

0 

0 

31 

4 

13 

29 

1 

4 

32 

0 

0 

Employees  '  Remaining  in  1896. 

in  1892     , T 

recei  ving 

salaries 

of  $400  or 

more. 


Number. 


52 
42 
18 
18 
17 
32 
29 
40 


21 
19 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 
2 


Per  cent. 


I 


40 
45 
40 
40 
23 

9 
10 

5 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  table,  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
civil  service  in  eight  of  our  larger  schools  with  reference  to  stability  of 
tenure  is  revealed,  there  is  a  loss  of  stability  only  in  two  schools  for 
local  reasons,  for  which,  however,  the  civil  service  is  not  responsible. 
In  all  other  cases  the  table  reveals  a  decided  gain  in  favor  of  the  civil 
service  period. 
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Table  No.  3. 


Employees  in  1892. 

Missing  on  list  of  1896. 

Classified 

employees  out 

of  service. 

Unclassified 

employees  out 

of  service. 

Differ- 

School. 

Receiv- 
ing $400 
or  more. 

Clas- 
sified. 

Un- 

clas- 

sified. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

34 
24 
26 
29 

In  clas- 
sified 
service. 

In  un- 
classi- 
fied 
until 
May  6, 
1896. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ence  in 

favor  of 

classifiecL 

service. 

Carlisle 

Haskell 

52 
42 
29 
29 

21 

17 

7 

10 

31 
25 
22 
19 

14 

11 

7 

10 

20 
13 
19 
19 

8 
4 
2 
6 

38 
23 
28 
60 

18 
13 
17 
19 

58 
52 

77 
100 

Per  cent. 
20 
29 
49 
40 

This  table  contrasts  the  stability  of  tenure  during  the  period  of 
1892-1896  in  the  classified  service  as  compared  with  the  unclassified 
service  with  reference  to  the  largest  four  schools  in  the  service.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  all  these  tables  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  stability  of  tenure  is  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  civil- 
service  rules  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

With  reference  to  efficiency  and  devotion  to  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  offer  statistical  tables,  but  the  testimony  of  superintendents  and 
inspecting  officials  indicates  that  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  there 
has  been  an  increasing  gain  in  these  things  under  the  influence  of  the 
civil-service  rules. 

The  greatest  gain,  however,  that  has  come  to  the  Indian  school 
service  through  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  rules  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  they  exclude  the  influence  6f 
partisanship  and  patronage  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  appointing 
officer  persons  who  have  furnished  proof  that  they  possess  many  of  the 
more  important  requirements  of  character  and  equipment  needed  for 
success  in  the  work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  order  placing  the  school  service  under 
civil- service  rules  could  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  eradicate  the 
spirit  of  patronage  which  previously  had  been  more  or  less  operative. 
It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  employees  in  seeking  promotion 
appeal  to  the  Indian  Office  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  not 
directly  and  in  simple  reliance  upon  their  known  character  and 
efficiency,  but  through  the  mediation  of  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  other  influential  friends.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
practice,  however  much  these  mediating  friends  may  seek  to  avoid 
an  unjustifiable  advocacy  of  the  promotion  of  relatively  less  competent 
or  less  worthy  persons,  exposes  truly  meritorious  employees  to  injustice 
and  the  Department  to  the  danger  of  promoting  employees  on  personal 
grounds  rather  than  upon  considerations  of  merit. 

I  regret  to  notice  that  this  practice,  which  at  first  was  confined  to 
members  of  the  unclassified  service,  is  beginning  to  make  inroads  upon 
branches  of  the  service  which  were  classified  as  early  as  1892.  1  trust 
that  measures  will  be  found  to  check  and  to  exclude  from  the  Indian 
school  service  the  subtle  dangers  of  this  expedient  for  promotion. 

From  a  number  of  schools  the  report  has  come  to  me  that  among  some 
of  the  civil-service  appointees  there  have  been  noticed  indications  of  a 
new  spirit  of  "independence"  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  which 
borders  on  offensiveness.  They  seem  to  labor  under  the  mistake  that 
the  civil-service  rules  offer  barriers  to  their  removal  even  for  cause,  and 
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that  even  if  in  the  judgment  of  their  superior  officers  their  continuance 
in  the  work  should  appear  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  service  such  removal 
can  not  be  made  without  difficulty  and  involved  processes  of  law,  which 
would  naturally  discourage  its  recommendation.  These  persons  should 
remember  that  the  civil-service  law  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the 
service  and  not  for  the  protection  of  incumbents  in  office,  and  that  if 
through  lack  of  diligence,  failing  interest  in  their  work,  uncongeniality 
of  temper,  and  other  causes  their  efficiency  in  the  work  should  fall  below 
reasonable  expectations  it  would  become  the  duty  of  their  superiors  in 
office  to  request  their  removal  and  of  the  Indian  Office  to  grant  such 
request. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  among  the  better  and 
more  conscientious  elements  of  the  school  service  a  healthy  sentiment 
is  beginning  to  assert  itself  which  frowns  upon  this  practice,  and  which 
may  in  due  time  formulate  itself  into  a  tenet  of  "  professional  ethics" 
more  effective  even  than  administrative  decrees. 

PAY  OF  PUPILS  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  WORK. 

Under  date  of  April  20, 1886,  the  Indian  Office,  in  a  general  letter  to 
superintendents  of  Indian  training  schools  on  the  subject  of  employing 
Indian  labor,  made  the  following  remarks: 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  by  this  Office  to  the  matter  of  paying  Indian 

pupils  at  training  schools  for  services  rendered,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 

the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  the  following  conclusions  have  been  reached: 

All  Indian  pupils  should  understand  that  when  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught 

by  the  Government  they  can  have  no  just  claim  to  any  compensation  for  their  labor, 

but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  owe  the  Government  all  the  services  which  they  can 

render.    At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to  use  and  to  save 

money,  and  in  order  that  they  may  accumulate  a  little  with  which  to  make  a  start 

on  their  return  home,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  offer  small  wages  for  faithful, 

capable  service,  and  to  grade  the  pay  according  to  the  experience  of  the  workmen. 

It  is  desirable  that  at  the  various  Government  schools  the  rates  should  be  uniform, 

and  they  are  therefore  established  as  follows,  the  figures  given  being  the  maximum. 

Of  course,  careless  and  faithful  work  should  not  be  equally  compensated,  and  good 

work  should  be  insisted  on. 

For  regular  apprentices  at  trades : 

For  the  first  four  months,  nothing;  they  will  be  considered  as  probationary. 
For  the  first  year,  8  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  the  second  year,  12  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  the  third  year  and  after,  24  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  farm  hands : 

During  the  first  three  months,  nothing. 

After  that,  12  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours,  except  during  harvest,  when  25 
cents  per  day  of  10  hours  shaU  be  paid. 
For  other  labor  which  the  superintendent  may  consider  it  wise  to  remunerate : 

8  to  12  cents  per  day  of  8  hours,  according  to  his  judgment. 
In  all  cases  payments  must  be  made  at  the  aoove  rates  only  for  the  time  during 
which  the  pupils  are  actually  employed.    The  reckoning  must  be  aecurate  and  strict. 
Indians  need  to  learn  the  value  of  minutes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  training  school  which  pays  its  pupils  for  labor  to  supervise 
the  expenditures  of  the  pupils,  and  before  money  is  given  them  they  should  be 
required  to  state  the  expenditures  which  they  wish  to  make  and  afterwards  to  show 
the  purchases  made.  This  will  involve  some  extra  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  school,  but  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  In  no  case  must  the 
pupils  be  allowed  to  go  into  debt  or  run  up  accounts  at  stores.  Some  sort  of  savings- 
bank  system  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  pupils  trained  to  save  their  earnings  for 
future  needs. 

Unfortunately  the  latter  clauses  of  these  directions  were  not  properly 
followed  by  the  superintendents  of  a  number  of  schools.  They  failed 
properly  to  supervise  the  expenditures  of  the  pupils,  and  even  allowed 
them  "  to  go  into  debt  or  to  run  up  accounts  at  stores,"  so  that  the 
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practice,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Indian  Office,  instead  of  being 
made  a  device  for  teaching  thrift,  became  a  device  for  teaching  extrav- 
agance. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
judicious  carrying  out  of  these  directions  at  some  of  the  larger  Indian 
schools,  and  more  particularly  at  Carlisle,  the  Indian  Office,  under  date 
of  September  8,  1894,  declared  the  experiment  to  be  a  failure  and 
ordered  its  discontinuance. 

Possibly,  too,  the  experiment  failed  from  certain  intrinsic  faults,  the 
chief  ones  of  which  are  its  incompleteness  and  its  arbitrariness.  Carried 
out  according  to  its  intention  the  plan,  indeed,  would  teach  thrift,  and, 
in  addition,  the  fact  that  labor  has  a  value  to  others  for  which  the 
laborer  can  claim  wages.  However,  these  wages  were  not  to  be  used 
by  the  laborers  for  the  Jegitimate  purpose  of  making  a  living.  The 
school  gave  a  living  to  all  equally,  whether  they  labored  or  not.  These 
wages  were  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  certain  more  or 
less  whimsical  or  extravagant  notions,  or  were,  at  least,  in  constant 
danger  of  beiug  so  used.  Moreover,  the  scale  of  wages  was  evidently 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  stood  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  laborers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  experiment,  instead  of  being 
corrected,  was  wholly  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  correct  the  fault  of  inattention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  order  by  hold- 
ing superintendents  responsible  for  its  strict  and  conscientious  execu- 
tion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  find  ways 
for  correcting  the  arbitrariness  and  incompleteness  of  the  order. 

Superintendents  who  carried  out  the  order  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made  have  repeatedly  expressed  regret  to  me  that  the  measure  was 
abrogated.  By  these  complaints  I  have  been  induced  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you  at  an  early  date  definite  plans  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  matter,  by  which  not  only  the  wage  features  of  the  order  of  1886 
can  be  revived,  but  at  the  same  time  a  way  opened  for  teaching  the 
young  Indian  laborer  by  practical  experience  to  make  his  living  and 
somewhat  more  at  the  Indian  school  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

EVENING  HOUR. 

I  note  increased  progress  in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  evening 
hour.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools  this 
hour  which  formerly,  in  many  instances,  was  devoted  to  perfunctory 
and  spiritless  so-called  study  in  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  school- 
rooms, has  become  a  true  home  hour,  in  which  the  children  are  gathered 
in  groups  or  in  a  body,  occupied  in  stimulating  intellectual  entertain- 
ments adapted  to  their  age  and  condition.  The  singing  of  songs,  the 
telling  of  stories,  interesting  readings  and  recitations,  the  magic  lau- 
>  tern,  which  takes  them  to  distant  lands  and  reveals  to  them  the  ameni- 

ties of  civilized  life,  pleasing  conversation,  entertaining  games,  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  fancy  work  and  a  variety  of  other  art  work,  con- 
spire to  make  this  hour  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  day. 

It  affords  the  children  opportunities  for  kindly  social  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  the  teachers,  enables  them  to  connect  with  actual 
life  interests  many  of  the  lessons  of  the  day,  intensities  whatever  joys 
they  may  have  had  and  softens  possible  sorrows  or  griefs,  strengthens 
justifiable  ambitions,  fills  their  hearts  with  gratitude  for  the  day  just 
past  and  with  pure  hopes  for  the  day  that  is  to  come. 

In  a  number  of  schools  matrons  and  teachers  have  learned  to  appre- 
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date  the  great  importance  of  extending  the  evening  hour  even  to  the 
dormitory,  of  remaining  with  the  children  after  their  retirement,  filling 
their  hearts  in  story,  song,  and  prayer,  with  pure  aspirations  and 
prayerful  gratitude  as  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  close  in  sleep. 

This  practice  of  devoted  matrons  and  teachers — veritable  "  school 
mothers" — can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Nor  can  the  importance 
of  closing  the  day  and  dismissing  the  older  children  to  their  dormitories, 
their  interests  glowing  with  healthy  purpose  and  their  hearts  filled  with 
pure  aspiration,  be  overestimated.  Much — I  had  almost  said  every- 
thing— depends  for  the  influence  of  the  day  upon  the  child's  physical 
and  moral  welfare,  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  he  goes 
to  sleep,  and  too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  by  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  matrons,  in  the  guidance  of  this  matter. 

CLUBS  AND   SOCIETIES. 

In  the  more  advanced  schools  the  direction  of  this  important  matter 
can  be  placed  largely  into  the  hands  of  older  pupils  through  the  organ- 
ization of  clubs  and  societies — musical,  literary,  and  religious.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  organization  of  such  clubs  and  societies 
to  have  the  times  of  meeting  so  arranged  that  each  pupil  may  have  an 
opportunity,  if  he  so  chooses,  to  gratify  hisinterests  in  all  these  directions, 
so  that  he  may  be  guarded  against  one-sidedness  and  narrowness.  Care 
should  be  taken,  too,  to  guard  the  work  of  such  clubs  against  flippancy, 
self-adulation,  mere  wordy  hypocrisy,  and  self-seeking  demagogism.  All 
of  these  clubs  and  societies  should  do  honest,  thorough  work,  and  the 
entertainment  they  may  afford  should  be  the  natural  reaction  which 
flows  from  a  growing  appreciation  of  beauty,  truth,  and  good  will. 

The  greatest  danger  to  success  in  this  matter  threatens  the  literary 
club,  which  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  debating  club.  A  debating 
club  raises  a  question,  assigns  to  certain  individuals  the  affirmative,  to 
others  the  negative  side,  and  intrusts  the  task  of  determining  the 
contest  to  a  jury  which  decides  by  majority  vote.  The  task  of  each 
contestant  is  to  carry  his  point  at  all  hazards,  to  minimize  facts  which 
oppose  him,  to  exaggerate  others  which  are  favorable  to  his  side.  He 
is  expected  to  carry  conviction  to  the  jury,  not  only  by  argument  but 
by  means  of  skillfully  turned  phrases  which  appeal  to  possible  preju- 
dice or  dazzle  by  their  splendor.  He  is  an  advocate,  not  a  seeker  after 
truth.  Under  the  circumstances,  too,  he  is  an  advocate  on  the  basis  of 
the  scantiest  knowledge  concerning  the  matter  at  issue,  and  ever  hypo- 
critically laboring  to  conceal  his  ignorance  under  the  mantle  of  clever 
speech.  Moreover,  the  decision  by  a  jury  knowing,  if  possible,  even 
less  of  the  subject  under  consideration  than  he  does,  adds  to  the  per- 
formance the  illusion  that  truth  is  held  by  majorities  and  that  "  might 
is  right." 

Literary  or  scientific  clubs  in  schools,  and  more  particularly  in  Indian 
schools,  should  be  seekers  after  truth.  They  should  cultivate  the  habit 
of  earnest  research,  of  careful  and  modest  judgment,  of  honest  convic- 
tion, and  of  the  duty  to  stand  for  such  conviction  against  all  blandish- 
ments of  phrase  and  pitfalls  of  prejudice.  It  is  justly  claimed  for  the 
debating  club  that  it  teaches  contestants  to  think  and  talk  on  their 
feet,  to  be  manful  defenders  of  a  position  once  assumed — in  short,  to 
carry  the  day.  All  these  advantages,  however,  are  shared  by  properly 
constituted  literary  clubs,  with  the  additional  advantages  that  thought 
and  speech  are  in  the  service  of  principle,  that  each  contestant  chooses 
his  position  on  grounds  of  conviction  and  conscience,  and  that  the  day 
is  carried  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  all  concerned. 
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Such  a  literary  or  scientific  club  can  also  raise  its  question,  can 
analyze  this  question,  assign  to  individuals  or  committees  tbe  task  of 
finding  and  collating  facts  and  other  data  relating  to  the  several  fea- 
tures of  the  question,  listen  to  the  reports  of  these  committees,  afford 
every  member  an  opportunity  to  make  up  his  mind  in  the  light  of  these 
reports  and  to  express  and  defend  his  honest  conviction — thinking  and 
talking  on  his  feet — in  words  burning  with  the  love  of  high  principle 
and  reverence  for  truth. 

« 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

The  summer  institutes  have  continued  to  exercise  their  favorable 
influence  upon  the  organization  and  character  of  work  in  Indian 
schools.  Local  institutes  have  increased  in  interest  and  value. 
Employees'  meetings  at  individual  schools  are,  I  am  informed,  steadily 
gaining  both  in  the  scope  and  intensity  of  their  discussions. 

The  value  of  these  employees'  meetings  at  individual  schools  can  not  be 
overestimated.  They  afford,  more  than  any  other  device,  opportunities 
for  studying  the  children,  for  adapting  both  the  industrial  and  classroom 
work  more  closely  to  individual  needs,  for  enabling  different  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  work  to  aid  one  another  and  to  reduce  mutual 
difficulties  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  should  be  held,  if 
possible,  every  week. 

In  some  of  the  schools  one  of  the  practically  most  valuable  outcomes 
of  these  meetings  has  been  the  visiting  of  the  industrial  departments 
by  groups  of  children  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  points  and  themes  for  class-room  work.  In  others,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrial  departments  make  it  a  point  to  keep  class- 
room teachers  constantly  posted  as  to  the  work  they  are  doing  and  the 
directions  in  which  they  can  be  aided  in  such  work  by  class-room 
instruction  and  drill. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  institutes  were  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  At  all  of  these  institutes  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  manifested  were  gratifying.  The  meeting  at  Omaha 
was  the  most  notable  in  the  entire  series  of  institutes  so  far  held,  not 
only  because  of  the  large  general  attendance,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  number  of  Indian  employees  who  took  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  prominent  subjects  discussed  at  the  three  institutes  successively 
were :  "  Education  for  true  manhood  and  womanhood,"  "  The  relation  of 
returned  students  to  reservation  schools  and  reservation  life,"  "  The 
reservation  school  and  the  Indian  home,"  "Indian  school  employees  in 
Indian  schools,"  "The  organic  connection  between  industrial  and  aca- 
demic training  in  Indian  schools,"  "  Home  features  of  the  Indian  school," 
"The  dining  room  and  dormitory  as  civilizing  factors  in  Indian  educa- 
tion," and  "Class-room  work  in  sewing  and  cooking."  The  papers  read 
upon  these  subjects  at  the  different  institutes  and  extracts  from  the 
discussions  thereon  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings,  which  will  form 
au  appendix  to  this  report. 

Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  detailed  by  the  Indian  Office 
to  continue  her  instructive  series  of  lessons  on  the  subject  of  "  Sloyd" 
at  all  of  the  institutes.  Superintendent  Viets,  of  the  Cheyenne  School, 
Oklahoma  Territory,  was  similarly  detailed  to  present  the  subject  of 
"  School  sanitation."  Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  under  the  generous  auspices 
of  Hampton  Institute,  presented  at  all  the  institutes  a  valuable  paper 
ou  the  "  Returned  students  of  Hampton."  The  superintendent  of  Indian 
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schools  presented  at  each  institute  a  series  of  talks  upon  the  subject 
of  "Common  sense  in  the  schoolroom."  Supervisor  Bakestraw  simi- 
larly presented  the  subject  of  "  School  ornamentation,"  and  Supervisor 
Peairs,  u  Means  for  self-improvement  for  school  employees."  Other 
interesting  papers  were  read — at  Omaha  on  the  "  Practical  education 
of  girls,"  by  Supt.  E.  G.  Warner,  and  on  the  "  Logical  development  of 
child  mind,"  by  Miss  Louisa  McDermott;  and  at  Portland,  on  "The 
future  of  the  Indian  in  the  Southwest,"  by  H.  S.  Curtis.  Suitable 
evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Rosewater,  of 
Omaha,  at  Omaha;  by  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowau,  of  Phoenix,  at  Ogden; 
by  Supt.  Frank  Terry,  of  Puyallup;  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Irwin,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  of  Salem,  Oreg.;  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Eliot, 
of  Portland,  and  Supt.  Henry  J.  Phillips,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  at  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

At  each  point  the  city  authorities,  and  more  particularly  the  boards 
of  education,  extended  to  the  institutes  cordial  and  substantial  hospi- 
tality, and  at  Omaha  and  Portland  the  commercial  clubs  tendered  them 
receptions  which  proved  to  be  most  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  institutes  are  indicative  of  the  broad 
interest  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Indian  problems  on  the 
part  of  the  school  service.  The  most  notable  of  these  resolutions  favor 
the  bonding  of  superintendents  of  larger  reservation  schools;  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law  to  apply  to  Indian  children ; 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  parents'  consent  for  the  pupil's 
transfer  after  the  latter  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years;  strict 
regard  for  existing  regulations  in  the  selection  and  transfer  of  pupils  for 
nonreservation  schools;  greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of 
names  for  Indians ;  the  extension  of  the  reading- circle  movement,  and  the 
organization  of  returned  students  into  associations  for  self-help.  They 
indorse  the  principle  of  the  civil-service  law  as  applied  to  the  Indian 
school  service  and  the  employment  of  Indians  in  positions  for  which 
they  may  be  fitted,  but  would  have  appointments  to  the  position  of 
teacher  limited  to  graduates  of  regular  normal  courses  in  Indian  train- 
ing schools.  They  request  that  in  1898  the  several  institutes  be  held 
in  one  place  and  remain  in  session  for  two  weeks,  in  order  to  secure  to 
attending  members  wider  opportunities  for  instruction  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions. 

The  hope  has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of  earnest  workers,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes  might 
be  sent  to  the  different  schools  to  enable  the  employees  to  have  the 
unusually  valuable  papers  of  this  summer's  meetings  read  and  discussed 
in  local  conferences. 

READING  CIRCLES. 

School  employees  in  a  number  of  the  Indian  schools  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  H.  B.  Peairs  organized  reading  circles  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  books  on  school  sanitation,  modern  peda- 
gogics and  general  culture  were  read  by  the  members  of  these  readiug 
circles  with  great  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  much  profit  to  their 
respective  schools.  This  movement  is  the  more  gratifying  since  it  is 
wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  It  furnishes  proof  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  Indian  schools  many  employees  whose  pro- 
fessional conscience  and  philanthropic  fervor  prompt  them  to  increase 
their  efficiency  by  adding  to  their  resources  and  by  cultivating  their  own 
powers. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Government 
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to  stimulate  membership  in  this  desirable  movement  by  granting  a  slight 
annual  increase  of  salary  to  members  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  pass 
satisfactory  examinations;  but  I  hesitate  to  make  this  recommendation 
for  fear  of  making  membership  more  or  less  perfunctory,  and  thereby 
depriving  it  of  its  chief  value  both  to  the  members  and  to  the  school 
service.  I  have  little  doubt  that  even  material  reward  in  some  shape 
will  come  sooner  or  later  to  workers  whose  earnestness  prompts  them 
to  similar  efforts  for  self-improvement;  but  so  far  as  the  school  service 
is  concerned  this  reward  should  come  not  because  of  membership  in 
the  reading  circle  but  because  of  whatever  increased  efficiency  these 
members  may  bring  to  their  work,  and  the  annual  examination  could 
scarcely  decide  such  a  question. 

Since  the  promotion  of  Superintendent  Peairs  to  a  supervisorship, 
the  direction  of  the  reading-circle  work  Jias  been  undertaken  by  Supt. 
John  Fliun,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  The  books  selected  for  the 
current  year  are:  First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Mills  and  Shaw; 
Principles  of  Education,  Beinhart;  School  Hygiene,  Groff;  FroebeFs 
Education  of  Man,  Appleton  &  Co.;  McMurry's  General  Method, 
McMurry;  How  to  Conduct  Recitations,  McMurry. 

The  thoughtful  perusal  of  these  will  redound  not  only  to  the  great 
enjoyment  and  gain  in  efficiency  and  resources  on  the  part  of  members, 
but  will  indirectly  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  children  in  their 
charge. 

STUDY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  at  summer  institutes,  a  number 
of  teachers  have  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Indians  upon  their  reservations,  acquainting  themselves  with  the  home 
environment  of  the  children,  as  well  as  with  the  habits,  customs,  ideals, 
and  in  a  measure  even  with  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Beneficial 
effects  of  this  can  not  fail  to  become  prominent  in  due  time. 

It  will  place  the  teachers  into  sympathetic  relation  with  the  parents; 
it  will  bring  to  them  the  conviction  that  in  many  respects  the  lower 
civilization  of  the  Indian  is  merely  a  different  civilization;  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  standard  of  morality  the  Indian  is  not  less  moral  than 
his  white  brother;  that  he  strives  and  loves  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  devotion  to  duty;  that  similar  hope  and  reverence  fill  his  heart  in 
prayer;  that  the  central  problem  of  Indian  education  is  not  so  much 
the  development  in  him  of  new  and  better  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
as  it  is  to  afford  him  new  light  concerning  the  realities  of  life  and  to 
place  these  qualities  in  the  service  of  new  and  broader  purposes. 

It  will  enable  the  teachers  to  connect  intelligently  and  fruitfully  with 
the  previous  experience  of  the  children  the  new  knowledge  and  skill 
which  it  is  their  business  to  impart  to  them — to  teach  Indian  youth  the 
love  and  service  of  new  ideals  without  filling  their  hearts  with  self- 
J  debasing  contumely  for  loved  ones  who  still  linger  with  the  ideals  they 

^  may  have  left  behind.    It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  them  "to  kill 

I  the  Indian  in  order  to  save  the  man,"  but  they  will  learn  the  art  of 

directing,  through  processes  of  natural,  healthy  growth  and  develop- 
I  ment  and  without  loss  of  vitality,  whatever  is  manly  and  womanly  in 

i  the  Indian  into  new  channels  of  aspiration.    The  more  the  teacher  of 

i  Indiau  youth  can  render  himself  familiar  with  whatever  there  may  be 

in  Indian  character  and  Indian  life  that  is  high  and  noble  and  good, 
the  more  successful  will  he  be  in  fostering  these  seeds  of  high  charac- 
ter in  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  in  leading  them  to  vigorous 
germination  and  development  into  the  light  of  the  new  civilization. 
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SANITATION. 

Thanks  to  your  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction,  there  has  been 
steady  and  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  our  schools.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done  at  the  older  plants,  yet  comparatively  few  schools 
remain  in  which  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  closet  accommodations  are 
not  reasonably  satisfactory;  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  these 
influences  are  excellent  is  steadily  increasing.  The  poisonous  and  dan- 
gerous kerosene  lamp  is  rapidly  yielding  at  the  larger  institutions  to 
electric  lighting.  With  reference  to  its  possible  future  introduction  in 
smaller  schools,  a  gasoline  gas  plant  with  Wellsbach  burners  has  been 
established  at  the  Pipestone  school,  and  is  giving  satisfaction.  In  the 
new  schools  in  process  of  erection  satisfactory  hygienic  methods  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  have  been  adopted,  and  in  the  older  plants  improve- 
ments in  these  matters  are  made  as  fast  as  the  energy  of  agents  and 
superintendents  and  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
Office  by  Congress  permit. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  bathing  and  lavatory  facilities.  The  old, 
unsightly,  and  unhygienic  bath  tub,  wasteful  of  water  and  productive 
of  indolence  and  dirt,  is  steadily  yielding  to  the  neat  and  cleanly  rain 
bath1  and  shower  bath,  favorable  to  frequent  and  thorough  bathing 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  water  and  space.  In  the  lava- 
tories the  antiquated,  unsightly,  and  filthy  wash  basin  is  making  room 
for  cleaner  methods,  affording  opportunities  for  washing  in  sufficiently 
ample  streams  of  running  water.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  the 
individual  towel,  comb,  hairbrush,  and  toothbrush  have  displaced  the 
social  use  of  these  toilet  articles.  Wherever  the  roller  towel  still  lin- 
gers I  find  that  as  a  rule  its  use  can  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  energy 
or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  controlling  officials. 


1  Superintendent  A.  H.  Viets,  of  the  Cheyenne  school,  in  his  instructive  lessons  on 
school  sanitation  before  the  summer  institutes,  describes  the  rain  bath  or  ring  bath 
as  follows : 

"The  water  is  heated  by  the  ordinary  ' circulating  boiler.'  This  and  the  heater 
may  be  located  directly  in  the  bathroom,  as  it  is  in  our  boys'  bathroom,  or  both 
'heater'  and  'boiler'  may  be  in  an  adjoining  room,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  our  girls' 
bathroom.  There  seems  to  be  little  choice  as  to  the  location.  In  both  cases  the 
arrangement  gives  eminent  satisfaction.  Wherever  they  are  the  cold-water  pipe  and 
the  hot- water  pipe  must  meet  at  some  place  within  the  bathroom,  so  as  to  allow  the 
attendant  to  temper  the  water  without  leaving  the  room.  This  tempering  is  done 
by  opening  both  the  cold  and  hot  water  pipes  at  once,  only  a  little  way  at  first,  but 
whatever  amount  of  water  you  let  in  you  must  start  both  streams  at  once.  Of  two 
columns  of  water,  one  at  rest  and  the  other  in  motion,  the  one  at  rest  must  have 
greater  pressure  than  the  other  in  order  to  force  an  intermixture.  You  can  change 
the  amount  passing  through  each  pipe,  if  you  do  not  entirely  stop  the  now,  but  if 
by  chance  the  flow  of  one  pipe  is  stopped,  then  you  .must  stop  the  other  and  start 
them  again  together.  This  tempering  at  first  takes  some  little  time  and  patience, 
but  the  experience  of  two  or  three  bathing  days  renders  the  astute  attendant  very 
expert,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  both  of  our  regular  attendants,  it  takes  but  a  moment 
or  two  to  get  the  water  to  a  satisfactory  temperature ;  never  now  so  much  as  five 
minutes.  Within  each  'stall'  is  a  globe  valve,  which  controls  the  flow  of  the  water 
in  the  ring.  Tho  bather  should  bo  instructed  to  open  this  valve  but  little  at  first,  as 
the  shock  of  the  impact  of  the  water  at  full  pressure  is  not  pleasant  at  first,  but  soon 
it  becomes  the  height  of  luxury.  Each  '  stall'  is  supplied  with  a  soap  dish  and  each 
child  with  a  wash  cloth — never  a  sponge.  By  the  side  of  each  l stall'  door  are  three 
wardrobe  hooks.  Upon  these  the  towel  and  change  of  clothing  are  hung,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  child  simply  by  opening  the  door  slightly.  The  main  dram  should 
extend  the  entire  width  of  the  six  stalls  and  bo  as  wide  as  tho  stalls  are  deep.  In 
front  of  the  doors  should  be  a  small  trough  drain  to  receive  the  water  that  forces 
itself  through  the  spaces  around  the  doors,  and  should  connect  with  the  main  drain 
at  the  lower  end.  The  rack  of  slats  upon  which  the  bather  stands  rests  upon  slats 
at  the  bottom  of  the  partitions,  and  are  movable.    The  whole  thing  should  be  lined 
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In  the  dormitories  matrons  are  rapidly  learning  to  place  the  beds  in 
snch  a  way  that  the  walls  and  corners  of  the  room  are  free  and  the 
heads  of  the  children  near  the  central  portion  of  the  room.  They  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  airing  dormitories  by  drop- 
ping the  top  sashes,  rather  than  by  raising  the  lower  sashes,  and  the 
desirability  of  flooding  the  sleeping  rooms  with  sunlight,  whenever  the 
weather  and  the  position  of  the  sun  permits. 

On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  schoolrooms  in  the  older  plants.  The 
various  simple  devices  that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  teachers, 
affording  at  least  partial  relief  in  these  matters,  seem  to  be  strangely 
neglected  by  them.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing  year  all  the 
class-room  teachers  will  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  their  first  and 
foremost  duty  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children ;  that  bad  air  and  improper  lighting 
not  only  impair  the  health  of  the  children,  but  their  mental  and  moral 
vigor.  It  is  a  characteristic  commentary  upon  prevailing  methods  of 
teaching  to  step  into  an  ill-ventilated  and  ill-lighted  schoolroom  at  an 
hour  when  pupils  recite  a  carefully  memorized  text-book  lesson  on  one 
of  these  topics. 

Comparatively  little  progress,  too,  has  been  made  in  the  management 
of  kitchen  and  dining  room  with  reference  to  screening  them  against 
flies.  In  spite  of  repeated  directions  from  this  office,  I  still  find  in  many 
of  the  schools  the  screening  very  injudiciously  managed.  For  obvious 
reasons,  in  screening  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  provision  should  be 
made  not  only  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  flies,  but  also  for  affordiug 
a  means  of  escape  to  such  as  will  unavoidably  enter.  This  can  be 
secured  in  the  case  of  half  screening  by  placing  the  half  screen  outside 
of  the  sashes,  leaving  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  space  at  the  top  of  the 
screen  between  the  screen  and  the  upper  sash  for  flies  to  crawl  out,. and 


with  zinc  and  well  painted.  Each  window  is  supplied  with  a  rubber  curtain.  Thus 
you  see  a  bath  can  be  taken  in  privacy  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  drop  of  water  that 
has  been  once  used  upon  a  child  can  by  any  possible  chance  be  used  again,  either 
upon  that  child  or  any  other.  That  the  stalls  may  be  used  as  dressing  rooms  is 
obvious.  Here  we  have  a  system  that  can,  in  case  of  the  lack  of  necessary  funds,  be 
put  in  at  a  smaller  cost  than  any  other  jet-— one  that  is  susceptible  of  infinite  exten- 
sion and  elaboration. 

"From  all  this  you  will  observe  that  this  bath  system  has  at  least  two  merits: 
First,  it  renders  privacy  in  bathing  possible  without  extra  trouble  and  expense; 
second,  it  renders  tilth  and  the  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  contagion  impossible, 
be  the  attendant  ever  so  careless  and  indolent.  Think  for  a  moment  just  what  this 
means  to  superintendents^  and  matrons  alike.  The  bathing  call  is  sounded;  you 
know  that  everything  is  ready.  Why  do  you  know  this?  Because  it  is  easier  for 
the  attendant  to  have  things  right  than  it  is  to  have  them  wrong.  You  know  that 
no  healthy  child  can  be  inoculated  with  some  virulent  disease.  Why  do  you  know 
this?  Because  water  once  used  can  not  be  used  again.  You  know  that  no  one  can 
enter  a  filthy  bath.  Why?  Because  the  bath  can  not  be  left  in  a  filthy  condition. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  bathing  personally  or  to 
trust  to  the  ordinary  employees  can  fully  realize  the  load  of  responsibility  that  is 
lifted  every  bath  day  from  the  mind  of  a  conscientious  but  powerless  superintendent 
or  matron. 

"The  essential  parts  of  this  system  are  of  necessity  inexpensive.  The  room  you 
must  have  in  any  case.  You  must  have  some  way  of  heating  the  water.  The  tubs 
must,  in  the  interest  of  decency,  be  in  separate  stalls.  There  must  be  suitable 
drainage  in  each  case;  hence  the  only  just  comparison  as  to  cost  is  between  the  cost 
of  the  rings  and  the  tubs  only ;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  five  good  rings  will  not 
cost  as  much  as  one  good  bath  tub,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  water  used  in 
each  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  when  you  see  the  system  at  work.  To  those  who 
can  not,  for  any  reason,  witness  the  workings  I  will  say  that  in  treating  myself  to  a 
good  bath,  shower  and  all,  I  seldom  use  more  than  one  bucket  of  water,  and  never 
two  buckets." 
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by  drawing  down  over  the  upper  sash  the  opaque  shade.  In  the  case 
of  full  •screening  outside  of  both  sashes  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
leaving  at  the  top  of  the  wire  cloth  an  open  space  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  flies,  naturally  crawling  upward  in  search  of  light,  will 
avail  themselves  of  these  openings  and  be  trapped  out  of  the  room. 

ORNAMENTATION. 

Yery  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools  in  the  ornamentation  of  class  rooms,  dormitories,  and  dining 
rooms.  The  greatest  success,  as  might  be  surmised,  is  achieved  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  the  small  dormitory  rooms  occupied  by  a  few 
boys  or  girls,  where  individual  taste  and  self-gratification  find  a  favor- 
able field  at  the  expense  of  comparatively  little  effort. 

In  larger  dormitories  these  attempts  for  ornamentation,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  met  with  many  difficulties.  In  some  instances  where  such 
ornamentation  was  left  to  the  individual  children  the  results  were  whim- 
sical, fragmentary,  and  far  from  gratifying.  The  greater  number  of  the 
matrons,  however,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  summer  institutes,  have 
acquired  the  art  of  social  ornamentation  in  these  social  dormitories.  A 
committee  of  children  is  appointed  for  a  given  period  to  take  charge  of 
this  matter  under  the  guidance  of  a  matron  or  assistant  matron.  The 
material  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  is  used  in  accordance  with  a 
unified  plan  and  adds  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  room  as  a  whole. 
Children,  I  am  assured  by  some  of  the  matrons,  are  greatly  improved 
by  these  silent  prayers  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  kindly  good  will  which 
greet  them  in  the  morning  and  bid  them  "good  night"  in  the  evening. 
They  are  said  to  be  more  orderly,  more  kindly  disposed  to  each  other, 
and  to  sleep  more  peacefully,  all  of  which  can  not  fail  to  have  a  perma- 
nently good  effect  upon  their  physical  and  moral  welfare. 

The  same  device  of  social  ornamentation  has  had  similarly  good 
effects  in  dining  rooms  and  class  rooms.  In  the  dining  room  such  orna- 
mentation has  softened  the  manners  of  the  children  and  rendered  them 
more  cleanly  and  less  greedy,  and  in  the  class  room  it  has  lightened 
their  tasks  and  enhanced  their  interest.  In  a  number  of  schools  these 
efforts  have  been  extended  to  the  schpol  grounds,  and  the  children  are 
learning,  under  the  guidance  of  thoughtful  teachers,  to  care  for  artistic 
patches  of  lawn  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  to  find  joy  in  the  culture  of 
gracefully  arranged  ornamental  trees  and  vines. 

In  some  instances,  however,  in  dormitories,  the  desire  to  ornament 
has  been  pushed  unwisely  and  to  the  prejudice  of  sanitation.  In  sev- 
eral schools  I  found  the  upper  sashes  of  dormitory  windows  covered 
with  opaque  shades,  practically  immovable  curtains  and  lambrequins. 
They  looked  very  pretty,  it  is  true,  but  they  excluded  sunshine  and  air, 
both  of  which  are  so  essential  in  dormitory  sanitation.  The  only  admis- 
sible ornament  in  such  cases  is  a  simple  sash  curtain  for  the  lower  sash. 

I  trust  this  good  work  will  go  on  until  every  Indian  school  in  the 
service  shall  have  come  under  the  benign  influence  of  an  intelligent 
love  and  nurture  of  the  beautiful. 

COMPACTNESS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

There  has  been  some  gain  in  the  compactness  of  organization  Oi  the 
Indian  school  service  as  a  whole.  Day  schools  and  reservation  board- 
ing schools  are  beginning  to  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts,  not  only  to 
prepare  pupils  for  transfer  to  advanced  schools,  but  also  in  inducing  on 
the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  a  desire  for  such  transfer.    As  a  result 
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of  this  commendable  spirit,  the  attendance  at  nonreservation  schools 
has  been  considerably  increased  daring  the  past  year.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools.  This  decrease,  however,  is  not  a  sign  either  of 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  nor  of  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  school  officials.  It  is  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
new  and  correct  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  make  the  necessary  trans- 
fers to  nonreservation  schools. 

Formerly  reservation  boarding  schools  were  inclined  to  be  hostile  to 
such  transfers  and  to  retain  older  pupils  who  could  be  of  service  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shops,  or  in  domestic  industries  as  helpers.  Already  this 
loss  of  attendance  is  beginning  to  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  more 
rapid  enrollment  of  smaller  children  from  the  reservations.  It  will,  how- 
ever, become  necessary  for  the  Department  to  allow  these  reservation 
schools  a  greater  number  of  paid  Indian  assistants  in  the  domestic  and 
other  industries  in  order  to  recoup  them  for  the  loss  of  the  help  which 
they  have  had  heretofore  from  older  children  who  now  are  transferred. 

Another  gratifying  result  of  this  increasing  compactness  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Indian  school  service  as  a  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  efficiency  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  day  schools.  The 
increased  facilities  that  are  being  afforded  to  these  schools  in  provision 
for  more  systematic  training  in  domestic  industries  for  the  girls  and  for 
lighter  forms  of  shop  work  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  for  gardening,  and 
the  better  opportunities  afforded  to  teachers  and  housekeepers  in  the 
ampler  provisions  for  making  these  schools  models  of  simple  and  effect- 
ive housekeeping  are  bearing  good  fruit.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  environment  of  the  day  school  is  not  favorable  to  the 
ready  acquisition  of  the  English  idiom  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but 
this  is  amply  compensated  by  its  influence  upon  the  Indian  civilization 
within  its  reach.  By  its  example  and  by  the  training  it  gives  to  the 
children  it  inclines  the  older  Indians  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  better 
ways  of  living,  stimulates  in  the  children  a  desire  to  seek  wider  and 
better  facilities  for  education  in  boarding  schools  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools,  and  does  away  slowly  but  surely  with  the  opposition  of 
parents  to  the  transfer  of  their  children  to  these  more  advanced  schools. 

In  a  number  of  instances  day-school  teachers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission  afforded  them  by  the  Indian  Office  to  spend  a  portion 
of  the  day  with  adult  Indians,  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  daily  life  aud  to  some  extent  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
I  am  told  that  this  practice,  far  from  interfering  with  the  progress  of 
the  children,  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  school  work,  due 
chiefly  to  the  more  active  sympathy  with  this  work  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  children  had  less  oppor- 
tunity to  become  weary  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gain  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  in  the 
compactness  of  inner  organization  in  boarding  schools,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  A  thoroughly  vital  and 
effective  organization  of  such  schools  demands  that  the  head  of  each 
department  be  accorded  full  authority  under  the  superintendent  over 
the  affairs  of  his  department.  The  chief  matron  should  control  the 
work  in  all  the  dormitories,  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and 
other  features  of  domestic  affairs  of  the  school.  The  principal  teacher 
should  have  equal  authority  in  his  department.  The  physician  should 
have  the  full  responsibility  of  making  periodic  inspections  of  the  schools 
with  reference  to  its  sanitary  condition,  should  be  held  to  make  weekly 
reports  thereon,  and  to  oversee  whatever  work  is  done  in  obedience  to 
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such  recommendations.  There  should  be  a  common  head  controlling 
and  thereby  unifying  the  mechanic  industries  and  another  for  the 
agricultural  industries. 

Other  employees  in  charge  of  subdivisions  of  work  should  enjoy 
under  their  respective  chiefs  authority  corresponding  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. Thus,  the  cook  should  fully  control  all  and  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  all  that  pertains  to  her  work,  making  weekly  reports  as  to  its 
condition  and  needs  to  the  matron.  The  same  holds  true  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  matron's  service.  Similarly  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
harness  maker,  etc.,  should  beheld  responsible  for  whatever  work  comes 
within  their  departments,  should  make  periodic  inspections  of  the  plant 
and  its  equipment  with  reference  to  matters  pertaining  to  their  work, 
and  make  corresponding  reports  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  their 
departments  to  their  respective  chiefs. 

I  regret  to  repeat  that  in  these  matters  some  of  our  schools  have 
not  made  satisfactory  progress.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  in  most 
instances  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  causes  of  delay,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  coming  year  will  secure  fuller  success  in  this 
direction. 

Persons  familiar  with  institutional  work  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  a  school  is  measured  by  its  compact- 
ness of  organization,  other  things  being  equal,  and  that  looseness  in 
any  particular  entails  serious  loss  of  energy  and  the  danger  of  serious 
lack  of  harmony  among  employees. 

ORGANIC  CONNECTION   OF   THE   INDUSTRIAL,  AND   CLASS-ROOM  WORK. 

There  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  my  efforts  to  secure  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  industrial  and  class-room  work.  Courses  of  study  in 
schools  generally  place,  in  their  language  work,  almost  exclusive  stress 
upon  literary  training,  neglecting  to  a  large  extent  training  in  industrial 
efficiency.  This  may  be  justifiable  in  schools  for  the  children  of  more  or 
less  cultured  communities,  where  environment  not  only  directs  the 
child's  attention  more  or  less  forcibly  to  the  necessity  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  leads  him  to  acquire  more  or  less  industrial  skill  by  mere 
contact,  but  also  stimulates  literary  tastes  and  affords  leisure  for  their 
cultivation.  In  Indian  schools,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The 
domestic  and  social  environment  of  the  child  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  industrial  needs  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  nor  do  they 
afford  food  to  the  literary  acquirements  of  Indian  youth. 

Of  course  literary  acquirements  are  desirable,  but  literature  presup- 
poses, on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  leisure  and  a  civilization  more  or 
less  firmly  founded  on  industrial  efficiency,  both  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals and  communities.  The  primary  aim  of  Indian  education,  therefore, 
should  be  to  secure  this  industrial  foundation  in  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
Literary  training  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  need  it  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed for  this  reason ;  but  it  should  be  throughout  in  the  service  of  the 
respectively  fundamental  aim  of  securing  industrial  fervor  and  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Similarly  in  their  mathematical  work,  courses  of  study  in  schools 
generally,  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  discuss  here,  are  based 
largely  upon  the  commercial  needs  of  civilized  communities.  This,  too, 
brings  little  help  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  whose  commercial 
needs  are  so  limited  that  they  appear  almost  to  be  nil.  Again,  the 
broader  commercial  needs  of  civilized  communities  are  based  upon  their 
industrial  development.    In  Indian  civilization  this  industrial  develop- 
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ment  is  lacking.  Indian  education,  therefore,  should  lay  stress  upon 
those  phases  of  mathematical  work  which  are  required  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  industrial  basis  for  subsequent  commercial  expansion. 

The  language  work  of  Indian  schools,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  child's  school  life,  should  at  every  point  rest  upon  his 
industrial  interests  and  needs.  The  words  with  which  he  deals,  the 
sentences  which  he  frames,  the  themes  on  which  he  writes,  should  be 
related  to  his  industrial  environment,  to  the  benefits  which  he  derives 
from  this  environment,  and  to  the  duties  he  owes  thereto.  Children 
should  deal  in  their  English  speech — new  to  the  great  majority  of  them— 
with  the  new  things  of  their  environment,  in  dormitory,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  in  the  garden,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  shop's.  The  class-room 
teachers  should  inform  themselves  minutely  concerning  these  things, 
their  uses,  their  treatment,  and  their  literature.  This  will  enable  them 
in  a  large  measure  to  idealize  the  new  industrial  pursuits  that  come  to 
the  children,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  broader  literature  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Whatever  the  school  does  in  nature  study  and  geography  should  be 
similarly  related  to  plants,  animals,  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
and  to  natural  products  that  play  a  part  in  the  new  and  immediate 
environment  of  the  child.  Thus  alone  can  the  teachers  secure  genuine 
spontaneous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  lead  them  to 
profitable  subsequent  study  of  scientific  truth.  The  school  can  lead  the 
child  easily  from  interest  in  tools  to  an  interest  in  iron,  in  the  processes 
from  which  the  iron  is  obtained  out  of  its  ores,  in  the  mines  which  yield 
the  ore,  and  in  the  various  geographical  and  scientific  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  whereas  the  reverse  of  this  process  is  of  necessity 
uninteresting,  difficult,  and  therefore  barren  of  results. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  that  deal  directly  with  industrial 
pursuits  are  geometry  or  form  study  and  drawing.  Every  industrial 
activity  which  involves  the  fashioning  of  material  for  the  purposes  of 
civilized  life  involves  the  study  of  corresponding  form  relations  and  the 
subsequent  drawing  of  the  desired  article  out  of  suitable  material,  with 
the  help  of  suitable  tools.  Thus,  the  shoemaker  draws  the  shoe,  with 
the  help  of  his  tools,  out  of  leather;  the  blacksmith  draws  the  horse- 
shoe out  of  iron ;  the  builder  draws  his  house  out  of  stone  or  wood,  etc. 
In  this  sense  the  use  of  kindergarten  material  in  primary  work,  the  use 
of  cardboard  and  wood  in  sloyd  and  even  in  advanced  manual  train- 
ing come  properly  under  the  head  of  geometry  and  drawing  in  the 
schoolroom. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Indian  schools  are  concerned,  the  relega- 
tion of  form  work  or  geometry  and  drawing  to  an  advanced  course  is  a 
serious  error.  Form  lessons  and  drawing,  built  on  the  suggestions  of 
the  language  syllabus,  pages  37-41,  should  occupy  in  the  Indian  schools 
much  of  the  time  now  given  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  to  arith- 
metic, which  more  properly  belongs  to  advanced  grades. 

Drawing,  too,  should  enter  largely  into  language  work.  The  child 
can  much  more  intelligently  and  clearly  state  what  he  has  noticed  or 
knows  about  a  hammer  or  a  house,  a  tree  or  a  horse,  in  simple  outline 
sketches  than  in  words,  more  especially  in  an  Indian  school,  where  the 
words  are  themselves  so  new  and  strange  to  the  children.  An  essay 
fashioned  in  clay,  cut  from  cardboard,  or  drawn  in  simple  outline  on 
paper,  on  "What  I  know  of  a  spoon,"  will,  indeed,  help  the  Indian 
child  very  much  in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  idiom  in  his  or  the 
teacher's  efforts  to  translate  the  sketch  into  English  speech.    What  is 
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said  here  of  descriptive  drawing  applies  with  equal  force  to  narrative 
or  story  drawing,  which  naturally  precedes  with  the  Indian  child  the 
telling  and  writing  of  stories.  Teachers  who  in  these  matters  have 
followed  my  suggestions  have  invariably  attained  gratifying  success. 

It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  note  that  a  few  teachers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  great  practical  value  of  familiarity  with  physical  and  chem- 
ical phenomena  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  spirit  and  in  the 
intelligent  control  of  industrial  material  and  processes  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  physics  and  chemistry 
of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  or  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  or  farm  and  garden,  are  infinitely  more  valuable,  as  well  as  more 
interesting  and  educationally  developing,  to  the  Indian  girls  and  boys, 
than  the  antiquated  spelling  torments  and  inanities  of  grammar  which 
find  it  so  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  the  little  red  sufferers. 

Fortunately  the  adequate  consideration  of  physical  and  chemical 
laws  in  our  schools  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  shown.  A  few  pieces  of  apparatus  may  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, but  all  the  rest  can  be  furnished  by  the  manual  training  rooms 
and  workshops. 

COMMON-SENSE  METHODS. 

Another  consideration  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  by  teachers  in  the  Indian-school  service  is 
the  necessity  of  basing  all  written  work  in  language  and  arithmetic 
upon  conversational  or  oral  work,  and  the  relatively  greater  importance 
of  teaching  the  child  to  speak  English  as  compared  with  the  desirability 
of  teaching  him  to  write  English.  Even  in  civilization  the  occasions 
for  using  oral  speech  are  a  hundred  times  more  numerous  than  those  for 
using  written  speech,  and  in  practical  everyday  life  the  ability  to  talk 
on  one's  feet  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  ability  to  write  at  one's  seat. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  child  is  not  to  be  taught  to  write,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  he  will  become  less  proficient  in  writing  if  in  language 
teaching  the  main  stress  is  placed  upon  oral  work.  On  the  contrary, 
the  experience  of  those  of  our  teachers  who  have  followed  these  sug- 
gestions shows  that  children  who  control  oral  speech  acquire  skill  in 
writing  with  much  less  effort  and  much  more  satisfactorily. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  arithmetic.  The  fundamental  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  mental  control  of  number  relations  in  oral 
work.  This  mental  control  in  oral  work  represents  99  per  cent  of  the 
occasions  in  practical  life  when  the  Indian  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
use  of  his  arithmetical  knowledge  and  skill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
furnishes  a  firm  and  secure  basis  on  which  the  child  can  acquire  in 
comparatively  little  time  and  with  comparatively  little  effort  full  and 
ready  control  of  the  methods  and  devices  of  written  arithmetic. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  these  and  other  similar  matters 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  are  being  more  and  more 
generally  understood  and  practiced  by  our  teachers,  and  that  common- 
sense  methods  with  their  solid  and  permanent  results  are  steadily  driv- 
ing from  the  field  merely  conventional  classroom  traditions  with  their 
vapory  and  fleeting  outcome. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  TIME  TABLES. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  there  has  been  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  adaption  of  courses  of  study  and 
time  tables  to  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  children.    The 
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greatest  of  these  difficulties  is  the  tendency  of  schools  to  fall  into  rou- 
tine and  to  take  their  criteria  in  these  matters  from  considerations  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  which  is  easy,  rather  than  from  the  shifting 
considerations  of  local  conditions  and  needs,  which  is  difficult.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  count  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  divide  the  time  at 
the  daily  disposal  of  the  children  for  class-rftom  work  by  this  number, 
and  then  to  bring  each  subject  each  day  for  the  very  limited  period  of 
ten  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  pernicious  character  of  such  mode  of  procedure  is  almost  self- 
evident.  The  children  are  rushed  daily  through  a  series  of  subjects  of 
instruction.  The  interest  of  "getting  through"  is  so  intense  that  it 
overshadows  all  natural  interests  in  the  work  in  hand.  The  child  is 
rushed  from  subject  to  subject  and  from  interest  to  interest,  and  in  his 
consequent  bewilderment  he  becomes  indifferent  to  all  but  the  merest 
routine  features  of  the  work.  There  is  no  time  for  instruction,  for  the 
clearing  up  of  doubt,  for  relating  new  points  with  the  child's  experience, 
for  applying  them  to  the  many  practical  concerns  of  life,  for  connecting 
them  with  what  may  have  gone  before  or  with  other  related  subjects. 
There  id  time  only  for  hasty  "hearing  of  recitations"  and  hasty  assign- 
ing of  the  "next  lesson."  In  due  time  each  subject  stands  in  the 
child's  memory  in  hopeless  isolation,  divorced  from  all  else  in  the  child's 
experience,  holding  no  place  in  his  joys  and  hopes,  a  thing  to  be  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  the  recitation  is  over,  and  to  be  forgotten  when  school 
days  come  to  a  close.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  many  instances  when 
the  child  leaves  the  school  the  things  he  takes  with  him  to  help  him  in 
his  practical  life  are  not  traceable  to  the  class  room,  but  rather  to  other 
influences. 

In  the  framing  of  time  tables  the  school  should  divide  up  subjects 
of  instruction  over  a  larger  period  than  a  day,  more  particularly  in  the 
Indian  schools,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  child  has  only  half  the  day  for 
class  room  work.  The  school  should  consider  the  relative  values  of 
instruction  with  reference  to  the  child  as  well  as  with  reference  to  each 
other.  It  should  take  into  account  the  relative  difficulties  for  master- 
ing the  lessons  on  the  part  of  the  children.  It  should  make  for  inten- 
sity of  instruction  and  permanence  of  results  rather  than  for  "getting 
over  the  ground."  It  should  assign  to  each  lesson  sufficient  time  to 
enable  it  to  secure  and  foster  spontaneous  interest  in  the  points  of  the 
lesson  and  a  vital  connection  of  new  knowledge  and  skill  with  previous 
gains  in  this  direction  and  with  the  practical  life  of  the  child. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  give  a  favorable  report  concerning  the 
development  of  the  manual-training  movement  in  the  Indian  schools  as 
a  whole.  A  few  schools  are  doing  creditable  work  in  this  direction,  but 
in  the  majority  of  schools,  even  where  manual-training  teachers  have 
been  employed,  results  are  quite  meager.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  lack 
of  facilities  at  the  schools  themselves  for  systematic  manual-training 
work,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  failure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  secure  eligibles  for  this  important  branch  of  the  Indian-school 
work.  The  former  obstacle,  thanks  to  your  enlightened  view  of  the 
importance  of  manual  training,  is  being  overcome  as  fast  as  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office  may  permit.  The  failure  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  furnish  satisfactory  eligibles  can,  how- 
ever,* be  overcome  only  by  making  the  position  more  lucrative  than  is 
the  case  now.  Well-equipped  manual-training  teachers  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  knowledge  and  skill,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  serv- 
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ices  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  them  better  inducements  to  enter  the 
Indian  service  than  have  been  offered  heretofore. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  can  not  be  overestimated,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  office  in  creating  this  position,  among  other 
duties,  to  intrust  to  the  manual-training  teacher  the  supervision  of  all 
the  mechanical  industries  *of  the  school,  partly  in  order  to  render  the 
work  of  these  industries  more  systematically  educative  and  partly  in 
order  to  bring  about  in  a  mutually  methodical  and  effective  way  much- 
needed  organic  connection  between  the  class-room  work  and  the 
mechanic  industries.  Without  such  supervision  and  direction  the 
mechanic  industries  will  rarely  rise  above  the  dignity  of  shops.  Their 
chief  aim  will  be  to  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of  the  school.  To  these 
the  educational  features  of  the  respective  industries  will  ever  be  more 
or  less  subordinated.  The  Indian  boys  detailed  into  the  shops  will 
remain  mere  apprentices,  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  students  of  their 
trades. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  school  shops 
be  made  self-sustaining  by  turning  out  serviceable  work  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  in  doing  this  it  should  never  be  forgotton  that  their  chief 
purpose  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  educational  features  of  their  work, 
which  iinx>ly  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  all  that  is  done  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  his  thoughtful  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  work, 
and  a  constant  underlying  purpose  to  save  time  and  material  through 
greater  skill  and  new  mechanic  devices. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  work  done  by  the  schools  in  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising.  I  find  that  the  best  farmers  are  turned  out  by 
schools  whose  acreage,  while  ample,  is  sufficiently  limited  to  afford  time 
and  facilities  for  instruction  and  experimental  work,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  the  study  of  agriculture  an  excessive  acreage  of  land 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  a  school  from  an  educational  point 
of  view. 

GRADATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Superintendents  and  agents,  I  find,  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  purpose 
of  the  Indian  Office  with  reference  to  the  gradation  of  teachers  in  the 
respective  schools.  The  Indian  Office  grades  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
their  experience,  devotion,  and  efficiency.  Quite  a  number  of  the  super- 
intendents and  agents,  however,  still  seem  to  labor  under  the  error  that 
the  grading  of  the  teacher  has  reference  to  the  grading  of  the  children 
in  their  schools.  This  leads  them  to  assign  the  teacher  with  the  lowest 
salary  to  beginners  and  the  teacher  with  the  highest  salary  to  the  most 
advanced  grade,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  children  or  of  the  expe- 
rience and  specific  abilities  of  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  to  correct  this  erroneous  practice  will 
before  long  be  crowned  with  full  success;  and  that  superintendents  aud 
agents  generally  will  learn  to  assign  teachers  with  reference  to  their 
specific  abilities  and  the  needs  of  the  children,  irrespective  of  the  salary 
they  receive,  which  is  a  reward  for  earnest  and  successful  work,  and 
has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  grade  in  which  they  teach.  The 
teacher  of  a  more  advanced  grade  in  an  Indian  school  needs  neither 
more  knowledge  nor  more  general  culture  than  the  teacher  of  begin- 
ners. Indeed,  if  there  is  any  difference,  tact  and  experience  and  broad 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  possibly  of  more  importance  in 
the  primary  than  in  the  grammar  grades. 
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TRANSFERS. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  tentative  experiments  made  with 
reference  to  the  system  of  transfers  of  children  from  Indian  reservation 
day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools  to  nonreservatiou  schools, 
as  well  as  from  nonreservation  schools  of  Class  I  to  nonreservation 
schools  of  Class  II,  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  a  more 
stringent  execution  of  the  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  on  March 
7  of  last  year.  Much  benefit  will  come  to  the  Indian  school  service  in 
this  important  matter  from  the  abrogation  of  the  clumsy  and  expensive 
ways  of  collecting  pupils  through  agents  of  rival  boarding  schools  and 
from  a  systematic  observation  of  the  climatic  and  personal  needs  of 
the  children  to  be  transferred. 

COMPULSORY  MEASURES. 

On  the  whole,  opposition  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  being  steadily  overcome.  School  attendance  keeps  pace  fairly 
well  with  increased  and  improved  facilities  for  the  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  children;  the  transfer  of  children  away  from  reservations 
to  industrial  training  schools  meets  with  decreasing  opposition,  and  in 
many  instances  is  even  sought  by  more  intelligent  parents.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  localities  in  which  now  and  then  the  conservative  elements, 
under  the  leadership  of  medicine  men  and  chiefs,  antagonize  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  In  a  fewinstances, 
too,  this  tendency  is  fostered  by  unscrupulous  white  men,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  gain,  seek  to  cajole  the  Indians  by  encouraging  them  in  false 
views. 

More  particularly,  where  Indians  have  been  allotted  and  have 
acquired  citizenship,  designing  demagogues  teach  them  not  infre- 
quently to  appeal  to  local  courts  in  order  to  prevent  the  "abduction" 
of  their  children  to  Indian  schools  or  to  compel  their  return  therefrom. 
While,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  development  of  the  full  cousent  of 
the  Indians  to  the  education  of  their  children  might  be  left  to  a  natural 
course  of  healthy  development,  it  would  seem  necessary  in  a  number  of 
instances  that  some  sort  of  compulsion  be  devised  for  their  protection 
against  designing  conservatives  in  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  against 
evil-intentioned  demagogues  among  their  white  neighbors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  at  its  ensuing  session  will  empower  the  Indian 
Office  to  afford  such  protection  in  all  cases  where  it  may  become  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

WHITE  INDIANS. 

Inspecting  officials  are  frequently  embarrassed  on  visiting  boarding 
schools  by  the  discovery  that  among  the  children  there  are  many  who 
apparently  have  very  little  Indian  blood,  if  any.  On  inquiry,  these 
children  claim  a  slight  degree  of  Indian  blood,  varying  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one  sixty- fourth.  In  a  number  of  instances,  however,  it 
is  found  that  they  are  the  children  of  white  parents  who  were  adopted 
into  the  tribe  previous  to  the  census  for  registering  its  members.  In 
most  cases  the  parents  of  these  children  are  sufficiently  well-to-do  and 
able  to  provide  for  their  education. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  presence  of  these  "white  Indians"  in 
the  schools  is  liable  to  become  a  disturbing  element  in  its  life,  either 
through  the  greater  natural  turbulence  of  the  white  blood  in  their  veins 
or  through  fancied  superiority  of  race.    Moreover,  these  children  upon 
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graduation  may  seek  employment  in  the  Indian  service  and  gain  admis- 
sion thereto  without  being  subjected  to  the  civil  service  examination, 
which  stands  between  other  whites  and  appointment. 

On  technical  grounds  all  this  may  be  correct,  but  in  equity  it  seems 
to  hold  elements  of  unfairness  both  to  the  real  Indians  and  the  white 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  pay  the  bills  for  tbe  education  and 
maintenance  of  these  people.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
for  this  in  existing  laws,  it  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
both  races  that  Congress  should  at  an  early  date  indicate  by  statute 
what  degree  of  blood  shall  constitute  an  Indian  and  to  what  extent 
adopted  Indians  shall  be  entitled  to  governmental  support  in  matters 
of  education. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  support  which 
you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

W.  BT.  Hailmann, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Appairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOHAVE,  ARIZ. 

Foet  Mohave,  Ariz.,  June  SO,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my 
annual  report  of  the  Fort  Mohave  Indian  Industrial  School,  Arizona. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  full  of  encouragement.  Many  defects  of  character 
in  the  pupils  have  shown  decided  improvement.  Neatness  and  good  discipline, 
with  very  little  corporal  punishment,  has  been  maintained,  and  I  now  entertain 
the  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come,  by  patient,  continuous  effort,  the  Mohaves  may 
be  elevated  to  as  high  a  plane  as  is  found  among  the  most  advanced  and  civilized 
tribes. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  has  been  excellent ;  runaways  infrequent.  Many 
pupils  have  been  refused  admittance,  the  quota  being  more  than  full.  The  capacity 
of  the  school  should  be  increased  to  200. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  shown  marked  improvement 
over  that  of  last  year  and  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  kindergarten  has 
been  a  complete  success.  The  closing  exercises  were  not  only  a  credit  to  the  school, 
but  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  white  school  of  similar  grade. 

Farm. — Seven  crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  cut  from  the  farm  and  over  100  tons  of 
hay  cured.  New  fields  have  been  sown  in  alfalfa,  and  an  abundance  of  pumpkins, 
melons,  cabbage,  and  tomatoes  have  been  furnished  for  the  pupils*  use.  Several 
experiments  as  to  the  feasibility  of  raising  other  varieties  of  vegetables  have  been 
made  with  much  promise  of  success.  The  value  of  this  plant  in  furnishing  pasture 
and  hay  for  school  stock  and  its  educational  features  for  the  pupils,  whose  chief 
support  must  be  agriculture,  is  beyond  estimation. 

Blackimith  and  engineer. — The  work  in  this  department  has  been  very  good  and 
much  has  been  accomplished.  A  number  of  boys  have  been  taught  many  points 
in  plain  blacksmithing,  while  two  are  fully  competent  to  fill  the  position  of 
assistant  engineer  with  safety  in  any  institution. 

Industrial  teacher. — Much  credit  is  due  in  this  department.  A  class  in  sloyd  has 
made  commendable  progress,  while  much  repair  work  has  been  done.  The  entire 
institution  has  been  whitewashed,  the  greater  part  of  it  repainted,  and,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  the  engineer,  both  steam  boilers  have  been  reset  and 
rebricked — a  very  hard  and  laborious  job,  which  can  not  be  appreciated  by  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  environment.  ■ 

Sewing  room. —The  department  has  done  excellent  work,  many  articles  of  clothing 
having  been  made  and  a  class  of  pupils  carefully  trained  to  cut  and  fit  garments. 
Many  of  the  larger  girls  can  cut,  fit,  and  make  dresses  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  neatly  and  with  dispatch. 

Laundry.— The  work  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  the  laundering  excellent,  the 
clothes  being  white  and  clear  and  not  of  that  saffron  hue  so  common  in  many 
institutions;  while  the  ironing,  especially  of  starched  clothing,  has  been  unusually 
well  done. 

Kitchen  and  bakery.— While  the  facilities  in  this  line  are  very  poor— the  bakery 
disjoined  and  unhandy— yet,  considering  the  disadvantages,  much  credit  is  due 
the  cook  for  her  untiring  efforts  to  prepare  and  furnish  the  pupils  with  excellent 
food. 


'Tp™*1?*^*  8J1£ces8  of  tte  year's  work  is  due  to  the  energy  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  matron  and  her  assistants.  The  girlsand  small  boys,  at  each  school 
session,  under  the  matron  s  own  personal  supervision,  have  been  carefully  dressed 
and  compelled  to  make  a  neat  appearance.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  m*  to  see  the  small  boys  in  knee  pants,  blouse  waists,  neckties  always  care- 
fully tied,  and  the  girls  equally  as  neatly  attired,  go  daily  to  their  respective 
schoolrooms.  * 
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In  this  connection  much  praise  is  due  to  the  physician  and  disciplinarian  for  the 
extreme  care  with  which  he  has  personally  supervised  the  making  of  the  toilets  of 
the  larger  boys.  At  each  school  session  they  have  been  as  carefully  and  as  neatly 
dressed  as  the  girls  and  small  bovs;  while  his  system  of  bathing  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  service.    Under  it  no  paper  bath  is  possible. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  institution  has  been  unparalleled  in  my  experience. 
Very  few  cases  of  serious  sickness  have  occurred  during  the  year;  all  have  speedily 
recovered ;  no  deaths  have  occurred  and  no  pupils  have  been  sent  home  to  die.  Our 
physician  has  been  watchful  to  note  incipient  disease  and  skillful  in  his  treatment. 

The  clerical  work  has  been  very  skillfully  and  satisfactorily  done  and  "excep- 
tions "  few.  The  greatest  harmony  has  prevailed  among  the  employees  during 
the  entire  year  and  the  school  life  has  been  very  pleasant.  The  Indians  are  very 
friendly,  and  some  of  the  pupils  are  so  attached  to  the  school  that  they  insist  upon 
remaining  during  vacation. 

Needs  of  the  school. — A  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  bakery,  similar  to  that  at  Chilocco 
school,  with  modern  appliances  for  steam  cooking,  and  a  four-room  school  build- 
ing, with  assembly  hall  above,  are  absolute  necessities.  Estimates  will  be  for- 
warded, with  the  earnest  request  that  the  sum  be  incorporated  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1899. 

NeedB  of  the  Indians. — The  greatest  need  of  these  Indians  is  that  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  from  the  old  bridge  below  Needles  to  Hardyville,  upon  the  Arizona  side, 
be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  their  use;  that  the  lands  be  allotted  in  severalty 
to  them;  that  a  subagency  be  created  with  superintendent  of  Mohave  Indian  school 
subagent,  whose  salary  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  This  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  Indians,  who  are  now  without  legal  control 
and  guidance. 

Irrigation  should  also  be  furnished  them.  They  are  peaceful,  friendly,  and 
industrious.  They  need  help  only  in  these  lines  to  become  independent,  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting  citizens.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  appropriated  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  above  sug- 
gestions be  acted  upon  immediately.  The  hope  of  the  school  lies  largely  in  tho 
improvement  of  the  home  life  of  the  Indians. 

Prospects  of  school. — The  prospects  of  the  school  were  never  brighter.  They  fully 
justify  the  outlay  herein  recommended.  I  look  forward  with  encouragement  and 
renewed  zeal  to  better  work  in  future.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Department  for  its 
efforts  in  obtaining  generous  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  which  will 
add  so  much  to  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  school  life. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courteous  and  prompt  manner  in  which  my  requests  have 
been  almost  uniformly  granted,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  Jno.  J.  McKoin, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA,  CAL. 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal.,  July  15, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  circular  letter  I  forward  herewith  my  annual  report 
for  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Industrial  School  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 

Situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Colorado  River,  this  school  is  fortunate  in 
having  good  drainage,  very  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  pupils. 

The  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  forms  a  half  circle  around  tl\e  base  of  the  hill, 
extending  several  miles  to  a  range  of  sand  hills.  The  close  proximity  of  the  res- 
ervation is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  benefit  to  the  school.  I  deem  it  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  as  in  many  cases  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  is 
undone  at  home,  and  to  check  the  habit  of  visiting  between  the  school  and  home 
on  the  reservation  seems  an  impossibility.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter is  to  control  these  migrations  and  guard  against  the  ill  effects  which  often  follow 
an  absence  from  school,  even  though  it  be  for  a  short  time  only. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing  the 
adult  Indians  of  this  tribe  with  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Without  water  it  is  impossible  to  grow  crops  of  any*  kind,  although  the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  In  lieu  of  any 
permanent  and  reliable  supply  of  water  these  Indians  avail  themselves  of  low 
lands  overflowed  along  the  course  of  the  Colorado  River  to  plant  their  crops  and 
eke  out  a  very  precarious  livelihood  thereby. 

I  refer  to  this  matter  as  showing  how  little  can  be  expected  from  the  influence 
of  a  home  under  such  conditions  and  with  surroundings  such  as  usually  attend. 
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If  the  work  of  this  school  during  the  past  eleven  years  fails  to  point  a  moral  or 
show,  the  full  influence  of  education  on  the  Indian  character,  I  attribute  such 
failure  more  to  the  state  of  life  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  than  to  any- 
thing wanting Jn  the  system  of  education  in  practice.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  and 
only  too  true  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  appreciate  but  little  the 
advantages  of  an  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  their  children  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  securing  their 
consent  to  an  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  than  any  prospect  of  future 
mental  improvement  to  be  gained  thereby. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  among  the  Yuma  Indian  families.  These 
have  shown  some  appreciation  for  the  work  done  in  the  school,  and  in  such  cases 
a  marked  degree  or  advancement  in  studies  and  improvement  in  habits  can  be 
noticed  in  their  children. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  averaged  105  boys  and  65  girls.  The 
pupils  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies  during  the  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  the  facilities  for  outdoor  work  are  so  poor.  Not  having  any 
irrigated  land,  the  school  is  without  any  cultivated  land  to  furnish  much-needed 
instruction  for  the  boys  of  the  school.  Steady,  continuous  employment  is  a  useful 
and  necessary  factor  in  the  teaching  of  the  Indian,  old  and  young.  Without  it  I 
consider  the  object  of  the  school  but  half  accomplished,  and  unless  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  is  supplemented  by  labor  in  some  branch  of  industrial  training 
the  ultimate  results  will,  I  fear,  fall  short  of  the  desires  of  the  Government,  there 
being  a  strong  natural  tendency  in  the  Indian  character  toward  a  life  of  idleness. 
Strenuous  efforts  to  combat  this  disposition  and  check  the  retrograde  movement 
will  doubtless  in  time  overcome  this  weakness  in  the  race. 

Connected  with  the  school  the  sewing  room  furnishes  a  valuable  aid  in  training 
Indian  girls  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  sewing  machine. 
Many  of  the  pupils  show  examples  of  fancy  sewing  and  crochet  work  of  great 
merit.  All  of  the  dresses  of  the  girls  and  pants  and  waists  of  small  boys  and 
underwear  used  by  the  scholars,  as  well  as  the  mending  of  the  clothes— no  small 
item,  by  the  way — is  done  by  the  girls  under  the  supervision  of  a  seamstress  and 
Indian  assistant,  a  graduate  of  the  school.  The  majority  of  the  larger  girls  are 
able  to  cut  and  fit  without  any  assistance  from  their  teacher,  and  display  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  laundry  is  done  by  a  number  of 
the  girl  pupils  detailed  for  a  period  of  service  in  each  department.  Under  the 
care  and  guidance  of  the  matron  and  her  assistant,  the  work  in  the  several  depart- 
ments is  well  and  cheerfully  done. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  given  an  opportunity  to  eight  boys  during  the  year  to 
learn  the  trade.  These  boys  have  been  in  charge  of  a  competent  and  painstaking 
mechanic,  and  show  the  result  of  careful  training.  The  school  buildings  are  old 
and  in  need  of  constant  repair;  the  work  of  restoration  gives  work  and  instruction 
in  the  branch  of  industrial  training. 

The  shoe  shop  connected  with  the  school  supplies  the  shoes  for  the  entire  school. 
The  mending,  no  small  item  in  itself,  also  is  done  here;  six  boys,  under  the  care  of 
a  most  competent  and  reliable  shoemaker,  have  performed  this  labor  in  a  most 
acceptable  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  class  of  work  done  by  these  boys  is  very 
good,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  the  carpenter  and  shoe  shop,  quite  a  number  of 
the  boys  under  the  direction,  of  the  industrial  teacher  have  performed  service  in 
painting  the  buildings,  cleaning  grounds,  etc.,  all  of  which  has  given  to  those 
engaged  an  idea  of  a  useful  occupation. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  have  found  occupa- 
tion in  American  families  in  the  town  of  Yuma,  Ariz.  Care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  homes  where  the  influence  and  example  would  be  of  the  best. 
Reports  from  these  are  gratifying  and  give  promise  of  much  good.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  field  is  so  small  and  the  demand  for  Indian  help  but  little. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  their  children  leav- 
ing for  other  places  far  removed  from  home,  as  they  have  strong  prejudices  against 
leaving  their  reservations,  no  matter  how  strong  the  inducement  offered.  I  am 
convinced  by  actual  experience  that  this  objection  is  purely  imaginary,  as  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Indian  pupils  away  from  home  is  all  that  could  be  wished 
for.  Patience  and  the  kindest  consideration  have  marked  the  conduct  of  their 
employers. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  courtesies 
extended  during  the  past  year. 

Mary  O'Neil,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHCENIX,  ARIZ. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  15, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  school  is  admirably  located  3  miles  due  north  of  the  city  of  Phoenix.  The 
plant  consists  at  present  of  12  buildings,  all  told,  most  of  which  are  in  good  repair. 

The  appropriation  of  $36,000  made  by  the  last  Congress  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments will  permit  the  school  to  provide  comfortably  for  about  500  children.  It 
will  be  no  trouble  to  fill  the  school  to  its  utmost  capacity;  indeed,  I  already 
have  applications  for  the  full  number.  When  this  school,  and  ail  others  in  this 
vicinity,  are  filled,  there  will  still  remain  800  to  1,000  children  of  school  age  on 
the  Pima  and  Papago  reservations  unprovided  with  school  facilities. 

In  a  few  months  five  new  shops  will  have  been  erected,  enabling  us  to  organize 
and  develop  properly  the  industrial  and  mechanical  side  of  this  institution. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  school  now  is  a  good  sewerage  system.  All  the  natural 
conditions  for  such  a  system  are  favorable,  viz,  the  necessary  fall,  outlet,  etc.,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  the  money.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  good, 
and  with  new  sewer  will  be  excellent. 

Having  been  here  but  a  few  weeks,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  report. 
I  find  everything  in  good  condition  and  the  outlook  bright.    At  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  I  hope  to  report  unprecedented  progress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M.  McCowan,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Greenville,  Cal.,  August  U,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Greenville  Indian 
Industrial  School. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  fullest  capacity  of 
the  school,  and  have,  in  fact,  had  to  deny  admittance  to  quite  a  number  of  children. 

The  fire. — On  March  20  our  main  building  burned,  robbing  us  of  kitchen,  dining 
room,  boys  and  girls'  dormitories,  office,  sewing  room,  employees'  rooms,  mess 
kitchen,  etc.,  but  by  using  the  chapel  (the  property  of  the  Women's  National 
Industrial  Association)  as  boys'  dormitory,  the  laundry  building  as  girls'  dormi- 
tory, and  one  of  the  schoolrooms  as  kitchen  and  dining  room,  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  40  pupils.  I  built  a  lean-to  on  the  schoolhouse  (at  personal  expense)  which 
does  duty  as  office,  mess  kitchen,  and  superintendent's  bedroom. 

During  the  fire  the  boys  worked  like  firemen  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  the 
bedding  from  {heir  dormitory,  their  Sunday  suits,  and  many  of  the  kitchen  sup- 
plies All  of  the  pupils  were  willing  to  stay  and  put  up  with  anything  rather  than 
go  home.  We  had  to  feed  them  out  of  doors  for  two  days.  Altogether,  I  can  say 
that  the  pupils  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  their  behavior  both  during  and 
after  the  fire.  The  employees  are  also  deserving  of  commendation  for  their 
thorough  devotion  to  the  school  and  the  pupils. 

The  fire  added  much  to  the  expense  of  the  school  for  the  year,  besides  lowering 
the  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  10  or  12;  but  we  are  full  of  hope,  and 
have  reason  to  be  encouraged  and  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  following  the  fire. 

Purchase  of  sohool  property. — May  15  the  Government  purchased  the  school  prop- 
erty from  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  now  we  are  waiting  and 
hoping  for  new  buildings. 

Improvement  among  pupils  has  been  very  marked  in  regard  to  deportment,  the  use 
of  English,  and  progress  in  their  studies.  The  several  classes  in  arithmetic  have 
made  remarkable  headway.  The  teacher  tells  me  that  she  never  took  a  brighter 
class  through  fractions  than  the  class. of  eight  that  finished  a  few  days  before 
vacation.  I  also  find  that  the  children  are  exceedingly  fond  of  history;  for  that 
reason  I  have  in  some  cases  taken  up  history  instead  of  reading. 

Industrial  work.— The  children  have  been  more  willing  to  work  than  ever  before, 
and  the  result  is  great  improvement  in  the  sewing  room  and  kitchen.  Five  of  the 
girls  can  cut,  fit,  and  make  a  garment  without  help — one  girl  17  and  the  others 
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under  15  years  of  age.  One  of  the  school  girls  is  employed  as  mess  cook,  and  gives 
entire  satisfaction.  The  boys  have  cut  several  hundred  cords  of  wood ,  and  turned 
out  some  very  nice  work  from  the  "  carpenter  shop;"  and  here  I  am  reminded  of — 

Heeded  improvements. — We  need  a  real  carpenter  shop,  a  fence  for  the  garden, 
and  water  pipe  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  us  from  fire  and  furnish  water  for  irri- 
gation. Then  we  need  about  100  acres  of  valley  land  adjoining  the  property  for 
a  school  farm.  With  cows,  horses,  etc. ,  we  could  then  show  substantial  results  of 
industrial  work. 

Older  Indians.— A  progressive  spirit  has  taken  hold  of  the  older  Indians,  resulting 
in  new  houses,  more  gardens,  less  whisky,  and  a  greater  desire  to  see  their  children 
educated. 

The  Sunday  school,  which  old  and  young  attend  with  increasing  interest,  is  a  great 
help  to  civilize  the  older  Indians  and  to  teach  the  children  how  to  make  good  use 
of  their  education. 

Health. — There  has  been  very  little  sickness  in  the  school,  although  there  were 
several  accidents  of  a  serious  nature.  Two  pupils  who  were  very  sick  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  went  home  and  have  since  died.  One  of  them,  I  think,  might  have 
recovered  had  it  not  been  for  the  excitement  and  exposure  incident  to  the  fire. 
The  other  died  of  consumption. 

Results. — The  results  among  the  Indians  of  the  valley  since  the  school  started  are 
apparent  to  any  thoughtful  observer,  and  speak  in  no  uncertain  way  in  favor  of 
Indian  education.  Eight  of  the  school  boys  are  at  work  during  vacation  for 
neighboring  farmers,  and  I  have  received  good  reports  from  everyone  of  them. 

Inspection. — The  school  was  officially  visited  during  the  year  by  Special  Agent 
Colonel  Shelby  and  Supervisor  J.  J.  Auderson,  and  their  counsel  was  very  helpful. 
Claude  N.  Bennett,  special  allotting  agent,  visited  the  school  incidentally  and 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the  situation  here,  and  thought  the  prospects 
good  for  a  large  attendance  of  pupils  when  adequate  buildings  are  completed. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  wants 
of  this  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  N.  Ament, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PERRIS,  CAL. 

Indian  School,  August  SI, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  fiscal  year  1897,  viz: 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  146,  with  an  enrollment  of  163.  I  am 
informed  that  numbers  of  Indian  children  were  refused  admittance  by  reason  of 
lack  of  room. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  on  June  2, 1897,  and  found  everything  in  work- 
ing order,  method  and  system  prevailing,  and  the  pupils  deriving  all  the  benefits 
possible. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  Perris  valley,  4  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Perris. 
The  land,  consisting  of  80  acres,  is  unusually  poor,  which,  together  with  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  irrigation  water,  renders  the  growing  of  crops,  trees,  garden  veg- 
etables, shrubbery,  etc.,  almost  an  impossibility.  The  school  was  located  upon 
its  present  site  in  1892,  and  a  poorer  place  for  an  Indian  school,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  not  have  been  found  in  southern  California. 

The  buildings  consist  of  (1)  boys'  quarters,  in  which  class  rooms,  office,  and  a 
few  rooms  for  employees,  boys'  sleeping  apartments,  are  located;  (2)  girls'  quar- 
ters, with  dining  hall,  kitchen,  and:  a  few  employees'  rooms  therein,  in  addition 
to  girls'  sleeping  apartments,  etc.;  (3)  hospital,  which  is  mainly  used  as  quarters 
for  employees.  These  three  buildings  are  supplemented  with  a  few  minor  struc- 
tures, such  as  boys'  wash  house,  laundry,  barn,  shop  building,  and  storeroom. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  rated  at  100,  but  160  are  now  crowded  in.  The 
school  should  be  enlarged  or  rebuilt  upon  a  more  desirable  site,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  at  least  350  pupils,  in  order  to  care  for  the  Indian  children  of  southern 
California,  many  of  whom  have  applied  for  admission  and  were  turned  off. 

The  school,  under  the  charge  of  my  predecessor,  has  been  well  managed,  and  a 
successful  year  brought  to  a  close. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO. 

Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo.,  August  15, 1897. 

Sir:  Herein  below  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897: 

Attendance. — On  Jnne  30  there  were  present  186  boys  and  111  girls,  making  a  total 
of  297.  Of  these  40  were  under  6  years  of  age,  and  belonged  to  the  kindergarten 
classes. 

Health. — Despite  the  outcry  of  certain  agents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  this  locality.  As  a  student  of  medicine,  I  know  of  no  place  free  from 
chronic  and  acute  lung  diseases.  Even  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
there  are  deaths  from  such  diseases,  but  to  claim,  because  of  such  deaths,  that  the 
State  and  Territories  above  mentioned  are  productive  of  such  disease  is  wholly 
unsound  and  illogical.  Outside  of  inherited  consumption  and  pneumonia,  the 
result  of  carelessness  upon  the  part  of  the  individuals  affected,  no  deaths  from  any 
cause  took  place  here.  We  never  had  a  case  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
or  kindred  diseases,  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  institutions  into  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  are  gathered  in  permanent  residence.  More  than  this,  in  over  three 
years  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and 
cervical  glands  have  occurred.  To  those  who  know  how  common  this  kind  of  dis- 
gusting suppuration,  with  its  consequent  ugly  scars  and  deformity,  is  in  the 
majority  of  Indian  schools  having  food  of  as  good  quality,  if  not  better,  and  with 
presumably  as  good  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  as  this,  the  suspicion  is 
aroused  that  climatic  conditions  must  get  the  credit  for  it.  Of  the  5  deaths  occur- 
ring here  3  were  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  2  from  accute  pneumonia,  the 
latter  the  result  of  the  wanton  absence  of  common  prudence  upon  the  part  of  the 
individuals  concerned. 

Employees.-'-It  is  again  with  no  unusual  pleasure  that  1  commend  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  of  my  associates.  Always  ready  to  respond  cheerfully  to  any  call  or 
duty,  they  have  made,  through  their  kindness  and  consideration,  my  duties  pleas- 
ant and  most  desirable.  "  With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all"'  as 
a  Dart  of  their  motto,  to  them  is  the  credit  due  for  the  present  satisfactory  state  of 
this  school. 

Improvements. — These  have  been  so  many  that  too  much  space  would  be  occupied 
in  detailing  them.  Among  them,  however,  it  is  well  to  mention  an  irrigating  ditch 
over  a  mile  long,  carried  on  the  east  side  of  the  La  Plata  River  and  along  the  side 
of  a  precipitous  bluff  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river  bed.  So  steep  was  the 
bluff  in  some  places  that  after  the  ditch  was  constructed  about  300  feet  of  it  slid 
down  toward  the  river  bed,  carrying  before  it  scrub  oak  and  underbrush.  Flum- 
ing  was  put  in  to  replace  that  portion  of  the  ditch.  Each  year  since  I  took  charge 
I  have  had  in  the  early  spring  an  irrigating  ditch  constructed,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses have  closed  school  for  a  month  and  have  put  every  boy  old  enough  to  handle 
a  pick  and  shovel  to  work,  believing  that  a  practical  knowledge  in  constructing 
such  ditches  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  so-called 
industrial  schools. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hard  labor  involved  in  work  of  this  kind,  I  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  school  in  the  service  in  the  matter  of  runaways,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  one  night,  and  on  foot,  a  pupil  can  reach  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  where  he  is  safe  from  capture;  that  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  male 
pupils  as  regards  roaming  over  school  lands  comprising  between  5,000  and  6,000  acres, 
and  embracing  open  hills  and  wooded  dales,  purling  streams  and  sparkling  springs; 
that  no  guards  challenge  pupils  in  their  outgoing  or  incoming,  and  that  "passes,' 
those  certificates  of  civil  slavery  and  military  despotism,  are  not  in  use  here,  the 
policy  being  to  gradually  merge  the  pupil  into  our  system  and  not  suddenly  and 
violently  sever  him  from  his  old  habits  and  inclinations,  but  to  inculcate  in  him 
individuality  and  self-reliance.  As  an  old  military  man,  with  eighteen  years' 
experience  in  the  "regulars,"  I  am  confident  that  the  worst  disciplinarian  is  the 
greatest  martinet,  and  vice  versa,  and  while  "  drill "  in  the  class  room  and  on  the 
campus  may  have  its  value  as  a  show  piece  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  discipline  that 
rules  without  so  much  military  fuss  and  feathers. 

Besides  the  irrigating  ditch,  a  wire  fence  over  13  miles  long  and  inclosing  the 
school  lands  was  built.    Also  15  acres  of  new  land  were  broken  and  set  to  oats. 

Needs. — A  girls'  dormitory  to  accommodate  at  least  150.  A  school  building  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  fifteen  class  rooms,  besides  a  general  assembly  b  all  to  hold 
conveniently  500  children  during  chapel  services  and  general  schoo..  exercises, 
and  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  purposes. 
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Prospect?. — The  stronger  *  grows  my  conviction  each  succeeding  year  that  this 
school  can  within  the  next  few  years  be  the  equal  (numerically)  of  any  in  the  serv- 
ice; and  I  firmly  believe  that  before  five  years  elapse  no  less  than  1,000  children  will 
be  in  attendance,  provided  the  proper  accommodations  are  furnished  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  H.  Breen,  Superintendent 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  i,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  seventh  annual  report  of  this  school, 
and  beg  to  refer  you  to  former  reports  as  to  location  and  plant. 

No  new  departments  have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  in  the  several  depart- 
ments as  existing  last  year  we  have  had  only  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  service 
to  bear.  The  work  as  a  whole  has  been  good.  The  changes  made  by  your  office  in 
the  force  of  employees  have  been  decidedly  beneficial.  By  these,  leading  and 
directing  forces  that  are  truly  loyal  have  been  brought  to  the  heads  of  wavering, 
inefficient  departments,  and  of  the  year  I  can  truly  say  "the  last  has  been  better 
than  the  first,"  and  I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  a  new  year  equipped  for  excellent 
work. 

The  needs  are  identical  with  those  specified  in  my  annual  report  last  year  and 
the  year  preceding,  except  as  to  the  assembly  hall  and  the  addition  to  or  an  inde- 
pendent dormitory,  both  of  which  have  been  provided  for  by  the  last  Congress. 

In  order  to  supply  a  sewing  room  sufficiently  large  and  so  lighted  as  to  permit 
of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  school,  to  supply  additional  and  properly 
lighted  dormitory  room  for  girls  now  in  attendance  and  the  proposed  increase,  an 
addition  to  the  girls'  dormitory  should  be  erected.  This  should  be  of  brick,  a 
south  wing  increasing  present  dining-room  space  and  making  well-lighted  and 
well  ventilated  sewing  room,  dormitory  rooms,  and  sitting  room.  This  addition 
should  be  30  by  80  feet,  with  porch  the  full  length  on  the  east  side.  This  will  cost 
$8,950. 

For  safety,  economy,  comfort,  and  health,  the  plant  should  be  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  A  steam  plant  that  will  heat  the  buildings  uniformly, 
run  a  dynamo  for  lighting  the  place,  furnish  lathe  power  and  steam  for  cooking, 
and  be  fired  with  "  slack  "  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  instead  of  coal, 
lump  or  nut,  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  per  ton,  can  be  furnished  and  put 
in  for  $11,900. 

Regarding  the  electric-light  and  steam-heating  plants,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  add  about  one-third  to  the  previously  estimated  cost,  because  of  protection 
to  required  factory  products,  the  recent  extension  of  the  plant,  and  the  advance  in 
cost  of  labor. 

There  is  one  need  that  has  never  arisen  before.  It  seems  at  this  writing,  owing 
to  advance  in  the  price  of  beef,  that  it  will  be  advisable  and  economical  to  buy 
some  range  stock  to  consume  a  large  surplus  of  hay  that  the  farm  promises  this 
year.  As  this  yield  will  be  larger  with  each  successive  year,  I  will  soon  correspond 
with  you  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  beef  herd  in  connection  with  the  best  milk 
herd  in  the  service. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  school  products  for  the  year: 

sewing  room. 


Aprons,  assorted 132 

Chemiloons 127 

Coat,  flannel,  boy's 1 

Drawers,  assorted pairs  _  -  206 

Dresses,  night 18 

Pants,  jean,  boys' pairs . .  4 

Sashes 14 

Shirts,  assorted _  8 

Skirts 4 

Undershirts 150 


Capes 6 

Cloths,  table 14 

Curtain 1 

Dresses 89 

Pants,  flannel,  boys' . .  pairs _ .  4 

Pillowcases 167 

Sheets,  bed 181 

Shirts,  flannel ,  boys' 6 

Towels 440 

Waists 61 
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CARPENTER  SHOP. 


Building,  privy 1 

Screen,  door _ 1 

Tables 4 


Building,  wash-room 1 

Screens,  window 19 


SHOE  AND  HARNESS  SHOP. 


Shoes,  boys' pairs. .      161 

Shoes,  misses' .do...         3 

Straps,  lines :sets__  2 


Shoes,  men's pairs..      127 

Shoes,  women's do. .  _         8 


DAIRY. 

Butter pounds-.  1,282  |  Milk gallons..  17,453 

RAISED  ON  FARM. 


Beets bushels..      500 

Hay tons,.*     83 

Oats  in  straw do_._         8 

Squashes 1,000 


Beef,  net .pounds. .  2, 523 

Calves 16 

Hides,  beef 2 

Pumpkins 5,672 

With  thanks  for  every  courtesy  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Theo.  G.  Lemmon,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho, 

August  25,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1897. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  mention  was  made  of  the  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
Indians  of  this  tribe,  and  therefore  upon  the  pupils  of  this  school,  of  the  payment 
by  the  Government  to  them  of  large  sums  of  money.  This  injurious  action  has 
continued  throughout  the  present  fiscal  year.  Life,  never  very  seriously  taken  by 
them,  is  now  more  lightly  considered  than  ever,  because  no  thought  need  be  given 
to  to-morrow.  The  regular  payment  of  money  may  be  depended  upon  to  take  care 
of  that.  With  them  there  seems  to  be  no  day  but  to-dav,  and  their  purse  will  ever 
contain  that  sum  which  it  now  holds. 

I  mention  this  of  the  tribe  because  it  bears  directly,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the 
attendance  at  this  school  in  this:  That  while  this  idea  prevails  they  are  not  able 
to  see  the  necessity  of  placing  their  children  in  school.  They  are  thoroughly  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  now  without  schooling.  Why  should  they  not  always 
be  able  to  do  so?  The  child  pleads  (as  what  vigorous  youth  does  not?)  not  to  be 
sent  to  school,  and  his  petition  is  heeded  because  there  is  a  full  home  larder  and 
clothing  is  easy  of  acquisition.  There  seems  to  be  no  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
which  the  child  will  receive  in  after  years  from  an  education. 

With  this  reluctance  to  place  children  in  school  has  also  come  another  idea  on 
their  part,  and  that  is  that  it  is  left  entirely  to  their  own  inclinations  if  their 
children  are  given  schooling  or  not. 

Heretofore  the  prevailing  idea  among  the  tribe  has  been  that  did  they  not  vol- 
untarily leave  their  children  at  the  school  the  Government's  agents  were  empow- 
ered to  visit  the  Indian  homes  and  take  the  children  from  thence  to  the  Government 
school.  While  this  idea  prevailed,  there  were  few  Indian  youth  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  school  age  not  in  attendance  at  this  or  some  other  Government  school. 
Now,  however,  since  they  have  been  told  and  have  learned  to  believe  that  they 
might  follow  their  own  wishes  in  the  matter,  not  more  than  one-half  the  reserva- 
tion children,  of  school  age  are  in  school.  They  boldly  state:  "  We  are  citizens; 
we  shall  do  as  we  please."  The  agent  states  that  he  and  his  police  are  powerless 
in  the  matter,  so  the  Indians  do,  in  truth,  follow  their  pleasure,  which  seems  to 
be  to  retain  their  children  home  in  idleness. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  this  State.  It  might  be  possible  to  reach  the  matter 
through  the  State  law.  With  no  means  of  influencing  parents,  other  than  through 
reason,  I  am  confident  the  attendance  at  this  school  will  retrograde  until  the  use 
of  so  fine  a  school  plant  for  so  small  a  number  of  pupils  would  seem  little  more 
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than  foolishness.    The  average  attendance  fell,  daring  the  present  year,  from  137 
to  less  than  100. 

While  I  believe  the  decreased  attendance  to  be  largely  due  to  the  foregoing  cause, 
yet  it  was  also  affected  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  prevailed  during  Febru- 
ary and  March.  In  many  pnpils  convalescence  was  slow  because  of  lung  compli- 
cations, and  such  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  for  recuperation.  Many  of 
these  were  not  returned  before  school  closed  for  vacation. 

School  and  industrial  work  were  suspended  during  the  measle  epidemic,  as  the  help 
of  all  employees  was  needed  to  care  for  the  sick,  there  being  over  100  afflicted  at 
one  time.  This  suspension  of  work,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  term, 
greatly  crippled  both  school  and  industrial  work,  so  that  my  report  of  progress  is 
not  so  favorable  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  In  all  ways,  however,  the  two 
branches  of  school  work  have  been  made  to  operate  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  each  made  supplemental  and  aiding  the  other.  Details  to  the  industrial 
department  have  been  made  monthly — pupils  so  detailed  working  one-half  of  each 
day  and  attending  school  the  remainder.  This  gives  to  each  pupil  one-half  day 
each  of  industrial  and  schoolroom  duties. 

Farm. — The  products  of  farm  and  garden  have  been  enumerated  on  the  inclosed 
list  of  school  statist!  cs.  There  are  100  acres  of  farm  and  garden ,  12  acres  of  orchard, 
and  1,109  acres  of  pasture. 

The  sanitary  condition,  excepting  the  measle  epidemic  above  mentioned,  has  been 
good,  no  death  occurring  and  but  few  cases  or  serious  illness.  There  is  need  of  a 
perfected  sewerage  system,  and  a  supply  of  pure  water  from  a  large  spring  adja- 
cent to  the  grounds;  but  these  are  the  subject  of  former  communications. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  simple  statement  that  if  the  Department  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  schoolings  of  Indian  youth  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  its 
charges  it  can  not  rely  entirely  upon  reason  and  moral  suasion  with  parents,  but 
must  take  steps  more  arbitrary  and  forceful. 

Thanking  your  office  for  courteous  treatment  and  the  many  favors  received, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Ed  McConville,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  26, 1897. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  for  500  pupils  (300  boys  and  200  girls) .  During 
theyear  the  enrollment  reached  547,  and  the  average  attendance  was  497£. 

The  scope  of  our  school  work  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  our  experience.  Year 
by  year  it  has  become  more  clearly  defined.  No  great  changes  in  methods  or  con- 
ditions have  seemed  called  for  in  the  past;  neither  do  they  seem  advisable  at  any 
time,  but  rather  the  steady  maintenance  of  methods,  purposes,  and  standards 
already  reached,  adding  new  features  only  as  experience  or  changed  conditions 
renders  them  necessary  or  desirable. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  To  the  man- 
ual culture,  or  industrial  work,  we  have  added  a  printing  office,  from  which  a 
very  creditable  monthly  paper  is  being  issued.  Much  necessary  printing  for  the 
school  is  performed,  and  pupils  with  tastes  for  this  form  of  industry  are  being 
taught  the  art  of  typesetting,  and  such  other  work  as  is  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  such  an  establishment. 

A  sloyd  shop  has  also  been  introduced,  with  satisfactory  results  as  a  beginning, 
though,  as  may  be  expected  of  a  first  year  in  a  new  line  of  work,  only  partial  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  and  intensify  this  work 
next  year,  when  more  thoroughly  educational  results  can  be  expected. 

The  school  farm,  consisting  of  about  600  acres  (200  acres  in  cultivation  and  400 
in  grass  and  pasture  land) ,  is  in  excellent  condition.  This  season's  crop,  so  far  as 
gathered,  shows  a  good  yield,  and  from  our  gardens  the  prospect  for  a  large  crop  of 
late  vegetables  is  encouraging.  The  supply  of  vegetables  during  the  season  grown 
is  ample  for  use  of  our  500  students,  and,  in  fact,  at  times  much  more  than  is 
required. 

Though  much  work  is  done  by  way  of  training  in  mechanical  lines,  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  that  our  pupils  receive  a  thorough  and  practical  training  in  agri- 
culture, and  with  tnis  end  in  view  our  farm  is  made  a  special  feature.  When 
pupils  leave  the  school,  they  return  to  agricultural  communities,  and  the  greater 
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portion  of  them  must  of  necessity  pursue  this  calling.  As  with  white  children,  it 
is  only  an  occasional  individual  who  is  adapted  to  or  who  can  succeed  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits.  At  their  homes,  either  upon  small  farms  belonging  to  themselves 
from  allotment,  or  as  employees  of  others,  the  greater  number  or  these  Indians 
must  make  their  living.  They  need,  then,  first  and  most  important  of  all,  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  agriculture,  then  an  intellectual  training  to  enable 
them  to  transact  their  necessary  business,  and,  finally,  a  development  of  such 
habits  and  character  as  will  make  them  industrious  and  reliable  citizens.  The 
girls  need  a  training  which  will  make  them  good  and  saving  housekeepers,  faithful 
and  worthy  wives. 

Improvements. — Congress  having  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purpose,  a  plant  for 
a  supply  of  water  for  the  school  is  in  course  of  construction.  This  when  com- 
pleted will  obviate  the  necessity  of  obtaining  our  water  from  an  outside  corpora- 
tion, as  at  present,  and  save  an  annual  expense  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  The 
plant  will  consist  of  a  steam  pump,  an  80-foot  steel  tower  and  tank,  and  the  sup- 
ply will  be  derived  from  five  very  large  wells  connected  at  the  bottom  by  tun- 
neling. This  system  of  wells,  as  well  as  draining  a  large  area  of  water,  forms  a 
reservoir  holding  150,000  gallons  from  which  to  draw  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
exigency. 

Another  long-felt  want,  viz,  a  system  of  electric  lighting  for  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  so  do  away  with  the  ever-dangerous  kerosene  lamp,  is  now  being  put 
in.  As  a  precaution  against  fire  this  is  a  most  excellent  improvement.  Our  dor- 
mitories contain  130  rooms,  which  for  years  have  been  lighted  by  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary hand  and  bracket  lamps,  and  though  constant  care  and  watchfulness  have 
been  observed,  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  not  had  fires  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  the  mere  damage  to  rooms  caused  by  the  bursting  or  careless  handling  of  a 
lamp. 

The  literary  department,  or  the  school  proper,  comprises  a  kindergarten,  a  pre- 
paratory division,  a  grammar  school,  consisting  of  four  primary  and  five  advanced 
grades,  a  business  college  or  commercial  division,  and  a  normal  department. 

During  the  past  year  these  divisions  were  attended  as  follows: 


Kindergarten 

Chart  class 

First  primary 

Second  primary 

Third  primary 

Fourth  primary 

First  advanced 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Ninth  grade 

Business  college 

Normal  department . 


Total. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

10 

4 

7 

8 

44 

12 

35 

29 

42 

33 

84 

15 

32 

24 

40 

24 

13 

6 

11 

11 

7 

14 

15 

3 

13 

10 

Total. 


14 
15 
66 
64 
75 
49 
56 
64 
19 
22 
21 
18 
23 

"496 


The  general  work  of  the  school  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  every  grade  and 
department.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly  the  upper  divisions,  viz,  the  nor- 
mal and  commercial,  that  deserve  special  notice. 

Commercial  department — There  seems  to  prevail  a  growing  impression  among  the 
Indian  youth  in  attendance  at  Government  schools  that  the  commercial  division  at 
Haskell  Institute  provides  an  uncommonly  practical  training  for  the  struggle  of 
life,  and  applications  for  admission  to  the  course  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
rooms  which  have  accommodated  these  classes  heretofore  threaten  to  be  very 
crowded  next  year. 

The  commercial  department  was  organized  as  a  separate  department  in  Septem- 
ber, 1896.  The  course  of  study,  which  covers  two  years,  includes  all  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  business  colleges.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  a  grade 
of  at  least  80  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  English,  correspondence,  and  commercial  law; 
95  per  cent  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand  written  at  the  rate  of  120  words  per  minute 
from  new  matter,  and  shorthand  notes  transcribed  on  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  30 
words  per  minute. 

The  Ellis  actual  business  practice  system  is  used  in  the  first  year's  work  in 
bookkeeping.  The  second  year's  work  consists  of  actual  business  transactions 
between  students.    As  each  pupil  works  independently  of  all  others,  and  none 
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but  individual  instruction  is  given  in  both  classes,  each  pupil  becomes  not  only 
more  independent  but  more  accurate  than  if  he  were  allowed  to  compare  work 
and  results  with  other  students.  Books  are  subjected  to  critical  examination  by 
teachers  at  various  stages  of  the  work. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  have  done  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work, 
such  as  typewriting,  writing,  manifolding,  and  mimeograph  work  for  the  school, 
besides  their  own  outlined  course  of  study.  This  has  given  them  excellent 
practice. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  seven  were  presented  with  diplomas  on  June  23, 
1897. 

The  normal  department  has  just  closed  its  third  year's  course.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  was  23—10  young  women  and  13  young  men.  The  senior  class  consisted  of 
4  members — 1  young  man  and  3  young  women.  They  are  earnest,  thoughtful, 
and  enthusiastic,  and  while  anxious  to  go  to  work  also  realize  that  they  take 
upon  themselves  great  responsibilities  in  filling  the  teacher's  office. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  over  the  year  and  note  how  faithfully  they  have 
striven  to  master  the  work  assigned  them.  It  is  certainly  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  their  future  labors.  With  a  number  of  years'  experience  in 
public-school  work  and  among  public-school  teachers,  I  can  say  emphatically  that 
in  mental  attainments  and  skill  in  teaching  they  are  superior  to  many  who  go 
forth  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

The  following  studies  are  comprised  in  our  normal  course:  Physics,  botany, 
algebra,  geometry,  English  with  literature,  general  history,  history  of  education, 
methods,  pedagogics,  kindergarten  work,  practice  in  teaching,  and  music  and 
drawing. 

This  school  deserves  credit  over  many  other  educational  institutions  from  the 
fact  that  its  pupils  are  trained  to  have  opinions  of  their  own  and  to  be  able  to 
express  them  in  their  own  language.  Among  a  number  of  occasions  which  served 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  our  commencement  exercises,  held  June  23,  this  year, 
deserve  particular  mention.  Ten  of  the  32  graduates,  upon  whom  diplomas  were 
conferred  on  that  day,  delivered  orations  on  the  following  topics:  "Heroes,"  "  Do 
the  next  thing,"  "  The  coming  woman,"  "  The  Indian  and  education,"  "The  ballot 
box,"  "Finish  your  wreath,"  "What  we  owe  to  others,"  "The  greatest  victory," 
"The  teacher  and  the  beautiful,"  "Individuality."  These  themes  were  selected 
by  the  speakers  themselves,  and  were  treated  by  them  independent  of  tutorial 
suggestions.  They  show  an  independence  of  thought  and  clearness  of  expression 
that  would  do  credit  to  young  men  and  women  of  a  more  advanced  age  and  supe- 
rior education. 

In  connection  with  these  closing  exercises  of  Haskell  Institute  special  mention 
is  deservedly  made  of  the  splendid  musical  programme  performed  on  the  occasion, 
which  caused  the  hearers  to  admire  not  only  the  fine  and  powerful  voices  of  the 
pupils,  but  also  the  perfect  execution  of  the  pieces  rehearsed. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.    In  no  year  in  our  history  has  it  been  so 
good.    We  record  no  deaths,  neither  serious  continued  cases  of  sickness. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Swett,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CLONTARF,  MINN. 

Clontarf,  Minn.,  August  10, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  of  July  15  last,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  industrial  school  under 
my  charge  and  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  service  at  this  school. 

ftesent  enrollment  at  this  school  15,  explained  as  follows — children  off  on  vaca- 
tion; average  attendance  for  the  three  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  during  which 
this  school  has  been  in  the  service,  43£;  prospective  enrollment  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  80. 

Description  of  buildings. — We  have  at  present  but  one  school  building,  a  three-story 
frame,  45  by  90  feet,  which  is  used  as  schoolrooms,  dormitory,  boarding  house, 
sewing  rooms,  storerooms,  infirmary,  and  employees'  quarters.  Capacity,  80. 
This  building  is  divided  into  the  various  apartments  by  temporary  board  parti- 
tions, dressed  on  one  side  only  and  badly  shrunken  at  seams;  plaster  on  ceilings 
broken  and  dropping  off  at  several  places;  inside  woodwork  badly  in  need  of 
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paint;  paint  almost  entirely  gone  from  outside,  and  in  consequence  siding  much 
warped  by  the  weather;  porches  rotting  at  the  base,  and  the  entire  building  in 
bad  state  of  repair.    Valuation,  about  $3,500. 

Besides  the  school  building  proper  there  is  a  two-story  frame  dwelling  house,  32 
by  32  feet,  used  as  office  and  quarters  for  superintendent  and  some  of  the  em- 
ployees. Same  is  in  fairly  good  condition  on  tne  inside,  but  needs  painting  on  the 
outside.    Valuation,  about  $1,200. 

We  have,  besides,  outhouses  and  barns  valued  at  about  $3,000,  all  in  bad  state  of 
repair  and  requiring  painting. 

We  have  no  sewerage  or  water  system  whatever,  no  laundry  or  bathrooms. 
Water  is  supplied  by  hand  pumps  from  wells  on  the  premises,  and  a  temporary 
shed  is  used  as  laundry  and  bathroom. 

The  premises  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  and  ventilation  secured  through  the 
windows. 

Recommendations. — We  believe  a  school  of  this  kind  can  not  be  successfully  and 
economically  conducted  with  less  than  100  pupils.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary 
to  erect  another  building,  frame  or  brick,  two  stories,  50  by  75  feet,  to  be  used  as 
class  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  and  as  quarters  for  some  of  the  employees.  The 
cost  of  such  a  building  would  be  about  $3,500. 

All  the  buildings  on  the  premises  should  be  painted  and  put  in  proper  repair; 
same  could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200. 

A  water  system  and  sewerage  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  school 
of  this  kind,  both  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  as  a  protection  against  fire  and 
disease.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  proper  water  and  sewerage  system  at  about 
$2,000. 

In  our  northern  country  much  of  the  study  and  school  work  is  necessarily  done 
by  artificial  light  during  the  winter  season,  hence  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
best  and  safest  light  obtainable,  both  as  a  matter  of  precaution  against  fire  and 
of  protection  to  the  sight  of  the  pupil.  We  estimate  that  an  electric  plant  of 
sufficient  power  to  supply  light  to  the  school  could  be  secured  for  about  $1,000,  and 
would  recommend  that  the  same  be  put  in. 

The  proper  heating  of  schools  in  our  severe  climate  is  a  vital  matter  in  their 
conduct.  Some  twelve  stoves  are  at  present  used  as  our  heating  system,  entailing 
a  great  expense  in  fuel  and  placing  the  property  in  imminent  danger  from  fire,  more 
so  on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  winds  during  the  winter  season  in  our  sec- 
tion. Steam  or  hot-water  system  could,  we  believe,  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,500,  and  we  recommend  that  the  improvement  be  made. 

Recapitulation. 

We  recommend  school  building  50  by  75,  two  story $3, 500 

Painting  and  repairing  of  present  building _ 1, 200 

Water  and  sewerage  system 2,000 

Electric-light  plant 1,000 

Steam  or  hot  water  heating  plant 3,500 

Total 11,200 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  Eg  an,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.,  August  SO,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  this  school 
for  the  fiscal  years  1896  and  1897. 

In  my  first  annual  report  the  location,  number,  and  school  needs  of  the  Indians 
of  the  State  were  shown.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  the 
school  facilities  for  this  school,  therein  shown  needful,  have  been  provided  for,  and 
the  buildings  will  be  erected  this  fall.  My  second  annual  report  was  mainly  his- 
torical and  descriptive  of  the  needs  of  the  nupils.  My  third  annual  report  was 
not  published,  and  I  include  herein  the  main  items  contained  in  that  report,  giving 
a  history  of  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

I  deem  it  advisable,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  describe  somewhat  in  detail  the 
school  plant  as  it  now  exists. 
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The  school  plant — The  half  section  belonging  to  the  school  is  situated  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  city  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Two  hundred  acres  of  this  was 
purchased,  partly  by  Government  appropriation  and  partly  by  subscription,  from 
the  citizens  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  1892.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  was  pur-' 
chased  by  the  Government  in  1894.  The  accompanying  map  will  show  its  present 
condition. 

All  of  the  land  would  be  tillable  if  cleared  and  drained.  The  character  of  the 
soil  makes  this  an  almost  ideal  farm  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  It 
varies  from  the  heaviest  clay  to  the  lightest  drifting  sand,  but  all  of  it  is  fertile 
and  productive. 

School  buildings. — The  following  table  gives,  in  detail,  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  present  school  buildings: 


No. 

Building. 

Value. 

Erection. 

Condition. 

Capacity. 

Date  of. 

Manner  of. 

1 

Farmhouse  a 

Hay  barn  i 

$800 

400 
600 
150 

400 
880 
100 
50 
100 
200 
800 

2,000 

1,200 

150 

25,000 

80 

1,200 

Fair 

Fair   . 

Poor 

Good 

Good     . 

New 

....do 

40  sheep,  15  young  cattle,  and 

feed. 
7  rooms;  2  stories  and  cellar. 

2 

3 

40  tons  of  hay  or  grain. 
Equipped  with  pans,  pails, 

etc.,  for  600  trees. 
200  tons"  ceT 

4 

BufHtr  house 

1895 

1896 
1897 
1897 
1895 
1897 
1892 
1893 

1894 
1894 

Pupils 

Pupils 

do 

do 

5 

Ice  house. ............ 

A 

H«phouw 

100  ohlckenR- 

7 

Lumber  shed 

Pig  bouse 

innm f«^t of  lumber. 

8 

do 

Pupils 

Contract. .. 
Pupils 

Contract... 
Contract... 

Poor 

New 

Fair 

Good 

Good ... 
Good. 
Fair 

Fair 

New 

do.... 

40hog8. 

9 

Wagon  shed 

6  wagons. 

2  stories,  24  hy  32.  farm  tools. 

10 

Tool  house T    . 

11 

Shop 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter, 

18 

Barn  ................. 

with  4  apprentices  each.' 
Manual  training  room  for 
160  boys  (8  classes,  20  in  each 
class). 
JO  horses,  20  milch  cows,  and 

14 

Storehouse  ...... 

feed. 

Stores  for  300  pupils  for  1 
year. 

Tailor,  with  4  apprentices, 
and  storing  of  boys1  uni- 
forms and  Sunday  clothes. 

175  boys,  ample  room. 

100  cords  wood.  30  tons  coal-. 

15 

Tailor  shop  a 

Boys*  dormitory 

Wood  shed ...... 

16 
17 

1892 
1897 
1896 

Contract... 

Pupils 

do 

18 

T  Auudry , . 

Washing,  drying,  and  disin- 
fecting clothes  for   300 
pupils. 

k 


a  Bought  with  land. 

Water  supply  and  sewerage. — The  water  is  obtained  by  means  of  windmills  and 
storage  tanks  from  driven  wells  located  about  60  rods  west  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  sewerage  is  carried  to  the  river,  about  160  rods  east  of  the  buildings.  This 
sewer  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  already  partly  rotted,  and  crosses  land  belonging 
to  private  parties,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  any  written  permission  or  right. 
It  lacks  fall  near  the  building,  and  would  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  we  will  have  after  the  new  buildings  are  erected.  A 
new  sewer  should  be  laid,  following  the  road  to  the  river,  about  180  rods  from  the 
present  main  building. 

Attendance, — During  the  vacation  months,  as  noted  in  a  previous  report,  many  of 
our  pupils  go  home.  Aside  from  this,  we  have  had  the  full  number  of  pupils  we 
could  accommodate.  Indeed  the  large  number  who  should  be  in  the  school,  and 
whom  we  could  not  accommodate,  has  led  us  at  times  rather  to  overcrowd  the 
girls'  part  of  the  building. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  A  few  cases  of  pneumonia, 
one  case  of  erysipelas,  and  one  stubborn  case  of  diarrhea  have  constituted  all  of 
the  sickness  for  the  past  two  years.    None  of  this  sickness  has  resulted  fatally. 

Improvements  in  equipment — A  manual  training  department,  equipped  for  30  pupils, 
has  been  added,  and  a  new  ice  house,  a  laundry,  a  henhouse,  a  lumber  shed,  and  a 
wagon  shed  have  been  built  by  the  boys  of  the  school,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  carpenter.  About  8  acres  of  berries  and  small  fruit  have  been 
set  out,  and  about  100  trees  filled  in  where  trees  of  the  apple  orchard  had  died. 
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School  products. — The  records  of  the  office  show  the  following  summary  of  the 
products  of  the  industrial  department  for  the  two  years: 


Asparagus bushels.. 

Butter pounds.. 

Aprons number.. 

Beans .pounds. . 

Beans,  string bushels. . 

Beets do — 

Cabbage hundreds.. 

Capes number.. 

Carrots bushels.. 

Coats number. . 

Corn bushels.. 

Cauliflower hundreds . . 

Cucumbers bushels. . 

Drawers pairs.. 

Dresses number.. 

Eggs dozens.. 

Fruit,  canned quarts. . 

Hay tons.. 

Lard .pounds.. 

Lettuce bushels.. 

Milk gallons.. 

Nightdresses number.. 

Oats bushels.. 

Onions do 


1896. 


1,234 

254 

7,068 

58 

175 

800 

57 

400 


1,1855 

300 


401 

235 

13 


200 


5,874 


684 
66 


1897. 


10 
806 
227 


7 
516 


15 

69 
240 
141 
288 
5 
100 

45 
6,643 

58 
704 


Pants 1 pairs. 

Pease,  green bushels. 

Pickles gallons. 

Pillow  slips number . 

Pork,  fresh pounds. 

Potatoes busnels. 

Pumpkins number  . 

Radishes bushels. 

Rye „ do... 

Sheets number. 

Shirts do... 

Shirts,  under do... 

Skirts do... 

Squash do... 

Straw tons. 

Strawberries quarts. 

Sirup,  maple gallons. 

Tablecloths number. 

Tomatoes bushels. 

Turnips do... 

Waists number. 

Wheat bushels. 

Wood cords. 

Wool pounds. 


1896. 


119 
2,912 
2,600 

515 
83 


65 


93 

14 

250 


66 

24 

38 

100 

46 


26 
160 


1897. 


4 
5 

40 

181 

4,040 

3,525 


6 

448 

101 

24 


120 


23 
270 
90 
32 
10 


445 
"165 


Technical  training. — The  carpenter  has  had  four  apprentices.  I  am  confident  that 
all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  instruct  and  train  them,  but  with  possibly  one 
exception  they  have  not  shown  a  gain  in  skill  even  approximating  what  we  hoped. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  with  pupils  of  the  age  and  advancement  of  ours  it  is 
a  mistake  to  aim  at  a  technical  education.  I  feel  that  our  work  should  rather  be 
that  of  the  white  home  and  primary  school,  leaving  the  learning  of  a  trade  to  a 
higher  school  or  later  life. 

Home  training. — The  home  education  should  fit  our  boys  to  do  any  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  work  and  should  make  our  girls  housewives  in  all  that  the  term  includes. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  training  is  being  well  given  to  our  girl  pupils.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  they  do  learn  to  care  for  the  home  is  often  evident  to  me  in  my  visits 
to  their  homes  after  their  return  there  from  the  school.  The  past  two  years  have 
witnessed  a  much  greater  advance  in  this  respect  than  did  the  preceding  two  years. 

Intellectual  training. — During  the  fiscal  year  1896  a  great  advance  over  the  work 
of  the  preceding  year  was  made.  All  other  training  rests,  primarily,  upon  the 
capability  of  our  pupils  for  right  thinking,  and  it  is  this  capability  that  the  school- 
room training  should  give. 

As  an  aid  to  our  schoolroom  work,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  pupils 
to  read  outside  of  school  and  to  start  a  library  to  give  them  material  for  reading. 
A  considerable  number  of  books  for  this  purpose  have  been  collected.  I  feel  that 
in  no  other  way  can  so  much  be  accomplished  in  giving  to  them  right  views  of 
social  and  moral  principles  as  through  good  reading. 

Social  and  moral  training.— For  the  girls,  I  think  that  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
greatest  advance  of  any  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school,  but  with  the  boys 
this  feature  of  my  work  has  been  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  I  think  no 
employee  should  be  retained  in  an  Indian  school  after  that  employee  has  ceased  to 
have  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  or  its  pupils  to  cause  him  to 
make  his  speech  and  conduct  such  that  it  will  be  an  example  for  the  Indian  boy  or 
girl  to  follow. 

Betrospective.— Like  all  other  work,  these  years  have  proven,  in  somethings,  annoy- 
ing and  disappointing;  in  others,  successful  and  satisfactory.  I  feel  sure  that 
progress  has  been  made  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  school  has  done  higher  and 
better  work  than  it  did  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

Proposed  buildings.— The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  1897  provided  for  two  addi- 
tional buildings— a  girls'  dormitory  and  a  dining  hall,  to  cost  $30,000,  and  a  school 
building,  to  cost  $10,000.  With  the  new  buildings  the  school  will  have  a  capacity 
of  300  pupils.  The  new  buildings  built  since  1894  and  the  farm  and  shop  will 
just  nicely  accommodate  that  number  of  pupils. 

Needs. — I  think  power  should  be  provided  for  furnishing  electricity  for  lighting. 
With  the  buildings  heated  by  a  plant  entirely  separate  from  them  and  lighted  by 
electricity  the  danger  from  fire  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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In  equipment  the  farm  and  shop  will  need  nothing  new.  The  schoolrooms  and 
kitchen  and  sewing  room  will  require  increased  equipment  for  the  150  additional 
pupils,  and  the  laundry  should  be  equipped  for  doing  the  heavier  work  by  steam 
power.  So  much  heavy  laundry  work  makes  too  great  a  strain  upon  girls  of  the 
age  and  strength  of  those  at  this  school.  Furniture  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
the  new  buildings. 

Conclusion. — I  feel  that  I  owe  special  thanks  to  the  inspecting  officers  who  have 
visited  my  school — viz,  Superintendent  Hailmann,  Inspector  McLaughlin,  and 
Supervisor  Rakestraw — for  their  kindly  and  helpful  criticism  and  for  their  en- 
couragement and  aid  in  the  management  of  the  school.  Their  visits  were  most 
sati  sf actory  and  beneficial.  I  also  feel  that  thanks  are  due  to  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Pleasant  for  their  aid  and  support  in  the  management  of  the  school.  In  no  way 
has  their  interest  in  its  welfare  lessened,  and  to  that  interest  and  support  it  owes 
a  large  part  of  its  success. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Spencer,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

Pipestone  Indian  Training  School, 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  July  22, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  condition  of  the  Pipestone 
Indian  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  year's  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  successful  in  all  departments. 
There  has  been  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  different  employees  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
there  is  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  as  a  result. 

During  the  year  much  necessary  work  has  been  done  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  The  buildings  have  been  kept 
in  fairly  good  repair,  and  the  grounds  hav6  been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  well 
cultivated. 

The  dairy  adds  very  materially  to  the  quality  of  the  food  for  the  pupils'  tables, 
but  should  receive  more  attention,  as  the  present  accommodations,  both  for  the 
cows  and  caring  for  the  milk,  are  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  I  believe 
that  in  schools  of  this  class,  situated  as  we  are,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  pasture  and  water,  dairying  should  be  systematically  taught.  Our  pupils  are 
willing  to  do  the  work  in  order  to  have  the  milk  and  the  butter  for  their  tables. 
.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  an  orchard  of  such  fruits  as  are  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  this  climate,  and  I  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  sufficient  trees 
may  be  purchased  to  give  it  a  thorough  test  at  this  school. 

A  sewer  has  been  constructed  which  places  the  buildings  in  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. It  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  some  time. 
A  chicken  house  and  repair  shop  have  been  built,  both  of  them  small,  but  much- 
needed  improvements  and  will  be  of  material  assistance,  but  will  require  enlarge- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  gas-lighting  plant,  furnished  by  the  Detroit  Gas 
Lighting  and  Heating  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ,  was  put  in  for  furnishing  light 
for  the  building  and  heat  for  the  laundry  from  gasoline.  It  is  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  furnishes  us  a  brilliant  light,  which  is  steady  and  mild  to 
the  eyes.  In  our  estimation  this  is  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direction  in  light- 
ing our  schools.  Its  cheapness  is  a  great  item  in  its  favor,  and  its  simplicity  and 
ease  of  manipulation  make  it  possible  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
electric  lights  on  account  of  the  cost. 

The  completion  of  the  dormitories  in  the  third  story  of  the  building  has  relieved 
the  pressure  for  more  room  for  dormitory  purposes.  We  now  need  school  room 
and  room  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  We  can  not  seat  100  pupils  in  the  din- 
ing room  at  one  time,  so  that  when  we  have  an  attendance  of  100  it  necessitates 
two  sets  of  tables  for  the  pupils.  The  rooms  used  for  school  are  inadequate  and 
should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  new  school  building, 
for  which  Congress  has  provided,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  will  place  our  school  in  fairly  good  condition. 

One  great  fault  in  the  construction  of  this  building  and  of  many  others  in  the 
school  service  is  that  no  adequate  means  was  provided  for  ventilating  these  build- 
ings.   In  cold  weather  when  storm  windows  are  in  place  it  is  difficult  properly  to 
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ventilate  the  building  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  warm.  In  this  cold  climate  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  should  be  nsed  by  which 
the  ventilation  is  secure  at  the  same  time  that  the  heat  is  supplied.  In  warmer 
climates,  where  we  can  have  the  doors  and  windows  open,  of  course  it  is  not  so 
difficult  properly  to  ventilate  the  building. 

Our  water  supply  is  of  excellent  quality  and  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  school,  excepting  for  fire  protection.  The  pipes  are  not  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish flow  sufficient  to  be  of  much  use  in  case  of  fire.  This  can  be  remedied  by  the 
increasing  of  the  pumping  plant,  as  we  have  practically  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  pure  water. 

The  work  of  the  school  year  has  been  very  successful.  The  attendance  has  been 
regular.  The  pupils  and  employees  have  worked  together  in  harmony,  and  the 
success  of  the  school  is  due  to  the  earnest,  united  efforts  of  the  employees  in  their 
various  departments. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  encouragement  and  support  I  have  received 
from  your  Office  during  the  year,  I  am,  respectfully, 

De  Witt  S.  Harris,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont.,  August  18, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  school.  There 
was  almost  a  complete  change  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Most  of  the 
pupils  went  home,  having  stayed  three  years  or  more.  The  new  pupils  who  came 
had  nearly  all  been  in  school  and  received  some  training.  They  could  understand 
and  talk  English,  which  enabled  them  at  once  to  begin  to  profit  by  the  indus- 
trial work. 

Their  quickness  in  taking  up  manual  training  was  very  marked,  indeed.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  received  training  in  the  carpenter  shop  in  woodwork. 
The  course  of  work  runs  from  knife  work  by  the  youngest  pupils  to  constructive 
carpentry  and  building  by  the  older  ones.  Drawing  is  made  an  essential  part  of 
the  work.  Twenty-five  pupils  received  instruction  in  ironwork  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and  the  usual  classes  were  in  shoe  shop  and  tailor  shop. 

During  the  summer  nearly  all  the  boys  get  training  in  farm  work  and  garden- 
ing. Ten  acres  of  garden  was  divided  into  half-acre  plats  and  given  to  boys  for 
gardens.  A  list  of  garden  seeds  was  given  each  one  and  he  was  to  plant  and  till 
the  garden.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  these  small  gardens,  and  the  planting 
took  less  time  than  ever  before.  But  for  poor  garden  seed  I  think  a  great  success 
would  have  been  made  of  this  work.  Many  of  the  seeds  did  not  come  up  at  all, 
which  made  it  rather  disheartening  to  the  boys.  At  the  present  time  the  boys  who 
are  at  the  school  are  putting  up  hay,  and  we  expect  to  put  up  500  or  600  tons  with 
their  help  alone. 

All  lines  of  industrial  work  of  the  girls  have  been  carried  on.  Some  classes  in 
wood  carving  were  organized  and  very  creditable  work  done.  The  girls  go  to  the 
carpenter  shop  and  use  the  sloyd  benches  for  this  work. 

The  work  in  the  schoolrooms  has  progressed  as  usual.  Previous  training  of  the 
pupils  has  been  marked  as  in  the  industrial  work. 

The  stone  building  which  burned  down  two  years  ago  has  been  rebuilt.  It  is 
125  by  40  feet,  and  is  used  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops.  It  gives  ample 
room  for  the  work  of  classes  as  carried  on  in  these  shops.  It  is  a  very  great  aid, 
indeed.  There  ought  to  be  a  few  pieces  of  machinery  in  these  shops,  as  saw. 
lathes,  and  drills.    They  can  be  run  by  the  engine,  which  is  convenient. 

Two  large  cattle  sheds,  143  by  50  feet,  have  been  constructed.  They  will  give 
shelter  to  the  cattle  through  stormy  weather.  Most  of  the  work  on  these  build- 
ings was  done  by  the  boys. 

Irrigating  ditches  have  been  extended  and  more  land  irrigated.  Our  school 
herd  has  increased  to  more  than  300  head  of  cattle.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
the  beef  for  the  school  can  be  furnished  from  the  herd  in  two  years  from  now. 

To  keep  up  and  extend  the  efficiency  of  the  school  quite  a  number  of  improve- 
ments are  needed — a  steam  heating  plant,  machinery  for  steam  laundry,  electric- 
lighting  plant,  barn  for  horses,  machinery  for  shops,  better  school  building. 

Thanking  you  for  favors  extended  the  school,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Winslow,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBR. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  September  2& \  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Genoa  Indian  School  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  has  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  with  the  present  outlook  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897-98  there  will  be  no 
trouble  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  fill  the  school  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  year  has  been  excellent,  no  epidemic  pre- 
vailing, and  but  one  death  occurring  during  the  year. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  successfully  conducted  throughout  the  year, 
a  class  of  11  graduating  at  the  close  of  the  school.  The  commencement  exercises 
were  held  on  the  evening  of  June  23,  and  were  listened  to  by  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence, who  complimented  our  graduates  very  highly. 

The  industrial  work  has  received  the  usual  attention,  and  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  has  exceeded  in  care  and  painstaking  that  of  any  preceding  year.  The 
labor  on  the  school  farm  has  been  amply  rewarded  with  fine  crops  of  oats,  corn,  and 
potatoes,  while  the  garden  has  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  a  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles throughout  the  season,  and  the  crop  of  melons,  potatoes,  etc. ,  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year,  which  have  been  enjoyed  throughout  their  season  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Tne  improvements  on  the  school  campus  have  continued  throughout  the  year 
with  additional  planting  of  trees  and  new  roads  and  walks  laid  out.  The  grounds 
have  been  well  kept,  the  roads,  walks,  plants,  and  trees  have  all  been  well  cared 
for  and  lend  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds. 

The  improvements  as  provided  for  under  the  appropriation  by  Congress  have 
been  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  we  now  have  completed  a  new  power 
house  for  a  steam  plant,  which  has  been  provided  with  rooms  for  laundry, 
bakery,  etc. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  steam  heating  have  already  been  completed,  and 
only  await  the  action  of  the  Department  for  the  work  to  begin. 

The  plant  is  yet  in  need  of  better  school-room  facilities,  the  present  building 
for  such  use  being  altogether  too  small,  and  which  contains  small  rooms  where  a 
large  number  of  pupils  must  be  huddled  together  without  the  means  of  proper 
ventilation,  which  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

We  are  also  in  need  of  suitable  barn  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large 
crop  of  hay  which  we  must  necessarily  carry  and  for  the  sheltering  of  the  school 
stock,  which  under  the  present  system  is  exposed  to  the  storms  and  inclement 
weather  of  this  latitude. 

General  repairs  should  be  made  upon  the  school  hospital,  which  should  be 
enlarged  and  furnished  with  suitable  ventilation  and  heating  facilities. 

New  and  improved  machinery  should  be  purchased  for  laundry  purposes  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  as  ample  room  for  the  accommodation  for  the  same  is 
already  completed. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  electric  lighting,  in  which  the  cost  of 
dynamo  and  wiring  would  not  be  excessive,  and  the  power  in  use  for  laundry,  etc., 
could  be  utilized,  and  which  would  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  fire,  so  constant  at 
the  school  on  account  of  the  kerosene  lamps. 

The  industrial  training  at  the  school  has  received  marked  attention  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  desire  to  learn  the  trades  taught  at  the 
school  will  soon  require  more  and  extensive  room. 

All  in  all,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that 
the  work  as  carried  on  has  exceeded  in  excellence  that  of  any  of  the  preceding 
years,  and  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  harmonious  feeling  existing  among  the 
employees  of  the  school,  wherein  all  were  working  for  the  bettering  of  the  institu- 
tion and  Indian  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  I  have  received  and  the  prompt  consideration  of  all  business  matters 
pertaining  to  the  school  throughout  the  past  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Ross,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  August  20, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

School.— -On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1894, 1  took  charge  of  this  school,  and  np  to 
that  time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  permit  the  pupils  to  go  to  their  homes  during 
the  vacation  period;  but  as  no  possible  good  resulted,  or  can  result  from  this  prac- 
tice, they  have  been  retained  at  the  school  excepting  in  1895,  when  a  part  of  them 
were  allowed  to  visit  their  homes.  Within  the  present  vacation  a  small  number 
were  permitted  to  go,  but  they  were  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  par- 
ents as  would  not  allow  their  children  to  enter  school  unless  they  were  allowed 
this  privilege.  We  have,  however,  kept  our  average  up  very  well,  and  at  the 
present  writing  126  are  enrolled. 

The  year  just  passed  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  is 
comparatively  a  new  school,  having  been  established  in  the  year  1890,  and  the 
Indians  in  this  locality  little  understood  the  real  object  for  which  it  was  intended, 
but  supposed  it  was  to  be  a  place  where  their  children  were  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  plenty  to  wear  and  plenty  to  eat,  with  the  latter  commodity  the  most  promi- 
nent; for  when  they  have  their  stomachs  full  they  are  the  most  contented  and 
serene  beings  in  existence.  Therefore,  to  see  their  children  put  to  work  was 
very  distasteful  to  them,  and  as  a  result  runaways  were  quite  frequent  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  just  passed;  but  this  has  been  entirely  overcome  through 
various  causes,  one  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  band,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  under  a  special  caption. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advancement  in  the  literary  department,  and  a  very 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Their  enunciation  is  greatly 
improved,  and  by  introducing  the  kindergarten  and  adopting  such  methods  and 
literature  in  the  higher  grades  as  are  suited  to  them,  are  now  heard  in  their  plays 
simple  songs  and  talks  instead  of  an  Indian  lingo  intelligible  to  no  one— not  even 
themselves.  In  their  work,  plays,  and  games,  I  do  not  see  but  that  civilization  is 
complete — complete  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  but  outside  influences 
tend  to  retrograde — as  I  see  no  difference  in  their  manners  from  those  of  white  chil- 
dren, excepting  in  the  girls,  who  are  inclined  to  engage  in  games  and  practices  of  a 
lower  order  than  white  children  would  engage  in. 

The  advancement  made  in  music  the  past  year  is  very  commendable,  due  to 
more  enthusiasm  thrown  into  the  work  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  pupils  have  been  taught  to  read  music,  and  thus  brought  to  under- 
stand something  of  its  principles.  They  have  been,  therefore,  more  interested  in 
it,  as  in  this  way  they  see  an  object  beyond  simply  singing  songs  to  fill  in  the  time 
commonly  dubbed  the  study  hour. 

Our  school  for  the  past  year  has  been  awake  as  a  result  of  a  little  enthusiasm 
thrown  into  the  work  by  a  few  of  the  employees.  A  little  enthusiasm  by  the 
employees  means  a  considerable  among  the  pupils.  I  have  noticed  that  our  pupils 
work  better,  play  ball  harder,  and  are  continually  engaged  in  some  healthful  play 
when  not  otherwise  engaged.  That  miserable  practice  of  pupils  sitting  about  in 
idle  knots  discussing  idle  nothings,  and  always,  too,  in  the  Indian  language,  has 
been  very  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  there  was  an  exhibit  in  our  large  kindergarten  room 
of  samples  of  work  selected  throughout  the  year.  There  was  no  especial  attempt 
made  to  produce  samples  for  this  purpose,  but  such  were  selected  from  the  regular 
class  work  as  represented  taste,  skill,  etc.,  in  their  manufacture.  The  work  com- 
pared with  that  of  previous  exhibits  showed  plainly  the  advancement  made  both 
among  boys  and  girls.  The  exhibit  from  the  culinary  department,  made,  of 
course,  especially  for  this  purpose  from  a  knowledge  the  girls  had  gained  from  a 
regular  course  of  instruction,  was  very  fine  and  did  them  much  credit. 

Band. — For  the  two  years  preceding  the  present  one  I  represented  to  your  office 
repeatedly  the  benefits,  in  my  judgment,  that  would  arise  from  the  establishment 
of  a  band  in  our  school,  and  finally,  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  through  your 
efforts  instruments  were  allowed  us  and  an  able  disciplinarian  and  band  instructor 
sent  us  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edwin  Schanandore,  an  Oneida  Indian.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  in  September  he  commenced  the  instruction  of  21  of  our 
boys,  and  at  the  present  they  make  a  very  creditable  showing  considering  the 
short  time  they  have  been  practicing.  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  effect  this 
band  would  have  on  our  pupils,  and  not  only  on  them  but  on  their  parents  and 
friends  as  well.    Such  was  the  effect  on  the  general  moral  tone  and  the  content- 
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ment  of  our  pupils  that  we  have  not  a  single  runaway  recorded  for  the  year;  and 
to  illustrate  the  impression  made  upon  the  Indians — the  parents  and  relatives 
of  our  pupils — on  Memorial  Day  in  Carson  I  presume  there  were  between  400 
and  500  Indians  present  to  view  them  in  the  procession  as  they  marched  to  the 
cemetery  headed  by  our  band,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  has  done  more  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  among  the  people  here  in  behalf  of  our  pupils  than  any 
other  feature  of  our  school.  People  have  frequently  remarked  to  me  that  they 
were  surprised  at  the  showing  these  Indian  boys  have  made  and  that  they  had  no 
idea  that  they  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  such  results. 

Attendance.— The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  126.  We  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  125  pupils,  and  could  easily  have  maintained  an  average  of  150  had  we  the 
room  for  them;  but  as  it  is  our  dormitories  are  now  crowded,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  a  much  larger  number.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  154;  the 
highest  average  for  any  quarter  131,  and  the  lowest  116. 

Industries. — Our  equipment  for  the  mechanical  industries  is  very  poor.  We  have 
both  a  blacksmith  and  a  carpenter  shop,  or  rather  an  excuse  for  them.  The  black- 
smith shop  is  a  little  boarded-up-and-down  shanty  about  12  by  14  feet,  and  the  car- 
penter shop  is  little  better;  and  while  it  is  simply  impossible  to  carry  on  mechanical 
work  and  properly  connect  it  with  the  literary  department,  still  some  of  our  boys, 
in  a  mechanical  sense  purelv,  have  done  some  very  good  work.  Within  the  year 
I  submitted  to  your  office  plans  of  new  buildings  which,  if  they  had  been  allowed, 
would  have  entirely  overcome  this  difficulty  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
for  our  boys,  but  as  Congress  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  yourself  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  await  more  favorable  action  from  that  body.  Within  a  few  days  I  expect 
to  submit  to  your  office  such  plans  as  I  trust  will  meet  your  approval. 

We  farm,  including  that  in  grass,  about  100  acres,  and  this  offers  to  our  boys  a 
species  of  industry  that  serves  a  good  purpose,  but  it  does  not  offer  the  advantages 
for  mental  expansion  that  the  mechanical  industries  do  properly  connected  with 
the  literary  department.  . 

The  industries  for  the  girls  are  better  organized,  and  we  are  better  equipped; 
still  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  here  as  well.  Our  girls  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  domestic  departments,  and  many  of  them 
can  now  enter  white  families  and  do  very  creditable  work,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  larger  ones  in  the  sewing  room.  The  work  of  this  department  the  past 
year,  exclusive  of  mending,  is: 


Aprons 38 

Drawers 46 

Union  suits 88 

Skirts _ 91 

Waists 55 

Shirts _  7 

Boys'  suits _ 2 

Pillowcases _  62 

Bureau  scarfs 3 

Tablecloths _  54 

Carpet yards..  135 


Dresses 

Chemises 

Nightdresses . 

Garters 

Capes 

Pants 

Sheets 

Pillow  shams. 

Curtains 

Napkins 


227 

8 

25 

81 

18 

2 

59 

4 

4 

39 


Farm. — Our  farm  consists  of  278  acres,  38  acres  having  been  bought  within  the 
year.  This  addition  to  our  land  aids  us  but  little  other  than  for  grazing  purposes, 
as  there  is  no  water  right  with  it,  and  even  if  there  were,  it  is  poor  land  and  was 
bought  for  grazing  and  a  playground  for  the  boys  in  case  a  new  dormitory  is 
built.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  we  farm  100  acres,  but  of  this  there.are  but 
about  40  acres  of  good  land.  However,  if  we  had  more  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
us,  as  we  can  scarcely  bring  to  maturity  the  crops  we  plant  now,  owing  to  a  scar- 
city of  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes. 

If  we  could  receive  our  rights,  we  would  have,  perhaps,  water  enough;  at  least, 
we  would  have  considerable  more;  but  as  unscrupulous  persons  farther  up  the 
stream  from  which  we  receive  our  water  appropriate,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
many  times  what  is  due  them,  we  must  suffer.  This  matter  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
accomplished,  and  whether  there  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  water  this  year  is  much  less  than  any  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  school,  and  our  crops  will  not  mature  as  well  as  last  year.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  potato  crop.  Last  year  from  3  acres,  actual  measurement,  we  pro- 
duced something  over  1,200  bushels,  but  this  year  we  will  do  well  to  get  half  the 
amount,  and  they  will  not  be  as  nice.  As  I  stated,  our  land  is  not  excellent;  still, 
with  a  free  use  of  fertilizer  and  by  rotation  of  crops,  so  that  we  each  year  break 
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up  a  piece  of  alfalfa  sod,  we  commonly  have  very  fair  crops.  During  the  year 
our  boys  hauled  from  Carson  and  spread  on  our  fields  149  loads  of  fertilizer.  The 
result  of  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  has  served  as  an  object  lesson  to  our  boys,  as 
well  as  to  give  us  a  better  yield.    The  probable  yield  for  this  year  will  be: 


Corn  (sweet) pounds _ .    5, 000 

Potatoes do 70,000 

Onions do 2,500 

Other  vegetables do 4,000 

Hay do 50,000 


Beets pounds..  35, 

Carrots do 40, 

Squashes number..    1,000 

Melons do 150 


Improvements. — Other  than  a  general  repair  there  were  no  improvements  within 
the  year.  The  buildings  were  badly  in  need  of  painting,  and  this  has  been  done, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  premises. 
•  Water  supply. — The  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  water  for  house  use  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  reservoir,  pumped  into 
a  12,000-gallon  tank  by  means  of  a  steam  duplex  pump.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  water  for  this  purpose,  and  are  well  equipped  to  extinguish  a  fire.  In  fact,  lit- 
tle improvement  could  be  made  on  our  fire  apparatus.  There  are  five  hydrants 
surrounding  the  buildings,  and  we  have  three  hose  reels  on  which  is  kept  sufficient 
hose  to  attach  to  these  hydrants  on  a  moment's  notice  to  throw  two  streams  from  a 
2-inch  hose  and  three  from  a  1-inch  hose. 

Sanitary. — Excepting  a  lack  of  ventilation  in  our  domitories  and  schoolrooms 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  school  is  perfect.  This  year  we  have  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000  for  buildings  and  repairs,  and  I  expect  soon  to  place  before  your 
office  a  report  on  the  necessity  of  ventilating  our  dormitories  and  schoolrooms. 
Our  system  of  sewerage  is  perfect.  All  our  closets  are  connected  with  the  sewer, 
which  is  well  cemented,  and  the  danger  of  contaminating  our  water  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  health  of  the  school  throughout  the  entire  year  has  been  excellent. 

ConeltudoxL — I  wish  to  thank  your  office  for  the  kind  consideration  extended  during 
the  past  year,  and  at  all  times. 

Very  respectfully,  Eugene  Mead, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Indian  School,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  August  26, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1897: 

My  brief  connection  with  the  school,  twenty-four  days,  precludes  me  from  mak- 
ing any  report  of  its  progress  that  would  be  of  any  value.  Frequent  changes  of 
superintendents  and  employees  has  had  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  institution  and 
very  materially  hindering  its  progress.  The  last  change  took  away  not  only  the 
superintendent  and  the  matron,  but  also  the  principal  teacher,  senior  teacher,  dis- 
ciplinarian, assistant  disciplinarian,  chief  cook,  shoemaker,  and  band  teacher. 
Besides  these  transfers  most  of  the  older  and  better  trained  pupils  were  taken 
from  us,  leaving  a  new  superintendent  with  a  large  proportion  of  new  employees 
and  but  few  advanced  pupils  with  which  to  conduct  affairs.  It  is  difficult  to 
overcome  such  a  handicap,  but  the  employees  now  here  are  in  nearly  all  cases 
taking  hold  of  the  work  with  a  zeal  and  hopefulness  that  is  most  encouraging. 

The  school  is  an  old  one,  but  no  class  has  yet  been  graduated,  and  as  practically 
all  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  have  been  sent  away  this  year  the  course  will  prob- 
ably not  be  completed  by  anyone  for  some  years.  This  condition  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  children  remain  from  one  to  five  years  only,  in  which  brief  period 
but  little  can  be  accomplished.  They  leave  the  school  still  weak,  and  much  of  the 
labor  placed  on  them  is  lost  because  it  is  not  completed. 

There  is  much  needed  to  make  of  this  as  successful  an  institution  as  it  should 
be,  and  more  money  will  have  to  be  appropriated  to  make  properly  available  the 
large  amount  already  invested.  It  is  barbarous  to  keep  a  population  of  850  peo- 
ple in  so  close  community  with  no  arrangements  for  carrying  away  the  sewage. 
The  cost  of  an  adequate  system  is  not  insignificant,  but  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  while  about  $75,000  has  been  spent  for  improvements,  not  a  dollar  of  the  sum 
has  been  used  for  sanitary  sewer  facilities.    Everything  is  yet  to  be  dome  in  this 
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line,  and  at  no  place  can  it  be  done  without  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  An 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  remove  ns  from  a  position  of  extreme  danger 
to  one  of  safety. 

The  building  used  at  present  for  carpenter  shop  is  an  old  adobe  structure  that 
is  worthless  and  an  eyesore.  The  other  shops  are  scattered  through  the  other 
buildings  and  occupy  rooms  that  could  be  utilized  for  dormitories,  but  are  not  at 
all  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  We  need  a  building  for  shops 
and  laundry,  and  it  can  be  erected  at  a  comparatively  small  cost;  $35,000  will  give 
us  these  two  improvements,  and  Albuquerque  will  have  a  plant  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Indian  service. 

There  is  an  excellent  chance  to  make  a  good  school  of  this,  but  in  the  past  too  much 
patchwork  has  been  done.  Nearly  every  year  of  late  has  witnessed  the  passing  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  charge,  each  with  his  own  ideas,  and  numerous  employees. 
Pupils,  as  before  stated,  have  remained  for  a  brief  period  and  gone  out  but  begun 
in  their  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

Though  there  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  filling  the  institution,  and  this  year, 
as  last,  not  less  than  200  will  have  to  be  refused  admission,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  a  respectable  number  of  the  children  who  live  in  the  reservations  and 
pueblos.  There  are  certainly  not  fewer  than  600  Indians  of  school  age  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  that  we  are  anxious  to  receive  and  whom  the  agent  urges 
to  attend,  but  there  are  counter  influences  at  work  to  keep  them  away  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  all  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors.  Many  of  those  admitted  in 
the  last  few  years  are  of  mixed  Indian  and  Mexican  blood,  and  while  they  are  in 
great  need  of  education  and  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  accorded  them,  they  are 
not  the  ones,  it  appears,  for  whom  the  school  was  established.  I  am  informed  by 
the  most  reliable  authority  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reservation  pupils  is  not 
decreasing.  There  is  a  herculean  task  for  the  schools  to  perform  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  many  hundreds  of  Indian  children  in  New  Mexico,  and  it  can  be  done 
only  by  their  being  placed  in  continuous  attendance. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  those  employees  here 
who  are  laboring  so  earnestly  for  these  youths,  and  of  the  courteous  treatment 
accorded  me  by  your  Office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  A.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  of  the  school  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

In  all  its  departments  the  school  has  had  an  exceptionally  successful  year,  and 
all  the  classes,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  class,  have  more  than  reached 
the  standard  I  had  hoped  for. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  7  graduates  of  the  normal  class  passed  a  most  satis- 
factory examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  for  it,  and  entertained  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  of  the  best  people  of  this  country  by  the  exhibit  of  their 
work  at  the  closing  exercises  on  June  22,  at  which  time  they  received  their  diplo- 
mas. In  this  class  there  were  five  boys  and  two  girls ,  and  of  these  five  have  already 
been  provided  with  positions  by  your  office  and  are  now  at  their  posts  of  duty,  and 
I  feel  confident  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  prove  useful  in 
advancing  their  people,  not  only  by  their  talents  but  by  their  moral  example. 

The  industrial  departments  have  had  due  attention,  and  girls  and  boys  who  have 
shown  proficiency  have  been  promoted  in  their  department  in  the  school  to  posi- 
tions of  trust,  such  as  carpenter,  seamstress,  baker,  and  engineer,  besides  several 
have  been  sent  to  other  schools  asteacher,  baker,  and  other  positions,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  they  have  given  satisfaction. 

The  water  supply  is  ample  for  irrigating  10  acres  of  land  for  vegetables,  grass, 
flowers,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  for  domestic  uses  and  fire  protection.  Originally 
the  pipes  were  common  iron  ones,  which  are  now  rusting  out,  and  often  give  way 
and  nave  to  be  replaced  by  galvanized  ones.  This  will  necessitate  constant 
repairs  till  the  old  ones  are  replaced  entire. 

There  occurred  an  epidemic  of  mumps  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  it  was  of  a  mild  type  and  only  caused  the  closing  of  the  school- 
room work  for  two  weeks.    The  health  of  the  school  otherwise  has  been  good,  and 
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for  about  five  years  there  has  only  been  three  deaths  at  the  schools,  and  these 
were  immediately  traced  to  hereditary  causes. 

The  average  attendance  has  been  302  for  the  year.  The  growing  demands  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  for  educational  advantages,  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the 
accommodations  before  offered  by  contract  schools,  has  received  part  attention 
during  last  Congress,  which  increased  the  capacity  of  this  school  50  pupils.  This 
but  partially  meets  the  demand,  and  it  will  have  to  be  decided  very  soon  whether 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  this  plant  to  400  or  establish  a  new 
plant  in  this  vicinity,  the  health  and  location  being  well  suited  to  these  western 
Indians. 

I  have  erected  during  the  year  a  new  and  commodious  two-story  brick  hospital, 
which  is  the  best  building  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  the 
school.  Besides,  I  have  built  a  brick  henhouse  inclosed  by  a  wire-net  fence,  and, 
with  60  chickens,  employment  is  given  to  the  girls,  and  instruction  in  this  indus- 
try is  an  important  addition  to  the  industries  of  the  plant. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  departments  under  the 
care  of  the  matron,  such  as  dining  room,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  and  house- 
cleaning,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  And  on  the  farm  and  in  the  care  of  stock, 
in  the  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  shops,  and  in  tailor  and  shoe  shops,  all  under 
the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  also  received  proper  care. 

The  school  is  organized  into  four  companies,  three  of  boys  and  one  of  girls.  The 
boyshave  been  drilled  in  company  and  battalion  drill,  and  they  have  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  it.  I  find  that  it  gives  a  certain  confidence  and  pride  in  their  dress 
and  improves  the  bearing  of  both  the  officers  and  privates,  and  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  discipline. 

The  organization  of  an  efficient  fire  brigade  exists,  and  it  is  drilled  sufficiently 
to  keep  it  in  constant  readiness  for  prompt  and  good  work,  as  has  been  often 
tested  in  cases  of  fire  in  the  city,  where  it  has  been  called  on  to  help  and  acknowl- 
edgments have  been  given  for  timely  aid. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  employees  have  worked  in  harmony  and  have  done 
their  best  to  accomplish  the  good  results  during  the  year,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  satisfaction  here. 

Thanking  your  office  for  uniform  courtesies  and  kindnesses  and  for  prompt 
attention  to  my  requests  for  assistance  in  my  work,  I  ask  a  like  continuance  of 
the  same,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  endeavor  to  give  another  good  account  during 
the  present  year. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  November  18, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  Fort  Totten  Indian  Industrial  School  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  North  Dakota,  14  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Devils  Lake,  which  is 
located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  12  miles  east  of 
Oberon,  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  the  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Totten  and  5 
frame  school  buildings  located  1  mile  distant  from  the  post.  The  military  post 
consists  of  25  buildings — 19  brick  and  6  frame. 

The  school  is  conducted  as  two  separate  institutions,  the  school  proper  being 
located  at  the  abandoned  military  post  and  a  branch  at  the  Government  build- 
ings situated  a  mile  distant.  In  the  latter,  Sisters  (Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal)  are 
employed  exclusively  in  all  departments.  Both  of  these  schools  are  supported 
from  the  one  appropriation. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year,  including  the  two  departments,  was  267, 
an  excess  of  17  above  the  required  number.  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
securing  an  attendance  of  mixed-blood  students,  but  do  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux,  the  very  ones  that  should 
be  in  school.  They  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and  have  become  citizens, 
and  feel  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  educate  their  children. 

Our  farm  and  garden  consists  of  154  acres,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
From  this  tract  we  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  pupils,  and 
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all  grain  for  our  horses,  cattle,  and  bogs.  The  hay  required  for  subsistence  of  our 
stock  is  procured  on  the  school  reservation,  without  additional  expense.  Our  stock 
consists  of  16  work  horses,  7  colts,  54  cattle,  and  44  hogs.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  industrial  training  in  these  lines,  as  90  per  cent  of  those  students  attending 
this  school  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock 
raising  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  following-mentioned  additional  industries  are  in  successful  operation: 
Carpentering,  blacksmithing,  harness  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  plastering, 
kalsomining.  stone  and  brick  masonry,  painting,  engineering,  plumbing,  manu- 
facturing lime,  baking  bread,  cooking,  and  dressmaking  (one  seamstress  at  each 
school).  The  apprentices  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  instructed  in  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  industrial  work  and  have  made  excellent  progress  during  the 
entire  year. 

The  literary  work  has  had  a  fairly  successful  year  and  progress  has  been  made. 
Several  changes  in  the  teachers'  force,  however,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  close  organization  and  classification,  so  necessary  in  this  department.  We  hope 
to  make  more  favorable  progress  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Our  plant  is  still  heated  with  stoves — a  most  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory 
method.    A  steam  heating  plant  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

With  three  exceptions,  I  have  had  the  loyal  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
employees  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  prompt  attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  institution,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,* 

Wm.  T.  Canfikld, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla.,  September  8, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
Chilocco  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  school  reservation  contains  8,640  acres  of  excellent  land,  situated  5  miles 
south  and  1£  miles  west  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  The  land  is  adapted  to  raising 
grain  and  grazing.  The  farm  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water,  furnished  by 
numerous  springs  feeding  Chilocco  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  reservation. 

This  season  we  have  cultivated  800  acres  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables, 
and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  harvest  has  been  abundant.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  hundreds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  to  feed  through 
the  year,  we  will  have  grain  to  sell.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  crop  just  harvested, 
as  the  grain  has  not  been  thrashed  nor  the  corn  gathered.  Next  year's  report  will 
show  the  total  amount  of  bushels,  which  will  run  well  up  in  the  thousands. 

Orchard  and  nursery. — The  orchard  and  nursery  contains  about  100  acres,  which  is 
in  excellent  condition.  During  the  year  we  have  furnished  many  schools  and 
agencies,  besides  our  pupils,  with  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  plants  with  which  to 
improve  and  beautify  their  homes.  The  fruit  is  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  and 
the  yield  this  year  has  been  unusually  large.  Peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  have 
gone  to  waste.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  schools  have  hauled  away 
loads  and  our  pupils  have  had  constant  access  to  all  the  fruit  they  desired,  we 
have  been  able  to  put  up  many  bushels  of  fruit  cooked  into  butter  for  use  of  the 
pupils  during  the  winter  months. 

Stock.— We  have  in  the  herd  now  about  500  head  of  cattle,  which  are  well  bred, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  until  this  school  will  not  only  be  able 
to  raise  the  required  amount  of "  beef  for  subsistence,  but  will  have  cattle  to  sell 
annually.  This  farm  can  pasture  2,000  head  of  cattle  and  mow  a  sufficient  amount 
of  hay  for  wintering  the  same,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  a  trifle  to  the 
Government. 

Buildings  and  repairs. — During  the  year  we  have  been  able  to  erect  a  magnificent 
hospital  building,  supplying  a  long-felt  want  at  this  school.  The  building,  as  it 
now  stands ,  is  a  credit  to  our  institution .  While  the  appropriation  for  the  erection 
of  this  building  was  only  $2,000  and  $250  for  plumbing  supplies  and  sewerage,  the 
Indian  Office  allowed  us  to  erect  the  building  m  open  market,  using  another  build- 
ing, known  as  the  "farmer's  home,'1  as  part  of  the  building,  realizing  that  our 
appropriation  was  inadequate  to  complete  a  creditable  building  should  the  work 
be  done  under  contract.    We  began  early  last  winter,  and  with  the  help  of  one 
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experienced  quarryman  we  got  out  the  entire  amount  of  stone  and  hauled  it  to  the 
school.  By  hauling  all  the  sand,  doing  the  excavating,  and  furnishing  all  the  help, 
as  well  as  doing  a  large  portion  of  the  carpenter  work,  we  were  able  to  complete 
the  building  and  have  a  very  small  amount  of  the  appropriation  left. 

During  the  year  we  also  erected  a  very  comfortable  office.  Ail  the  labor  was 
performed  by  our  own  help.  The  office  was  badly  needed  and  is  in  every  respect 
a  creditable  building,  costing  less  than  $400.  Many  other  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  fencing  our  grounds  and  painting  the  buildings  and 
barns. 

Shops. — Our  shops  have  all  done  good  work.  Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  fabricated  during  the  school 
year,  with  proceeds  from  farm: 


Beef,  net pounds. .  15, 364 

Pork,  fresji .do...  16,264 

Millc _ gallons..    5,368 

Corn bushels..    4,400 

Hay tons..        225 

Oats bushels..       738 

Wheat do 500 

Peaches do 500 

Grapes pounds^ .  12, 000 

Beans bushels..         43 

Beets ..do ■     40 

Corn,  sweet do 140 

Lettuce do 30 

Potatoes __do.._-    1,800 

Parsnips do 45 

Pease do —         44 

Radishes do 7 

Onions do 140 

Bed  sheets number..        309 


Curtains,  assorted . .  number . .  62 

Cases,  pillow do 565 

Coats,  jeans do 246 

Coats,  uniform do 382 

Cloths,  table do 28 

Dresses do 1,035 

Drawers pairs..  704 

Garters. do 500 

Night  shirts number . .  36 

Pants,  jeans pairs..  695 

Pants,  uniform do 256 

Pants,  cassimere do 24 

Skirts number..  373 

Suits,  combination do 218 

Shoes,  boys  and  girls' . . pairs . .  794 

Towels number..  767 

Waists,  boys' do 613 

Harness,  double sets. .  3 


Electric  lights, — The  question  of  lighting  the  school  buildings,  dormitories,  and 
premises  has  always  been  one  of  much  anxiety.  As  the  dormitories  are  now  lighted, 
we  have  the  old-style  lamps,  using  a  large  quantity  of  kerosene  oil,  and  where 
there  are  as  many  pupils  in  each  dormitory  as  were  here  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
past  it,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  dangerous.  In  the  enumeration  of  needs  required 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  1898,  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office,  I  urged  strongly 
the  necessity  for  a  small  electric-light  plant.  We  have  been  allowed  this  year 
$5,000  for  improvements  and  repairs,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  matter  of 
lighting  the  school  buildings  will  be  favorably  considered  by  your  office.  This  will 
be  presented  to  you  in  another  communication. 

School  work. — The  schoolroom  work  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  Seven  girls 
and  five  boys  were  graduated.  The  teachers  have  done  good  work  and  show  in 
most  cases  general  advancement  in  this  line.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year 
is  a  fraction  over  400.    The  highest  number  enrolled  at  one  time  was  424.    The 

Eupils  have  been  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  Many  of  them  are  good  workers, 
onorable,  and  desire  to  live  like  and  imitate  their  white  neighbors.  Our  pupils 
last  year  represented  29  tribes,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that,  while  it  was  a  task  to 
secure  850  pupils  the  first  year  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  this  year  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  we  turned  away  many  pupils  who  knocked  for  admittance. 

Employees. — The  majority  of  the  employees  have  performed  their  work  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  manifesting  an  interest  beyond  the  mere  drawing  of  a  salary, 
while  a  few  only  have  assumed  the  position  that  the  service  would  languish  with- 
out their  aid  and  have  proven  a  detriment;  and  being  aware  that  they  are  closely 
related  to  officials  they  continue  holding  their  positions  and  in  midnight  conclaves 
hatch  up  everything  that  is  disloyal  and  calculated  to  do  someone  an  injury  and 
lead  others  astray. 

I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  only  a  few  such  employees  have  been  sent 
among  us  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  past  few  months  Chilocco  has  passed 
through  three  years  without  any  disturbance,  and  I  can  but  believe  that  she  will 
very  soon  again  be  working  on  that  line. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  our  school 
and  the  very  kind  assistance  you  have  given  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ben.  F.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Seger  Colony,  Okla.,  August  6, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  completion  of  oar  new  dormitory  gives  us  increased  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pupils  and  during  the  past  year,  we  have  had  an  average  attendance 
of  104  pupils,  while  the  total  enrollment  was  123.  The  average  attendance  was 
lessened  by  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease  affecting  several  of  the  children, 
and  on  account  of  this  I  let  them  go  home  as  a  sanitary  measure  for  the  school; 
from  my  observation  it  is  as  well  for  the  patient  that  is  hopelessly  afflicted.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  in  the  school,  but  four  among  those  who  went  home.  The 
four  deaths  were  from  tubercular  consumption,  and  could  not  have  been  saved  had 
they  remained. at  the  school.  Even  at  their  homes,  the  school  employees  extended 
a  care  over  them  until  they  were  no  more. 

Schoolroom  work. — A  kindergarten  department  was  added  to  the  school  this  year, 
which  was  under  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Shirk.  The  kindergarten 
children  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  their  future  advancement. 

The  primary  department,  taught  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Palmer,  made  marked  progress, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  read  much  Ibuder  and  more  distinct  than  ever  before. 

Our  most  advanced  grade  was  under  the  competent  teaching  of  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Hoag,  whose  scholars,  besides  advancing  in  their  various  studies,  were  imbued 
with  thoughts  and  ideas  and  principles  that  will  go  with  them  through  life. 

Music  and  singing. — The  music  and  singing  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Lydia  E.  Dittes, 
the  matron  of  the  school.  The  children  made  marked  advancement  along  this 
line,  not  only  in  learning  to  sing  and  read  music,  but  also  they  acquired  a  love  for 
singing,  as  shown  by  their  voluntary  efforts  while  at  their  work  or  play  and  the 
marked  absence  of  their  Indian  singing. 

Industrial  work. — Miss  Dittes  in  her  management  of  her  work  as  matron  has  had 
marked  success  in  dividing  the  work  among  the  girls  so  as  to  have  the  work  done 
with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  that  they  did  it  cheerfully,  and  it  was  very 
seldom  that  a  girl  needed  to  be  looked  up  or  to  be  set  to  work,  but  she  would  report 
to  the  matron  at  the  proper  time.  The  girls  not  only  assist  in  all  the  general  house- 
work—sewing, cooking,  washing,  and  baking— but  they  do  this  work  under  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the  matron,  cook,  and  seamstress. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  had  decided  that  the  one  in  charge  of  the  bakery 
should  also  have  supervisory  charge  of  the  dairy  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the 
bakery,  and  girls  should  be  detailed  to  assist.  The  position  paid  $400  per  annum. 
An  Indian  girl  was  sent  to  me  for  the  place  who  knew  nothing  about  the  care  of 
milk  and  making  butter,  nor  care  of  poultry,  and  her  knowledge  of  breadmaking 
was  very  limited.  For  instance,  we  nave  always  made  our  own  yeast,  while  she 
knew  nothing  about  it,  as  she  had  always  used  a  certain  kind  of  patent  yeast. 
Thus  she  could  not  begin  to  bake  until  other  employees  had  prepared  the  yeast  for 
her.  While  she  could  perform  all  the  physical  labor  connected  with  baking,  to 
get  good  bread  she  had  to  be  told  each  step  from  commencement  to  finish.  She 
soon  resigned,  after  which  two  of  our  schoolgirls  were  put  on  pay,  and  the  bakery 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ida  L.  Stroud,  our  cook,  who  presided  over  the 
cooking,  bakery,  dining  room,  and  dairy.  The  work  was  done  with  details  of 
girls,  four  of  whom  received  pay. 

The  girl  who  received  $8  per  month  as  assistant  cook,  and  has  never  been  to  any 
school  but  this,  was  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and  cooking  a  good,  respectable 
Sunday  dinner  for  over  100  children,  as  she  did  on  several  occasions.  It  speaks 
highly  for  Miss  Stroud's  management,  that  when  a  temporary  sickness  kept  her 
from  "the  kitchen,  as  occurred  on  one  occasion,  no  white  employee  was  needed  to 
take  her  place,  but  the  meals  were  prepared  with  the  same  neatness  and  regularity 
as  when  she  was  there,  and  the  baking  and  dining-room  work  was  also  neatly  done 
bv  the  children,  who  were  detailed,  and  the  Indian  girl  who  was  receiving  pay, 
all  of  whom  had  never  been  to  any  school  but  this,  and  they  had  been  only  four 
years  from  camp.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  I  think  that  any  one  of  them 
could  take  charge  of  the  work  indefinitely  and  carry  it  on  smoothly.  Some  Indians 
think  that  as  soon  as  they  can  cook  a  meal  or  do  a  baking  creditably,  or  any  other 
branch  of  work  about  a  school,  they  are  ready  then  and  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  and  get  the  full  salary  for  the  position.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
superintendents  and  employees  in  the  Indian  service  encourage  them  in  this  idea. 
While  I  acknowledge  the  aptitude  of  Indian  youths  to  do  work,  yet  I  am  not  ready 
to  place  them  above  white  employees  who  have  had  greater  experience  and  advan- 
tages.   For  instance,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  Indian  girl  who  had 
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been  only  four  years  from  camp  life  to  be  cooking  in  a  position  we  would  not  give 
to  a  white  person  of  equal  intelligence  and  no  more  experience. 

This  may  seem  out  of  the  line  of  my  report,  yet  it  is  not  out  of  the  line  of  my 
experience  the  past  year,  and  I  give  it  hoping  that  those  who  recommend  Indian 
employees  for  positions  with  a  salary  that  would  command  the  services  of  a  white 
person  of  good  education  and  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  already  earned 
will  see  that  they  are  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Indian  so  recommended  and  to  the 
school  to  which  they  are  assigned,  unless  there  has  been  some  practical  proof  of 
the  Indian's  competency  and  judgment  and  executive  ability,  more  than  the  fact 
that  they  have  filled  a  minor  position  under  some  one  who  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  sewing  room  was  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Bertie  Aspley,  who 
is  a  professional  dressmaker.  The  girls  under  her  instruction  have  learned  to  sew 
nicely  and  to  take  an  interest  in  doing  their  work  well.  The  little  kindergarten 
girls,  besides  some  mending  and  darning,  sewed  carpet  rags  for  nearly  100  yards  of 
carpet,  which  is  now  woven  and  ready  to  put  down. 

The  laundry  was  entirely  run  with  Indian  help,  three  Indian  girls  drawing  pay, 
and  others  detailed  to  help. 

Miss  Gertrude  Washington,  a  graduate  of  Haskell  Institute,  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  boys'  matron  with  credit  to  herself  as  well  as  to  the  school. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Wauchope,  clerk  of  this  school,  has  kept  the  accounts  and  attended  to 
the  issues  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  mechanical  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Dixon,  who  does  his  work 
with  neatness  and  dispatch,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and  to  the  school, 
and  is  an  example  as  well  as  a  precept  to  the  boys  who  work  under  him. 

Mr.  Peter  P.  Ratzlaff,  farmer,  has  charge  of  the  farm  and  stock,  as  well  as  all 
outdoor  work.  We  have  only  had  three  Indian  employees  to  work  on  the  farm 
and  as  laborers,  besides  the  sheep  herder.  When  the  amount  of  farming  done 
and  the  number  of  stock  to  take  care  of  is  considered,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  schoolboys,  detailed,  working  one-half  of  each  day. 

Farm  product*.— To  show  the  result  of  farming,  I  herewith  submit  the  following 
amount  furnished  for  the  subsistence  of  the  school  by  our  own  production: 


Beef  slaughtered  for  the  school pounds. 

Mutton  slaughtered  for  the  school do... 

Pork  slaughtered  for  the  school do... 

Lard  furnished do... 

Butter  made do... 

Milk  obtained quarts. 

Beef  hides  sold number. 

Pigs  sold do... 


Total 

Added  to  this,  estimated  crops  on  hand: 

Wheat bushels. 

Kaffir  corn do — 

Oats do.... 

Barley do — 

Wool pounds. 


Total 


Quantity. 


25.752 

1,796 

1,065 

505 

407 

9,355 

87 

60 


1,800 
800 
500 
200 

1,100 


Value. 


$1,543.12 

107.88 

53.25 

59.50 

61.05 

280. 65 

96.15 

169.90 


2,371.50 

900.00 
45.00 
75.00 
80.00 

110.00 


3,581.50 


We  have  now  50  head  of  horses,  mules,  and  ponies;  15  head  brought  over  from 
last  year,  23  head  donated  by  the  Indians,  and  12  head  colts,  increase  of  this  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  slaughtered  all  the  meat  needed  for  the 
school,  and  were  obliged  in  most  cases  to  kill  young  light  cattle,  in  order  to  use 
the  meat  before  it  would  spoil,  the  herd  has  increased  15  head.  Besides,  I  have 
purchased  10  head  of  fine  milch  cows  and  3  head  of  young  heifers  from  a  fund  turned 
over  by  Maj.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian  agent,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
to  this  school;  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  ponies  presented  by  the  Indians. 

Late  in  the  year  I  purchased,  by  authority,  a  cream  separator,  which  is  now  in 
operation  and  extracts  a  fifth  more  cream  from  the  milk  than  was  obtained  from 
skimming,  and  leaves  the  milk  warm  and  fresh  to  feed  to  the  calves. 

Improvement!.— During  the  last  year  we  have  put  porcelain  washbowls  in  the 
girls'  lavatory  with  water  connections  and  drainage;  have  cemented  the  floor  of 
the  cellar;  have  constructed  a  receptacle  for  slops  from  the  kitchen  not  suitable 
for  the  hogs;  a  receptacle  for  garbage;  and  a  small  brick  schoolhouse  with  one 
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schoolroom.  With  the  latter  we  now  have  very  good  schoolroom  accommodations. 
We  have  built  2  miles  of  fence — barbed  wire— and  rebuilt  one-half  mile;  have  set 
out  500  small  shade  trees,  of  a  variety  not  before  grown  in  this  soil;  have  expended 
$135  and  some  work  in  putting  in  an  irrigating  plant,  in  addition  to  $100  spent 
last  year.  We  have  not  made  a  success  of  our  plant  so  far,  owing  to  our  dam 
washing  out  in  a  stage  of  unusual  high  water  in  the  creek.  The  spell  of  very  wet 
weather  which  followed  kept  all  hands  so  very  busy  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in 
our  crops  that  I  did  not  take  time  to  repair  the  dam,~which  I  will  do  this  fall,  and 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  will  be  able  to  make  it  so  strong  that  even  another 
flood  will  not  be  able  to  take  it  out.  I  am  sure  that  the  irrigating  plant  will  be  a 
very  profitable  acquisition  to  the  school. 

We  have  now  ample  wheat  to  furnish  bread  for  the  school,  after  paying  a  share 
for  toll  for  grinding,  to  last  the  school  a  year.  The  nearest  mill  is  55  miles  away. 
The  problem  of  getting  it  to  the  mill  and  the  flour  back  again  is  one  to  consider. 
With  our  own  oxen  and  wagons  it  can  be  done  for  about  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. This  cost  would  be  for  drivers  and  a  competent  person  to  take  charge  of 
the  hauling,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  school. 

Camp  Indians. — The  usual  pleasant  relations  have  existed  between  the  camp  Indians 
and  the  school.  Two  of  our  largest  girls  eloped  and  were  immediately  legally 
married.  One  of  the  young  men  who  eloped  with  them  was  also  a  pupil,  19  years 
of  age,  and  not  long  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  to  his  teacher  that  he  was  sorry 
that  he  was  married  and  would  promise  not  to  do  so  again. 

Employees. — The  whole  corps  of  employees  have  worked  together  in  harmony, 
each  one  being  fully  occupied  with  his  own  work.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
employee  force  have  been  Indians  of  six  different  tribes.  English  speaking  has 
been  made  a  specialty  with  good  success.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  also  been  for- 
bidden by  the  employees  and  the  children  on  the  school  grounds. 

The  church. — The  stone  church  I  spoke  of  last  year  as  being  built  on  the  school 
grounds  has  been  completed,  and  a  stone  parsonage  is  now  being  erected  near  by. 
The  church  is  now  well  organized,  and  includes  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
our  school  children  as  its  members.  A  number  of  old  and  middle-aged  Indians 
have  renounced  their  ghost  dances  and  are  now  consistent  members  of  the  church. 

Eecreation. — While  our  children  have  been  instructed  along  the  lines  of  industry, 
Christianity,  and  a  practical  English  education,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  to 
develop  a  youth  properly  they  must  also  have  recreation,  and  feeling  that  they 
should  be  guided  and  instructed  in  this  we  procured  proper  appliances  for  organ- 
izing a  ball  team  among  the  boys.  This  was  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wauchope,  who 
took  great  interest  in  teaching  them  the  rules  of  the  game  as  well  as  gentlemanly 
conduct  while  on  the  ball  grounds.  No  Indian  talk  was  allowed  in  the  game,  and  we 
found  it  very  conducive  to  English  speaking.  Three  sets  of  croquet  were  pur- 
chased for  the  girls,  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy,  after  they  had  learned  to  play, 
as  well  as  they  used  to  enjoy  their  Indian  games.  A  doll  is  the  Indian  girl's  delight, 
and  each  girl  gets  one  on  the  Christmas  tree,  with  a  nice  piece  of  cloth  to  dress 
it  in. 

Vinton. — We  have  been  visited  during  the  past  year  by  Inspector  McCormick 
and  Supervisor  Heinemann.  Both  gentlemen  gave  us  no  cause  to  be  otherwise 
than  thankful  for  their  visit. 

I  have  many  thanks  for  the  universal  kindness  of  the  Indian  Office  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work. 

Very  respectfully,  John  H.  Seger, 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHAMBERLAIN,  S.  DAK. 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  September  20, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indian  industrial  school  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  I  arrived  here  and 
took  charge  on  the  21st  of  June,  1897. 

Location. — The  school  is  located  about  1  mile  north  of  the  city  of  Chamberlain,  on 
the  Missouri  River.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  site  is  an  ideal  one,  as  an 
abundance  of  splendid  drinking  water  is  near  at  hand  and  ample  facilities  for 
perfect  drainage  and  sewerage  is  furnished  by  the  river. 

Buildings. — At  the  time  of  my  arrival  the  foundation  of  the  dormitory  was  nearly 
completed.  At  present  the  roof  is  being  put  on,  and  the  contractor  expects  to 
have  the  building  completed  not  later  than  November  15, 1897.    If  the  laundry, 
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hospital,  workshop,  and  stable  are  erected  soon,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  open  the  school 
not  later  than  January  1, 1898. 

Artesian  well  and  water  plant— By  putting  in  an  artesian  well  which  will  furnish 
power  for  running  the  electric-light  plant,  pumping  the  water  supply  from  river 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  give  excellent  fire  protection,  besides  furnishing  all 
water  needed  for  irrigation,  a  great  saving  in  fuel  will  be  effected  and  a  perfect 
water  system  established. 

Conclusion.— The  Indians  on  the  neighboring  reservations  are  very  much  opposed 
to  sending  their  children  away  to  school,  for  the  reason  that  taking  the  children 
from  a  comparatively  dry  climate  to  the  Eastern  States  causes  a  rapid  development 
of  tuberculosis.  They  are  therefore  much  pleased  that  an  industrial  school  has 
been  established  near  their  homes.  I  am  informed  by  reliable  authority  that  the 
Sioux  children  who  have  been  taken  East  and  educated  rarely  live  more  than  seven 
years,  on  an  average,  after  they  return  home.  This  being  true,  it  is  commendable 
to  educate  these  children  in  the  country  where  they  are  acclimated  and  not  hasten 
their  exit  from  this  world  by  a  forced  residence  in  a  climate  which  is  detrimental 
to  their  health. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  many  favors  shown,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  John  Flinn, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREG. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

CTiemawa,  Oreg.,  August  20 \  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the  Salem 
Indian  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  school  consists  of  29  buildings  conveniently  located  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  5  miles  north  of  Salem,  tne  capital  of  Oregon. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  nearly  350,  while  the  enrollment 
reached  380  pupils.  The  appropriation  provided  for  only  250  pupils,  hence  the 
great  necessity  tor  increasing  the  appropriation  to  300  pupils  for  1898.  As  this 
school  is  the  training  school  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  Congress  should  provide  for  the 
education  of  500  pupils,  and  thus  assist  the  hundreds  of  needy  Indians  of  Oregon, 
California,  and  Washington. 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  successful.  There  have 
been  no  rackets  among  the  employees,  who  have  all  worked  together  as  a  unit  for 
the  building  up  of  the  school  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  We  have  car- 
ried out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  as  to  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  school  and  its  various  departments.  The  pupils  have  each  received 
a  half  day's  schooling  and  a  half  day's  training  in  the  industrial  departments. 

The  industrial  education,  the  savior  of  the  Indian  race,  has  received  careful 
attention.  Boys  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  various  trades,  such  as 
carpentering,  blacksmithing,  wagon  making,  baking,  painting,  tailoring,  harness 
making  and  saddlery,  engineering,  plumbing,  shoemaking,  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Girls  were  also  carefully  taught  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  house- 
keeping, etc. 

Thorough  practical  instruction  has  also  been  given  in  the  various  schoolrooms. 
A  class  of  9  graduated  from  the  ninth  grade  last  year,  who  will  enter  the  normal 
departments  and  fill  useful  positions  as  teachers  in  other  schools. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  serious  sickness  at  the  school  during  the  year.  An 
epidemic  of  measles  swept  over  the  school  during  the  summer,  but  through  faithful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  nurses  there  were  no  deaths.  Four 
pupils  died  during  the  year  from  lung  trouble. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  new  water 
tower  and  tank,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  water-supply  system,  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  boys'  dormitory,  new  wood  shed,  and  commissary;  also  many  other 
minor  improvements. 

This  school  is  in  great  need  of  a  complete  heating  system  for  the  whole  plant, 
which  will  cost  $15,000;  also  an  electric-light  plant,  which  will  cost  $5,000,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  same. 

Thanking  the  Office  for  the  kind  cooperation  and  assistance  given  us  in  our  work 
here,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Tkos.  W.  Potter, 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  25, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  eighteenth  annual  report  for  this 
school.  The  population  and  changes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1897, 
were  as  follows: 


Tribe. 

Connected 
with  school 
at  date  of 
last  report 
July  1,1896. 

New  pupils 

received 

during 

year. 

Total  during 
year. 

Returned 

to  agencies 

during 

year. 

Died 

during 

year. 

Remaining  at 
school  July  1, 1897. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

4 

18 
1 

2 

7 
3 

3 

2 

11 

25 

12 

2 

18 

1 

7 

2 

5 

46 

38 

127 

8 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

15 
4 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
6 
1 
1 

17 

4 

19 

9 

104 

18 

28 

8 

1 

10 

35 

4 

8 

34 
7 
1 
7 

51 
15 
1 
3 
94 
2 
4 
7 
1 
1 

29 

22 

1 

2 

1 

7 

11 

6 

1 

12 

4 
6 
4 

6 

11 

Apache.... 

7 
2 

1 

17 

Ar*rpahf»    - .-    -      - 

7 
1 

1 
1 

10 

Arickaree               -  

1 

1 

AwtfTlTli'hQiTIA      ..    .       ..   . 

12 

6 
1 
3 
2 
4 

22 
6 

31 

18 

Bannocfr 

...... 

1 

Caddo 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

23 

11 

37 

4 

1 
6 

3 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

5 

Catawba 

2 

Cayuga 

1 

23 

13 

63 

1 

1 

i 

2 

4 
21 

4 

Cherokee - 

13 

22 

3 

1 

6 

11 

4 

21 
22 
64 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
3 

44 

Cheyenne 

1 
5 

33 

Chinnewa.... 

101 

Clallam .             

8 

CflPTir  d\A16ne     ---  -     -- 

1 

Colville 

3 

1 
4 

4 

Comanche 

2 
1 
1 
1 
11 
8 

2 

1 

7 

Cowlitz. 

1 

1 

Cree.... ... ...... 

1 

Crow ... --— ...... 

4 

2 

1 

12 

1 

4 

Dimrer ...... 

1 
2 

1 

Ehnek.            -- 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 

3 

Flathead 

1 
1 

2 

Gros  Ventre 

1 
1 

1 

Iroquois 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

Raw             

1 

Kic^n.pnn .  _    .     . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Klamath      ,     

1 

Klikitat 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

Lipan . 

1 
2 
1 
1 

5 
2 

7 
1 

49 
3 
6 
6 
1 
1 

11 
3 
3 

16 
2 
1 
4 

24 

40 
1 
3 
3 
I 
1 
8 
7 
1 
1 

1 

Menominee 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 
4 

5 

Mission 

4 

5 

Mohawk,-.                 

1 

Navajo ._-. ...... 

1 

1 
6 
1 

11 
4 
45 
11 
16 
2 

1 

Nez  Ferce 

8 

9 

2 

1 
1 
4 
7 
4 
4 

3 

1 

11 

Okanagan 

2 
4 

2 

1 

3 

Omaha'                    -  ■  -  - 

8 

8 

49 

14 

16 

2 

6 
1 

51 
6 

7 
6 

18 

Onondaga  

2 

1 

5 

Oneida  r-~-                - 

3 

1 
4 
...... 

1 

1 
..... 

94 

Osage  ...... 

14 

Ottawa. 

2 

22 

Papago 

8 

Penobscot 

1 

Piegan . . 

9 
23 

1 

12 

4 
1 

5 
22 

1 

4 
11 

5 

6 

Pima  .                       

1 

33 

Ponca 

1 
2 

7 
4 

3 

1 

7 
1 

4 

Pottawatomie 

3 
9 
1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1 
5 

2 





7 

Pueblo 

27 

Pn  valluD 

7 

Ouanaw 

1 

nac  and  Pox ..-,-,-,. 

3 

21 
4 
1 
3 

38 

4 
3 
1 

1 
1 
5 

2 
21 
1 
1 
2 
38 

6 

Seneca .. . 

26 

8 

1 
2 

5 
9 

45 

Shawnee ....  r  - 

1 

Shoshone  -  --    -- 

1 

Siletz 

1 

10 
1 

2 

Sioux . 

38 

10 
1 
1 
2 

8 
1 
3 

1 

6 

78 

Bkokomish _ , .  -  - 

1 

SDokane 

1 
4 

4 

Svockbridflre    -    -  - 

2 

3 

7 

Rnmmle   ....      

1 

Tonawanda   T 

1 
5 
5 
1 
2 

1 

Tuscarora  -,.-               -  - 

11 

7 

8 

7 

5 
3 

8 
1 

2 
1 

11 
13 

19 

WJnnebaaro 

20 

Wishoskan 

1 

Wyandotte 

1 

1 

1 

YaVima    

1 

Total  *. 

419 

304 

117 

80 

920 

111 

45 

2 

425 

337 

762 

6782 24 
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for  about  five  years  there  has  only  been  three  deaths  at  the  schools,  and  these 
were  immediately  traced  to  hereditary  causes. 

The  average  attendance  has  been  302  for  the  year.  The  growing  demands  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  for  educational  advantages,  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the 
accommodations  before  offered  by  contract  schools,  has  received  part  attention 
during  last  Congress,  which  increased  the  capacity  of  this  school  50  pupils.  This 
but  partially  meets  the  demand,  and  it  will  have  to  be  decided  very  soon  whether 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  this  plant  to  400  or  establish  a  new 
plant  in  this  vicinity,  the  health  and  location  being  well  suited  to  these  western 
Indians. 

I  have  erected  during  the  year  a  new  and  commodious  two-story  brick  hospital, 
which  is  the  best  building  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  the 
school.  Besides,  I  have  built  a  brick  henhouse  inclosed  by  a  wire-net  fence,  and, 
with  60  chickens,  employment  is  given  to  the  girls,  and  instruction  in  this  indus- 
try is  an  important  addition  to  the  industries  of  the  plant. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  departments  under  the 
care  of  the  matron,  such  as  dining  room,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  and  house- 
cleaning,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  And  on  the  farm  and  in  the  care  of  stock, 
in  the  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  shops,  and  in  tailor  and  shoe  shops,  all  under 
the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  also  received  proper  care. 

The  school  is  organized  into  four  companies,  three  of  boys  and  one  of  girls.  The 
boys  have  been  drilled  in  company  and  battalion  drill,  and  they  have  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  it.  I  find  that  it  gives  a  certain  confidence  and  pride  in  their  dress 
and  improves  the  bearing  of  both  the  officers  and  privates,  and  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  discipline. 

The  organization  of  an  efficient  fire  brigade  exists,  and  it  is  drilled  sufficiently 
to  keep  it  in  constant  readiness  for  prompt  and  good  work,  as  has  been  often 
tested  in  cases  of  fire  in  the  city,  where  it  has  been  called  on  to  help  and  acknowl- 
edgments have  been  given  for  timely  aid. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  employees  have  worked  in  harmony  and  have  done 
their  best  to  accomplish  the  good  results  during  the  year,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  satisfaction  here. 

Thanking  your  office  for  uniform  courtesies  and  kindnesses  and  for  prompt 
attention  to  my  requests  for  assistance  in  my  work,  I  ask  a  like  continuance  of 
the  same,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  endeavor  to  give  another  good  account  during 
the  present  year. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  November  18, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  Fort  Totten  Indian  Industrial  School  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  North  Dakota,  14  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Devils  Lake,  which  is 
located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  12  miles  east  of 
Oberon,  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  the  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Totten  and  5 
frame  school  buildings  located  1  mile  distant  from  the  post.  The  military  post 
consists  of  25  buildings — 19  brick  and  6  frame. 

The  school  is  conducted  as  two  separate  institutions,  the  school  proper  being 
located  at  the  abandoned  military  post  and  a  branch  at  the  Government  build- 
ings situated  a  mile  distant.  In  the  latter,  Sisters  (Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal)  are 
employed  exclusively  in  all  departments.  Both  of  these  schools  are  supported 
from  the  one  appropriation. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year,  including  the  two  departments,  was  267, 
an  excess  of  17  above  the  required  number.  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
securing  an  attendance  of  mixed-blood  students,  but  do  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux,  the  very  ones  that  should 
be  in  school.  They  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and  have  become  citizens, 
and  feel  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  educate  their  children. 

Our  farm  and  garden  consists  of  154  acres,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
From  this  tract  we  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  pupils,  and 
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all  grain  for  out  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  hay  required  for  subsistence  of  our 
stock  is  procured  on  the  school  reservation,  without  additional  expense.  Our  stock 
consists  of  16  work  horses,  7  colts,  54  cattle,  and  44  hogs.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  industrial  training  in  these  lines,  as  90  per  cent  of  those  students  attending 
this  school  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock 
raising  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  following-mentioned  additional  industries  are  in  successful  operation: 
Carpentering,  blacksinithing,  harness  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  plastering, 
kalsomining,  stone  and  brick  masonry,  painting,  engineering,  plumbing,  manu- 
facturing lime,  baking  bread,  cooking,  and  dressmaking  (one  seamstress  at  each 
school).  The  apprentices  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  instructed  in  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  industrial  work  and  have  made  excellent  progress  during  the 
entire  year. 

The  literary  work  has  had  a  fairly  successful  year  and  progress  has  been  made. 
Several  changes  in  the  teachers'  force,  however,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  close  organization  and  classification,  so  necessary  in  this  department.  We  hope 
to  make  more  favorable  progress  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Our  plant  is  still  heated  with  stoves — a  most  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory 
method.    A  steam  heating  plant  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

With  three  exceptions,  I  have  had  the  loyal  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
employees  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  prompt  attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  institution,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,- 

Wm.  T.  Canfikld, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla.,  September  8, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
Chilocco  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  school  reservation  contains  8,640  acres  of  excellent  land,  situated  5  miles 
south  and  1£  miles  west  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  The  land  is  adapted  to  raising 
grain  and  grazing.  The  farm  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water,  furnished  by 
numerous  springs  feeding  Chilocco  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  reservation. 

This  season  we  have  cultivated  800  acres  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables, 
and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  harvest  has  been  abundant.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  hundreds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  to  feed  through 
the  year,  we  will  have  grain  to  sell.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  crop  just  harvested, 
as  the  grain  has  not  been  thrashed  nor  the  corn  gathered.  Next  year's  report  will 
show  the  total  amount  of  bushels,  which  will  run  well  up  in  the  thousands. 

Orchard  and  nursery. — The  orchard  and  nursery  contains  about  100  acres,  which  is 
in  excellent  condition.  During  the  year  we  have  furnished  many  schools  and 
agencies,  besides  our  pupils,  with  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  plants  with  which  to 
improve  and  beautify  their  homes.  The  fruit  is  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  and 
the  yield  this  year  has  been  unusually  large.  Peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  have 
gone  to  waste.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  schools  have  hauled  away 
loads  and  our  pupils  have  had  constant  access  to  all  the  fruit  they  desired,  we 
have  been  able  to  put  up  many  bushels  of  fruit  cooked  into  butter  for  use  of  the 
pupils  during  the  winter  months. 

Stock. — We  have  in  the  herd  now  about  500  head  of  cattle,  which  are  well  bred, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  until  this  school  will  not  only  be  able 
to  raise  the  required  amount  of"  beef  for  subsistence,  but  will  have  cattle  to  sell 
annually.  This  farm  can  pasture  2,000  head  of  cattle  and  mow  a  sufficient  amount 
of  hay  for  wintering  the  same,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  a  trifle  to  the 
Government. 

Buildings  and  repairs. — During  the  year  we  have  been  able  to  erect  a  magnificent 
hospital  building,  supplying  a  long-felt  want  at  this  school.  The  building,  as  it 
now  stands ,  is  a  credit  to  our  institution .  While  the  appropriation  for  the  erection 
of  this  building  was  only  $3,000  and  $250  for  plumbing  supplies  and  sewerage,  the 
Indian  Office  allowed  us  to  erect  the  building  m  open  market,  using  another  build- 
ing, known  as  the  "farmer's  home,"  as  part  of  the  building,  realizing  that  our 
appropriation  was  inadequate  to  complete  a  creditable  building  should  the  work 
be  done  under  contract.    We  began  early  last  winter,  and  with  the  help  of  one 
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experienced  quarryman  we  got  oat  the  entire  amount  of  stone  and  hanled  it  to  the 
school.  By  hauling  all  the  sand,  doing  the  excavating,  and  famishing  all  the  help, 
as  well  as  doing  a  large  portion  of  the  carpenter  work,  we  were  able  to  complete 
the  building  and  have  a  very  small  amount  of  the  appropriation  left. 

Daring  tine  year  we  also  erected  a  very  comfortable  office.  All  the  labor  was 
performed  by  oar  own  help.  The  office  was  badly  needed  and  is  in  every  respect 
a  creditable  building,  costing  less  than  $400.  Many  other  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  fencing  oar  grounds  and  painting  the  buildings  and 
barns. 

Shops. — Oar  shops  have  all  done  good  work.  Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  fabricated  during  the  school 
year,  with  proceeds  from  farm: 


Beef ,  net pounds--  15,364 

Pork,  freah do...  16,264 

Milk._ gallons..    5,368 

Corn bushels-.    4,400 

Hay tons..       225 

Oats bushels..       738 

Wheat do....        500 

Peaches do 500 

Grapes .pounds..  12,000 

Beans... bushels..         43 

Beets do -    40 

Corn,  sweet do 140 

Lettuce do 80 

Potatoes ...do....    1,800 

Parsnips do 45 

Pease do 44 

Radishes do 7 

Onions do 140 

Bed  sheets... number..        309 


Curtains,  assorted,  .number. .  62 

Gases,  pillow do 565 

Coats,  jeans ...do 246 

Coats,  uniform do 382 

Cloths,  table do 28 

Dresses do 1,085 

Drawers pairs..  704 

Garters do 500 

Nightshirts number..  36 

Pants,  jeans pairs..  685 

Pants,  uniform do 256 

Pants,  cassimere do 24 

Skirts _ number..  378 

Suits,  combination do 218 

Shoes,  boys  and  girls',  .pairs. .  794 

Towels number..  767 

Waists,  boys' do 613 

Harness,  double sets. .  3 


Electric  lights,— The  question  of  lighting  the  school  buildings,  dormitories,  and 
premises  has  always  been  one  of  much  anxiety.  As  the  dormitories  are  now  lighted, 
we  have  the  old-style  lamps,  using  a  large  quantity  of  kerosene  oil,  and  where 
there  are  as  many  pupils  in  each  dormitory  as  were  here  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
past  it,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  dangerous.  In  the  enumeration  of  needs  required 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  1898,  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office,  I  urged  strongly 
the  necessity  for  a  small  electric-light  plant.    We  have  been  allowed  this  year 

S 5,000  for  improvements  and  repairs,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  matter  of 
ghting  the  school  buildings  will  be  favorably  considered  by  your  office.    This  will 
be  presented  to  you  in  another  communication. 

School  work. — The  schoolroom  work  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  Seven  girls 
and  five  boys  were  graduated.  The  teachers  have  done  good  work  and  show  in 
most  cases  general  advancement  in  this  line.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year 
is  a  fraction  over  400.  The  highest  number  enrolled  at  one  time  was  424.  The 
pupils  have  been  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  Many  of  them  are  good  workers, 
honorable,  and  desire  to  live  like  and  imitate  their  white  neighbors.  Our  pupils 
last  year  represented  29  tribes,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that,  while  it  was  a  task  to 
secure  850  pupils  the  first  year  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  this  year  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  we  turned  away  many  pupils  who  knocked  for  admittance. 

Employees. — The  majority  of  the  employees  have  performed  their  work  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  manifesting  an  interest  beyond  the  mere  drawing  of  a  salary, 
while  a  few  only  have  assumed  the  position  that  the  service  would  languish  with- 
out their  aid  and  have  proven  a  detriment;  and  being  aware  that  they  are  closely 
related  to  officials  they  continue  holding  their  positions  and  in  midnight  conclaves 
hatch  up  everything  that  is  disloyal  and  calculated  to  do  someone  an  injury  and 
lead  others  astray. 

I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  only  a  few  such  employees  have  been  sent 
among  us  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  past  few  months  Chilocco  has  passed 
through  three  years  without  any  disturbance,  and  I  can  but  believe  that  she  will 
very  soon  again  be  working  on  that  line. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  our  school 
and  the  very  kind  assistance  you  have  given  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ben.  P.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Sbger  Colony,  Okla.,  August  6 ;  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  completion  of  our  new  dormitory  gives  us  increased  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pupils  and  during  the  past  year,  we  have  had  an  average  attendance 
of  104  pupils,  while  the  total  enrollment  was  123.  The  average  attendance  was 
lessened  by  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease  affecting  several  of  the  children, 
and  on  account  of  this  I  let  them  go  home  as  a  sanitary  measure  for  the  school; 
from  my  observation  it  is  as  well  for  the  patient  that  is  hopelessly  afflicted.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  in  the  school,  but  four  among  those  who  went  home.  The 
four  deaths  were  from  tubercular  consumption,  and  could  not  have  been  saved  had 
they  remained  at  the  school.  Even  at  their  homes,  the  school  employees  extended 
a  care  over  them  until  they  were  no  more. 

Schoolroom  work. — A  kindergarten  department  was  added  to  the  school  this  year, 
which  was  under  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Shirk.  The  kindergarten 
children  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  their  future  advancement. 

The  primary  department,  taught  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Palmer,  made  marked  progress, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  read  much  Ibuder  and  more  distinct  than  ever  before. 

Our  most  advanced  grade  was  under  the  competent  teaching  of  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Hoag,  whose  scholars,  besides  advancing  in  their  various  studies,  were  imbued 
with  thoughts  and  ideas  and  principles  that  will  go  with  them  through  life. 

Music  and  singing. — The  music  and  singing  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Lydia  E.  Dittos, 
the  matron  of  the  school.  The  children  made  marked  advancement  along  this 
line,  not  only  in  learning  to  sing  and  read  music,  but  also  they  acquired  a  love  for 
singing,  as  shown  by  their  voluntary  efforts  while  at  their  work  or  play  and  the 
marked  absence  of  their  Indian  singing. 

Industrial  work. — Miss  Dittes  in  her  management  of  her  work  as  matron  has  had 
marked  success  in  dividing  the  work  among  the  girls  so  as  to  have  the  work  done 
with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  that  they  did  it  cheerfully,  and  it  was  very 
seldom  that  a  girl  needed  to  be  looked  up  or  to  be  set  to  work,  but  she  would  report 
to  the  matron  at  the  proper  time.  The  girls  not  only  assist  in  all  the  general  house- 
work— sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and  baking— but  they  do  this  work  under  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the  matron,  cook,  and  seamstress. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  had  decided  that  the  one  in  charge  of  the  bakery 
should  also  have  supervisory  charge  of  the  dairy  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the 
bakery,  and  girls  should  be  detailed  to  assist.  The  position  paid  $400  per  annum. 
An  Indian  girl  was  sent  to  me  for  the  place  who  knew  nothing  about  the  care  of 
milk  and  making  butter,  nor  care  of  poultry,  and  her  knowledge  of  breadmaking 
was  very  limited.  For  instance,  we  nave  always  made  our  own  yeast,  while  she 
knew  nothing  about  it,  as  she  had  always  used  a  certain  kind  of  patent  yeast. 
Thus  she  could  not  begin  to  bake  until  other  employees  had  prepared  the  yeast  for 
her.  While  she  could  perform  all  the  physical  labor  connected  with  baking,  to 
get  good  bread  she  had  to  be  told  each  step  from  commencement  to  finish.  She 
soon  resigned,  after  which  two  of  our  schoolgirls  were  put  on  pay,  and  the  bakery 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ida  L.  Stroud,  our  cook,  who  presided  over  the 
cooking,  bakery,  dining  room,  and  dairy.  The  work  was  done  with  details  of 
girls,  four  of  whom  received  pay. 

The  girl  who  received  $8  per  month  as  assistant  cook,  and  has  never  been  to  any 
school  but  this,  was  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and  cooking  a  good,  respectable 
Sunday  dinner  for  over  100  children,  as  she  did  on  several  occasions.  It  speaks 
highly  for  Miss  Stroud's  management,  that  when  a  temporary  sickness  kept  her 
from  "the  kitchen,  as  occurred  on  one  occasion,  no  white  employee  was  needed  to 
take  her  place,  but  the  meals  were  prepared  with  the  same  neatness  and  regularity 
as  when  she  was  there,  and  the  baking  and  dining-room  work  was  also  neatly  done 
by  the  children,  who  were  detailed,  and  the  Indian  girl  who  was  receiving  pay, 
all  of  whom  had  never  been  to  any  school  but  this,  and  they  had  been  only  four 
years  from  camp.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  I  think  that  any  one  of  them 
could  take  charge  of  the  work  indefinitely  and  carry  it  on  smoothly.  Some  Indians 
think  that  as  soon  as  they  can  cook  a  meal  or  do  a  baking  creditably,  or  any  other 
branch  of  work  about  a  school,  they  are  ready  then  and  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  and  get  the  full  salary  for  the  position.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
superintendents  and  employees  in  the  Indian  service  encourage  them  in  this  idea. 
While  I  acknowledge  the  aptitude  of  Indian  youths  to  do  work,  yet  I  am  not  ready 
to  place  them  above  white  employees  who  have  had  greater  experience  and  advan- 
tages.   For  instance,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  Indian  girl  who  had 
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This  table,  with  its  sixty-eight  names  of  different  tribes,  each  representing  a 
different  language,  shows  that  this  school  is  exceptional,  not  only  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  world.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  no  other  institution  in 
existence  are  there  as  many  different  nationalities  and  languages  as  are  gathered 
here,  with  the  object  of  molding  all  into  one  people,  speaking  one  language,  and 
with  aims  and  purposes  in  unison  with  the  civilization  of  the  day  and  its  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  babel  of  confusion  nor  disadvantage,  educationally,  in  bring- 
ing together  such  a  diverse  aggregation.  On  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  most 
excellent  for  forwarding  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  giving  a  common  language, 
a  unity  and  loyalty  of  thought  and  effort.  All  our  experience  proves  that  the  more 
individuals  from  the  various  tribes  can  be  associated  together,  and  the  more  imme- 
diate the  contact  of  all  with  the  better  element  of  the  white  race,  the  more  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  do  our  educational  and  civilizing  efforts  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Outing. — The  foregoing  principles,  established  beyond  a  peradventure  by  our 
eighteen  years'  experience,  have  led  me  to  urge  and  extend,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
allowed,  the  Carlisle  Outing  System,  which  I  continue  to  regard  as  the  best  possible 
means  of  inducting  Indian  boys  and  girls  into  our  civilized  family  and  national 
life.  Through  contact  only  will  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians  against  the  whites, 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians,  be  broken  up.  The  practical 
demonstration  that  the  young  Indian  is  as  competent  in  the  field  and  shop  and  in 
household  matters  as  the  young  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  the  same  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  removes  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  against  the  Indians,  and  the  living  in 
kindly  American  homes  removes  Indian  prejudice,  proving  to  both  that  neither  is 
as  bad  as  the  other  thought,  thus  accomplishing  fully  ana  at  once  for  each  what 
no  amount  of  long-range  assertion  can  effect. 

An  additional  advantage,  and  one  which  ought  to  commend  itself  at  once,  is 
the  fact  that  this  system  introduces  the  Indians  into  the  organized  systems  of 
industry  of  the  country  at  large,  and  is  a  sure  practical  means,  if  properly  and 
persistently  exercised,  of  relieving  the  Government  of  the  false  theoretical  combi- 
nations which  insist  upon  organizing  special  and  separate  industries  for  them. 
Given  the  courage  and  ability  to  compete  in  civilized  life,  the  liberty  to  do  that 
should  follow,  and  the  forcing  or  hiring  the  young  of  the  Indian  race,  once  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  better  things,  to  return  to  the  evils  of  tribal  surroundings 
ought  to  be  broken  up. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897  we  placed  out  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  401  boys 
and  319  girls.  Of  these  104  boys  and  101  girls  remained  out  all  winter  attending 
district  and  other  Americanizing  schools  with  the  young  people  of  the  families  in 
which  they  resided,  earning  their  board  by  their  work  out  of  school  hours.  They 
were  thus  bona  fide  residents  of  the  district,  and  were  daily  imbibing  practical 
American  citizenship  with  all  its  ambitions  and  benefits. 

While  not  advocating  enlargement  of  my  responsibilities,  nor  urging  that  large 
numbers  in  one  school  are  an  advantage,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  within  the  last 
four  years  that  Carlisle  could  most  economically  take  care  of  1,500  children  by 
enlarging  its  outing.  I  have  urged  this  because  most  schools,  from  their  location, 
are  unable  to  do  anything  at  outing.  I  have  always  advocated  that  schools  for 
Indian  youth  should  be  so  located  and  conducted  as  to  be  the  means  of  getting 
young  Indians  into  our  American  life. 

A  synopsis  of  our  outing  shows  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  earned  for  them- 
selves during  the  year  a  total  of  $20,448.39,  of  which  the  boys  earned  $13,185.27, 
and  the  girls  $7,263. 1 2.  Our  system  enforces  the  habit  of  economy  and  saving.  Of 
these  amounts  the  boys  saved  $6,426.03,  and  the  girls  $3,288.21,  a  total  of  $9,714.24. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  out  a  number  of  times  have  acquired  the  ability, 
and  generally  do  earn  full  wages,  while  those  who  are  having  their  first  experi- 
ences, being  less  useful,  receive  less  pay. 

The  401  boys  out  during  the  fiscal  year  earned  as  follows: 


Number 
of  boys. 

Per 
month. 

Number 
of  boys. 

Per 
month. 

Number 
of  boys. 

Per 
month. 

Number 
of  boys. 

Per 
month. 

1 

18 

2 

1 

12 

3 

5 

$17.00 
15.00 
13.50 
12.50 
11.00 
9.75 
8.50 

29 

4 

32 

20 

11 

2... 

$7.00 
6.50 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 

16.00 

20 

10 

50 

60 

20 

44 

$14.00 

13.00 

12.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

1 

26 

4 

4 

10 

12 

$7.60 
6.00 
4.50 
8.75 
2.00 
(a) 

a  Board  at  country  homes  and  railroad  fare  to  and  from  them. 
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The  319  girls  out  during  the  fiscal  year  earned  as  follows: 


Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

of  girls. 

month. 

of  girls. 

month. 

of  girls. 

month. 

of  girls. 

month. 

1 

$12.50 

39 

$5.00 

1 

$10.50 

6 

$4.50 

2 

11.00 

1 

4.25 

12 

9.00 

40 

4.00 

14 

10.00 

1 

3.75 

28 

8.00 

6 

3.50 

1 

8.75  ' 

19 

3.00 

4 

7.50 

10 

2.50 

2 

7.75  ' 

1 

2.25 

3 

6.75 

19 

2.00 

13 

7.00 

10 

1.50 

5 

6.25 

4 

1.25 

3 

6.50 

7 

1.00 

6 

5.50 

16 

(a) 

41 

6.00 

1 

4 

12.00 

* 

a  Board  at  country  homes  and  railroad  fare  to  and  from  them. 

We  had  in  all  during  the  fiscal  year  920  different  pupils  under  care,  and  720  had 
outing  experiences.  A  monthly  report  comes  to  me  from  each  pupil,  in  which 
the  employer  states  the  conduct,  health,  kind  of  work  performed,  wages  received, 
money  expended  and  what  for,  and  other  data  sufficient  to  insure  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  pupil.  The  conduct  report  of  this  outing  at  the  end  of  June, 
1897,  is  as  follows: 


Girls  (237). 

Boys  (263). 

Ability. 

Indus- 
try. 

Conduct. 

Ability. 

Indus- 
try. 

Conduct. 

excellent 

39 

137 

61 

38 

148 

61 

71 

148 

18 

26 

177 

60 

28 

178 

67 

28 

Good 

213 

Fair 

Bad 

19 
3 

Total 

237 

237 

237 

263 

263 

263 

These  gratifying  results  could  easily  be  multiplied  many  times,  so  as  to  bear 
increasingly  upon  the  young  of  the  Indian  race  until  all  are  gathered  into  the 
public  and  other  schools  and  industries  of  the  country,  to  the  abandonment  of 
purely  Indian  schools,  and  the  Indians  become  woven  into  the  nation. 

The  industrial  features. — From  the  beginning  of  the  school  we  have  endeavored  to 
put  aside  purely  theoretical  methods,  and  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  practical, 
productive  training.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  our  outing  system  we  have  the 
farm  work  for  the  boys  and  the  housework  for  the  girls,  in  their  highest  and  best 
types;  for  how  can  there  be  a  better  method,  of  making  a  farmer  of  a  boy  than  by 
putting  him  on  a  farm,  where  the  necessity  of  the  situation  directs  his  every 
thought  and  effort  into  the  Jine  of  practical  farming,  or  of  teaching  a  girl  house- 
work than  by  putting  her  into  a  family  where  the  house  mother,  having  her  work 
to  do  and  requiring  addditional  help,  compels  practical  housekeeping,  including 
cooking.  The  daily  necessity  to  get  the  work  done  accomplishes  the  purpose,  and 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  class  of  young  people  in  the  country  have  attained 
a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  several  lines  of  farming  and  housekeeping  than  the 
young  Indians  who  have  experienced  these  advantages  at  this  school. 

At  the  school  itself  we  have  two  farms.  Wet  have  also,  as  reported  on  former 
occasions,  established  shops  for  the  teaching  of  'the  various  regular  trades. 

Throughout  the  eighteen  years'  history  of  the  school  the  clothing  required  has 
mostly  been  manufactured  at  the  school.  The  tailor  shop,  with  tailor  at  the  head 
and  boys  under  his  direction,  has  made  the  clothing  for  the  boys,  while  the  sew- 
ing room,  with  its  several  branches,  has  made  the  girls'  clothing  and  attended  to 
all  the  repairing.    Advanced  students  are  taught  to  measure,  cut,  and  fit. 

Our  carpenter  shop  has  always  taken  care  of  the  general  repairs  in  its  line  at 
the  school  and  has  been  the  means  of  great  economy  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  in  connection  with  any  improvements  made. 

Our  blacksmith  and  wagon  making  shop  attends  to  the  repairs  at  the  school  and 
two  farms  and  manufactures  spring  wagons,  which  are  taken  by  the  Department 
for  issue  to  Western  agency  schools. 

Our  harness  shop  manufactures  sufficient  harness  to  keep  the  boys  busy  and 
give  them  instruction  in  its  line. 

In  like  manner  the  shoe  shop,  tin  shop,  paint  shop,  and  printing  office  attend 
to  all  the  school  work  in  their  several  lines.  The  output  of  the  various  shops  has 
been  such  articles  as  are  needed  in  conducting  the  school,  with  the  exception 
of  the  harness,  wagons,  and  tinware,  which  are  manufactured  with  the  view  of 
turning  all  above  our  own  needs  over  to  the  Indian  Department  for  use  of  the 
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service  at  its  agencies  and  other  schools.  It  has  been  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
conduct  onr  shops  on  factory  lines.  While  it  taxes  our  productive  resources  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  uniforms,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  for  800  students,  we  have 
avoided  expensive  machinery  and  kept  closely  to  the  idea  of  fitting  our  students 
for  the  sphere  which  they  will  probably  have  to  fill  and  within  the  limits  of  small 
capitalists,  aiming  as  far  as  possible  to  develop  workmen  and  not  machines. 

Grading  of  apprentices. — In  order  to  establish  a  system  of  recording  the  progress  of 
apprentices  in  the  various  shops,  a  method  of  grading  analogous  to  that  used  in 
the  schoolrooms  has  been  introduced,  so  that  each  student  may  have  a  record  that 
will  indicate  his  progress  and  ability.  To  this  end  the  following  grades  were 
created,  viz:  Helper,  apprentice,  efficient  apprentice,  journeyman. 

No  one  can  have  a  rating  until  he  has  been  four  months  at  a  trade  and  has 
demonstrated  his  aptness  and  ability.  If  continued,  he  is  rated  as  helper  and 
advanced  according  to  proficiency. 

To  grade  as  an  apprentice,  a  student  must  have  reached  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  know  the  names  of  the  tools,  and  understand 
the  trade  measurements  and  terms  in  general  use. 

To  grade  as  efficient  apprentice,  the  student  must  be  able  to  receive  and  execute 
orders  by  pattern  or  by  dimensions  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  know  the  names 
and  quality  of  materials  used  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  same. 

To  grade  as  journeyman,  the  student  must  be  able  to  do  work  in  a  thorough 
manner  from  verbal  directions,  and  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  material  required 
for  a  job  such  as  would  ordinarily  come  to  him,  and  have  both  the  skill  and  speed 
necessary  to  make  an  average  hand  in  the  labor  market.  Whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  the  shop  apprentices  have  reached  the  journeyman 
grade  he  reports  them  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  The  result  of  this 
grading  system  has  been  marked  improvement. 

During  the  year,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Government,  we  have  added  one 
story  to  the  shop  building,  which  has  doubled  our  space  and  given  ample  accom- 
modation for  present  needs  and  future  growth  in  every  department. 

A  new  laundry  also  has  been  erected  and  fitted  with  the  best  machinery,  so  that 
the  drudgery  of* our  large  necessities  in  that  direction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  building  is  one  story,  120  by  45  feet,  with  cement  floor,  has  plenty  of  light 
and  ventilation,  and  is  a  model  in  its  adaptability  and  equipment. 

The  schoolrooms. — The  principal  teacher  reports  a  year  of  unusual  progress,  and 
all  conditions  and  results  especially  satisfactory.  In  the  normal  department  12 
advanced  girls  have  been  under  training,  and  with  more  systematized  application 
of  principles  and  practices  have  reached  better  results  than  in  former  years.  One 
and  a  half  hours  each  day  have  been  spent  by  them  in  teaching  and  about  the  same 
time  in  professional  training. 

The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  been  especially  faithful  in  their  work  and  more 
persistent  in  their  individual  efforts  to  further  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties. 
A  reading  club  on  special  subjects  and  a  circle  comprising  22  members  taking  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Department  have  been  features  of  the  year.  Regular 
teachers' meetings  have  been  held  from  8  to  9  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  the  least 
mature  teachers  have  been  given  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  in  pedagogy.  In 
order  to  form  a  taste  and  habit  for  reading  among  the  students  one  study  hour  per 
week  has  been  devoted  to  silent  reading. 

The  vertical  system  of  writing  was  adopted  during  the  year,  and  hereafter  will 
be  obligatory  in  the  lower  departments. 

Sloyd.— About  90  pupils  have  been  at  work  during  the  year  in  the  sloyd  depart- 
ment, and  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  results  will  tell  favorably  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  these  young  people  throughout  their  lives. 

Drawing. — The  classes  in  drawing  have  had  special  instruction  in  charcoal  work, 
and  two  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  have  been  started.  The  results  show  that 
when  opportunity  is  given  the  Indian  as  a  class  is  not  inferior  in  these  lines  to  the 
more  favored  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  order  to  give  proper  scope  to  this  class,  the  normal  training  class,  and  to  sci- 
ence work  more  room  in  the  school  building  has  now  become  a  necessity,  and  I 
anticipate  that  from  the  funds  appropriated  this  year  I  shall  be  able  to  submit 
plans  for  an  addition  to  that  building  the  coming  spring. 

Higher  and  supplementary  education. — Considerable  pressure  has  been  placed  upon 
me  at  different  times  by  officials  and  others  interested  to  give  this  school  the  char- 
acter of  an  Indian  college  or  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  Indian  youth. 
These  propositions  I  have  always  opposed,  believing  such  a  course  to  be  antago- 
nistic to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  Government.  What  the  Indians 
need  is  not  Indian  schools  but  an  entrance  into  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  public  and  other  schools  already  established  where  race 
is  not  a  qualification.    Exclusive  race  schools  narrow  and  dwarf,  and  no  better 
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means  of  perpetuating  tribalism  and  Indianism  can  be  inaugurated  than  a  system 
of  schools  holding  the  Indians  together.  The  association  and  competition  m  the 
public  schools  broaden  and  break  up  tribalism  and  lead  out  into  the  general  com- 
petition and  life  of  the  nation.  I  have  always  regarded  Carlisle  as  tentative,  and 
have  endeavored  to  use  it  as  a  means  not  to  perpetuate  exclusive  Indian  education 
but  as  a  place  to  prepare  the  young  of  the  Indian  race  to  go  out  into  the  district 
and  higher  schools  of  the  country." 

The  limit  of  the  Carlisle  course  has  been  placed  at  a  point  where,  if  the  student 
stops,  he  has  been  educationally  equipped  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  our 
American  life,  and  where  at  the  same  time,  if  a  higher  education  is  desired,  the 
foundation  for  that  has  been  well  laid.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  placing 
students  in  the  public  and  other  schools  of  the  country  after  they  have  reached 
the  middle  of  our  course  or  have  passed  beyond  it,  and  they  find  a  ready  welcome 
in  schools  of  every  sort. 

This  fact  is  so  important  as  to  call  for  the  highest  consideration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Indians,  and  to  my  mind  should  lead  to  the  placing  of  less  emphasis 
on  purely  Indian  and  especially  tribal  schools,  and  greater  emphasis  on  working 
the  Indian  youth  out  into  the  general  school  system  of  the  country,  and  to  limit  the 
erection  of  future  Indian  schools  to  points  where  this  is  practicable.  I  do  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  capable  boys  and  girls  the  desirability  of  continuing  their 
education  beyond  the  curriculum  of  Carlisle,  and  thus  far  have  been  able  to  place 
everyone  so  inclined  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  highest  results,  and  they  have 
generally  been  able  to  do  this,  in  large  part  and  sometimes  entirely  by  their  own 
efforts.  We  are  not  going  to  make  self-reliant  men  and  women  out  of  Indian  youth 
except  we  enforce  self-help. 

During  the  past  year  five  of  our  students  have  attended  Dickinson  College  and 
one  Metzger  College  for  women,  both  in  the  town  of  Carlisle.  Others  have  attended 
the  high  school  of  Carlisle.  Some  have  been  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  nurses'  schools  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford.  One  of  our  pupils,  after  graduating  from  a  New  England 
normal  school,  was  employed  last  year  in  a  high  school  in  Connecticut,  and  taught 
so  acceptably  as  to  be  recalled  and  given  a  permanent  position  as  teacher. 

If  our  intention  is  to  play  upon  the  Indians  as  a  mass  and  continue  them  forever 
under  separate  espionage,  of  course  purely  Indian  schools  are  the  best.  But  if  it 
is  our  intention  to  end  Indianism  and  incorporate  the  Indians  into  the  citizenship 
of  the  country,  we  must  resort  to  the  same  means  used  to  make  American  citizens 
of  other  races. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  country  has  a  more  lively  experience  and  conception  than 
I  have  of  the  great  interest  that  can  be  wrought  upon  the  sentimentalism  and 
charity  of  the  country  by  working  race  education.  But  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  its  results  and  my  conviction  against  it  are  such  as  to  lead  me  to  abandon 
the  bringing  of  Indian  education,  either  general  or  special,  before  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  money.  The  condition  of  public  sentiment  so  far  as  the 
Indians  are  concerned  does  not  require  it,  and  if  hereafter  the  Indians  are  forced 
into  communities  by  themselves  and  into  an  exclusive  Indian  system,  it  will  be 
because  that  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mistaken  course  in  the 
management  of  Indian  education.  I  am  aware  that  this  course  is  leading  to  a 
seeming  loss  of  prestige  for  this  school  among  the  other  Indian  schools  of  the 
country. 

We  do  not  give  a  normal  diploma,  like  some  younger  institutions,  nor  do  we  have 
a  commercial  course  aside  from  the  general  bookkeeping  and  common  business 
forms;  but  when  our  students  can  go  into  State  normal  schools  and  into  the  com- 
mercial institutions  in  Carlisle  and  elsewhere  and  take  diplomas  from  them,  they 
§et  what  is  far  more  significant  as  a  means  of  entering  the  army  of  teachers  and 
usiness  men  and  women  of  the  land  than  anything  that  can  be  given  in  the  best 
Indian  or  purely  racial  school. 

Earning!  and  savings  of  students. — The  large  earnings  of  the  students  are  carefully 
looked  after  by  a  well-regulated  system,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  buy  only  those 
things  that  are  practical  and  necessary.  Students  leaving  the  school  under  our 
outing  pay  their  expenses  to  and  from  their  country  homes,  and  use  their  savings 
for  the  purchase  of  extra  clothing  and  the  payment  of  such  necessary  and  inci- 
dental expenses  as  may  be  approved.  These  earnings  and  savings  have  a  valuable 
influence  upon  the  life  at  school.  Students  may  dress  a  little  better;  they  can 
attend  entertainments  in  the  town  of  Carlisle;  they  can  take  little  trips  away  from 
the  school.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  boys  attended  and  marched  in  the  inaugural 
parade  on  the  4th  of  March,  paying  half  the  expenses  of  their  transportation  for 
that  purpose.  It  enables  them  also  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  various  school 
societies  and  entertainments,  and  to  the  churches  and  Sabbath  schools  to  which 
they  belong  in  the  town  of  Carlisle;  to  send  presents  to  their  parents  and  friends 
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at  home,  and,  as  formerly  reported,  they  have  contributed  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  erection  and  improvement  of  buildings  at  the  school. 

Health. — No  virulent  epidemic  has  visited  us  during  the  year.  There  were  about 
100  cases  of  measles  and  several  cases  of  sore  throat  of  a  diphtheric  nature,  but  no 
fatal  results  from  either.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  return  to  their  homes 
a  number  of  pupils  on  account  of  ill  health,  an  unusual  number  of  whom  had 
been  here  but  a  short  time  and  who  never  should  have  been  sent  to  us.  Greater 
care  in  the  examinations  by  the  physicians  at  the  agencies  would  obviate  these 
expensive  difficulties. 

Physical  training  indoors  and  out  for  both  boys  and  girls  continues  to  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  daily  routine  of  the  school  life.  Our  large  gymnasium  gives  the 
best  of  facilities  for  indoor  calisthenics  and  physical  culture  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilled  instructor.  I  can  repeat  my  former  reports,  and  reaffirm 
that  it  has  a  marked  and  most  valuable  influence  on  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils. 

Athletics  and  sports. — In  this  direction  the  Indian  has  of  late  shown  decided  capac- 
ity, inasmuch  as  the  Carlisle  ball  teams  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the 
representative  athletes  of  the  leading  universities.  This  helpful  association  with 
the  students  of  other  institutions  is  invaluable  to  the  Indian.  The  boys  have  been 
encouraged  in  these  sports,  because  the  courage  and  effort  which  win  success  in  a 
friendly  contention  on  the  athletic  field  is  a  great  aid  in  the  broader  and  keener 
contentions  of  life  they  are  to  engage  in  later. 

Social  interests  and  societies. — As  the  Indian  pupils  develop  mentally  the  need  for 
other  interests  than  the  regular  school  work  grows.  This  need  is  in  part  supplied 
by  the  work  of  the  literary  societies,  of  which  there  are  two  conducted  by  the  boys 
and  one  by  the  girls,  each  having  their  own  hall  for  meeting,  with  its  proper 
equipment.  These  societies  supplement  admirably  the  lessons  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  individual  effort  and  research,  as  well  as  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  societies. 

The  monthly  school  sociables,  the  society  reunions  and  celebrations,  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  varying  the  routine  of  school  life,  and  give  spur  and  scope  to  the 
resources  of  the  young  people  in  furnishing  proper  amusement  for  the  occasions. 

We  are  constantly  favored  with  lectures  and  visits  from  people  of  national  and 
even  world-wide  reputation,  who  by  their  interest  and  counsel  add  great  inspira- 
tion to  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

Religious.— One  result  of  life  at  this  school,  valuable  and  far-reaching  in  its  effect, 
is  incidental  to  our  location.  The  religious  influences  that  have  always  attended 
the  work  of  this  school  continue  in  force  and  grow  in  effect  year  by  year.  At  the 
school,  the  regular  Sabbath  school  services  are  supplemented  by  the  several  circles 
of  King's  Daughters  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  have 
been  well  supported  during  the  year. 

The  several  pastors  of  the  town  churches  are  also  diligent  in  their  work,  and 
once  a  week  at  the  school  meet  those  pupils  who  are  associated  with  their  respec- 
tive denominations. 

A  valuable  result  of  this  feature  of  our  work  is  the  association  fostered  with 
the  best  people,  by  attendance  at  various  meetings  and  conventions  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  as  invited  guests  or  delegates.  One  young  Nez  Perc6  belonging  to  the 
school  was  sent  as  delegate  to  San  Francisco  to  represent  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
several  delegates  have  attended  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  summer 
school  under  Mr.  Moody  at  Northfield;  the  number  this  year  increased  to  nine.  I 
must  commend  most  highly  the  good  results  to  the  individuals  and  the  school. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  there  seems  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way 
of  progress  to  report.  School  work  is  necessarily  very  much  a  repetition  of  the 
same  steps  with  a  different  set  of  pupils,  except  so  far  as  new  features  may  be 
introduced.  We  have  numbered  an  average  of  800  pupils,  and  each  and  every  one 
has  been  subjected  to  the  constant  operation  of  influences  calculated  to  instruct 
and  benefit,  and  I  can  safely  claim  that  appreciable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  end  in  view,  which  is  that  not  only  the  Carlisle  800,  but  the  whole  number  of 
Indian  youth,  may  be  so  trained  and  instructed,  that  no  longer  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  prairie  exclusively,  but  in  the  hives  of  industry  of  the  whites— the  cities,  the 
offices,  the  mills,  and  on  the  farms — shall  their  dwelling  places  be;  and  thus,  in  full 
possession  of  the  customs  and  appliances  of  civilization,  the  Indian  vacates  his  posi- 
tion as  ward,  to  be  coddled  and  cared  for,  and  becomes  a  citizen,  meeting  in  full 
all  the  obligations  of  that  condition. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FL ANDRE AU,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  August  19, 1897, 

Sir:  In  submitting  this  my  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1897 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  from  the  success  noted  in  my  last  former 
report  onr  coarse  has  not  been  backward  and  downward,  but  forward  and  upward; 
and  I  say  without  hesitancy  that  June  30, 1897,  closed  the  most  successful  year  of 
the  history  of  Flandreau  school,  both  as  regards  attendance  of  pupils  and  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  scope  of  results  achieved. 

Attendance. — The  gratifying  attendance  of  the  previous  year,  both  in  the  total 
enrollment  and  in  the  average  attendance,  has  been  excelled  in  the  past  term. 
The  enrollment  for  this  period  was  212,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  more 
than  165,  although  our  appropriation  was  for  only  150  pupils.  Many  more  chil- 
dren applied  for  admission  to  the  school,  but  were  refused  on  account  of  lack  of 
room  to  accommodate  them. 

Discipline. — The  discipline  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  preceding  term,  and  runaways  have  wholly  ceased  with  us.  The  con- 
duct of  all  pupils  has  in  the  main  been  exemplary,  and  the  affairs  of  the  school 
have  run  very  smoothly  in  all  departments. 

Industrial  training. — No  new  facilities  being;  afforded,  only  such  industries  were 
pursued  as  were  taught  the  previous  year;  but  greater  proficiency  was  apparent 
from  such  of  the  pupils  as  were  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the  tailor  shop,  in  the 
sewing  room,  in  the  laundry,  in  the  dormitories,  in  the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  and 
in  other  departments  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  provision  for  several  shops 
for  various  new  industries  for  our  boys  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Literary  work. — In  the  class  room  faithful  and  effective  work  has  been  noticeable 
in  all  the  eight  grades  of  our  literary  work,  and  numerous  promotions  to  higher 
grades  will  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  schoolrooms  on  September  1,  next, 
although  quite  a  large  number  of  such  promotions  were  made  during  the  last 
school  year.  We  intend  adding  another  grade  to  our  course  this  year  to  accom- 
modate such  of  our  old  pupils  as  are  not  yet  ready  in  all  respects  for  transfer  to 
higher  class  schools.  I  am  sure  the  character  of  the  literary  work  done  by  our 
students  the  past  year  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  for  schools  of  class  1. 

Sanitary  -condition. — The  former  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  has 
obtained  throughout  the  past  year,  although  I  have  to  chronicle  the  death,  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  of  one  of  our  younger  girl  pupils — the  only  death,  by  the 
way,  that  has  ever  occurred  at  this  school  since  its  establishment. 

With  our  fine,  new  hospital  building,  and  with  the  services  of  a  competent 
nurse  in  charge  of  same,  we  are  now  in  position  to  give  the  best  of  care  and  treat- 
ment to  the  sick,  and  at  the  same  time  the  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  school  from  having  sick  persons  in  the  general  dormitories  is  now  removed. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  patients  were  treated  by  the  school  physician  during 
the  year,  and  although  several  were  afflicted  with  pneumonia  and  other  acute  ail- 
ments, all  except  the  one  case  mentioned  were  speedily  restored  to  health.  Our 
school  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  advantage  of  long  experience  and  the  best 
skill  in  its  medical  adviser. 

New  buildings  and  improvements. — Since  my  last  annual  report  was  submitted  two 
new  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  plant  of  this  school — a  fine  hospital  building 
and  a  large  cottage  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  family. 

The  former  is  perhaps  the  largest,  most  convenient,  and  best  equipped  hospital  in 
the  Indian  school  service,  but  no  better  than  should  be  at  every  large  Indian  school. 
This  building  contains  four  large  wards  for  care  of  the  sick,  a  large  and  conven- 
ient kitchen,  a  pleasant  and  commodious  dining  room,  a  doctor's  dispensary,  medi- 
cine closet,  four  large  rooms  for  attendants  and  employees,  besides  baths  and 
water-closets  for  both  male  and  female  patients.  The  building  is  heated  by  an 
independent  steam-heating  plant  situated  in  the  basement,  which  also  contains 
cellars  for  storage  of  supplies  and  provisions.  There  are  four  open  fireplaces,  with 
handsome  mantels  and  tile  fronts,  in  this  building,  which  afford  excellent  ventila- 
tion and  which  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  interior. 

The  superintendent's  cottage  is  an  eight-room,  two-story  structure,  of  pleasing 
architectural  appearance  and  thoroughly  well  built.  It  is  equipped  with  an  inde- 
pendent hot- water  heating  plant  and  has  open  fireplaces  and  mantels,  lavatories  in 
all  bedrooms,  bath  and  closet,  etc. 

Excellent  tank-flushing  water-closets  were  placed  in  the  basements  of  both  the 
girls'  and  the  boys'  dormitory  buildings,  and  the  old  unsightly  and  unsanitary 
outside  vault  closets  were  removed  from  the  premises.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  improvements  accomplished  daring  the  past  year,  both  in  sanitation 
and  in  added  comfort  for  the  pupils. 

Three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  were  purchased  and 
planted  on  the  grounds  of  the  school  last  spring,  and  they,  together  -with  a  like 
number  planted  last  year,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  evergreen  specimens, 
in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  afford  an 
abundance  of  shade  on  the  campus  and  about  the  buildings,  and  will  greatly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  a  naturally  pleasant  location.  When  rains  are  not  frequent,  all 
these  trees  are  watered  thoroughly  twice  a  week,  a  large  wagon  tank  being  used 
to  haul  water  for  this  purpose. 

Authorized  improvements. — The  contract  for  erection  of  two  new  detached  brick 
buildings  for  a  dining  hall  and  for  large  boys'  quarters,  and  an  extensive  addition 
to  the  present  girls'  dormitory  building,  has  been  let,  and  work  upon  same  is  ex- 
pected to  be  begun  in  the  near  future.  These  improvements  will  so  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  school  as  to  accommodate  the  300  pupils  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  last  year,  which  provided  the  funds  for  the  said  improvements. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  were  set  apart  by  last  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  a 
half  section  of  additional  land  for  an  industrial  farm  for  our  school,  and  when 
this  land  shall  be  purchased,  the  institution  will  be  well  situated  for  more  exten- 
sive farming  operations,  and  will  have  pasturage  for  a  large  number  of  cows  that 
are  needed  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  pupils 
of  the  school. 

An  extensive  sewer  main,  to  carry  sewage  from  the  school  to  the  Big  Sioux 
River,  is  among  the  improvements  to  be  made  at  an  early  day,  since  funds  for 
this  purpose  have  been  provided  by  Congressional  action  and  estimates  for  the  work 
have  been  already  submitted  by  me  to  your  office.  It  is  expected  this  improve- 
ment will  be  completed  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather  this  fall. 

Improvements  needed.— A  new  building  for  schoolrooms  and  assembly  room  will 
need  to  be  added  to  our  school  plant  next  year,  since  we  are  already  overcrowded 
in  the  class  rooms,  and  when  the  attendance  shall  be  increased,  as  now  contem- 
plated, our  present  schoolroom  space  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  our  needs  in 
that  direction. 

An  extension  of  the  present  comniissary  building  will  be  necessary  to  make  suf- 
ficient storage  room  for  goods  and  supplies  furnished  the  school.  We  have 
already  economized  space  in  this  building,  as  far  as  possible,  by  suspending  gal- 
leries from  the  ceilings  (strongly  trussed  for  this  purpose) ,  upon  which  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  is  stored. 

Provision  for  changing  the  present  low-pressure  system  of  steam  heat  for  our 
buildings  to  high  pressure  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  steam  pressure  to 
convey  sufficient  heat  to  the  buildings  of  the  school  farthest  from  the  boiler 
plant.  This  will  be  especially  necessary  when  the  new  buildings,  are  completed. 
Even  now,  in  winter,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  northwest,  and  at  all  vio- 
lent, it  is  almost  impossible  to  properly  warm  those  buildings  at  some  distance 
from  the  boiler  house,  which  was  located  to  one  side  from  the  center  of  the  group 
of  buildings,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  fall  for  gravity  return  of  condensed 
steam  to  the  boilers.  Reducing  valves  in  each  building  to  be  heated  and  a  steam 
pump  to  return  condensation  to  the  boilers  will  need  to  be  introduced— if  possible, 
before  the  winter  begins. 

A  small  building  for  office  purposes  has  become  a  necessity  at  this  school,  since 
the  proper  privacy  for  a  business  office  is  impossible  in  the  present  quarters.  The 
office  building  should  include,  also,  sleeping  rooms  for  clerks,  and  should  contain 
one  or  two  cells  for  the  incarceration  of  unlawful  intruders  on  the  premises  of  the 
school  and  for  punishment  of  an  occasional  incorrigible  pupil. 

A  farmer's  cottage  and  a  large  farm  and  stock  barn  and  a  dairy  house  are 
improvements  that  will  also  be  needed  after  the  school  farm  is  enlarged.  A  detached 
building  for  employees'  dining  hall  and  kitchen  is  an  important  want  at  this 
school. 

Ho  change  of  employees. — I  am  especially  grateful  that  it  was  not  found  necessary 
to  make  any  changes  during  the  past  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  employee  force 
at  my  school.  This  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  measure  of  success  of  our  work. 
Nor  have  we  found  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  recommend  any  changes  of 
employees  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  and  trust  no  occasion  will  demand 
such  changes  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Frequent  changes  of  employees  can 
have  but  a  depressing  effect  upon  any  school,  and  should  be  made  for  serious 
causes  only.    A  few  additional  employees  are  authorized  for  the  current  year. 

Prospects. — There  is  much  in  the  present  outlook  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  and 
expect  a  very  large  measure  of  success  in  our  work  at  Flandreau  school  in  the 
coming  year.  We  shall  begin  work  with  more  than  300  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
will  have  a  better  organization  every  way  than  has  been  possible  heretofore,  and 
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every  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  greatly  the  character  of  the  class-room  work 
in  all  grades.  My  greatest  regret  is  that  we  are  not  equipped  for  accomplishing 
much  more  in  the  way  of  varied  industrial  work. 

Gonchuum. — I  will  say  that  the  most  gratifying  fact  in  connection  with  our  last 
year's  work  is  the  almost  unanimous  and  vigorous  loyalty  of  our  old  pupils.  Many 
of  these  completed  their  stipulated  term  last  July,  but  nearly  all  of  these  are 
returning  for  another  full  term.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  former  pupils  on  their 
return  to  their  homes  this  summer  accounts  very  largely  for  the  success  we  have 
recently  had  in  securing  new  pupils  on  certain  reservations. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  universally  fair-  and 
considerate  treatment  my  school  has  always  received  from  your  office.  With  a 
continuance  of  such  encouragement  from  those  in  authority  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  success  shall  not  crown  the  work  of  the  new  year  at  this  school. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  helpful 
criticism  and  encouragement  of  those  officials  of  the  Indian  service  who  have 
visited  us  during  the  past  year,  and  who  we  trust  will  make  their  calls  more  fre- 
quent and  their  stay  with  us  more  extended  in  the  future. 
Very  respectfully, 

Leslie  D.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  August  £8, 1897. 

Sir:  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  fiscal  year  1897  at  this  school,  I  find  only  a 
few  features  that  stand  out  with  sufficient  prominence  to  be  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  my  seventh  annual  report. 

The  attendance  was  better  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  present  capacity  of 
the  school  leaves  little  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  large 
attendance  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  average  scholarship  of  the  pupils  has  perceptibly  improved,  the  general 
deportment  has  been  good,  and  the  addition  of  new  buildings  and  apparatus  has 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  departments. 

Two  large  warehouses  and  one  shop  were  erected  during  the  year,  and  many  of 
the  older  buildings  were  repaired  and  painted. 

On  the  other  hand  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  by  sickness  and  for  other 
reasons  several  of  our  trained  and  trusted  employees.  To  fill  their  places  the  civil- 
service  law  was  invoked,  but  the  results  were  somewhat  disappointing.  About 
one-half  of  the  employees  appointed  to  these  vacancies  never  came,  and  did  not  even 
trouble  themselves  to  notify  the  school  that  they  did  not  intend  to  accept  their 
appointments.  Some  who  did  come  were  wholly  incompetent  to  fill  their  posi- 
tions, and  dropped  out  after  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  they  were  a  "  mis- 
fit." One  of  the  points  apparently  established  by  this  experience  was  that  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  these  incapables  have  seriously  damaged  the  school  before 
their  incompetency  (which  to  experienced  Indian  workers  is  apparent  on  a  very 
short  acquaintance)  can  be  proven. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  when  the  "  sifting  "  process  had  finally  secured  a 
fairly  efficient  corps  of  employees,  it  was  found  that  the  record  of  employees  showed 
the  names  of  33  different  employees  during  the  year  for  only  15  positions:  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  civil-service  examiners  are  frequently  deceived  as  to 
the  health,  special  qualifications,  etc. ,  of  applicants  by  the  recommendations  which 
are  furnished  them.  Applicants  can  usually  get  any  kind  of  recommendations 
they  may  need  to  secure  positions  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  schools  are  also  frequently  damaged  by  the  interminable  delays  attendant 
upon  appointments  u  nder  civil  service  and  the  frequent  transfers  of  employees.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice  upon  the  part  of  many  agents 
and  superintendents  to  recommend  the  transfer  to  other  stations  of  employees  who 
have  already  demonstrated  their  incompetency,  rather  than  to  be  put  to  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  proving  to  the  proper  officers  the  unfitness  of  these  employees 
for  the  Indian  service.  This  abuse  has  become  so  common  that  a  superintendent 
is  warranted  in  regarding  with  suspicion  an  employee  transferred  to  him  from 
another  school,  unless  he  absolutely  knows  that  the  reasons  for  the  transfer  reflect 
no  discredit  upon  the  employee. 
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These  defects,  as  well  as  others  of  less  importance,  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  civil-service  law  actually  exist;  and  friends  of  the  system  would  do  better  to 
devote  their  energies  to  correcting  them,  and  to  making  the  service  less  cumber- 
some and  dilatory,  than  to  deny  their  existence  and  claim  perfection  for  a  system 
that  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  certainly  better  to  recognize  and  cor- 
rect existing  defects  than  to  have  the  whole  system  criticised  and  perhaps  con- 
demned later. 

Very  respectfully, 

Crosby  G.  Davis,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ONEIDA  SCHOOL. 

Oneida  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Oneida,  Wis.,  August  17, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
industrial  and  day  schools  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Reservation. 

Attendance. — School  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  with  an  attendance 
of  92  pupils.  During  the  week  this  enrollment  was  increased  to  115,  and  many 
parents  were  refused  admission  of  pupils,  as  places  were  reserved  for  several  for- 
mer pupils  who  were  unable  to  be  present  during  the  first  week  of  the  year. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 


September 110.91 

October 120.97 

November 121.53 

December 122.65 

January 110.32 


February 118.75 

March 122.20 

April 120.67 

May _ 120.96 

June 122.30 


This  gives  an  average  of  119.12  for  the  year,  and  is  practically  equal  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  school,  which  is  rated  at  120  pupils.  Had  the  school  accommoda- 
tions, at  least  30  more  small  pupils  that  are  not  within  reach  of  the  day  schools 
might  be  enrolled.  The  plan  of  a  gradual  promotion  to  higher  schools  has  been 
carried  out,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  orphans,  no  new  pupils  above 
the  kindergarten  grade  were  enrolled. 

Literary  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  better  than  during 
other  years.  The  advanced  class  in  room  4  was  transferred  to  schools  of  class  2, 
and  others  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination,  so  that  the  room  was  completely 
reorganized  and  placed  on  a  better  basis  for  efficient  work  than  before.  All 
teachers  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  the  results  have  been  mainly 
satisfactory. 

The  lack  of  musical  ability  in  the  teaching  force  is  plainly  apparent,  even  to 
Indians,  and,  while  I  regret  that  changes  in  the  force  should  be  made,  yet  I  feel 
that  this  branch  of  the  work  has  been  neglected,  and  I  trust  that  the  deficiency  in 
this  respect  may  be  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

Industrial  work. — In  this  department  work  has  progressed  very  well,  except  that 
the  too  frequent  changes  of  employees  in  the  sewing  room  have  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  training  of  the  girls.  My  wife  was  obliged  to  resign  the  position  of  seam- 
stress on  October  20  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  the 
room  was  in  charge  of  the  Indian  assistant  and  but  little  was  accomplished. 
December  1  a  seamstress  was  transferred  from  a  school  in  the  West,  who,  after 
a  few  weeks,  became  at  variance  with  the  matron,  so  that  the  work  did  not  progress 
with  harmony,  consequently  was  ineffectual.  After  about  five  months'  service  she 
was  advised  to  give  up  her  position  and  seek  a  higher  and  drier  climate,  her  phy- 
sician deeming  it  unwise  for  her  to  attempt  to  live  in  this  climate.  The  sewing 
room  was  again  left  in  charge  of  the  assistant  until  near  the  close  of  the  term, 
when  a  new  appointment  was  made.  With  these  unfortunate  changes,  only  about 
one-half  of  the  usual  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  but  little  information  has 
been  gained  in  this  department. 

Other  departments  of  domestic  work  have  made  the  usual  good  progress.  The 
girls  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  work  and  have  been  benefited  thereby.  The 
boys  have  kept  up  the  work  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  have  been  instructed  in 
the  use  and  care  of  common  tools  so  far  as  a  school  of  this  character  will  permit. 
The  position  of  teacher  of  industries  was  authorized  for  this  place,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  such  an  employee. 

On  the  farm  the  same  amount  of  land  is  cultivated  as  last  year,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  an  increased  crop  of  all  grains  and  vegetables.    An  orchard  of  about 
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100  trees  was  started  this  spring,  nearly  all  trees  living  and  now  looking  well. 
Several  thousand  strawberry,  blackberry,  and  raspberry  plants  were  also  set  out, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  growing  nicely.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the  buildings 
have  been  plowed,  leveled,  seeded  with  lawn  grass,  and  set  with  ornamental  and 
shade  trees,  greatly  improving  the  appearance  of  the  place. 

Buildings. — All  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  having  been  kept  in  good  repair 
during  the  year.  All  wooden  buildings,  as  well  as  metal  roofs  on  brick  buildings, 
have  been  recently  painted,  and  workmen  are  now  busy  painting  and  calcimining 
the  interior  of  these  buildings,  so  that  by  the  1st  of  September  everything  will 
have  received  a  thorough  renovation,  and  will  present  a  new  and  attractive 
appearance.  During  the  year  a  workshop,  with  vegetable  cellar,  was  erected, 
making  a  comfortable  and  commodious  room  for  carpenters'  use.  Wood  and  coal 
house  and  other  outbuildings  have  been  moved  to  more  suitable  locations,  greatly 
improving  the  general  appearance  of  the  premises.  Authority  is  at  hand  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  warehouse,  this  addition  to  be  used  as  a  flour  and 
grain  room. 

Sanitary  conditions. — That  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  good  goes 
without  question  when  it  is  known  that  the  school  has  passed  through  epidemics 
of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  without  any  serious  consequences.  By  some  unknown 
means  scarlet  fever  was  brought  to  the  school  early  in  October.  Realizing  that 
if  school  was  disbanded  the  disease  would  in  all  probability  spread  over  the  entire 
reservation,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  school  together  and  try  to  check  the  dis- 
ease without  its  going  into  a  general  epidemic  on  the  reservation.  In  all  ten  cases 
developed,  but  as  they  came  on  one  or  two  at  a  time,  we  were  finally  able  to  drive 
out  the  disease  with  no  fatalities  nor  serious  after  troubles.  About  the  last  of 
May  measles  became  epidemic  on  the  reservation,  and  the  school  had  over  thirty 
cases,  mostly  young  pupils  who  had  escaped  the  epidemic  of  two  years  ago.  This 
trouble  passed  away  with  no  serious  results  other  than  the  loss  of  time  on  the  part 
of  those  afflicted  and  general  derangement  of  class-room  work  for  a  time. 

With  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  good  systems  of  ventilation,  sewerage, 
steam-heated  buildings,  and  frequent  changes  in  diet,  such*  troubles  "as  "  scrofula 
sores,  sore  eyes,  and  pneumonia"  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

In  general. — All  things  considered,  the  school  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.    However,  there  are  improvements  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

First,  in  order  that  the  sanitary  conditions  be  made  more  perfect,  a  building  for 
hospital  use  is  a  necessity.  At  present  there  is  no  room  that  can  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  sick,  and,  when  needed,  one  of  the  dormitories  must  be  utilized,  the 
occupants  thereof  "doubling  up  "  with  those  of  another  room.  A  suitable  build- 
ing for  school  hospital  and  quarters  for  nurse  and  her  assistant  could  be  erected 
for  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  extension  of  the  sewer  to  the  river  is  an  important  matter  which  should 
receive  early  attention.  A  communication  bearing  upon  this  point,  with  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  extension,  was  forwarded  your  office  several  months  ago. 

The  enlargement  of  the  girls'  dormitory  building  and  the  erection  of  an  assem- 
bly building  are  improvements  worthy  of  consideration.  As  heretofore  stated, 
there  are  many  young  children  that  are  not  within  reach  of  the  day  schools  and, 
under  present  regulations,  are  not  in  any  school.  The  need  of  a  room  for  general 
assembly  is  clearly  apparent,  especially  on  all  occasions  of  social  gatherings.  The 
present  plan  of  throwing  the  three  class  rooms  into  one  room  by  means  or  rolling 
partitions  is  very  unsatisfactory.  By  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  general 
assembly  room  and  the  enlargement  of  the  girls'  dormitory  building  the  capacity 
of  the  school  might  be  increased  so  that  all  children  of  school  age  could  be  placed 
v  in  some  one  of  the  schools. 

Day  schools. — The  work  at  the  Oneida  day  schools  has  not  been  so  encouraging  as 
that  at  the  boarding  school  during  the  past  year.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  success  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  anything  like  a  regular  attendance 
of  the  pupils.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  result  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  Indians; 
in  others  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  day  school. 

There  are  many  cases,  especially  at  schools  Nos.  4  and  5,  where  pupils  have  not 
attended  school  for  want  of  shoes  or  comfortable  clothing.  1  am  informed  that 
three  pupils  of  one  family,  living  within  a  mile  of  No.  5  school,  did  not  have  abbot 
or  shoe  on  foot  during  all  of  last  winter.  Others  in  this  vicinity  were  obliged  to 
remain  away  for  want  of  suitable  clothing.  In  nearly  all  cases  I  find  that  these 
poorer  people  are  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  would  do  so  were 
they  comfortably  clothed.  In  connection  with  this  feature  of  the  work  I  can  only 
repeat  what  has  been  urged  in  other  reports  as  to  necessity  of  aiding  these  people 
in  the  way  of  clothing  for  their  children  attending  school. 

It  is  also  very  difficult  to  convince  many  of  these  parents  that,  under  existing 
regulations,  ther-  children  are  ineligible  to  the  boarding  school  or  nonreservation 
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school  until  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  day  school  and  have  reached  the 
age  for  transfer.  If  all  nonreservation  schools  would  more  closely  follow  the 
rules  for  promotions  and  transfers  and  refuse  to  encourage  or  accept  all  pupils 
who  have  not  reached  the  required  grade  in  studies,  as  well  as  required  age,  it 
would  greatly  assist  the  work  of  the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools. 

The  actual  work  of  the  day  schools  has  been  fully  as  good  as  might  be  expected, 
with  the  irregular  attendance  to  contend  with.  All  teachers  have  labored  faith- 
fully and  earnestly,  and  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good,  and 
as  the  schools  are  to  be  continued  another  year,  I  hope  will  be  able  to  show  some 
improvement  over  this  year's  work.  The  following  is  a  tabulated  statment  of 
attendance  for  the  year: 


First  quarter. 

Second  quar- 
ter. 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quar- 
ter. 

Total 

Day  school. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

average. 

No.  1 

24 
25 
35 

26 
21 

14 

15 

27 

14.5 

12 

32 

27 
43 
30 
28 

18 
16 
22 
14 
12 

32 
23 
32 
23 
23 

12 

12 

14 

9 

8 

31 
30 
45 
34 
22 

16 
17 
24 
14 

7 

15  ' 

No.  2— 

15 

No  3 

22 

No  4 

13 

No.5 

9.75 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  tender  thanks  for  the  courteous  treatment  and  favors 
granted  by  the  attaches  of  your  office;  also  to  publicly  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  those  of  the  force  of  employees  who  have  been  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  have  labored  to  make  the  work  of  the  Oneida 
schools  a  success. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Peirce, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

Tomah  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Tomah,  Wis.,  August  21, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Tomah  Indian 
school.  It  will  necessarily  be  brief,  as  I  receipted  for  the  property  and  assumed 
control  on  the  12th  of  May.  Judging  from  what  I  could  see  when  I  took  charge 
and  from  my  subsequent  experience,  I  think  the  work  done  during  the  year  has, 
in  most  respects,  been  well  done. 

The  school  is  beautifully  located  on  a  fine  farm  of  200  acres  2  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Tomah,  which  is  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  The 
buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  in  fair  condition,  but  they  are  not  well 
arranged. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

First  quarter 50.14 

Second  quarter _ _ 117.42 

Third  quarter 121.08 

Fourth  quarter 120.78 

Average 102.35 

This  shows  that  during  three  quarters  of  the  year  there  was  an  attendance  of 
nineteen  more  than  the  number  provided  for  in  the  appropriation. 

Retaining  pupils  in  school. — It  is  very  difficult  to  retain  these  pupils  in  school  from 
year  to  year.  The  Winnebago  Indians  are  citizens,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
civilized.  They  have  lived  in  civilization  for  more  than  fifty  years,  but  they  still 
practice  many  of  their  heathen  customs.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  large 
girls  in  school,  and  very  difficult  to  keep  the  boys  in  attendance.  The  parents 
rove  about  over  the  State  picking  blueberries  and  cranberries,  gathering  wild  rice, 
and  digging  ginseng,  and  they  are  anxious  to  take  their  children  with  them.  When 
cold  weather  begins,  they  are  willing  to  put  them  in  school,  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  school  is  filled  by  other  pupils  and  they  can  not  be  received  at  that  time. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  and  employees  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  year.  I 
am  told  that  last  year  the  sewer  opened  into  a  cesspool,  and  there  were  no  traps  in 
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any  of  the  pipes,  but  this  had  been  remedied  before  I  came,  and  at  present  the 
braidings  and  grounds  are  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

literary. — The  work  in  this  department  has,  in  most  respects,  been  excellent.  I 
inclose  herewith  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  May  D.  Church. 

We  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  practicable  in  our  school,  to  follow  out  the  course 
of  study  promulgated  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  class-room  work  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  a 
number  of  the  children  have  made  astonishing  progress  considering  the  limited 
time  allowed  for  our  part  of  the  work.  An  epidemic  of  sore  eyes  among  the  chil- 
dren proved  quite  detrimental  in  individual  cases,  but  the  progress  made  by  the 
school  at  large  has  been  gratifying. 

Greater  progress  has  been  made  in  English  speaking  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Indian  talking  has  been  prohibited  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays 
especial  efforts  were  made  to  instill  patriotic  sentiments. 

Calisthenic  exercises  combined  with  Delsarte  are  practiced  by  all  pupils  at  each 
school  session  except  night  school. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  letter  writing  and  to  original  compositions 
upon  natural  objects  after  study  and  conversation  upon  the  same.  Each  lesson 
is  made  as  far  as  possible  a  language  lesson,  and  the  reading  lesson  is  chosen 
with  reference  to  some  other  study  or  studies.  In  connection  with  geography,  map 
making  in  sand,  putty,  and  papier  mach6  is  required.  A  lively  interest  in  vocal 
instruction  has  been  evinced  by  nearly  all.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  excellent 
voices,  and  are  often  invited  to  sing  in  the  city  churches. 

The  year's  work  closed  with  an  entertainment,  which  won  for  the  children 
hearty  words  of  commendation  from  the  local  press. 

Fifteen  pupils  have  been  promoted  to  nonreservation  schools  of  the  second  class. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  our  urgent  need  of  a  fourth  schoolroom  and  teacher. 

The  industrial  work  for  boys  consists  of  carpentering,  gardening,  farming,  car- 
ing for  stock,  etc.  The  work  in  all  of  these  has  been  of  a  high  order.  The  farm 
is  in  good  condition  and  will  produce  enough  hay  and  grain  to  subsist  all  of  the 
stock,  besides  producing  plenty  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  the  children's  table. 

The  girls  have  received  instruction  in  all  the  various  branches  of  housekeeping. 
They  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  enjoy  the 
industrial  work  fully  as  well  as  the  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  work  done  since  I  took  charge,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  year  will  be  a  very  successful  one. 

I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  employees  for  their  keen  interest  and  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  work.  I  also  greatly  appreciate  the  many  favors  I  have  received 
from  your  office. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  M.  Oompton,  Superintendent, 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  WITTENBERG,  WIS. 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  July  15, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

As  history  and  location,  etc. ,  have  been  given  in  previous  reports  of  mine,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  same  in  this  report.  A  prosperous  year  has  passed  as  to 
general  work  and  advancement.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  a  perfect  harmony 
and  a  unison  of  purpose  have  existed  between  the  employees,  all  working  together 
for  the  best  interest  of  pupils  and  school  in  general. 

The  attendance,  especially  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  not  as  high  as 
was  desired,  the  principal  reason  being  the  common  excuse  that  children  be  kept  at 
home  to  help  harvest  the  farm  products,  etc.  The  attendance  by  quarters  is  as 
follows:  First  quarter,  73  per  cent;  second  quarter,  lOlff ;  third  quarter,  115f§; 
fourth  quarter,  117fJ.  Average  for  the  year,  102£.  Fourteen  pupils  have  been 
transferred  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Indian  School,  4  leaving  in  January  and  10  on  the  1st 
of  July,  this  year. 

literary  work. — Work  in  this  department  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the 
past  year.  Under  the  able  management  of  three  very  well  qualified  teachers  the 
pupils  moved  gradually,  step  by  step,  onward.  The  music  charts  furnished  by  the 
department  proved  excellent  and  the  majority  of  pupils  of  the  two  advanced  rooms 
were  able  to  sing  by  note  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Singing  exercises  have 
been  conducted  for  the  whole  school  in  unison  regularly. 
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Debating  society,  talks  on  different  topics,  singing,  and  devotional  exercises  con- 
stituted the  evening  exercises. 

Industries. — The  boys  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  the  different  departments 
in  industry.  The  work  in  carpentering  has  progressed  nicely,  with  great  benefit 
to  apprentices. 

The  farm,  consisting  of  about  60  acres,  has  been  ably  cared  for  by  a  detail  of  the 
larger  boys,  and  garden  work  has  been  left  principally  to  the  younger  boys.  The 
products  of  the  farm  the  last  year  were  as  follows: 


Beets,  bushels 25 

Beans,  pounds 490 


Carrots,  bushels. 

Cabbage,  heads 

Cucumbers,  bushels. 

Corn,  bushels  ... 

Hay,  tons 

Melons 

Melons,  musk  _ 


50 
370 

7 
39 

2 
47 
74 


Oats,  bushels. 116 

Onions,  bushels 12 

Pumpkins 400 

Potatoes,  bushels 431 

Pease,  bushels 7 

Ruta-bagas,  bushels 94 

Squashes 100 

Tomatoes,  bushels 38 

Pork  of  farm,  pounds 1, 558 


The  products  the  present  summer  are  very  promising,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  increased. 

Girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  in  their  household  duties,  and  quite  a  number 
have  attained  skill  in  laundering,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.  Articles  manufactured  in 
sewing  room  are  as  follows: 


Aprons 259 

Coats. 12 

Curtains 26 

Caps,  girls' 44 

Cloths,  table 25 

Drawers 105 

Dresses _ 196 

Garters,  pairs . 75 

Napkins 12 

Nightgowns 49 


Pants,  boys' 80 

Shirts 46 

Suits,  union „_       6 

Suits,  boys' 10 

Skirts 124 

Slips,pillow 18 

Sheets 92 

Towels , 105 

Uniforms,  girls' 4 


Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  good,  although  we  had 
3  deaths  during  the  year.  One,  a  Winnebago  boy,  orphan,  father  and  mother  hav- 
ing died  from  pulmonary  consumption  within  the  last  year,  died  after  a  short 
sickness  of  about  a  week.  The  other  2  deaths:  one  a  Winnebago  girl  8  years  old, 
and  the  other  an  Oneida  girl  of  10  years. 

Their  deaths  were  brought  on  indirectly  from  measles,  which  unfortunately 
entered  our  school  in  April  last,  after  successfully  averting  same  for  a  period  of 
seven  months,  during  which  time  it  passed  through  the  whole  western  and  south- 
ern part  of  this  county.  All  naturally  healthy  children  did  not  suffer,  and  with 
the  good  care  given  them  were  well  in  a  week's  time,  but  the  delicate  and  sickly 
had  quite  severe  attacks.  Quite  a  number  of  young  Indian  children  living  in  the 
camps  in  this  vicinity  died,  as  did  also  a  number  of  white  children.  We  considered 
ourselves  favored  that  kind  Providence  spared  us  to  such  an  extent. 

Three  of  the  Winnebagos  demanded  their  children  home  when  they  were  taken 
sick  with  the  measles,  claiming  their  medicine  men  were  superior  doctors;  but  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  that  they  returned  shortly  after  and  asked  for  white 
man's  medicine,  saying  they  would  admit  that  white  man's  medicine  was  better, 
and  wished  the  children  taken  back  to  school.  Fortunately  none  of  those  taken 
-away  died,  but  were  back  to  school  in  a  week's  time. 

Three  pupils  admitted  last  fall  apparently  sound,  proved  to  be  consumptive,  and 
were  returned  to  their  folks  in  this  vicinity,  being  pronounced  incurable  by  the 
physicians. 

The  waterworks  are  now  completed  and  prove  very  beneficial.  A  superintend- 
ent's dwelling  is  now  under  construction,  at  the  completion  of  which  employees 
will  have  better  accommodations,  as  room  has  been  rather  limited. 

Ethical  and  social.— A  Sunday  school  has  been  conducted  during  the  year,  where 
all  pupils  have  had  a  training  in  the  simple  duties  of  brother  to  brother  and  to 
God.  Older  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  attend  different  churches  in  the  village, 
and  regular  services  almost  every  Sunday  have  been  conducted  in  a  church  near 
by,  where  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  attend. 

Socials  have  been  given  at  intervals  during  the  year,  in  which  all  employees  have 
taken  part  and  assisted  in  making  them,  what  they  ought  to  be,  elevating,  enter- 
taining, etc.  All  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observed  by  speechmaking, 
singing,  band  music,  etc. 
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The  brass  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Fred  Smith,  an  Indian  boy  educated 
here,  has  done  remarkably  well  during  the  past  year.  The  band  has  brought 
credit  to  the  institution  by  its  good  playing  and  been  much  sought  by  different 
parties  for  different  celebrations.  Regular  military  drills  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  different  athletic  sports,  such  as  baseball,  football,  etc.,  have  been  nour- 
ished at  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honor  of  extending  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  prompt 
attention  and  kindly  support  tendered  me  during  the  past  year. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Axel  Jacobson, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE, 

VIRGINIA. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  for  the  academic  and  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897: 

The  enrollment  of  Indians  for  the  past  school  year  stands  as  follows:  Girls,  51; 
boys,  87;  total,  138.    Thirteen  tribes  are  represented: 


Sioux 20 

Oneida 41 

Winnebago 7 

Omaha 3 

Apache 6 

Navajo _ 1 

Sac  and  Fox ^ 2 


Seneca,  Indian  Territory 3 

Seneca,  New  York _ 10 

Cayuga _ 1 

Tuscarora 1 

Onondaga 1 

Cherokee  _ 30 

Stockbridge 12 


Our  Indian  school  has  been  this  year  less  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  institu- 
tion, a  plan  which  has  had  most  excellent  results.  The  Indian  boys  and  girls 
have  been  able  to  take  and  hold  their  places  alongside  the  colored  students  in  the 
school  rooms  and  shops.  This  has  certainly  been  one  of  our  most  successful  years 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  We  have  never  had  as  orderly  or  as  interested,  a 
company. 

The  success  which  has  attended  our  work  with  the  New  York  Indians  and  the 
help  which  they  have  been  able  to  render,  not  only  in  their  own  tribes,  but  to 
many  others,  as  teachers  and  leaders,  makes  it  seem  most  desirable  that  more  of 
them  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Hampton.  They  have  been  refused  admission 
on  the  ground  that  New  York  State  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  Indians 
and  that  the  burden  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  General  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately the  State  is  not  doing  what  it  ought.  The  very  fact  that  their  Indians 
are  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  civilization  makes  the  necessity  of  an 
industrial  education,  such  as  they  can  not  obtain  at  home,  the  more  important  in 
their  case. 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School  Building. — The  opening  of  the  Armstrong 
and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School  Building  in  November  last  was  a  move  toward 
higher  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  for  the  Indian  as  well  as  for  the  negro.  In  the 
school's  sixteen  shops  under  the  apprentice  system  good  work  has  been  done,  but 
we  have  long  felt  that  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  trades  could  only  be  given  in  a  trade  school  under  regular  in- 
structors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  this  new  departure  in  the  school's  history  will 
make  it  possible  to  place  in  our  productive  industries  those  who,  having  received 
previous  instruction  in  our  trade  school,  will  be  able  to  do  better  work,  thus  sav- 
ing much  of  the  time  of  the  foremen  now  given  to  beginners,  making  it  possible 
to  bring  our  shops  on  to  a  better  business  basis,  and  sending  out  into  the  South 
and  West  well-trained  industrial  leaders.  The  more  systematic/  instruction  of  the 
manual  training  department  and  trade  school  has  been  of  special  value  to  the 
Indians.  They  are  not  so  well  fitted  to  pick  up  a  trade,  under  the  rather  irregular 
method  which  necessarily  prevailed  under  the  apprentice  system,  as  white  or 
colored  boys. 

Although  the  trade  school  is  not  yet  completed  generous  friends  have  contributed 
a  sufficient  amount  to  open  eight  rooms,  and  classes  in  mechanical  drawing,  paint- 
ing, plastering,  bricklaying,  manual  training,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  wheel- 
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wrighting,  and  machine  work  are  already  receiving  daily  instruction.  Each 
individual  student  has  been  encouraged  to  consider  carefully  what  line  of  work 
promised  the  best  chance  for  future  usefulness  and  has  been  helped  to  secure  it. 

Samuel  George,  a  Seneca  Indian,  and  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  night 
school,  who  finished  his  three  years'  course  in  the  machine  shop  this  year,  repre- 
sented the  trade  students  at  our  anniversary  in  April.  He  gave  first  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  of  his  own  people,  the  "People  of  the  Skillful  Hands,"  as  fchey  were 
called  by  the  other  members  of  the  Iroquois  league,  and  told  how  from  the  time  of 
their  earliest  history  until  now  they  had  had  skill  above  the  other  tribes.    He  said: 

There  are  many  cases  where  with  even  a  little  training  men  of  my  tribe  have  become  experts 
in  some  line  of  industry.  Bnt  the  great  majority,  held  together  by  old  tribal  laws  and  super- 
stitions, have  never  had  any  chances  to  learn,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  compete  with  the 
first-class  tradesmen  of  this  country. 

This  is  the  past  of  my  people.  To-day  I  stand  here  to  represent  the  trade  department  of  this 
school.  I  represent  those  who  are  working  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  different  trades.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  learn  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  is  to  go  and  do  it.  No  trade  that  requires 
skill  is  ever  mastered  at  once.  It  must  be  wrestled  with  in  long  service  before  it  gives  up  its 
secrets. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  department  of  the  school  has  made  steady  progress 
and  the  students  have  shown  real  interest  in  the  subject.  The  same  separation 
which  has  been  made  in  the  trades  between  the  work  where  instruction  is  the 
main  feature  and  that  where  production  and  wage  earning  is  placed  foremost  has 
been  introduced  into  the  argricultural  work.  While  the  practical  work  of  the 
farm  is  carried  on  more  efficiently  than  ever,  all  the  young  men  in  the  school  are 
having  regular  class-room  instruction  in  farming  and  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  work  of  our  experiment  station,  where  15  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  making  clear  to  the  students  the  value  of  different  varieties  of  the  same 
crop. 

A  very  genuine  interest  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  Indian  boys  in  the  study  of 
agriculture,  and  the  hope  is  that  this  will  bear  fruit,  not  only  in  tne  improvement 
of  lands  belonging  to  our  own  students,  but  that  some  of  the  latter  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  position  of  agency  farmer  or  assistant  farmer  and  give  valuable 
help  to  their  people  along  that  line. 

During  the  summer  we  hope  to  commence  the  erection  of^an  agricultural  build- 
ing with  museum,  laboratory,  recitation  rooms,  and  all  the  appliances  for  the  best 
instruction  that  can  be  given  in  farming. 

Domestic  science. — In  the  same  building,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  there 
will  be  rooms  where  the  girls  will  have  systematic  instruction  in  domestic  science. 
Courses  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  laundering,  and  manual 
training  will  here  be  given.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  building  will  serve 
to  dignify  these  industries  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  women  and  to  give  them  a 
greater  respect  for  the  duties  of  home  life,  and  at  the  same  time  fit  them  for  the 
industrial  positions  thrown  open  to  Indian  girls  by  the  Government. 

Even  now  every  girl  in  the  school  is  taught  to  do  plain  cooking  and  to  make  her 
own  dresses.  A  graduate  of  the  Sloyd  school  in  Boston  has  given  regular  lessons 
in  woodwork,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  has 
done  most  excellent  work  this  year  in  physical  training.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  carriage  of  our  girls. 

Academic  work.— There  has  been  steady  progress  in  the  academic  work  of  the 
school.  The  fact  that  we  are  receiving  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  have 
received  training  previous  to  their  coming  to  Hampton  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  bring  the  Indian  and  colored  students  into  the  same  classes  and  do  away 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  distinctively  Indian  classes.  This  has  been  a  real  help 
to  the  Indians.    Just  so  far  as  they  can  be  treated  like  other  people  the  better. 

The  work  in  science  has  gone  forward"  steadily.  Not  only  the  senior,  but  the 
lower,  classes  of  the  school  have  made  use  of  the  laboratory.  That  this  sort  of 
work  is  necessary  to  any  thorough  knowledge  of  geography  or  physiology  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Just  so  far  as  possible  the  laboratory  method  has  been 
introduced  into  every  department  of  school  work,  and  in  every  case  with  the 
result  of  quickening  the  interest  and  the  power  of  observation. 

The  daily  news  items  have  been  made  helpful  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
history.  The  classes  in  civil  government  and  political  economy  have  been  study- 
ing the  financial  and  political  problems  of  the  hour.  The  school  course,  the 
workshop,  and  the  farm  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations  than  ever. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  instruction  in  music.  I  know  of  no  other 
institution  where  it  enters  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  school  than  at  Hamp- 
ton.   As  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  development  it  is  most  important. 

Mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  have  been  of  greater  help  to  the  students 
than  ever  before.  The  work  in  the  shops  has  become  a  much  more  real  and  inter- 
esting exercise  since  mechanical  drawing  has  come  to  have  such  an  important 
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part  in  it.  The  free-hand  drawing  has  been  made  of  great  service  in  connection 
with  language  work. 

Health  report — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  quite  uniformly  good  during 
the  year.  An  epidemic  of  la  grippe  gave  129  cases  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
in  February  35  cases.    With  this  exception,  there  has  been  no  epidemic  disease. 

One  Indian  girl  has  been  sent  away  temporarily  to  regain  her  strength  after  a 
severe  illness.  Besides  this  one  case,  no  Indian  has  been  sent  away  from  the 
school  on  account  of  sickness.  One  Indian  boy,  brought  in  the  last  parly  from 
the  West,  with  defective  vision,  due  to  an  accident  received  at  home,  was  returned 
to  his  home,  as  he  proved  unable  to  use  his  eyes  in  study,  and  no  improvement 
with  glasses  was  possible.  Permission  was  asked  in  June  for  the  return  of  two 
students  whose  time  would  expire  in  October,  as  they  seemed  in  need  of  the  brae- 
ingDakota  air,  and  unfit  for  summer  work  on  northern  farms. 

The  health  of  all  the  Indian  students  has  been,  on  the  whole,  better  than  in  any 
previous  year.  With  the  exception  of  six  cases  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  no 
scrofulous  affection  has  originated  among  them.  But  two  cases  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  have  occurred,  and  in  all  cases  of  sickness  there  has  been  a  good 
convalescence. 

This  excellent  record  is  largely  due  to  constant  care  exercised  through  many 
years  in  the  selection  of  material  at  the  West.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  selecting  for  Eastern  schools  students  with  a  good  health 
record.  Anything  short  of  the  utmost  care  which  an  experienced  person  can  give 
can  not  fail  to  result  in  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  money  and  ultimate  injury 
to  the  cause.  The  selection  of  students  is  the  initial  point  of  the  work.  Time  and 
care  spent  upon  it  return  a  very  great  interest. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  under  careful  supervision  during 
the  year,  and  has  been  satisfactory. 

Military  discipline. — The  commandant  of  cadets  spent  a  part  of  last  summer  study- 
ing the  methods  of  the  gymnasium  at  Harvard.  The  result  of  his  visit  has  been 
evident  in  the  improved  appearance  of  the  battalion.  Regular  setting-up  exer- 
cises have  been  given.  Apparatus  has  been  obtained  for  the  measurement  of  the 
men,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  along  this  line.  The  discipline  of  the  school 
has  been  most  excellent  the  past  year.  Daily  inspections  of  persons  and  quarters 
have  been  made.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  so  large  a  community  as  we  have  of 
both  sexes  there  should  be  so  little  difficulty.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the 
careful  selection  of  material  and  the  earnest  character  of  the  students  who  come 
to  us.  Several  instructors  have  roomed  in  the  students'  quarters,  and  have  thus 
been  able  to  guide  and  influence  their  thought  and  life. 

Although  the  school  is  situated  in  a  community  where  saloons  abound,  drinking 
among  our  students  is  very  rare  and  the  use  of  tobacco  is  on  the  decrease. 

Beligious  and  social  life.— More  responsibilty  is  thrown  upon  the  students  each  year, 
and  they  are  showing  their  willingness  and  ability  to  serve  themselves  ana  one 
another.  The  practical  tone  of  their  religious  life  has  been  noticeable.  Lying, 
theft,  and  impure  talk  are  not  common.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  few 
schools  for  white  students  where  the.  moral  tone  is  better.  An  encouraging  sign 
of  progress  irf  our  Indians  is  the  constant  growth  of  aim  and  purpose,  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  what  Hampton  gives  them. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Bryan,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hampton,  who  has  special  charge  of 
the  religious  work  among  the  Indians,  says: 

The  interest  which  we  noted  during  the  week  of  prayer  was  certainly  marked,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  the  church  which  followed  and  the  behavior  of  the  young  Christians  since  attests  its 
genuineness.  The  voluntary  attendance  at  the  Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting  has  been 
good,  and  the  attention  and  interest  in  it  most  encouraging.  The  Sunday  school  is  also  in  good 
condition,  and  when  I  consider  the  history  of  some  of  its  members  and  remember  for  how  short 
a  time  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  they  now  do  I  am  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  acquire  the  truth,  and  am  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  Master  for  the  grace  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  receive  and  assimilate  it. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  has  been  more  largely  attended  than  ever,  and 
much  ability  to  manage  such  organizations  with  less  and  less  help  from  teachers 
has  been  developed.  There  has  also  been  marked  improvement  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  students  to  these  meetings  in  prayer  and  remark  and  in  the  use  of  the 
Scripture. 

The  Indian  Young  Men's  Self -Control  Alliance  has  completed  its  second  year  of 
work.  They  have  conducted  its  affairs  and  meetings  without  any  outside  help. 
One  evening  a  week  is  given  for  prayer  or  for  debate.  The  Friday  night  debates 
have  been  very  popular,  and,  all  being  welcome,  most  of  the  wigwam  inmates 
have  attended.  Outside  of  the  value  of  the  subjects  discussed,  these  debates  have 
been  most  helpful  in  giving  the  freedom  of  speech  and  confidence  of  manner  so 
much  needed  by  all  Indians.    The  subjects  have  been  varied,  but  all  simple  and 
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practical,  such  as  "  Resolved,  That  farming  is  better  than  mechanical  labor,"  or 
'•That  a  trade  is  better  than  a  higher  education  for  the  Indian,"  or  "  Shall  the 
Indian  receive  rations?"  The  older  boys  feel  that  a  spirit  of  kindliness,  law  and 
order,  and  earnestness  has  steadily  grown  this  year,  and  that  the  S.  C.  A.  members 
have  been  true  to  their  purpose. 

The  boys  have  not  very  much  time  to  spend  in  the  wigwam,  yet  many  of  them 
take  pleasure  in  decorating  their  neatly  kept  rooms,  and  there  is  quite  a  home 
atmosphere  in  the  sunny  sitting  room,  which  also  boasts  its  window  box,  made  by 
a  carpenter  boy,  given  a  green  coat  by  a  painter,  and  filled  with  soil  by  a  student 
of  agriculture. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  boys'  absorption  in  the  games  provided  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  seize  the  daily  paper  on  their  return  from  study  hour 
and  turn  to  the  latest  news  from  Cuba  or  Crete. 

The  janitors  have  been  very  faithful  in  caring  for  their  building  and  in  helping 
the  other  boys  in  various  ways,  and  though  there  have  been  some  things  to  dis- 
hearten, yet  the  general  spirit  of  good  will  and  brotherliness  has  been  very 
gratifying. 

The  home  life  at  Winona  has  been  unusually  free  from  discordant  elements. 
In  leisure  hours  the  girls  have  shown  special  enjoyment  in  quiet  games — authors, 
Bible  and  historical  games,  checkers,  reversi,  etc.  The  building  itself  has  been 
particularly  attractive  this  year,  with  its  display  of  hanging  baskets  and  window 
gardens,  as  well  as  its  white  floors  and  tasteful  rooms.  Upstairs,  as  well  as  down, 
geraniums,  nasturtiums,  coleus,  and  tradescantia  have  made  many  a  window  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

Record  of  returned  students,  April,  1897.— These  students  are  graded,  as  regards  char- 
acter, work,  and  influence,  as  follows: 

Excellent _ 116 

Good. -._. _ 207 

Fair 91 

414 

Poor _ 46 

Bad 7 

53 


467 
For  the  year  past  they  have  been  employed  as  follows: 

Attending  higher  schools . 10 

Attending  other  schools. __ _ 31 

Self-supporting  in  the  East:  Engineers  and  machinists,  5;  printers, 
2;  blacksmith,  1;  trained  nurse,  1;  storekeeper,  1;  servants  and 

farm  hands,  6 __ 16 

Teachers,  academic _ 17 

Teachers,  industrial 23 

Field  matrons _ _ ._      3 

Churches  and  missions,  in  charge _' •_ .  _  _    23 

Agency  employees:  Interpreters,  6;  clerks,  5;  police,  10;  carpen- 
ters and  wheelwrights,  17;  blacksmiths,  14;  millers,  2;  agency 

farmers,  2 _ 56 

United  States  employees:  Surveyors,  2;  postmaster,  1;  soldiers 

and  scouts,  3 . . .  J*_ 6 

Independent  workers  in  the  West:  Physicians,  2;  lawyer,  1;  store- 
keepers, 4;  clerks,  4;  blacksmiths,  2;  painters,  1;  loggers,  5; 

stock  raisers  (over  100  head),  21;  farmers  (good  farms),  82 122 

Girls  well  married  and  making  good  homes 71 

Our  chaplain,  Mr.  Turner,  who  visited  the  Indian  reservations  last  summer, 
reports  that  he  found  a  great  many  of  our  returned  students  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  church  and  Sunday  school  work,  assisting  the  missionary  and  cooperating 
with  the  agent  in  whatever  would  elevate  and  benefit  their  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Fbissell,  Principal. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS.1 


Chap.  62.  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  entry  of  lands  in  Greer  County,  Okla-     January  18, 
noma,  to  give  preference  rights  to  settlers,  and  for  other  purposes.  1897. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    ^ol#  "*?'  ^' 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  person    greer  County, 
qualified  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  who,  on    Voi.26,p.92. 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  was  a  bona  fide    Occupants  al- 
occupant  of  land  within  the  territory  established  as  Greer  County,  en^|dforrhome- 
Oklahoma,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  his  occupation  of  such  land  stead  entries, 
with  improvements  thereon,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  shall  be  allowed  six  months  preference  right  from  the 
passage  of  this  Act  within  which  to  initiate  his  claim  thereto,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  perfect  title  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  law,  upon  payment  of  land  office  fees  only,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  except  that  such  person 
shall  receive  credit  for  all  time  during  which  he  or  those  under 
whom  he  claims  shall  have  continuously  occupied  the  same  prior  to 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- six.     Every  such  J?£cna8^F  °J 
person  shall  also  have  the  right,  for  six  months  prior  to  all  other  actional  land, 
persons,  to  purchase  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  in  five  equal  annual  pay- 
ments, any  additional  land  of  which  he  was  in  actual  possession  on 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which,  prior  to  said  date,  shall  have 
been  cultivated,  purchased,  or  improved  by  him.    When  any  person    Allowance  to 
entitled  to  a  homestead  or  additional  land,  as  above  provided,  is  the  tie™s  famSy^ 
head  of  a  family,  and  though  still  living,  shall  not  take  such  home- 
stead or  additional  land,  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  any  member  of  such  family  over  the  age  of  twenty- one  years, 
other  than  husband  or  wife,  shall  succeed  to  the  right  to  take  such 
homestead  or  additional  land  for  three  months  longer,  and  any  such 
member  of  the  family  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take,  as  before  pro- 
vided, any  excess  of  additional  land  actually  cultivated  or  improved 
prior  to  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  above 
the  amount  to  which  such  head  of  the  family  is  entitled,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  person  thus  taking 
as  a  member  of  such  family. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  any  settler  who  actually  established  resi-    Entries  in 
dence  and  made  improvement  on  land  in  said  Greer  County  prior  to  ?8*uf  settler'8 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  entry  shall    r!s., sees. 2291, 
be  treated  as  having  accrued  at  the  time  the  residence  was  estab-  2292,  p.  420. 
lished,  and  sections  twenty-two  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  twenty- 
two  hundred  and  ninety- two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  applica- 
ble thereto.  R  .    f 

Any  person  entitled  to  such  homestead  or  additional  land  shall  Cropsman<f  im- 
have  the  right  prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-  provements. 
seven,  from  the  passage  of  this  Act  to  remove  all  crops  and  improve- 
ments he  may  have  on  land  not  taken  by  him. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  land  in  said  county  not  occupied,  cultivated,  or    Unoccupied 
improved,  as  provided  in  the  first  section  hereof,  or  not  included  {JJmlstead11  en- 
within  the  limits  of  any  town  site  or  reserve,  shall  be  subject  to  try. 
entry  to  actual  settlers  only,  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead 
law. 


1  This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they  involve  new 
legislation. 
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Town-site  en-  Sec.  3.  That  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  located  in  said  county 
trR  *  s  sees  sna^  ^°  en^tled  to  enter  the  same  as  a  town  site  under  the  provisions 
2387-2389,  p.  437.  of  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  twenty-three 

hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
Proviso.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  all 

Preference  to  persons  who  have  made  or  own  improvements  on  any  town  lots  in 
settlers.  ga«^  COunty  made  prior  to  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 

ninety-six,  shall  have  the  preference  right  to  enter  said  lots  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  general  town-site  laws. 
Reservations     Sec.  4.  Sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  are  reserved  for 
for  public  uses,  school  purposes  as  provided  in  laws  relating  to  Oklahoma,  and  sec- 
tions thirteen  and  thirty-three  in  each  township  are  reserved  for 
such  purpose  as  the  legislature  of  the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  may 
prescribe.    That  whenever  any  of  the  lands  reserved  for  school  or 
other  purposes  under  this  Act,  or  under  the  laws  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  Oklahoma,  shall  be  found  to  have  been  occupied  by  actual 
settlers  or  for  town-site  purposes  or  homesteads  prior  to  March  six- 
teenth, eighteen   hundred   and  ninety-six,  an  equal  quantity  of 
indemnity  lands  may  be  selected  as  provided  by  law. 
pied? f or° refi"     ^ec.  5.  That  all  lands  which  on  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
gious,  etc.,  uses,  dred  and  ninety-six,  are  occupied  for  church,  cemetery,  school,  or 
other  charitable  or  voluntary  purposes,  not  for  profit,  not  exceeding 
two  acres  in  each  case,  shall  be  patented  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
charge  thereof,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  establish,  upon  payment  of  the  Government  price 
.    m        therefor,  excepting  for  school  purposes. 

Man^un?  Sec-  6-  Tnat  ^ere  sna11  be  a  land  office  established  at  Mangum, 

'in  said  county,  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

lawsC?S5elleedn       Sec-  7-  That  tne  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  Greer 

County,  Oklahoma,  and  that  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions  of  this  Act,  applying  to  said  territory  in  said  county ,  are  hereby 

commutations.  repeaie(j;  ana  au  jaws  authorizing  commutations  of  homesteads  in 

Oklahoma  shall  apply  to  Greer  County. 
Effect.  gKC  g  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved,  January  18, 1897. 


January  30,  Chap.  70.  An  Act  To  validate  the  appointments,  acts,  and  services  of  certain 
1897.  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

7<dian,PT*93'i  ^e  ^  enac^e^  ty  ^e  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
^inaian     err  -  jj^f^  stafe8  0f  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  appoint- 

Appointments  ments  of  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  Indian  Territory 
and  acts  of  dep-  made  by  the  marshal  in  either  district  of  said  Territory  since  the 
ratmmd\rS         first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  prior  to 

April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  all  oaths  taken 
by  such  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  good  faith,  and  all  acts 
and  services  rendered  by  such  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  pur- 
suance of  law  and  in  good  faith,  are  hereby  ratified  and  validated. 
Accounts.       £2i  accounts  for  the  payment  of  such  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shals shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney-General. 
Marshals'     Sec.  2.  That  hereafter  United  States  marshals  in  said  Territory 
bonds.  shall  give  bond,  with  two  or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 

judge  of  said  district,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  con- 
ditioned as  by  law  required  in  regard  to  the  bond  of  other  United 
Proviso.  States  marshals :  Provided,  That  whenever  the  business  of  the  courts 

Increased in  said  Territory  shall  make  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Donas.  Attorney-General,  for  the  United  States  marshal  of  any  district 

therein  to  furnish  greater  security  than  the  official  bond  herein 
required,  a  bond  in  the  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  given  by  said  marshal  when  required  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  shall  fix  the  amount  thereof. 
Approved,  January  20,  1897. 
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Chap.  106.  An  Act  To  authorize  the  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  and  Western  Bail-  Januarv  29 
road  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  line  of  railway  through  Oklahoma  and  j£97  * 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  * , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the        '*  'p* 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Muskogee,    Muskogee,  Ok- 
Oklahoma  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  created  Western* Rol- 
and existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  be,  and  road   Company 
the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locat-  granted  right  of 
ing,  constructing,  owning,  equipping,  operating,  using,  and  main-  I^'india^SSS 
taining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  ritories. 
allotments  in  severalty  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  along  such 
line  or  route  as  may  be  granted  it  by  the  laws  thereof,  and  through 
the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of  the    Location. 
Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cimar- 
ron River,  running  thence  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route 
to  the  town  of  Muskogee,  Creek  Nation;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  by  the  way  of  Fort  Gibson  and  Tahlequah  to  such  a  point 
on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  between  the 
Arkansas  River  and  the  northern  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as 
said  corporation  may  elect,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and 
maintain  such  tracks,  bridges,  and  sidings  as  said  company  may 
deem  it  to  their  interests  to  construct  along  and  unon  the  right  of 
way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for,  with  the  right  to  con- 
struct two  branch  lines  of  road,  one  commencing  at  the  town  of    Branches. 
Muskogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  running  thence  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  west 
boundary  line  of.  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  other  commencing  at 
or  near  said  town  of  Muskogee  and  running  thence  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  such  a 
point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  south  of 
the  Canadian  River,  as  said  company  may  select;  and  the  company 
shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  its  branch  railway,  tel- 
egraph, and  telephone  lines  as  for  its  main  line. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all    Width, 
purposes  of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through 
said  allotted  lands  and  through  said  Indian  Territory,  both  for  its 
main  line  and  branches  thereof,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land 
one  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
addition  to  the  right  of  way,  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of  said    stations,  etc. 
railroad,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there 
are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  width, 
along  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in 
said  cuts  or  fills:  Provided,  That  no  .more  than  said  addition  of  land    Provisos. 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  And  provided  further,  That  no  tlLimit  for  8ta* 
part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  used  except    Reversion  for 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  nonuser. 
the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall 
cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  individual 
Indian  or  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same 
shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line .  Payments  to 
shall  be  constructed  through  any  land  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  '"S^ffiSL- 
allotted  to  an  Indian  in  severalty,  by  authority  of  the  United  States, 
full  compensation  shall  be  paid  such  allottee  for  all  property  taken 
and  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  line.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec-    in  Indian  Ter- 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  fix,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  designate,  ritory. 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  such  allottees.    And  before 
said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  indi- 
vidual occupants,  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any 
Indian  nation  or  tribe,  full  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  such  occu- 
pants for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line.    And  in    Appraise- 
case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  ment- 
compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  dis- 
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Referees.  interested  referees,  to  be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman) 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  principal  chief  of 
the  nation  to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad 
company,  who,  before  entering  npon  the  duties  of  their  appointment, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  before  a  judge,  clerk,  or  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory  an  oath  that  they 
will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appoint- 
ment, which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award 
to  and  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days 
from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall 
be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due 

Substitution  notice.  And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appoint- 
on  failure  toap-  ment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  Presi- 
1,0111  dent  of  the  United  States,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Secretary 

Hearings.  of  the  Interior.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time 
and  place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant 

Compensa-  belongs.    Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum 

tion,  etc.  Qf  four  a0nars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of 

any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  Act,  with  mileage  at  the  rate 

of  five  cents  per  mile.     Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed 

Costs.  by  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory.    Costs,  includ- 

ing compensation  of  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company.  In  case  the  referees  can  not 
agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 

Appeal.  Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  of  the  referees,  shall 

have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award, 
and  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  appeal  by 
original  petition  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Indian 
Territory  having  jurisdiction. 

Freight         sEc#  4.  That  the  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhab- 

cnarges.  itants  of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  for  freight  than  is  authorized 

by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation 

Provisos.  of  the  same  kinds:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railroad 
rates  s  8  e  n  K  e  r  shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the 

Regulations,  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  rail- 
way, and  messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a 
State  government  or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territories,  and 
then  such  State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to 
fix  and  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight 
within  their  respective  limits;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation 
by  said  railway  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend 
from  one  State  into  another  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 

Maximum  State:  Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of 
rates.  passengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above 

Mails.  expressed:  And  provided  further,  That  said  railroad  company  shall 

carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and 
until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the 
rate  of  compensation. 

Payment  to  Sec.  5.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
tribes.  ^e  interior,  for   the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes 

through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  in  this  Act,  for 
property  taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it 
may  construct  in  the  Indian  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made  in 
installments  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of 

Provisos.         road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of 

enerS  &  * 0V1J  ***©  nat*ons  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  the  railway  may  be  located, 
cils.  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of   maps  of  definite  location 

as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  Act,  dissent  from  the  allowance 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  then  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting 
nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  right  of  way 
shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  individual  occupants  of  lands 
lieuo?  compel  nn**er  tribal  custom:  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  awarded 
tion.  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company  to  said  dissenting 
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nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  Annual  rental, 
or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision, 
except  as  to  annual  tax.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as 
said  Indian  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory.  The 
money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  different  nations  and  tribes, 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed 
by  said  railroad  company  through  their  lands  respectively:  Pro-  Taxation. 
vided,  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are 
occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such 
additional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper 
for  their  benefit.  And  any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed 
through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  established  may  exer- 
cise the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within 
its  limits.  Said  railroad  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  survey  Su rvey,  etc. 
and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  a  map,  upon  a  scale  of  not   Map  to  be  filed, 
less  than  one  inch  to  the  mile,  showing  the  entire  route  of  its  located 
line  through  said  allotted  lands  and  through  the  Indian  Territory, 
both  for  its  main  line  and  branches,  to  be  filed  with  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  line  may  be  located,  and  also  in  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  respective  agencies,  before  any 
part  of  the  line  of  road  herein  provided  for  shall  be  constructed;  ana 
after  the  filing  and  approval  of  said  map  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ,  no  claim  for  a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon 
the  right  of  way  as  shown  by  said  map  shall  be  valid  as  against  the 
company :  Provided,  Th  at  said  railway,  telegraph ,  and  telephone  line    Protnaos. 
is  located  and  constructed  within  the  time  herein  limited:  And  pro-  tTta5?  of  con" 
vided  further,  That  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  shall  certify,    §rad?ni 
under  oath,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  to  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  each  ten-mile  section  of  the  road  by  grading,  imme- 
diately after  such  completion. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company    Employees 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  railway,  tele-  JW  reside   on 
graph,  and  telephone  line  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  r^fnt     way" 
upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Indian 
intercourse  laws,  and  subject  also  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  said  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred  miles    Commence- 
of  its  railway  in  the  Indian  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  Setioii       °°m 
passage  of  this  Act,  and  complete  the  main  line  and  branches  thereof 
within  three  years  thereafter,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be 
forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built,  and  that  without  any  declara- 
tion of  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   And  said  company  shall  also  construct  and  continuously    Crossings,  etc. 
maintain  all  roads,  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  company's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper 
authorities  laid  out  across  the  same.    And  said  railroad  company  is    May    bridge 
also  hereby  authorized,  in  case  it  so  elects,  for  the  greater  accommo-  ArkansasBiver. 
dation  of  the  public,  to  so  construct  its  bridge  across  the  Arkansas 
River  as  to  make  it  a  suitable  and  safe  structure  for  the  crossing  of 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  animal  and  foot  travelers,  as  well  as  railroad 
trains:  Provided,  That  the  plans  of  construction  of  all  bridges  across    Provisos. 
navigable  streams,  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  Xr?ecretary  °£ 
for,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    But  pi^L;  et? 
if  said  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  is  constructed  for  said  addi- 
tional use,  then  the  said  railroad  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
construct  and  maintain  the  necessary  wagon-road  approaches  to  the 
nearest  public  highway  at  each  end  of  the  bridge:  Provided  further,    To11- 
That  said  railroad  company,  in  case  of  the  construction  of  said  bridge 
for  the  additional  uses  herein  named,  shall  be  authorized  to  collect 
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tolls  from  all  who  may  use  said  bridge,  but  the  toll  fees  charged  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  toll  fees  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  for  like  services  on  toll  bridges  across  the  Arkansas  River 
Approaches  to  in  tnat  state:  Provided  further,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  so  con- 
age,  strued  as  to  give  or  grant  said  company  any  right,  title,  or  interest 
in  or  to  the  wagon-road  approaches  to  the  nearest  public  highways 
which  it  is  authorized  to  construct  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  or 
to  charge  or  collect  toll  fees  for  traveling  over  said  wagon-road 
approaches. 
Condition    of     gEC#  ge  That  said  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  and  Western  Railroad 
acceptance.        Company  shall  accent  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition, 
binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither 
aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or 
extinguishing  of  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indians  or  Indian  nations  and 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  herein- 
before provided  for;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  company  under 
the  corporate  seal  before  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of 
Proviso.  the  road:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  conditions  of  this  sec- 
re.      tion  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  granted  by  this  Act. 
Record     of     gEc.  10.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railroad  company 
mortgages.        conveying  any  portion  of  its  railroad  that  may  be  constructed  in 
said  Indian  Territory  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Indian  Territory  having  jurisdiction,  and  the 
record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their  execution  and 
shall  convey  all  rights   and  property  of   said  company  therein 
expressed. 

f  ^Mddgnment  11#  ^nat  tne  ri&ht  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall 

en.         nQj.  ^  aggigngfl  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mortgage  or  other 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 
Amendment,     Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or 
etc'  repeal  this  Act. 

Received  by  the  President,  January  18, 1897. 

[Note  by  the  Department  of  State.— The  foregoing  act  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  house  of 
Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his 
approval.] 


January   30     Chap.  109.  An  Act  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  Indians,  pro- 
1897.  viding  penalties  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Vol.  29.  p.  508.       ge  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Indians.  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person 

intoxicating  wn0  sna^  se^>  8?ve  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter  any  malt, 
drinks  to,  pro-  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any 
hibited.  ardent  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any 

p.feTam8ended.,  essence»  extract,  bitters,  preparation,  compound,  composition,  or 
'  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name,  label,  or  brand,  which  pro- 
duces intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of  land  has 
been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under 
charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  includ- 
ing mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Government,  through  its  depart- 
ments-, exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who  shall  introduce, 
or  attempt  to  introduce  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  includ- 
ing beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  into  the  Indian  country,  which  term  shall  include 
any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable 
Penalty.         by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
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punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  and  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter:  Provided    Proviso, 
however,  That  the  person  convicted  shall  be  committed  until  fine  ta?fE<^t^eilt 
and  costs  are  paid.    But  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  defense  to  any  charge    Authorized 
of  introducing  or  attempting  to  introduce  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  introduction  of 
wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that  the  acts  li(iuors- 
charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War 
Department  or  any  officer  duly  authorized  thereunto  by  the  War 
Department.  Reneal 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,    VoLZ7,'p.260. 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  January  30, 1897. 


Chap.  136.  An  Act  Relating  to  mortgages  in  the  Indian  Territory.  February     3, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Vol.  29,  p.  510. 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  forty-    Indian  Terri- 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  toJ7-  . 
Arkansas,  heretofore  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory,  is  hereby    y^f  Jg^S(J5# 
amended  by  adding  to  said  section  the  following:  R   '    1.  '     .f 

"Provided,  That  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  nonresident  of  the  Indian  mortg^orgis  a 
Territory  the  mortgage  shall  be  recorded  in  the  judicial  district  in  non  resident, 
which  the  property  is  situated  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  executed. 
All  mortgages  of  personal  property  in  the  Indian  Territory  hereto- 
fore executed  and  recorded  in  the  judicial  district  thereof  in  which 
the  property  was  situated  at  the  time  they  were  executed  are  hereby 
validated." 

Approved,  February  3,  1897. 


Chap.  170.  An  Act  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  to  the  Eastern     February     6, 

Nebraska  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  right  of  way  through  the  Omaha  and  18W. 

Winnebago  Indian  reservations,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,'  by  extending  the     tt^i  lX)  „  K19 
time  f  orthe  construction  of  said  railway.  v  oj.  sw,  p.  t>L6. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  pre-  ERi?nt  of  ^f^ 
scribed  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  braska11  and 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  * 4 An  Act  granting  Gulf  Railway 
to  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  right  of  way  througli  0l^ha 
through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  reservations,  in  the^^^®^^ 
State  of  Nebraska,"  for  the  construction  of  said  railway,  be,  and  the  Nebr. 
same  is  hereby,  extended  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  twenty-  ,Tim?  f or  con" 
seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  tended        eX 

Sec.  2.  That  all  other  provisions  of  said  Act  are  hereby  continued    Vol.  28,  p.  96. 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

Approved,  February  6,  1897. 


Chap.  228.  An  Act  To  grant  to  the  Hudson  Reservoir  and  Canal  Company  the     February    15, 
right  of  way  through  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation.  1897. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ,p* 

United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Hudson    Hudson   Res- 
Reservoir  and  Canal  Company,  a  corporation  created  and  ex*stm$^0comnanv 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  be,  and  granted  right 
the  said  corporation  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  locate,  of  way,  Gila 
construct  .own,  maintain,  and  operate  its  main  line  of  canal  through  giver   I  n  d  i  a  n 
and  across  the  Indian  reservation  situated  in  the  Territory  of  An-%£«TY*tloll> 
zona,  known  as  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  occupied  by  the  Pima,    Location. 
Maricopa,  and  Sacaton  Indians,  from  a  point  on  the  northerly  line 
of  said  reservation,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route 
to  the  southerly  line  of  said  reservation,  and  to  construct,  own, 
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maintain,  and  operate  such  aqueducts,  flumes,  siphons,  bridges,  and 

other  structures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conveyance-  of  water 

where  the  same  can  not  be  conveyed  in  the  canal  itself,  and  the 

development,  utilization,  and  transmission  of  any  power  derived 

from  the  water  so  carried. 

Width.  Sec.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of 

said  main  canal  is  hereby  granted  to  said  Hudson  Reservoir  and 

Provisos.         Canal  Company:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  granted  shall 

be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall 

be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  oper- 

Reversion  for  ation  of  said  canal  and  said  other  structures;  but  when  any  portion 

nonuser.  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the 

tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
taken,  or,  in  case  they  shall  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  same,  to  the 
Consent   of  United  States:  And  provided  further.  That  when  any  such  lands 
occupan  s.         shall  be  taken  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  consent  of  the  occu- 
pants thereof  shall  be  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
tion°mpen8a      Sec.  3.  That  before  said  canal  or  other  structures  shall  be  con- 
structed through  any  lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according 
to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  through 
which  the  same  may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be 
made  to  such  occupants  for  all  property  taken  or  damage  done  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  such  canal  or  other  structures,  the 
amount  of  such  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  to  be 
subject  to  his  final  approval. 
Secretary   c  f     Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of 
prove01iocation  *ts  l°cated  line  through  said  Indian  reservation  to  be  filed  in  the 
etc.  '  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  said  location  shall 

be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any  grading  or 
construction  upon  any  section  or  part  of  said  located  line  shall  be 
Rtehts°'of  In-  ^e^un:  ^ovided,  That  said  canal  and  other  structures  be  located 
dianf.  and  constructed  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and 

especially  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  irrigating  ditches. 
Employees     Sec.  5.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
rteXt  of  way  °n  n©cessary  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  management,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  structures  hereby  authorized  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
while  so  engaged  upon  the  lands  herein  granted,  but  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  the  said  intercourse  laws. 
Survey,  etc.        gECg  g#  That  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and 

locate  its  canal  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
Telegraphand     gEC#  7.  That  in  connection  with  the  said  canal  and  its  appurte- 
ep  one     e*  nances  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  erect,  maintain,  and  use 
a  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  or  both,  and  other  appliances  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  but  only  within 
and  upon  the  limits  of  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted. 
Condition    of     Sec.  8.  That  the  said  Hudson  Reservoir  and  Canal  Company  shall 
acceptance.        accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon 
itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise, 
nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  changing  or  extinguishing 
the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and  will  not  attempt 
.  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its 

Water*  to  in_  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That  the  rights 
dians.  "herein  granted  are  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  grantee 

thereof,  its  successors  or  assigns  shall  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grant  furnish  the  Indians  located  under  its  canal 
along  said  right  of  way  with  water  sufficient  for  all  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes,  and  purposes  of  irrigation  on  such  just  and 
reasonable  terms  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Amendment,  Sec.  9.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  add  to,  or 
etc*  repeal  this  Act. 

Approved,  February  15, 1897. 
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Chap.  290.  An  Act  To  extend  and  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  the     February    15, 
right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  1897. 

Company  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other 

purposes,"  approved  December  twenty-first,  eighteen    hundred  and  ninety     Vol.  29.,  p.  529. 
three. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of 'America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions    R. 
of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  granted   Ka^ 
Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  through  the  sas ,  Oklahoma 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ?enj;Fal  and 
approved  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  „"  ^J?  f ^  ^ 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, extended  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  through  Indian 
and  after  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  *nd.  Oklahoma 
so  that  said  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  tended^68  eX 
Company  shall  have  until  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred    vol.  28,  p.  22. 
and  ninety  eight,  to  build  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  its  said  rail- 
way line  in  said  Territories,  and  two  years  thereafter  to  complete 
the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  one  of  said  Act  approved  December  twenty-  Location 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  be  amended  to  read  as  f  ol-  changed, 
lows:  "That  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern 
Railway  Company,  a  corporation  organized,  created,  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing, 
equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory, including  lands  that  have  been  allotted  to  Indians  in  severalty  Indian  Terri- 
or  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  beginning  at  any  point  to  be  selected  tory. 
by  said  railway  company  on  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  south  line  of  section  numbered 
thirteen  or  section  numbered  fourteen,  township  numbered  thirty- 
five,  range  numbered  thirteen  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  or 
on  the  south  line  of  section  numbered  thirteen  or  section  numbered 
fourteen,  township  numbered  thirty-five,  range  sixteen  east  of  the 
sixth  principal  meridian,  and  running  thence  by  the  most  practica- 
ble route  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  west  line  thereof; 
thence  in  a  south  or  southwesterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  Oklahoma 
route  into  and  through  Oklahoma  Territory  to  a  point  on  the  Texas  Territory. 
State  line  and  on  Red  River  between  said  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Comanche  and  Apache  Indian  reservations,  in  said  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory, by  way  of  Bartlesville,  Pawhuska,  Pawnee,  Stillwater,  Guth- 
rie, and  El  Reno,  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  passing  through  the 
Osage,  Pawnee,  Wichita,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  through  the  organized  counties  of  Pawnee,  Payne, 
Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Canadian,  in  said  Oklahoma  Territory,  with 
the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs, 
sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  to  their  interest 
to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  railway  company  shall  have  power  to  con-    Extension  to 
struct,  equip,  and  operate  a  branch  or  extension  from  its  niain^i?j^alT^n'??' 
line,  starting  at  or  near  Bartlesville,  Indian  Territory,  and  running  tory. 
thence  in  a  south  or  southeasterly  direction,  a  distance  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  miles,  to  coal  and  other  mineral  lands  or  mines  which 
are  operated  or  may  hereafter  be  operated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Indian  Territory;  and  for  such  purposes  the  said  railway  company 
is  hereby  empowered  to  acquire  and  occupy  a  right  of  way  of  the 
same  dimensions,  by  the  same  methods,  and  for  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  original  Act  approved  December  twenty- 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Approved,  February  15, 1897. 
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February    17,     Chap.  238.  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Cleveland  Bridge  Company  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  the  Arkansi 
Osage  Indian  Reservation. 


1897.  a  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  between  Pawnee  County,  Oklahoma,  and  the 

3  ln(" 


Vol.  29,  p.  531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Cleveland  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the£51eveland 
Bridge  Co1??8'-  Bridge  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under 
ArkaifsasRiver8  *^e  laws  of  *ne  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  its  successors  or  assigns, 
Okla.  '  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  a  bridge  and 

Location         approaches  thereto  across  the  Arkansas  River  between  a  point  in 
Pawnee  County  and  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma,  on  section  nine,  township  twenty-one  east,  of  range 
eight  east.    Said  bridge  shall  be  constructed  to  provide  for  the  pas- 
W  agon   and  sage  of  wagons  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  for  the  transit  of  animals, 
foot  bridge.        foot  passengers,  and  all  kinds  of  commerce,  travel,  and  communi- 
cations, and  said  corporation  may  charge  and  receive  such  reason- 
able tolls  therefor  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma. 
Lawful  struc-     Sec.  2.  That  the  bridge  constructed  under  this  Act  shall  be  a  law- 
route         POSt  *u*  structure,  and  shall  be  recognized  as  a  post  route,  upon  which 
no  charge  shall  be  made  for  the  transmission  over  the  same  of  the 
mails,  the  troops,  and  the  munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
and  equal  privileges  in  the  use  of  said  bridge  shall  be  granted  to  all 
Postal   tele-  telegraph  companies,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of 
graph .  way  across  said  bridge  and  approaches  for  postal  telegraph  purposes : 

Provisos.  Provided,  That  before  the  construction  of  any  bridge  herein  author- 
Warto  approve  *ze<l  *s  commenced  the  said  company  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
plans,  etc.  of  War,  for  his  examination  and  approval,  a  design  and  drawing  of 

such  bridge  and  a  map  of  the  location,  giving  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  f ully  and  satisfactorily  under- 
stand the  subject;  and  unless  the  plan  and  location  of  such  bridge 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  the  structure  shall  not  Be 
Aids  to  navi-  built:  Provided  further,  That  any  bridge  constructed  under  author- 
gation.  ^y  Qf  fais  Act  shall  at  all  times  be  so  kept  and  managed  as  to  offer 

reasonable  and  proper  means  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  other 
Lights,  etc.  water  craft  through  or  under  said  structure,  and  for  the  safety  of 
vessels  passing  at  night  there  shall  be  displayed  on  said  bridge,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  such  lights  or  other  signals  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Light-House  Board. 
™£m»^e  ~™"     Sec  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  null  and  void  if  actual  construction 

ment  ana  com-    »  j-i      -i_   ••!       i_        •  xl      •      j  i_  j.  * •.!.■»_• 

pletion.  of  the  bridge  herein  authorized  be  not  commenced  within  one  year 

and  completed  within  three  years  from  the  approval  of  this  Act. 
Amendme  n  t ,     gE0 t  ±t  That  Congress  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  Act,  or  any  part  thereof,  if  in  its  judgment  the  public 
interests  so  require. 
Approved,  February  17, 1897. 


February    23,     Chap.  808.  An  Act  To  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Saint  Panl, 
1897.  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech 

Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Pond  du  Lac  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Vol.  29,  p.  592. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  for 
Right  of  way,  the  construction  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
Indian  reserva-  way  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  du 
sota8'  by   Saint  ^ac  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  limited  by  sec- 
Pani,Minneapo- tion  three  of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  granting  to  the 
hsand Manitoba  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company  the  right 
tended  ay    **" of  wa?  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond 
Vol.  28,  p.  113.    du  Lac  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, "  approved  July 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  together  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  by  said  Act,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  revived  and  extended  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the 
eighteenth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 
Approved,  February  23,  1897. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

[No.  7.]    Joint  Resolution  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use     January      30, 
Fort  Bidwell  for  an  Indian  training  school.  1897. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    vol.  29,  p.  698. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Fort  Bidwell,  an    Fort  Bidwell, 
abandoned   military  reservation,  in   Modoc   County,  California,  Cj£av  ^  used 
together  with  all  the  lands,  buildings,  water  system,  and  improve- for     Indian 
ments  thereon,  having  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  school. 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  use  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  training 
school. 

Approved,  January  30,  1897. 


[No.  17.1    Joint  Resolution  To  amend  an  Act  granting  to  the  Duluth  and  Win-   February     23, 
ripeg  Railroad  Company  a  right  of  way  throug^  ^    ^  "  *"*"- J * ""     ' " 

Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Vol.  29,  p.  702. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  five  of  an  Act  indjtn  reserva- 
entitled  "An  Act  granting  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  tidns,   Minne- 
Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Chippewa  and  White  Earth  sota. 
Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved  August    Vol.  28,  p.  506. 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "three"  and  inserting 
the  word  "five,"  and  inserting  the  words  "or  its  legal  successor,  the 
Duluth,  Superior  and  Western  Railroad  Company,"  so  that  the  bill 
will  read:  . 

"Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  sidled  for  wn- 
company  or  its  legal  successor,  the  Duluth,  Superior  and  Western  struction by Du- 
Railroad  Company,  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  luth,  Superior 
said  reservations  within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act."      Railroad  S  Com? 

Approved,  February  23, 1897.  pany. 
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June  7, 1897.        Chap.  3.  An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent 

■      .  on — —  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 

Vol.  du,  p.  tw.    various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Indian  appro-  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  follow- 
priation.  ing  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department 
in  full  compensation  for  all  offices  the  salaries  for  which  are  specially 
provided  for  herein  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely: 

******* 

IVoi.ao.p.w.]      That  a  separate  agency  is  hereby  created  to  cover  and  have  juris- 
diction over  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  or  San  Carlos 
Port   Apache  Reservation  lying  north  of  the  Salt  or  Black  River,  to  be  known  as 
Reservation,      the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Apache, 
Provisos.  Arizona:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  appropriations  shall  not 

Not  available  take  effect  nor  become  available  in  any  case  for  or  during  the 
for  army   oftV  time  in  which  any  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall 
cers  as  agents.    ^  Qng^gQ^  m  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  Indian  agent  at  any 
of  the  agencies  above  named:  Provided  further,  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Superintend-  Interior,  may  devolve  the  duties  of  any  Indian  agency  upon  the 
ents  of  schools  superintendent  of  the  Indian  training  school  located  at  such  agency, 
agents  *       as  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  superintendent  can  properly  per- 
'  form  the  duties  of  such  agency.     And  the  superintendent  upon 

whom  such  duties  devolve  shall  give  bond  as  other  Indian  agents. 
******* 

******* 

tVol.  ao,  p.  68.]     Upon  the  properly  authenticated  demand  of  the  Creek  Nation 
Hsburse-made  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  Cr^kNation8  sna^»  through  an  officer  of  the  Government,  disburse  three  hundred 
*  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  belonging  to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians,  only 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  government  of  the  Creek  Nation: 
Proviso.  Provided,  That  no  debts  shall  be  paid  until  by  investigation  the 

Debts  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  nation  of 
f°  b?e  consWera  In(*ians  incurred  said  debt  or  issued  its  warrants  representing  the 
tion,etc.  "same  for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration  and  that  there  was  no 

fraud  in  connection  with  the  incurring  of  said  debt  or  the  issue  of 

warrants. 

******* 

1  This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they  involve  new 
legislation. 
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OSAGES. 
******* 

*    *    *    And  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  probate  courts  in    [Vol.  ao,  p.  71.] 
and  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any    Jurisdiction 
actions  in  civil  casis  against  members  of  the  Osage  and  I^nsai  ^8t%^2| 
tribes  of  Indians  residing  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma  Ter-  and  Kansas  In- 
ritory,  and  the  district  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  injjians,    Okla- 
such  actions,  and  at  least  two  terms  of  such  court  shall  be  held     xna* 
in  each  year  at  Pawhuska  on  said  reservation  at  such  times  as  the 
supreme*  court  of  said  Territory  shall  fix  and  determine  for  the 
trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

******* 

QUAPAWS. 


* 


Vol.  30,  p.  72.] 
leases    per- 
mitted. 


That  the  allottees  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  are  hereby  authorized  to  lease  their  lands,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  for  farming  or 
grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes.    And 
said  allottees  and  their  lessees  and  tenants  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  such  assistants,  laborers,  and  help  from  time  to  time  as  they 
may  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to    Proviso. 
appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that,  by  reason  of  age  or  disa-    Ageor  disabil- 
bility,  any  such  allottee  can  not  improve  or  manage  his  allotment ltyofaUottee* 
properly  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  the  same  may  be  leased,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  him.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  are  hereby  repealed. 

That  the  adult  allottees  of  land  in  the  Peoria  and  Miami  Indian    Peoria  and  Mi- 
Reservation  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  who  havea.mi  Reserva- 
each  received  allotments  of  two  hundred  acres  or  more  may  sell  one    Tdult  allot- 
hundred  acres  thereof,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec-  tees  may  sell. 
retary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 


SOUTHERN  UTES  IN  COLORADO. 
*        *   •      *        *        *        *        * 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  confer  with  the    [Vol.  30,  p.  76.] 
owners  of  the  Montezuma  Valley  Canal,  in  the  county  of  Montezuma  .  water  for  ir- 
and  State  of  Colorado,  or  any  other  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- nga  lon* 
ing  by  the  Government  water  rights,  or  for  the  supply  of  so  much 
water,  or  both,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  that 
part  of  the  Montezuma  Valley  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  the  domestic 
use  of  the  Indians  thereon;  and  he  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its    Report, 
next  regular  session  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  be  secured 
for  said  purpose  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  proper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPORTS. 
******* 

That  there  be  paid  to  the  Naalem  band  of  the  Tillamook  tribe  of    rVol.  30,p.  78 J 
Indians,  of  Oregon,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to    Naalem  band, 
be  apportioned  among  those  now  living  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  Tillamook  tribe. 
may  be  dead,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  their  respective    Payment  to. 
rights  may  appear;  and  that  for  this  purpose  there  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars:  Provided,  That  said    Proviso. 
Indians  shall  accept  said  sum  in  full  of  all  demands  or  claims  against  ^Acceptance  in 
the  United  States  for  the  lands  described  in  an  agreement  made  with 
them  dated  the  sixth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
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SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

E76L  30,  p.  ro.1     For  construction,  purchase,  lease,  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
si te£fldlnss  and  and  purchase  of  school  sites,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

******* 

r 

I  rvol.30,  p.  80.1  For  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used  as  an  industrial  farm  for  said 
farmFkno^au  Flandreau  School,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  per 
School.  acre,  eight  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

*  #  *  *  *  *  * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
*  *  *  *  #  *  # 

[Vol.  30,  p.  83.]     That  the  commission  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  examine  and  report  to  Con- 
Right  of  Mis-  gress  whether  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  their  treaties  are  not 
sissippi  Clroc  -  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship  except  an  interest 
tewcltteenship^ in  the  Choctaw  annuities:  Provided  further,    That  on  and  after 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  United  States 
courts  in  said  Territory  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  to  try  and  determine  all  civil  causes  in  law  and 
TT^t^s  tio?°f  e<lui*y  thereafter  instituted*  and  all  criminal  causes  for  the  punish- 
court  sf  Indian  nient  of  any  offense  committed  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
Territory,  etc.   and  ninety-eight,  by  any  person  in  said  Territory,  and  the  United 
States  commissioners  in  said  Territory  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  already  conferred  upon  them  by  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  respects  all  persons  and  property  in 
United  States  ^^  Territory;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
commissioners.  Arkansas  in  force  in  the  Territory  shall  apply  to  all  persons  therein, 
irrespective  of  race,  said  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  thereof  as 
now  conferred  upon  them  in  the  trial  of  like  causes;  and  any  citizen 
of  any  one  of  said  tribes  otherwise  qualified  who  can  speak  and 
Jurors.  understand  the  English  language  may  serve  as  a  juror  in  any  of 

said  courts. 

Continu  a  n  c  e     That  said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  here- 
of authority,      tofore  conferred  on  it  by  law  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Tribes,  and 
any  agreement  made  by  it  with  any  one  of  said  tribes,  when  ratified, 
shall  operate  to  suspend  any  provisions  of  this  Act  if  in  conflict 
Provisos.         therewith  as  to  said  nation:  Provided,  That  the  words  "rolls  of 
citizenship,"  as  used  in  the  Act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent 
Meaning  of  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
shiD"f  °       n  "with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
Vol  29  p  339    l*8*  authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  been  approved  by 
'  '   the  council  of  the  nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on 

such  rolls,  and  such  additional  names  and  their  descendants  as  have 
been  subsequently  added,  either  by  the  council  of  such  nation,  the 
duly  authorized  courts  thereof,  or  the  commission  under  the  Act  of 
Names  8t-«ck-  june  tenth,  "eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.    And  all  other  names 
en  rrom  roiis.     apyoajfag  upon  such  rolls  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  such 
commission  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
And  any  name  appearing  on  such  rolls  and  not  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  as  herein  construed, 
may  be  stricken  therefrom  by  such  commission  where  the  party 
Notice.  affected  shall  have  ten  days  previous  notice  that  said  commission 

will  investigate  and  determine  the  right  of  such  party  to  remain 
upon  such  roll  as  a  citizen  of  such  nation:  Provided,  also,  That  any 
Bight  of  ap-  one  whose  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  such  commission 
P6*!-  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  June  tenth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

thACF?'  eTribos     That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

to he certifledto  eV£ht,  all  acts,  ordinances,  and  resolutions  of  the  council  of  either  of 

the  President,    the  aforesaid  Five  Tribes  passed  shall  be  certified  immediately  upon 

their  passage  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  shall  not  take 

effect,  if  disapproved  by  him,  or  until  thirty  days  after  their  passage: 

Proviso.         Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  resolutions  for  adjourn- 
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ment,  or  any  acts,  or  resolutions,  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  nego-    Exceptions. 

tiations  with  commissioners  heretofore  appointed  to  treat  with  said 

tribes. 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  addi  tional  j  udge  for  said  Ter-    Additional 
ritory;  and  the  appellate  court  of  said  Territory  shall  designate  the  J]Jdge  for  Terri- 
places  in  the  several  judicial  districts  therein  at  which  and  the  times    £y* 
when  such  judge  shall  hold  court,  and  courts  shall  be  held  at  the  '  ^ 13L 

places  now  provided  by  law  and  at  the  town  of  Wagoner  and  at 
such  other  places  as  shall  be  designated  by  said  appellate  court;  and 
said  judge  shall  be  a  member  of  the  appellate  court,  and  shall  have 
all  authority,  exercise  all  powers,  perform  like  duties,  and  receive    Powers,  etc. 
the  same  salary  as  other  judges  of  said  courts,  and  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  appointment:  Provided,  That    Proviso. 
no  one  of  said  judges  shall  sit  in  the  hearing  of  any  case  in  said .  When  judges 
appellate  court  which  was  decided  by  him.  ineligible  to  sit 

*******  courtPP  te 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  [Vol.  30,  p.  86.1 
through  an  Indian  inspector  with  the  Rosebud  Indians  and  with.  Kose  bud, 
the  Lower  Brute  Indians  in  South  Dakota  for  the  settlement  of  all  a  ST^eyenne 
differences  between  said  Indians;  and  with  the  Rosebud  Indians  River  Indians, 
and  the  Lower  Brule  Indians,  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians  in  South  South  Dakota, 
Dakota,  and  with  the  Standing  Rock  Indians  in  North  and  South  |££  S^  S ??§ 
Dakota  for  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  respective  reservations  and'  South 
and  for  a  modification  of  existing  treaties  as  to  the  requirement  of  Dakota, 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  male  adult  Indians  to  any  treaty  ^|*eeotiation 
disposing  of  their  lands;  all  agreements  made  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  its  approval. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  negotiate  through  an 
Indian  inspector  with  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota    [Vol.  30,  p.  87.] 
for  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of  land  near  Pipestone,  Minnesota,  on  so^^^iV1^6' 
which  is  now  located  an  Indian  industrial  school.  °   * 

For  commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  f  Nil|2tiatio11 
lands,  ascertain  who  are  the  owners  of  the  allotted  lands,  have  or 
guardians  appointed  for  any  minor  heirs  of  deceased  allottees,  make 
deeds  of  the  lands  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  deeds  shall  operate  as  a  com- 
plete conveyance  of  the  land  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money    puyaiiup  Res- 
therefor,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  ervation,  Wash, 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  relative  to  lands  of  the  Commissioner 
Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  as  set  forth  on  pages ^oSSSSsSc 
six  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  ' 

volume  twenty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  two  thousand  dollars.    Vol.  27,  p.  633. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  allot  agricul-    Uncompahgrre 
tural  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians  now ute  Indians. 
located  upon  or  belonging  to  the  Uncompahgre  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  said  allotments  to  be  upon  the  Uncompahgre    Allotment  to. 
and  Uintah  reservations  or  elsewhere  in  said  State.    And  all  the 
lands  of  said  Uncompahgre  Reservation  not  theretofore  allotted  in    Unallotted 
severalty  to  said  Uncompahgre  Utes  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day  J^^1®^  for 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  be  open  for  location 
and  entry  under  all  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States;  excepting, 
however,  therefrom  all  lands  containing  gilsonite,  asphalt,  elaterite,  ^na^^cepted ' 
or  other  like  substances. 

And  the  title  toall  of  the  saidlands  containing  gilsonite,  asphaltum,    ptietogteon- 
elaterite,  or  other  like  substances  is  reserved  to  the  United  States.     lte' etc" lana8' 

That  the  settlers  who  purchased  with  the  condition  annexed  of 
actual  settlement  on  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  be,  and  they  are    Extension   of 
hereby,  granted  an  extension  of  one  year,  in  addition  to  the  exten-  JJ™.  ^JJS 
sions  heretofore  granted,  in  which  to  make  payments  as  now  pro-  settlers,  etc. 
vided  by  law. 

*******  LVol.90,p.87.] 

To  reimburse  the  county  of  Ormsby,  State  of  Nevada,  for  money    ormsby,Nev., 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  improvements  on  lands  donated  to  the  reimburse- 
Government  for  an  Indian  school,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ment. 
seventy-five  dollars. 

6782 26 
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Homes  for  Ab-     That  it  being  impracticable  to  provide  homes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
<ftt«i  Wyan"toryfor  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians  as  contemplated  by  the 
vi  29      344  ^cts  °*  Congress  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
VoL  2»l  p.  301*.  six,  and  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  therefore  directed  to  use  the  money  appro- 
priated therefor  by  Acts  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
Vol.  28,  p.  908.  ninety-four,  and  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in 
locating  homes  for  said  Indians  upon  any  lands  that  may  be  avail- 
able and  suitable  for  such  purpose,  except  that  out  of  said  money  so 
R.   B.  A  r  m-  appropriated  as  aforesaid  R.  B.  Armstrong,  attorney  of  said  Absen- 
menU*)/  P       tee  Wyandottes,  be  allowed  and  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  services  and  expenses  already  incurred  in  and  about  such 
matters  in  behalf  of  said  Indians. 
Digest  of  d  e-     For  completion  of  the  digest,  now  being  prepared  under  the  direc- 
^ion^fPe^c•,  to"  **on  °*  *ne  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
man  Affairs.      ftn(j  ^  Interior  Department,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  under  authority  of  the  Indian 
Vol.  29,  p.  341.  Appropriation  Act  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen    hundred   and 
Proviso.  ninety-six,  two  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 

May  be  done  the  Interior  may  authorize  said  work  to  be  performed  by  a  clerk  of 
t Ji*  cIejS»?Ltlie  the  Indian  Office  out  of  office  hours  and  pay  a  proper  compensation 
Indian  Office.  to  such  clerk  therefor.  And  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Kenneth  S.  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Ken- 
^Pp^^^'neth  S.  Murchison,  allowing  him  credit  for  such  sums  as  he  has 
compensation.  *  disbursed  under  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  or  may  hereafter 

disburse  under  this  appropriation  for  this  purpose  to  himself  or  to 
Millard  F.  Holland,  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  services  heretofore,  or  that  may  be  hereafter,  rendered  by  them 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  said  digest. 
Claim  of  Old     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
Western'chero* an<*  directed  to  pay  to  the  following  persons,  and  not  to  their 
kees.  assignees,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  out  of  the  bal- 

Payment   for  ance  remaining  of  the  thirty-five  per  centum  reserved  for  payment 
etc*     services,  Qf  ]egai  services  rendered  and  expenses  incurred,  under  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians, 
through  their  authorized  commissioners,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
Vol.  28,  p.  451.   claim,  appropriated  for  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  twenty- 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  (twenty-eighth  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  four  hundred  and  fifty-one),  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  for  prior  years  and  for  other  purposes,"  namely: 
W.S.Peabody.     To  William  S.  Peabody,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Charles   A.     To  Charles  A.  Webb,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  C.  M.  McLoud, 
Webb.  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Marcus  Er-     To  Marcus  Erwin,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Marcus  Erwin, 

win,     adminis-  deceased,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
trator. 

T.  H.  N.  M  c  -     To  Theodore  H.  N.  McPherson,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Pherson. 

M.  E.  Carey,     To  Mary  E.  Carey,  executrix  of  the  estate  of  James  J.  Newell, 
executrix,  etc.    deceased,  two  thousand  dollars. 

John  A.  Sib-     To  John  A.  Sibbald,  one  thousand  dollars, 
bald. 

Samuel  W.     To  Samuel  W.  Peel,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Peel. 

R.H.Voorhees     To  Reese  H.  Voorhees  and  John  Paul  Jones,  three  thousand  five 
and  John  Paul  hundred  dollars. 

TniiAfl 

D.    A.    M  c  -     To  David  A.  McKnight,  two  thousand  dollars. 

C.  JM.  Carter.      To  C.  M.  Carter,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 

cents. 
BelvaA.Lock-     To  Belva  A.  Lock  wood,  five  hundred  dollars. 

wood 
J.  L.  Baugh.       To  J.  L.  Baugh,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Stephen  W.     To  Stephen  W.  Parker,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Parker 
Joel  M.Bryan.     To  Joel  M.  Bryan,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 

and  six  cents. 

Remainder  to     And  the  remainder  of  said  sum  of  money  after  paying  the  forego- 

Old  Settlers,  ing  specific  sums  shall  be  paid  to  the  Old  Settlers  or  Wostern  Chero- 

etc*  kee  Indians,  on  their  requisition  or  requisitions  made  therefor  by 
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the  national  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  by  such  other 
person  or  persons  as  said  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Cherokees  may,  Proviso . 
in  special  council,  appoint  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  the  Receipts. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  a  receipt  from  the  person  so 
appointed  to  receive  said  money  for  the  said  Old  Settlers  or  Chero- 
kee Indians  and  every  person  receiving  the  sums  of  money  herein 
specified  shall  receipt  in  full  for  all  claims  against  the  aforesaid 
fund,  and  such  payment  shall  extinguish  every  right  and  claim  of 
any  kind,  of  any  one  of  said  parties  to  any  part  of  said  funds  of 
seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and 
thirteen  cents. 

That  the  claim  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of    Fond  du  Lao 
Lake  Superior  for  compensation  arising  from  the  alleged  difference  ^  JJ^jJ  LakiP§Sl 
in  area  of  the  reservation  as  actually  set  apart  to  them  and  that  pro-  perior. 
vided  to  be  set  apart,  under  the  fourth  subdivision  of  article  two  of    Claim    for 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  compensation. 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  made  and  concluded  at  Lapointe,  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  proclaimed  January  twenty-    Vol.  10,  p.  mo. 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred    Court     of 
on  said  court,  with  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  cases,  to  hear  and  ^{^fctto,!1*™ 
determine  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  area  of  the  reservation J 
actually  set  apart  to  said  Indians  and  that  provided  to  be  set  apart 
in  said  treaty,  if  any,  the  said  action  to  be  brought  by  the  said  Fond 
du  Lac  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  against  the  United  States  by  peti-    Petition. 
tion,  verified  under  oath  by  any  duly  authorized  attorney  for  said 
Indians,  within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  Act;  and  in    Points  for  con- 
hearing  and  determining  the  said  matter,  the  court  shall  take  into  sideration,  etc. 
consideration  and  determine  whether  since  the  date  of  said  treaty 
there  has  been  any  equitable  adjustment  made  to  said  Indians  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  alleged  difference  in  area,  and  the  court 
shall  also  take  into  consideration  and  make  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  said  Indians  were  given  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
sold  and  disposed  of  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa    Vol. 25,  p.  642. 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved  January  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.     The  Attorney-General  shall 
appear  and  answer  said  petition  within  thirty  days  from  the  filing    ^Jlswer 
thereof,  unless  the  time  for  pleading  be  extended  by  the  court  for 
cause  shown;  and  said  action  shall  have  precedence  in  said  court  and 
when  completed,  the  court  shall  make  a  full  report  to  Congress.  Report. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  report  to    Sisseton  and 
Congress,  as  soon  as  practicable,  or  at  its  next  regular  session,  copies  Jj^Jj  ofGDak<> 
of  all  treaties  or  agreements  made  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  ta  or  Sioux  In- 
bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  prior  to  and  since  eighteen  hun-  dians. 
dred  and  sixty-three;  also  a  statement  in  detail,  as  far  as  practica-    Report  to  Con- 
ble,  of  all  amounts  or  sums  paid  to  said  Indians  under  said  treaties  or  uig  trea^es^etc! 
otherwise,  including  amounts  for  subsistence  since  said  period;  also 
the  extent  of  reservations  granted  to  them  by  said  treaties  or  agree- 
ments or  any  of  them  and  amounts  now  in  the  Treasury  arising  from 
sale  of  their  reservations  or  portions  thereof;  also  statement  of  all 
appropriations  made  for  or  on  their  behalf  since  said  period,  or  on 
behalf  of  any  of  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  also  make  a  like  report  resnect-    Santeo  Sioux, 
ing  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska  and  the  Flandreau  Sioux  Nebraska,    and 
Indians  of  South  Dakota,  formerly  known  as  and  being  a  con-£io£^d£®uat]J 
federacy  of  the  Medawakanton  and  Wapakoota  Sioux  Indians,  and  Dakota, 
shall  also  include  any  and  all  amounts  paid  to  said  bands  or  any  of 
them  under  treaties  with  and  appropriations  made  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sioux  of  different 
tribes,  including  the  Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  also  embrace  in  his  report  a  statement  of  annui-    Report  to  Con- 
ties  due,  if  any,  and  unpaid  to  said  Indians  prior  to  the  passage  of  Sg^eatJes^te 
the  forfeiture  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Vol.  13,  p.W 
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Preamble.  Whereas  the  Seneca  Indians  in  council,  January  third,  eighteen 

Vol.  27,  p.  470.  ijUndred  and  ninety-three,  duly  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
William  B.  Barker  whereby  said  nation  leased  to  said  Barker  the 
Oil  Springs,  the  Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany  reservations,  situate  in 
western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  and  testing  said  ter- 
ritory for  gas  and  oil,  under  certain  conditions  therein  stated,  said 
agreement  having  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Congress; 
and 
Seneca  In-     Whereas  the  assignee  of  said  lease  has  re-leased  to  the  Seneca 
dlR11e- lease  of  Indians  certain  portions  of  the  lands  and  reservations,  included  or 
portions    of  referred  to  in  said  lease,  and  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
lands,  etc.,  rati-  Indians,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  said  council,  on  or  about  the 
fled-  third  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six ,  in  all  things 

ratified,  confirmed,  and  extended  as  to  the  lessee  thereof,  and  as  to 
the  assignees  thereof,  the  said  lease,  and  empowered  and  authorized 
them  to  fulfill  the  said  lease,  the  same  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  original  lessee  might  or  could  have  done,  when  said  lease  was 
executed:  Now  therefore,  The  action  aforesaid  of  the  lessee  of  said 
lease  and  of  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  is  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  as  the  same  has  been  sanctioned  and  ratified  by  the  said 
resolution  of  the  said  Seneca  Nation. 

******* 

[Vol.  30,  p.  90.]     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  in  his  discretion,  from  year  to 

year,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  authorize  the 

Indian  reser-  Indians  residing  on  any  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

rations,  Minne-  wnetner  tne  same  nas  ^een  allotted  in  severalty  or  is  still  unallotted, 

Disposal  of  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  dead  timber, 

dead  timber,      standing  or  fallen,  on  such  reservation  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the 

sole  benefit  of  such  Indians;  and  he  may  also  in  like  manner  author - 
Chippewas.     ize  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  who  have  any  interest  or 
right  in  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sales  of  ceded  Indian  lands  or 
the  timber  growing  thereon,  whereof  the  fee  is  still  in  the  United 
States,  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  dead  tim- 
ber, standing  or  fallen,  on  such  ceded  land.    But  whenever  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  dead  timber  in  either  ca3o  has  been 
killed,  burned,  girdled,  or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  its  sale  under  this  Act,  then  in  that  case  such  authority 
shall  not  be  granted. 
Children  of     That  all  children  born  of  a  marriage  heretofore  solemnized  between 
white  man  and  a  wm^e  man  an<*  an  Indian  woman  by  blood  and  not  by  adoption, 
Indian,  rights  to  where  said  Indian  woman  is  at  this  time,  or  was  at  the  time  of  her 
tribal  property,  death,  recognized  by  the  tribe  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
etc-  ileges  to  the  property  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  mother  belongs,  or 

belonged  at  the  time  of  her  death,  by  blood,  as  any  other  member  of 
the  tribe,  and  no  prior  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  as  to 
debar  such  child  of  such  right. 

******* 

[Vol.  30,  p.  92.1  gEC<  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
ChriSmn^Res-  directed  to  appoint  a  discreet  person  as  a  commissioner,  who  shall 
ervation,  Kan-  visit  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation  in  Franklin 
«»■  t        County,  Kansas,  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  full  report 

to  ta^stTgate!  of  the  title  of  the  individual  members  of  said  bands  in  and  to  the 
etc.,  title  of  al-  several  tracts  of  land  therein  which  have  been  allotted  to  said  mem- 
lottees,  etc.        bers,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
vol.  12,  p.  1108.  jndian  Affairs,  as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  July 
sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  with  the  Swan  Creek  and 
Black  River  Chippewas,  and  the  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians  of 
Kansas. 
Census  of  in-     That  said  commissioner  shall  take  a  census  of  said  Indians,  the 
dians,  etc.         enrollment  to  be  made  upon  separate  lists;  the  first  to  include  all  of 
said  bands  who  hold  title  to  land  either  by  original  allotment  and 
certificate,  by  purchase  and  approved  conveyance,  or  by  inheritance, 
with  a  description  of  the  land  so  held  or  owned  by  each,  and  where 
any  tract  is  claimed  by  tenants  in  common,  either  as  heirs  of  a 
deceased  allottee  or  otherwise,  the  interest  of  each  claimant  in  such 
tract  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  the  ownership  of  lands  of 
deceased  allottees  to  be  determined  under  the  laws  of  Kansas  relat- 
ing to  descent;  and  the  second  list  to  embrace  all  of  said  bands  who 
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have  not  received  an  allotment  of  land,  but  would,  if  there  were 
sufficient  land,  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  treaty. 

That  upon  the  approval  of  said  census  and  the  report  of  said  com- 
missioner by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  patents  in  fee  shall  issue    Patents  in  fee. 
in  favor  of  those  persons  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
entitled  to  the  land  held  by  them. 

That  where  there  are  several  heirs,  and  partition  of  land  is  practi-    Partition  of 
cable,  the  partition  shall  be  made  by  said  commissioner,  but  if  not land' etc- 
practicable  said  land  may  be  appraised  and  sold  as  hereinafter 
directed,  and  the  net  proceeds  paid  to  said  heirs  according  to  the 
respective  title  or  share  each  may  have  in  said  land. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  ^  °  *" a  y* a  n 
to  issue  a  patent  in  fee  to  the  Moravian  Church,  or  its  constituted  sas^paten  tTn 
authorities,  for  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  fee1  to,  etc. 
section  twelve,  of  township  seventeen  south,  of  range  eighteen  east, 
in  Kansas.  .   . 

That  the  residue  of  their  lands  shall  be  appraised  by  a  commission  appraiser's i- 
consisting  of  said  commissioner,  the  Indian  agent,  and  a  person  to  due  of  lands, 
be  selected  by  the  Indians  in  open  council,  who  shall  report  the    Reports, 
same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  that  said  commission 
shall  place  a  valuation  for  purposes  hereinafter  named  on  all  tracts 
of  land  now  owned  or  held  by  inheritance,  and  make  a  separate  jan Js  «  r  1 1  e  d 
report  thereof. 

That  upon  the  approval  of  said  appraisement  by  the  Secretary  of   | "^J  /fs^b16 
the  Interior,  he  shall  offer  said  residue  of  lands,  at  the  proper  land  iand  office,  etc.y 
office  in  Kansas,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  except  that  the  time  for  full  and  complete  payment 
shall  not  exceed  one  year,  with  clause  of  absolute  forfeiture  in  case 
of  default:  And  provided,  That  the  same  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  SrZu80;  bdd 
bidder,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  appraised  value.  lg  es     iaaep- 

That  where  an  allottee  has  died  leaving  no  heirs  or  has  abandoned  tJ^^h*  *?ot," 
his  or  her  allotment,  and  has  not  resided  thereon  or  lived  within  the  without lieirs  or 
said  reservation  for  three  consecutive  years,  the  lands  and  improve-  abandoned  his 
ments  of  such  allottee  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  in  like  manner  as  allotment, 
other  lands  nerein  described,  as  provided  herein. 

That  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein  Net  proceeds 
authorized  to  be  sold,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  appraisal  {^^  *£}e  of 
and  sale  thereof,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
those  members  of  said  bands  of  Indians  who  have  not  received  any 
land  by  allotment,  and  shall  be  paid  per  capita  to  those  entitled  to 
share  therein  who  are  of  age,  and  to  others  as  they  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  shall  be  expended  for  their  benefit  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  for  their  best  interest. 

That  when  a  purchaser  shall  have  made  full  payment  for  a  tract 
of  land,  as  herein  provided,  patent  shall  be  issued  as  in  case  of  public 
lands  under  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws. 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,    Appropria- 
there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas-     n' 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  reimbursed    R  e  i  m  b  u  r  se- 
as follows:  All  expenses  of  appraisal  and  sale  out  of  the  proceeds  of  ment- 
such  sale,  and  all  other  expenses  out  of  the  funds  of  said  Chippewa 
and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians,  now  held  for  them  by  the  United 
States,  said  sum  being  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
and  thirty-six  cents. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized    Per   capita 
to  pay  over  to  the  said  Chippewa  and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians,  Ri?*55^  e?cf 

Ear  capita,  the  remainder  of  said  funds  of  forty-two  thousand  five  ' 

undred  and  sixty  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents,  trust  funds  now  to 
their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

That  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  under  this  section  until  the    Consent, 
said  bands  of  Indians  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  • 
Affairs  their  consent  thereto  expressed  in  open  council. 
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[Vol.  30,  p.  93.]  AGREEMENT    WITH    THE   SHOSHONE   AND   ARAPAHOE 

TRIBES  OF  INDIANS  IN  WYOMING. 

Agreement     Sec.  12.  That  the  following  amended  agreement  with  the  Sho- 

with  the  8 ho-  shone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  is 

shone  and  Arap-  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  shall  be  binding  upon 

anoe  Indians,     ga^  jn^jan8  wnen  they  shall  in  the  nsnal  manner  agree  to  the 

amendment  herein  made  thereto,  and  as  amended  is  as  follows, 

namely: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Shoshone  Agency, 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  by  and  between  James  McLaughlin,  United 
States  Indian  inspector,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Article  I. 

Lands  relin-  For  the  consideration  hereinafter  named  the  said  Shoshone  and 
qnished.  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  hereby  cede,  convey,  transfer,  relinquish, 

and  surrender  forever  and  absolutely  all  their  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  every  kind  and  character  in  and  to  the  lands  and  the  water 
rights  appertaining  thereunto  embraced  in  the  following-described 
tract  of  country,  embracing  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming: 

All  that  portion  of  the  Shoshone  Reservation  described  as  follows, 
to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  said  reservation, 
where  Owl  Creek  empties  into  the  Big  Horn  River;  thence  south 
ten  miles,  following  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation;  thence 
due  west  ten  miles;  thence  due  north  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
of  Owl  Creek,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  reservation;  thence  following  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said 
Owl  Creek  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Article  H. 

Consideration.  In  consideration  for  the  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
veyed as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  said  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Indians 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

Article  III. 

Per  capita  dis-  Of  the  said  sixty  thousand  dollars  provided  for  in  Article  II  of 
tributionofpor- this  agreement  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
eration  money  ^  ava^aDle  within  ninety  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
etc.  ment,  the  same  to  be  distributed  per  capita,  in  cash,  among  the 

Indians  belonging  on  the  reservation.  That  portion  of  the  afore- 
said ten  thousand  dollars  to  which  the  Arapahoes  are  entitled  is,  by 
their  unanimous  and  expressed  desire,  to  be  expended,  by  their 
agent,  in  the  purchase  or  stock  cattle  for  distribution  among  the 
tribe,  and  that  portion  of  the  before-mentioned  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  which  the  Shoshones  are  entitled  shall  be  distributed  per 
Proviso.  capita,  in  cash,  among  them:  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  heads 

Stock  cattle,    of  families  may  so  elect,  stock  cattle  to  the  amount  to  which  they 

may  be  entitled  may  be  purchased  for  them  by  their  agent. 
Payment  of  re-     The  remaining  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  aforesaid  sixty  thou- 

s?derationf  con" san(*  ^°^ars  is  tobe  paid  in  five  annual  installments  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  each,  the  money  to  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  the  civilization,  industrial  education,  and 
subsistence  of  the  Indians;  said  subsistence  to  be  of  bacon,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  and  not  to  exceed  at  any  time  five  pounds  of  bacon,  four 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  eight  pounds  of  sugar  tor  each  one  hundred 
rations. 
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Article  IV. 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the    Existing  an 
Indians  of  any  annuities  or  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  nuities- 
existing  agreements  or  treaty  stipulations. 

Article  V. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  rati-    Ratification, 
fied  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  Shoshone  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

James  McLaughlin,    [seal.] 

0".  S.  Indian  Inspector. 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones* 
Sharp  Nose,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
one  other  male  adult  Indians  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  belonging 
on  the  Shoshone  Reservation. ) 

I  certify  that,  at  the  request  of  Indian  Inspector  James  McLaugh- 
lin, I  read  the  foregoing  agreement  to  the  Indians  in  joint  council, 
and  that  it  was  explained  to  the  interpreters,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph. 

John  S.  Loud, 
Captain  9th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army, 
Commanding  Port  Washakie,  Wyo. 

We  certify  that  the  foregoing  agreement  was  fully  explained  in 
joint  council  to  the  Shoshone's  and  Arapahoe's  tribes,  that  they 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Edmo.  Le  Clair, 
Noreok,  his  x  mark, 

Shoshone  Interpreters, 
Henry  Lee 
William  Shakespeare 
Arapahoe  Interpreters. 

Witnesses: 

Thos.  R.  Beason, 
Jno.  W.  Twiggs,  Jr. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  names,  though  in  some  cases  dupli- 
cates, in  every  instance  represents  different  individuals. 

Edmo.  Le  Clair, 
Special  Interpreter. 

Witnesses  to  the  foregoing  agreement  and  signatures  of  the  In- 
dians. 

John  S.  Loud, 

Captain  9th  Cavalry. 
John  F.  McBlain, 

1st  Lt.  9th  Cavalry. 
Jno.  W.  Twiggs,  Jr. 
Thos.  R.  Beason. 
Jno.  W.  Clark, 

Allotting  Agent. 
John  Roberts, 
Missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Indians. 

I  certify  that  the  Indians,  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  (273)  persons,  who  have  signed  the 
foregoing  agreement,  constitute  a  majority  of  all  male  Indians  over 
eighteen  (18)  years  of  age,  belonging  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyoming. 

Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain  8th  Infty.,  Acting  Ind.  Agent. 
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Appropriation.  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  payment  stipulated  for  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  article  three  of  the  foregoing  agreement,  the  same 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  belonging  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation 
per  capita  in  cash,  or  expended  for  them  by  their  agent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  cattle,  as  in  said  article  provided,  the  sum  of  tqn 
thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

That  of  the*  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  foregoing  agreement  herein  amended,  and  ac- 
One     m*lecepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  one  mile  square  at  and  about  the 
square  granted  principal  hot  spring  thereon  contained,  is  hereby  ceded,  granted, 
minsT  °"  relinquished,  and  conveyed  unto  the  State  of  Wyoming;  said  mile 

square  to  be  determined  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  one- 
fourth  mile  due  east  from  said  main  spring,  running  thence  one-half 
mile  north,  thence  one  mile  west,  thence  one  mile  south,  thence  one 
mile  east,  thence  one-half  mile  north  to  the  point  of  beginning,  and 
Remainder  to  the  remainder  of  the  said  lands,  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
be  public  lands,  veyed  to  the  United  States,  by  the  agreement  herein  ratified  and 
etc-  confirmed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United 

States,  subject  to  entry,  however,  only  under  the  homestead  and 
town-site  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Approved,  June  7,  1897. 


June  23, 1897.       Chap.  8.  An  Act  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry 
v  l  w      lfft     °*  l*11^8  m  Greer  County,  Oklahoma,  to  give  preference  rights  to  settlers,  ana 
vol.*), p. iuo.    for  0tner  purposes,"  approved  January  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

Okia  eer  C° *'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Extension  of  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  for 
time  to  occu- the  exercise  of  the  preference  right  of  entry  granted  to  bona  fide 
exercise  prefer^  occupants  of  land  within  the  territory  established  as  Greer  County, 
ence  right  of  Oklahoma,  by  section  one  of  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
entry.  the  entry  of  lands  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma,  to  give  preference 

Vol. 29, p. 490.   rights  to  settlers,  and  for   other   purposes,"  approved   January 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  extended  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight. 
Approved,  June  23,  1897. 


July  19,1897.        Chap.  9.  An  Act  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  apprc- 
— ttt-  priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
Vol.  dO,  p.  1U5.    ninety- seven,  and  for  prior  years,  ana  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Deficiencies  ^m"^  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
appropriations,  sums  be,  and  trie  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter 
stated,  namely: 
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To  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  securing  the  consent  to  removal 

Removal  of  ^y  tne  Southern  Ute  Indians,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  remov- 

Southern  Ute  ing  said  Indians ,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  recently 

In<*ians.  passed  for  their  removal,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and 

Crow  #ree k  seventy-three  cents, 
and  Winnebago     To  reimburse  certain  settlers  for  balances  due  on  account  of  dam- 
Reservation,      ages  sustained  by  reason  of  their  removal  from  the  Crow  Creek  and 
menVof  certain  Winnebago  reservations  in  South  Dakota,  six  hundred  and  one 
settlers,  etc.       dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  TO 
NEGOTIATE  WITH  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  AND  THE  COM- 
MISSIONERS ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW 
INDIANS. 

This  agreement,  by  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
first  part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  Thomas 
B.  Cabaniss,  and  Alexander  B.  Montgomery,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  there- 
unto, and  the  governments  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  or  nations  of 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  respectively,  of  the  second  part,  entered  into  in 
behalf  of  such  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  governments,  duly  appointed  and  author- 
ized thereunto,  viz,  Green  McCurtain,  J.  S.  Standley,  N.  B.  Ainsworth,  Ben 
Hampton,  Wesley  Anderson,  Amos  Henry,  D.  C.  Garland,  and  A.  S.  Williams,  in 
behalf  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  or  nation,  and  R.  M.  Harris,  I.  O.  Lewis,  Holmes 
Colbert,  P.  S.  Mosely,  M.  V.  Cheadle,  R.  L.  Murray,  William  Perry,  A.  H.  Col- 
bert, and  R.  L.  Boyd,  in  behalf  of  the  Chickasaw  tribe  or  nation, 

Witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  herein  contained, 
it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

That  all  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes  so  as  to  give  to 
each  member  of  these  tribes  (except  the  Choctaw  freedmen) ,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
fair  and  equal  share  thereof,  considering  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  location  and  value  of  the  lands. 

That  all  the  lands  set  apart  for  town  sites,  and  the  strip  of  land  lying  between 
the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  rivers,  extending 
up  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek;  and  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each  to 
include  the  buildings  now  occupied  for  the  Jones  Academy,  Tushkahoma  Female 
Seminary,  Wheelock  Orphan  Seminary,  and  Armstrong  Orphan  Academy;  and 
ten  acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each  immediately  contiguous  to  and  including  the  buildings  known  as  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  Lebannon  Orphan  Home,  Harley  Institute,  Rock  Academy,  and 
Collins  Institute;  and  five  acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation; 
and  the  use  of  one  acre  of  land  for  each  church  house  now  erected  outside  of  the 
towns;  and  eighty  acres  of  land  each  for  J.  S.  Murrow,  H.  R.  Schermerhorn,  and 
the  widow  of  R.  S.  Bell,  who  have  been  laboring  as  missionaries  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  since  the  year  1866,  with  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  apply  to  lands  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  and  to  be  located  on  lands  not  occupied  by  a  Choctaw  or  a  Chickasaw; 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by  the  townsite  commission, 
to  include  all  court-houses  and  jails,  and  other  public  buildings  not  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  shall  be  exempted  from  division.  And  all  coal  and  asphalt  in  or 
under  the  lands  allotted  and  reserved  from  allotment,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  exclusive  of  freedmen: 
Provided,  That  where  any  coal  or  asphalt  is  hereafter  opened  on  land  allotted,  sold, 
or  reserved,  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  necessary  surface  for  prospecting  or  mining, 
and  the  damage  done  to  the  other  land  and  improvements,  shall  be  ascertained 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  paid  to  the  allottee,  or 
owner  of  the  land,  by  the  lessee,  or  party  operating  the  same,  before  operations 
begin. 

That  in  order  to  such  equal  division,  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
shall  be  graded  and  appraised  so  as  to  give  to  each  member,  so  far  as  possible,  an 
equal  value  of  the  land:  Provided,  That  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Choctaw  freed- 
men are  to  be  deducted  from  the  portion  to  be  allotted  under  this  agreement  to 
the  members  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  so  as  to  reduce  the  allotments  to  the  Choctaws  by 
the  value  of  the  same  and  not  affect  the  value  of  the  allotments  to  the  Chickasaws. 
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That  the  said  Choctaw  freedmen  who  may  be  entitled  to  allotments  of  forty 
acres  each  shall  be  entitled  each  to  land  equal  in  value  to  forty  acres  of  the  average 
land  of  the  two  nations. 

That  in  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes  shall  each  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed  by  their  respective  execu- 
tives, to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  or  any  one 
making  appraisements  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
grading  and  appraising  the  lands  preparatory  to  allotment.  And  the  land  shall 
be  valued  in  the  appraisement  as  if  in  its  original  condition,  excluding  the  improve- 
ments thereon. 

That  the  appraisement  and  allotment  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  begin  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  surveys 
now  being  made  by  the  United  States  Government  will  admit. 

That  each  member  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  including  Choctaw 
freedmen,  shall,  where  it  is  possible,  have  the  right  to  take  his  allotment  on  land 
the  improvements  on  which  belong  to  him,  and  such  improvements  shall  not  be 
estimated  in  the  value  of  his  allotment.  In  the  case  of  minor  children,  allotments 
shall  be  selected  for  them  by  their  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  the  administrator 
having  charge  of  their  estate,  preference  being  given  in  the  order  named,  and 
shall  not  be  sold  during  his  minority.  Allotments  shall  be  selected  for  prisoners, 
convicts,  and  incompetents  by  some  suitable  person  akin  to  them,  and  due  care 
taken  that  all  persons  entitled  thereto  have  allotments  made  to  them. 

All  the  lands  allotted  shall  be  nontaxable  while  the  title  remains  in  the  original 
allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  years  from  date  of  patent;  and  each  allottee 
shall  select  from  his  allotment  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  which 
he  shall  have  a  separate  patent,  and  which  shall  be  inalienable  for  twentv-one 
years  from  date  of  patent.  This  provision  shall  also  apply  to  the  Choctaw  freed- 
men to  the  extent  of  his  allotment.  Selections  for  homesteads  for  minors  to  be 
made  as  provided  herein  in  case  of  allotments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  said  members  shall  be  alienable  for  a  price  to  be  actually  paid,  and  to 
include  no  former  indebtedness  or  obligation — one-fourth  of  said  remainder  in 
one-year,  one-fourth  in  three  years,  and  the  balance  of  said  alienable  lands  in  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 

That  all  contracts  looking  to  the  sale  or  incumbrance  in  any  way  of  the  land  of 
an  allottee,  except  the  sales  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  null  and  void.  No 
allottee  shall  lease  his  allotment,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years,  and  then  without  the  privilege  of  renewal.  Every  lease  which  is  not 
evidenced  by  a  writing,  setting  out  specifically  the  terms  thereof,  or  which  is  not 
recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  is  located,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  its  execution,  shall  be 
void,  and  the  purchaser  or  lessee  shall  acquire  no  rights  whatever  by  an  entry  or 
holding  thereunder.  And  no  such  lease  nor  any  sale  shall  be  valid  as  against  the 
allottee  unless  providing  to  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  lands  sold  or 
leased. 

That  all  controversies  arising  between  the  members  of  said  tribes  as  to  their 
right  to  have  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  shall  be  settled  by  the  commission 
making  the  allotments. 

That  the  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  possession  of  his  allotment  and 
remove  all  persons  therefrom  objectionable  to  the  allottee. 

That  the  United  States  shall  survey  and  definitely  mark  and  locate  the  ninety- 
eighth  (98th)  meridian  of  west  longitude  between  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  before 
allotment  of  the  lands*  herein  provided  for  shall  begin. 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of  said  allotments,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  shall 
jointly  execute,  under  their  hands  and  the  seals  of  their  respective  nations,  and 
deliver  to  each  of  said  allottees,  patents  conveying  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  and  to  the  land  which  shall  have  been 
allotted  to  him  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement,  excepting 
all  coal  and  asphalt  in  or  under  said  land.  Said  patents  shall  be  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  embrace  the  land  allotted  to 
such  patentee  and  no  other  land.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  shall  annex  to  such  patent  his  official  certificate  that  it  is  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement;  that  it  embraces  the  land  allotted  to 
such  patentee,  and  no  other  land,  and  that  he  approves  said  patent;  and  said  cer- 
tificate shall  be  operative  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  land  conveyed  by  said  patents,  and  as  a  guaranty  of 
the  United  States  of  title  to  and  possession  of  the  land  so  conveyed,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  his  patents  by  such  allottee  shall  be  operative  as  an  assent  on  his  part  to 
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the  allotment  and  conveyance  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  as  a  relinquishment  of  all 
his  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  any  and  all  parts  thereof,  except  the  land 
embraced  in  said  patents,  except  also  his  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  all  lands,  coal 
and  asphalt  herein  excepted  from  allotment. 

That  the  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  proper  records  of  land  titles  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

The  rights  of  way  for  railroads  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
to  be  surveyed  and  set  apart  and  platted  to  conform  to  the  respective  acts  of 
Congress  granting  the  same  in  cases  where  said  rights  of  way  are  defined  by  such 
acts  of  Congress,  but  in  cases  where  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not  define  the  same, 
then  Congress  is  memoralized  to  definitely  fix  the  widths  of  said  rights  of  way  for 
station  grounds  and  between  stations,  so  that  railroads  now  constructed  through 
said  nations  shall  have,  as  near  as  possible,  uniform  rights  of  way;  and  Congress 
is  also  requested  to  fix  uniform  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  all  railroads  through 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  branch  railroads  now  constructed  and  not 
built  according  to  acts  of  Congress  to  pay  the  same  rates  for  rights  of  way  and 
station  grounds  as  main  lines. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  commission  for  each  of  the 
two  nations.  Each  commission  shall  consist  of  one  member,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  tribe  for  which  said  commission  is  to  act,  who  shall  not  be 
interested  in  town  property  other  than  his  home,  and  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  be  designated  by  the  chairman  thereof.  Each 
of  said  commissions  shall  lay  out  town  sites,  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to 
their  present  limits,  where  towns  are  now  located  in  the  nation  for  which  said 
commission  is  appointed.  Said  commission  shall  have  prepared  correct  and  proper 
plats  of  each  town,  and  file  one  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and  one  with  the  principal 
chief  or  governor  of  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and  one  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same  shall  take  effect. 
When  said  towns  are  so  laid  out,  each  lot,  on  which  permanent,  substantial  and 
valuable  improvements,  other  than  fences,  tillage  and  temporary  houses,  have  been 
made,  shall  be  valued  by  the  commission  provided  for  the  nation  in  which  the 
town  is  located  at  the  price  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  same  would  bring  in  the  market 
at  the  time  the  valuation  is  made,  but  not  to  include  in  such  value  the  improve- 
ments thereon.  The  owner  of  the  improvements  on  each  lot  shall  have  the  right 
to  buy  the  same  at  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  said  market  value  within 
sixty  days  from  date  of  notice  served  on  him  that  such  lot  is  for  sale,  and  if  he 
purchases  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  from  his  purchase,  pay  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  balance  in 
three  equal  annual  installments,  and  when  the  entire  sum  is  paid  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  the  same.  In  case  the  two  members  of  the  Commission  fail  to  agree 
as  to  the  market  value  of  any  lot,  they  shall  select  a  third  person,  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  town  lots,  who  shall  act  with  them  to  determine  said  value. 

If  such  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  fails  within  sixty  days  to  purchase 
and  make  the  first  payment  on  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements  thereon, 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of  the 
aforesaid  Commission,  and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of 
the  improvements  the,  price  for  which  said  lot  shall  be  sold  less  sixty-two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  said  appraised  value  of  the  lot,  and  shall  pay  the  sixty-two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  said  appraised  value  into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  four  instal- 
ments as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
any  bid  on  such  lot  which  they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  lots,  not  so  appraised,  shall  be  sold  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction  (after 
proper  advertisement)  by  the  Commission  for  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is 
located,  as  may  seem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  nations  and  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  each  town,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments  as  herein- 
before provided  for  improved  lots.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
any  bid  for  such  lots  which  they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  the  payments  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  A  failure  of  sixty  days 
to  make  any  one  payment  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made  and  all  rights 
under  the  contract:  Provided,  That  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  shall  have  the  option 
of  paying  the  entire  price  of  the  lot  before  the  same  is  due. 

No  tax  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  government  against  any  town  lot  unsold 
by  the  commission,  and  no  tax  levied  against  a  lot  sold,  as  herein  provided,  shall 
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constitute  a  lien  on  same  till  the  purchase  price  thereof  has  been  fully  paid  to  the 
nation. 

The  money  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  all  town  lots, 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes 
(freedmen  excepted) ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  funds  so  accumulated  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  out  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted), 
each  member  of  the  two  tribes  to  receive  an  equal  portion  thereof. 

That  no  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  any  town  which  interferes  with  the 
enforcement  of  or  is  in  conflict  with  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  constitutions  or 
laws,  or  those  of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  in  such  towns  shall  be  subject 
to  said  laws;  and  the  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or 
giving  away,  of  liquors  and  intoxicants  of  any  kind  or  quality. 

That  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  locate,  within  a  suitable  distance 
from  each  town  site,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery;  and  when 
any  town  has  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  be  part  of  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  town  lots,  ten  dollars  per  acre  therefor,  such  town  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  the  same  as  herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees,  and  shall  dispose 
of  same  at  reasonable  prices  in  suitable  lots  for  burial  purposes;  the  proceeds 
derived  from  such  sales  to  be  applied  by  the  town  government  to  the  proper 
improvement  and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

That  no  charge  or  claim  shall  be  made  against  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes 
by  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  platting  the  lands  and 
town  sites,  or  for  grading,  appraising,  and  allotting  the  lands,  or  for  appraising 
and  disposing  of  the  town  lots  as  herein  provided. 

That  the  lands  adjacent  to  Fort  Smith  and  lands  for  court-houses,  jails,  and 
other  public  purposes,  excepted  from  allotment,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  provided  for  town  lots  herein,  but  not  till 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  councils  shall  direct  such  disposition  to  be  made 
thereof;  and  said  land  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  for  police  purposes. 

There  shall  be  set  apart  and  exempted  from  appraisement  and  sale,  in  the  towns, 
lots  upon  which  churches  and  parsonages  are  now  built  and  occupied,  not  to 
exceed  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep  for  each  church  or  parsonage: 
Provided,  That  such  lots  shall  only  be  used  for  churches  and  parsonages,  and 
when  they  cease  to  be  used  shall  revert  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  to  be  disposed 
of  as  other  town  lots:  Provided  furtJier,  That  these  lots  may  be  sold  by  the 
churches  for  which  they  are  set  apart  if  the  purchase  money  therefor  is  invested 
in  other  lot  or  lots  in  the  same  town,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the 
same  conditions  and  limitations. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted) ,  so  that  each  and  every 
member  shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole;  and  no  patent 
provided  for  in  this  agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenues  from 
coal  and  asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.  Such  coal  and 
asphalt  mines  as  are  now  in  operation,  and  all  others  which  may  hereafter  be 
leased  and  operated,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  two  trustees, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw 
by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  four  years,  and  one  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  whose 
term  shall  be  for  two  years;  after  which  the  term  of  appointees  shall  be  four  years. 
They  shall  each  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  under  such 
rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  salaries  shall 
be  fixed  ana  paid  by  their  respective  nations. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  to  be 
hereafter  developed,  shall  be  operated,  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  contracts  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt,  with  any  person  or  corporation  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  the  same  when  they 
expire. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
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such  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
void,  but  such  persons  or  corporations  shall  have  prior  right  to  lease  the  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein  by  application  to  the  trustees  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which 
shall  be  in  a  square  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  roy- 
alty on  coal  shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  on  all  coal  mined, 
payable  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  mined. 
Royalty  on  asphalt  shall  be  sisty  cents  per  ton  on  .  .  .  asphalt,  payable  same  as 
coal:  Provided,  That  the  legislatures  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may 
reduce  such  royalties  when  they  deem  it  for  their  best  interests  to  do  so.  No 
royalties  shall  be  paid  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  herein  provided. 

Lessees  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years;  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  in  advance,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  succeeding  year  thereafter.  All  such  payments  shall  be  treated  as  advanced 
royalty  on  the  mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credit  as 
royalty  when  each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in 
excess  of  such  guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments;  and  all  persons  having  coal 
leases  must  pay  said  annual  advanced  payments  on  each  claim  whether  developed 
or  undeveloped:  Provided,  however,  That  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay  such  advanced  annual  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same 
becomes  due  and  payable  on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall 
become  null  and  void,  and  the  royalties  paid  in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become 
and  be  the  money  and  property  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

In  surface,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators,  shall  be  included 
such  lots  in  towns  as  are  occupied  by  lessees'  houses — either  occupied  by  said  les- 
lees'  employees  or  as  offices  or  warehouses:  Provided,  however,  That  in  those  town 
sites  designated  and  laid  out  under  the  provision  of  this  agreement,  where  coal 
leases  are  now  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  shall  be  reserved  from 
appraisement  and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in 
mining,  and  only  while  they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sufficient 
amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by  the  town-site  board  of  appraisers,  to  furnish 
homes  for  the  men  actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said 
mines,  and  a  sufficient  amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  pur- 
poses: And  provided  further \  That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said 
mines,  then  and  in  that  event  the  lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  coal  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

That  whenever  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  shall  be 
required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of.  schools,  then  the  funds  arising  from 
such  royalties  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  equal  benefit  of  their  members  (freedmen 
excepted)  in  such  manner  as  the  tribes  may  direct. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  courts  now  existing,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
controversies  growing  out  of  the  title,  ownership,  occupation,  possession,  or  use  of 
real  estate,  coal  and  asphalt  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  and  of  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
embracery,  hereafter  committed  in  the  territory  of  said  tribes,  without  reference 
to  race  or  citizenship  of  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  such  crime;  and  any 
citizen  or  officer  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  charged  with  such  crime 
shall  be  tried,  and,  if  convicted,  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer  of 
the  United  States. 

And  sections  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four, 
inclusive,  entitled  "Embezzlement,"  and  sections  seventeen  hundred  and  eleven  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  inclusive,  entitled  * 'Bribery  and  embracery,"  of 
Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Arkansas,  are  hereby  extendecLover  and  put  in 
force  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  the  word  "officer,"  where  the 
same  appears  in  said  laws,  shall  include  all  officers  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw governments;  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  1, 1889,  limiting  jurors  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  not  to  apply  to  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  held 
within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  all  members  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  competent  jurors  in 
said  courts:  Provided,  That  whenever  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw 
nation  is  indicted  for  homicide,  he  may,  within  thirty  days  after-such  indictment 
and  his  arrest  thereon,  and  before  the  same  is  reached  for  trial,  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  he  is  indicted  his  affidavit  that  he  can  not  get  a  fair  trial  in 
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said  court,  and  it  thereupon  phall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said  court  to  order  a 
change  of  venue  in  such  case  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  at  Paris,  Texas,  always  selecting  the  court 
that,  in  his  judgment,  is  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  place  where  the  crime 
charged  in  the  indictment  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  which  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case ;  and  in  all  said  civil  suits  said  courts  shall  have 
full  equity  powers;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  said  court,  at  any  stage  in  the 
hearing  of  any  case,  that  the  tribe  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  subject-matter 
in  the  controversy,  it  shall  have  power  to  summon  in  said  tribe  and  make  the  same 
a  party  to  the  suit,  and  proceed  therein  in  all  respects  as  if  such  tribe  were  an 
original  party  thereto ;  but  in  no  case  shall  suit  be  instituted  against  the  tribal 
government  without  its  consent. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  either 
the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes,  in  any  manner  affecting  the  land  of  the  tribe, 
or  of  the  individuals  after  allotment,  or  the  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  tribe 
or  citizens  thereof  (except  appropriations  for  the  regular  ana  necessary  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  respective  tribes),  or  the  rights  of  any  person  to  employ 
any  kind  of  labor,  or  the  rights  of  any  persons  who  have  taken  or  may  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  such  acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutions 
passed  by  the  council  of  either  of  said  tribes  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor 
thereof,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  national  secretary  of  said  tribe  to  forward 
them  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  duly  certified  and  sealed,  who  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  their  reception,  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  Said 
acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutions,  when  so  approved,  shall  be  published  in  at  least 
two  newspapers  having  a  bona  fide  circulation  in  the  tribe  to  be  affected  thereby, 
and  when  disapproved  shall  be  returned  to  the  tribe  enacting  the  same. 

It  is  further  agjreed,  in  view  of  the  modifications  of  legislative  authority  and 
judicial  jurisdiction  herein  provided,  and  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the 
tribal  government  so  modified,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
agreement,  that  the  same  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  eight  years  from  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  This  stipulation  is  made  in 
the  belief  that  the  tribal  governments,  so  modified,  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that 
there  will  be  no  need  or  desire  for  further  change  till  tne  lands  now  occupied  by 
the  five  civilized  tribes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  prepared  for  admission 
as  a  State  to  the  Union.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  in  any 
respect  an  abdication  by  Congress  of  power  at  any  time  to  make  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  said  tribes. 

That  all  per  capita  payments  hereafter  made  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  be  paid  directly  to  each  individual  member  by  a  bonded 
officer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  strict  account  for  such  disbursements  to  said 
Secretary. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  claims  of  any  kind  which  either  the  United  States 
may  have  upon  the  Choctaw  Nation  or  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  the  Choctaw 
Nation  or  the  Chickasaw  Nation  may  have  upon  the  United  States,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  board  of  arbitrators  for  final  deter- 
mination, and  without  any  unnecessary  delay  to  make  the  award  and  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  whatever  sum  shall  be  by  them  awarded,  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  operative  or  effective,  but  shall  remain  in 
abeyance  until  said  claims  have  been  finally  determined  and  settled. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  invested,  in  lieu  of  investment,  treaty 
funds,  or  otherwise,  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes,  shall  be  capitalized  within  one  year  after  the  tribal  governments 
shall  cease,  so  far  as  the  same  may  legally  be  done,  and  be  appropriated  and  paid, 
by  some  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Choctaws 
and.Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted)  per  capita,  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  improv- 
ing their  homes  and  lands. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  when  their  tribal  gov- 
ernments cease,  shall  become  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaw  orphan  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
yet  unsold,  shall  be  taken  by  the  United  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
($1.25)  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  orphan  fund 
in  the  Treasury  ef  the  United  States;  the  number  of  acres  to  be  determined  by 
the  General  Land  Office. 

This  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  when  ratified  by  Congress, 
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and  on  each  tribe  or  nation,  party  hereto,  when  ratified  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  that  tribe  or  nation,  according  to  their  respective  laws  on  the  subject. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names  at 
Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  this  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

Green  McCurtain, 

Principal  Chief. 

J.  S.  Standley, 
W.  B.  Ainsworth, 
Ben  Hampton, 
Wesley  Anderson, 
Amos  Henry, 
D.  C.  Garland, 

Choctaw  Commission, 

B.  M.  Harris, 

Governor. 
Isaac  O.  Lewis, 
Holmes  Colbert,  * 

Bobt.  L.  Murray, 
William  Perry, 
B.  L.  Boyd, 

Chickasaw  Commission 

Frank  C.  Armstrong, 

Acting  Cliairman. 

Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
Thomas  B.  Cabaniss, 
Alexander  B.  Montgomery, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

H.  M.  Jacoway,  Jr., 

Se&y  Five  Tribes  Commission. 


TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 


The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and 
trnst  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31 .  1897. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  B  show  in  detail  the  stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  custodian),  showing  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  and  tJie  date  of  the  treaty 
or  law  under  which  the  investment  was  made. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund. 
Cherokee  school  fund... 

Cherokee  orphan  fund.. 
Total 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Dec.  29,1836 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Dec.  29, 1835 

do 

Feb.  14,1873 


Statutes  at 

Large. 

Vol. 

Page. 

7 

478 

7 

195 

7 

498 

7 

478 

17 

462 

Amount  of 
stock. 


$126,922.46 

j-     51,854.28 

j-     22,223.26 


201,000.00 


Annual 
interest. 


$7,615.34 
3,111.26 

1,333.40 


13,842.97 


Note.— The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  stock  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
on  account  of  the  maturity  of  $29,716.10  United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division. 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  tlie  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  are  invested  and  now  on  hand  and  the  annual  interest  on  the 
same. 


Stocks. 

CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHEROKEE  SCHOOL.  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHEROKEE  ORPHAN  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

416 


Per 
cent. 


6 


6 


6 


Original 
amount. 


$156,638.56 


51,854.28 


Amount 
on  hand. 


$126,922.46 


51,854.28 


22,283.26 


Annual 
interest. 


$7,615.34 


3,111.26 


1,833.40 
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United  States  iwrao  to  Union  Fnciflc  Railroad,  Eastern  Division  . . 


D. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


P.ittawatomies  mill  fund 

Pn  j-allnp  1  per  cent  Bchoiil  fond    . . . 

Hound  Valley  general  fond 

Sao  an  J  Foi  of  the  Mississippi { 

Bftc  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  f  and 
Bac  and  Foi  of  the  Mississippi  In 

Oklahoma  fund 

~       and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  In 


*  (ToBBWanda  Band)  fund. 


■  ■  t      I.  !<■■.«■ 


2\ 

76 

T 

658 
Ml 

1 

70 

8,  BOO.  00 

li,  i 508.  ai 

4,  tOO.  93 

300,000.00 

15,000.00 

oAnnnal  report,  MBS.  page  T«. 
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D. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment — 

Continued. 


Tribe  and  fond. 


Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 

Siletz  general  fund 

Sioux  fund  a 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  f and 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund  . . 

Tonkawafund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Ute  6  per  cent  fund 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute  fund. 

Winnebagoes 

Yankton  Sioux  fund 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions; or 
treaties. 


:{ 


Amount  of  4  and  5  per  cent 
funds,  as  above  stated,  held 
bv  the  Government  in  lieu 

of  investment 

Amount  of  annual  interest 


July  3,1882 
Aug.  15, 1894 
Mar.  2,1889 
Apr.  1,1880 
Feb.  6,1871 
Mar.  3,1893 
Apr.  1,1880 

do 

Apr.  29, 1874 
June  15, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Nov.  1,1837 
July  15, 1870 
Aug,  15, 1894 


Statutes  at  large. 


VoL 


22 
28 
26 
21 
16 
27 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
7 
16 
28 


Page. 


149 

324 

895 

70 

405 

643 

70 

70 

41 

204 

70 

546 

355 

319 


DOC* 


2 
2 

17 


11 


2 
5 


4 
3 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


185,558.61 

116,200.00 

3,000,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

75,988.60 

25,725.00 

36,740.27 

159,164.90 

600,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

3,340.00 

804,909.17 

78,340.41 

480,000.00 


32,930,183.78 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  5  per 

cent. 


14,277.93 

5,810.00 

150,000.00 

75,000.00 
3,799.43 
1,286.25 
1,837.01 
7,958.24 

25.000.00 

50,000.00 
167.00 

40,245.45 
3,917.00 

24,000.00 


1,631,971.16 


a  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  13,  first  session  Fifty-second  Congress. 

The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lien  of  investment  are  accounted 
for  as  follows: 

These  funds  have  been  decreased  by- 
Payment  to  Crows  out  of  Crow  fund $11,841.77 

Payment  to  Kickapoos,  treaty  fund 675.66 

Payment  to  Kickapoos,  general  fund 464.19 

Payment  to  Kickapoos,  from  per  cent  fund 53.39 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  out  of  their  fund 300,000.00 

Payment  to  Pawnees  out  of  their  fund 22,418.35 

Payment  out  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund  for  irrigation,  etc 32,790.15 

Payment  to  Siletz  Indians  out  of  their  fund 1,200.00 

Payment  to  Yankton  Sioux  out  of  their  fund 20,000.00 

Total 389,448.61 

The  funds  have  been  increased  by— 

The  addition  of  the  proceeds  of  matured  Union  Pacific  6's  to  Cherokee  national  fund.  29, 716. 10 

The  sale  of  Cherokee  school  lands 400.71 

Tnesaleof  Kansas  Indian  lands 142.50 

The  sale  of  Menominee  logs 89,846.61 

The  sale  of  Omaha  lands 2,895.66 

The  sale  of  Osage  lands 2,237.64 

The  sale  of  Otoe  and Missouria  lands 20,220.76 

The  sale  of  Puyallup  (school)  lands 4,972.13 

Total 160,432.01 

E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  of  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund 

1156,688.66 
126,922.46 

61,864.28 
51,864.28 

22,228.26 
22,228.26 

July  1, 1896,  to  January  1, 1897 

$4,699.16 

January  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1897 

3,807.07 

July  1, 1896,  to  January  1, 1897 

8,606.83 

Cherokee  schoo1  fund 

1,565.63 

January  1, 1897,  to  July  li  1897.. 

1,555.63 

. 

Julv  1,1898,  to  January  1, 1897 

8,111.26 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

666.70 

January  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1897 

666.70 

1,888.40 

TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1, 1806,  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 


Appropriations. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  reser- 
vations in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Kansas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amis  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Omahas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Osages,  proceeds  of 
trust  lands. 

Proceeds  of  Klamath 
River  Reservation. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Pottawatomles,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Winnebagoes,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mis- 
souri, proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Shawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Otoes  and  Missourias, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Pawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
UmatiDas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Total 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12  Stat.,  819,  act  Mar. 
3,1863. 

Article  4,  treaty  of 
Oct.  6, 1859,1*  Stat., 
1112. 

Act  of  Mar. 3, 1872.... 


Acts  of  July  31, 1872, 
and  Aug.  7, 1882. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29,  1866,  2  sec.,  act 

July  15, 1870. 
Act  of  June  17, 1892, 

27Stats.,52-3. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1873, 

and  June  23, 1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27, 1867, 

15  Stat.,  582. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859, 


reaty  u 
.2,1863. 


act  Feb 


Treaty  Mar.  6. 1871, 
12  Stat..  1171,  act 
Aug.  15, 1876. 

Acts  of  Apr.  7, 1869, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  15, 1876. . . 


Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876. 


Act  of  Aug.  5,  1882, 


Aug.  J 
22  Stat.,  2W,  298. 

ruly  21 
22  Stat.,  177. 


Act  of  July  28, 1882, 


On  hand 

November 

1,1898. 


110,110.17 

26,415.85 

77.04 

* 

847,681.98 

8,260,278.63 

8,085.39 

1,889.24 

28,715.03 

19,399.61 

28.68 

299.60 

650,578.66 

422,418.35 

195,905.17 

12,790.13 


9,974,623.33 


Amount 

received 

during 

year. 


$285.00 


142.50 


2,895.56 


2,287.64 


1,208.53 


20,220.76 


26,984.99 


Disbursed 

during 
the  year. 


$300.00 


1,105.00 


22.418.85 


68.89 


23,876.74 


On  hand 

November 

1,1897. 


$10,395.17 

26,558.35 

77.04 

350,577.54 

8,262,516.27 

9,238.92 

1,689.24 

28,715.03 

18,294.61 

28.68 

299.60 

670,799.42 

400,000.00 

195,905.17 

12,736.74 


9,977,731.58 


INDIAN  SCHOOL  SITES. 


BLUE  CANYON  SCHOOL,  ARIZONA. 

April  15, 1895,  Capt.  Constant  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  a<?ent  Navajo  Agency, 
forwarded  an  offer,  dated  February  12, 1895,  made  through  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keam, 
proposing  a  sale  to  the  Government  of  a  stone  building  at  Blue  Canyon,  on  the 
Moenkopi  wash,  25  miles  east  of  and  above  Tuba  and  80  miles  north  or  Winslow, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  12  miles  east  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  owner,  Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Williams,  had  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  there  and  erected  his  buildings  before  the  land  was  reserved 
by  Executive  order,  December  16,1882,  for  Moqui  Indian  purposes. 

Mr.  Keam  reported  that  there  was  a  coal  mine  2  miles  above  this  property,  where 
an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  could  be  obtained,  a  garden  and  a  large  spring  of 
water  at  the  house,  and  a  running  creek  200  yards  from  it;  that  $10,000  in  money 
and  labor  had  been  expended  on  the  building  and  improvements,  but  that  the  whole 
would  be  sold  for  $2,500. 

July  1, 1895,  the  acting  agent  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  boarding 
school  at  this  point,  as  being  the  best  site  in  that  part  of  the  country,  with  build- 
ing stone  and  limestone  at  hand,  coal  within  3  miles,  good  arable  land  in  the  bot- 
tom easy  of  irrigation  from  the  streams  of  the  Moenkopi  wash,  and  a  fine  spring 
at  the  house.  Reams  Canyon,  the  nearest  school,  was  60  miles  distant.  October 
18, 1896,  he  reported  the  buildings  as  well  worth  the  $2,000  to  which  the  owner 
had  reduced  his  price,  $500  being  estimated  as  needed  for  repairs. 

December  23, 1896,  he  forwarded  for  approval  a  deed,  dated  November  28, 1896, 
from  Jonathan  P.  Williams,  conveying  said  property,  known  as  "  Williams 
trading  post,"  in  Blue  Canyon,  county  of  Coconino,  Ariz.,  for  the  sum  of  $2,000, 
and  the  same  was  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval.  It  was  returned 
February  5, 1897,  with  request  for  further  evidence  as  to  liens  or  other  incum- 
brances on  the  property  and  because  the  form  of  acknowledgment  of  the  deed  was 
not  in  accordance  with  section  2583  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Arizona. 

March  1 ,  1897,  Agent  Williams  returned  the  deed  with  acknowledgment  properly 
made  and  with  certificate  of  county  clerk  that  there  were  no  incumbrances  upon 
record  against  the  property. 

March  19, 1897,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  approved  the  deed,  granted 
authority  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  upon  the  formal  relinquishment 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  possession  or  all  the  buildings,  etc.,  named  in  the  deed. 

The  deed  was  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  recorder  of  deeds,  county  of  Coconino, 
Ariz. ,  April  7, 1897,  in  Book  4,  page  259,  and  is  recorded  in  this  office  in  Miscellane- 
ous Records,  Volume  IV,  page  177. 

GREENVILLE  SCHOOL,   CALIFORNIA. 

The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  having  previously  transferred  to  the 
Government  its  contract  school  at  Greenville,  Cal.,  offered  June  27, 1896,  to  sell  to 
the  Government  the  40  acres  owned  by  the  association,  with  the  school  buildings, 
improvements,  and  all  their  water  rights,  for  the  sum  of  $1,500. 

July  16  Supervisor  Moss  reported  his  inspection  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
and  placed  a  valuation  of  $1,200  thereon,  and  July  28,  1896,  the  association  by  its 
president,  Mrs.  A.  8.  Quinton,  accepted  the  offer  of  $1,200,  and  forwarded  a  deed 
and  abstract  of  title  to  the  land,  viz:  the  N.  $  of  lot  4  in  sec.  5,  and  the  N.  £  of  lot 
1,  in  sec.  6,  T.  26  N.,  R.  10  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California. 

September  29, 1896,  this  deed  and  abstract  of  title  were  returned  to  Mrs.  Quinton 
on  account  of  defects  therein,  and  on  December  23, 1896,  she  again  filed  a  deed  for  the 
land  with  other  papers  pertaining  thereto.  This  deed  and  papers  were  returned 
to  her  January  30, 1897,  because  the  abstract  of  title  showed  that  a  mortgage  was 
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executed  March  12, 1885,  by  Isaac  Hall  et  al. ,  to  Mrs.  Emma  Swan  to  secure  a  prom- 
issory note  for  $1,700,  payable  March  12, 1887,  but  did  not  show  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mortgage;  there  were  also  other  defects.  March  2, 1897,  a  new  deed,  dated 
February  15, 1897,  was  forwarded,  with  abstract  of  title  annexed,  showing  the 
satisfaction  of  the  $1,700  mortgage,  executed  February  10, 1897,  and  signed  by 
Emma  Bagwell,  but  without  any  evidence  showing  that  Emma  Bagwell  and  Emma 
Swan  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Before  the  papers  could  be  perfected  one  of  the  buildings  used  as  a  dormitory 
burned. 

April  12, 1897,  Mrs.  Quinton  forwarded  a  new  deed,  with  abstract,  etc.,  and  a 
certificate  showing  that  Emma  Swan  and  Emma  Bagwell  were  the  same  person. 
The  consideration  was  $600,  the  value  of  the  remaining  buildings  and  land. 

April  23, 1897,  the  Attorney-General  gave  the  opinion  that  this  deed,  conveying 
certain  property  in  Plumas  County,  Cal.,  known  as  the  Greenville  Indian  Indus- 
trial Boarding  School,  and  also  a  certain  water  right,  was  sufficient  to  pass  a 
valid  title  thereto,  but  that  an  unrecorded  deed  from  Sarah  Ament  to  the  trustees, 
etc.,  dated  July  22,  1896,  should  be  put  on  record. 

May  12, 1897,  Supt.  Edward  N.  Ament  returned  the  deeds  duly  recorded  and 
abstract  brought  up  to  date.  The  former  deed  was  recorded  in  recorder's  office. 
Plumas  County,  Cal.,  in  volume  24  of  deeds,  page  224,  and  deed  to  United  States 
in  volume  24  of  deeds,  page  226,  and  recorded  in  the  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous 
Record,  Volume  IV,  page  179. 

TAMA  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  IOWA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29.  Stat  L.,  p.  345),  there  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  the  sum  of  $35,000  "for  the  erection  and  completion  of 
suitable  school  buildings,  including  the  necessary  furniture  of  all  kinds  for  the 
same,  for  an  industrial  boarding  school  at  or  near  the  reservation  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  for  the 
same." 

July  31, 1896,  United  States  Indian  Agent  Horace  Bebok  reported  that  he  had 
carefully  examined  all  the  tracts  that  were  for  sale  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  Sac  and  Fox  lands  that  were  suitable  for  school  purposes,  and  recommended 
the  purchare  from  the  heirs  of  D.  D.  Appelgate  of  70  acres  directly  west  of  the 
incorporated  town  of  Toledo,  in  Tama  Comity,  Iowa,  at  $75  per  acre.  This  selec- 
tion of  land  was  concurred  in  by  Inspecter  C.  C.  Duncan. 

August  20  the  Secretary  granted  authority  for  the  purchase,  and  October  10, 
1896,  Agent  Bebok  submitted  a  deed,  dated  September  10, 1896,  from  the  heirs  of 
David  D.  Appelgate,  conveying  to  the  United  States,  for  $5,250,  the  east  70  acres 
of  the  S.  £  of  the  SE.  ±  of  sec.  16,  T.  83  N.,  R.  15  W.,  with  abstract  of  title,  together 
with  the  certificates  called  for  as  to  taxes,  judgments,  mortgages,  or  other  liens  on 
said  land.  The  deed  was  declared  by  the  Attorney-General,  November  28, 1896,  to 
pass  a  valid  title. 

Before  steps  were  finally  taken  to  pay  over  the  consideration  money,  Senator 
Gear,  of  Iowa,  filed,  December  4, 1896,  sundry  petitions,  with  a  map  of  a  tract 
known  as  the  Gallagher  property  and  his  own  protest  against  the  purchase  of  the 
Appelgate  property  in  preference  to  the  Gallagher  property,  on  the  ground  that 
the  former  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  Tama  nor  to  the  Indians. 

December  8, 1896,  the  Indian  Office  reporting  to  the  Secretary  on  the  merits  of  the 
tract  selected  stated  that  the  proposed  buildings  would  be  erected  at  a  point  1 
mile  west  and  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  proposed  business  street  of  Toledo 
and  5  miles  by  the  usually  traveled  highway  from  the  Indian  village;  that  the 
land  rises  from  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  known  as  Deer  Creek,  which  flows 
through  a  portion  of  the  east  end  and  supplies  the  pasturage  with  living  water, 
in  a  gradual  slope  to  an  elevation  of  probably  50  feet  to  the  northwest  corner, 
which  is  skirted  with  a  natural  grove  of  6  acres. 

Inspector  James  McLaughlin  was  directed  to  examine  both  properties,  and  he 
reported  December  31, 1896,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Appelgate  tract  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Tama  and  to  the  Gallagher  tract  by  the  people  of  Toledo  was  largely  due 
to  a  local  strife  of  the  two  towns  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  to  agree 
upon  a  site  for  the  Indian  school;  that  the  Indians  expressed  no  preference,  and 
as  the  Appelgate  tract  met  the  requirements  of  the  service,  he  recommended  that 
that  site  be  approved  and  the  purchase  consummated. 

February  15, 1897,  authority  was  granted  for  concluding  the  purchase  of  the 
Appelgate  site  and  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  deed  was  recorded  February  22,  1897,  by  the  recorder  for  Tama  County, 
Iowa,  in  Book  118,  page  139.  It  is  recorded  in  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous 
Record  Book,  Volume  IV,  page  171. 
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MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL,  MICHIGAN. 

Indian  Office  report  for  1892,  page  882,  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  securing 
of  a  site  for  the  Indian  school  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2, 1893  (27  Stat.  L. ,  p.  637) ,  Con- 
gress appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of  120  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  school.  August  10, 1893,  3.  W.  Hopkins,  as  one  of  the  citizens'  committee 
which  aided  the  Government  in  the  establishment  and  location  of  the  school, 
reported  that  at  the  time  the  200  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for  the  school  it 
was  intended  to  include  a  certain  tract  of  120  acres  adjoining,  but  that  the  appro- 
priation and  legislation  forbade  it.  Under  the  new  appropriation,  he  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  that  tract  with  the  buildings  thereon  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

August  23, 1893,  Special  Agent  James  A.  Cooper  was  directed  to  report  how  much 
more  land,  if  any,  the  school  needed  for  farming  purposes,  to  examine  the  various 
sites  offered,  and  to  select  the  most  available  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  He 
reported  that  unless  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  enlarge  the  school 
they  had  all  the  land  they  needed;  but  if  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  school 
facilities,  the  tract  suggested,  belonging  to  Mr.  David  H.  Maurer,  was  the  one  that 
should  be  purchased,  although  the  price  named  was  exorbitant, 

Mr.  Maurer  stated  that  ex-Superintendent  Riopel  had  obtained  from  him  in 
1891  an  option  on  this  120  acres  of  land,  and  that  he  had  surrendered  some  30  acres 
thereof  to  the  school  for  a  crop  of  hay  and  pease,  for  which  he  had  not  been 
remunerated;  also,  that  the  Government  teams  passed  over  his  land  to  reach  a 
portion  of  the  school  grounds  and  that  the  school  children  intruded  upon  it  very 
much  to  his  annoyance.  November  10  he  requested  that  his  offer  be  accepted  or 
rejected  within  the  next  thirty  days  and  thereby  close  the  option. 

November  29, 1893,  the  Indian  Office  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior the  purchase  of  this  120  acres,  as  the  indications  were  that  many  more  pupils 
could  be  cared  for  at  Mount  Pleasant  if  necessary  buildings  should  be  erected. 
December  29, 1896,  authority  was  granted  for  the  purchase  at  $9,500. 

January  8, 1894,  Mr.  Hopkins  forwarded  a  deed  of  that  date  from  David  H. 
Maurer  and  Abbie  C.  Maurer,  his  wife,  conveying  to  the  United  States  for  $9,500, 
the  SE.  i  of  sec.  9  (except  the  east  40  acres  of  the  E.  £  of  said  SE.  i  of  said  sec.  9) 
in  T.  14  N.,  R.  4  W.,  in  Isabella  County,  Mich.;  also  abstract  of  title  and  cer- 
tificates as  to  taxes.  January  15  he  furnished  a  certificate  of  the  county  clerk 
that  there  were  no  unsatisfied,  judgments,  liens,  etc.,  that  would  be  a  lien  on  the 
land. 

The  deed  was  declared  valid  by  the  Attorney-General  February  6, 1894.  It  is 
recorded  in  Liber  62,  page  300,  of  register's  office,  Isabella  County,  Mich.,  and  in 
the  Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Records,  Volume  III,  page  263. 

MORRIS  SCHOOL,  MINNESOTA. 

July  10, 1896,  Mother  Mary  Joseph  Lynch,  superintendent  of  a  contract  school 
for  Indians,  proposed  to  transfer  that  school  to  the  Government,  and  to  sell  to 
the  Government  the  land,  buildings,  furniture,  stock,  etc. 

Supervisor  Moss  visited  the  school  and  reported  August  15,  that  he  could  not 
recommend  purchase  of  the  property  as  a  business  investment  nor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  although  the  school  was  in  an  agricultural  district  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  Morris,  the  county  seat  for  Stevens  County,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  1,800,  and  two  railroads,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Water  was  not  good,  being  very  strongly  alkali,  and  fuel  was  scarce  and  high. 
Ten  acres  of  school  ground  he  valued  at  $30  per  acre,  exclusive  of  buildings,  and 
160  acres  (in  sec.  28,  T.  125,  R.  41)  3  miles  from  the  school  at  $1,200.  This  quarter 
section  although  fenced  and  with  120  acres  in  cultivation,  he  thought  should  not 
be  purchased  in  any  event,  since  it  was  cut  in  two  parts  by  the  railroad  and  was 
too  far  from  the  school. 

Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelby,  after  visiting  both  the  Clontarf  and  Morris  schools, 
reported,  September  8,  that  the  school  at  Morris  was  much  more  desirably  located 
than  at  Clontarf  and  that  the  buildings  though  not  all  that  could  be  desired  were 
in  good  state  of  preservation,  and  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  130  to  150  pupils. 
The  80  acres  upon  which  the  school  was  located  cost  the  sisters  $2,519,  bought 
from  the  State  on  credit  and  there  was  due  $867,  principal  and  interest.  The 
SW.  i  of  sec.  28,  T.  125,  R.  41,  cost  them  $1,400  on. which  there  was  due  $920. 
Both  tracts  bought  in  the  wild  state  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  entire  plant  had  been  purchased  and  constructed  largely  upon  credit,  cost 
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about  $18,000,  and  considering  the  wear  and  use  for  eight  years,  Special  Agent 
Shelby  valued  the  improvements  at  $12,000  and  the  real  estate  at  cost  price,  $3,919, 
a  total  valuation  of  $15,919.  For  the  entire  property,  including  the  personal 
property,  which  had  been  valued  by  Supervisor  Moss  at  $4,500,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  owners  would  take  $20,000. 

September  17  an  offer  of  $15,919  was  made  through  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions  for  the  land  and  improvements,  leaving  the  personal  property  for  later 
consideration.  October  28, 1896,  the  bureau  declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  that 
$3,919,  the  price  paid  for  wild  lands,  was  too  little  to  offer  for  the  same  tract  after 
it  had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  that  $18,000  would  be 
accepted  for  the  entire  property.  The  office  adhered  to  its  offer  of  $15,919,  which 
was  finally  accepted. 

March  20, 1897,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  advised  this  office  that 
as  Mother  Mary  Joseph  Lynch  could  not  obtain  a  warranty  deed  from  the  owner 
of  the  160  acres  offered  (for  which  she  held  a  contract  for  sale)  she  asked  that  that 
tract  and  its  valuation  of  $1,400  be  thrown  out  from  the  proposition;  to  which  the 
Indian  Office  assented. 

April  12, 1897,  authority  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  the  80-acre  tract  with 
buildings  and  improvements  at  $14,519,  and  of  the  personal  property  at  $3,757.95. 

A  deed  dated  March  29, 1897,  from  Edwin  J.  Jones  and  wife,  conveying  to  the 
United  States,  for  $14,519,  the  NE.  i  of  the  SW.  i,  the  SW.  ±  of  the  N  W.  ±  of  the 
SW.  h  the  NE.  l  of  the  N W.  i  of  the  SW.  i,  the  NW.  ±  of  the  SW.  ±  of  the  SW.  h 
the  SE.  1  of  the  NW.  i  of  the  SW.  ±  of  sec.  36,  T.  125,  R.  42,  containing  80  acres, 
with  improvements,  was  filed  for  approval. 

The  deed  was  approved  by  the  Attorney-General  May  11, 1897,  and  was  recorded 
May  19,  1897,  in  Book  S  of  deeds,  for  Stevens  County,  Minn.,  page  212,  and  in  the 
Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Records,  Volume  IV,  page  217. 

An  act  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  giving  consent  of  the  State  to  purchase  this 
school  land  was  approved  February  23, 1897. 

CLONTARF  SCHOOL,   MINNESOTA. 

July  2,  1896,  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  submitted  a  proposition  for  and  on  behalf  of  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland, 
archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  sale  to  the  Government  of  the  land,  buildings, 
stock,  and  implements  of  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School,  located  at  Clontarf ,  Swift 
County,  Minn. ,  for  the  sum  of  $27,000.  The  land,  640  acres  (160  under  cultivation) , 
was  represented  as  being  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered,  the  buildings  sub- 
stantially built  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  plant  admirably  fitted  for  Indian 
industrial  school  purposes. 

Supervisor  William  M.  Moss  reported  August  19  in  substance  as  follows:  The 
Clontarf  school  is  situated  1|  miles  from  the  railroad  station  of  Clontarf,  6  miles 
from  the  county  seat  (Benson),  on  sec.  9,  T.  122,  R.  40.  The  Great  Northern 
Railroad  passes  through  the  school  land,  with  a  150-foot  right  of  way.  Lying  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chippewa  River,  this  tract  has  a  light  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with 
white  Rand,  and  is  good  grass  land,  but  not  good  agricultural  land.  The  farm 
would  make  a  good  stock  and  dairy  farm,  but  a  very  poor  grain  farm,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  for  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  school.  Swift 
County  is  considered  as  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Minne- 
sota, and  C  ontarf  one  of  the  poorest  sections  of  the  county,  and  $7  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings,  is  all  the  land  is  worth.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water.  A 
well  can  be  driven  anywhere  12  to  15  feet  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  obtained. 
The  buildings  are  frame  and  need  paint,  and  are  all  in  poor  repair  except  the 
'  *  cottage, "  and  repairs  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  new  buildings.  Consequently 
he  reported  against  the  purchase  of  the  plant  at  any  price  for  an  Indian  school. 
The  following  was  his  valuation  of  the  property,  viz: 

640  acres  of  land,  at  $7  per  acre $4,480.00 

Main  school  building 2,500.00 

Cottage 1,500.00 

Barn  and  outbuildings 1,000.00 

9,480.00 
80  acres  additional  land 560.00 

Total 10.040.00 

Land,  buildings,  and  personal  property _ _ . .  13, 826. 85 
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September  8, 1806,  Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelby  made  the  valuation  of  this  prop- 
erty as  follows: 

640  acres  of  land $2,560 

Buildings 7,500 

Total 10,060 

Soon  after  the  school  at  Morris  was  also  offered  to  the  Government. 

December  31, 1896,  Inspector  J.  George  Wright  reported  that  while  the  school  at 
Clontarf  was  not  a  necessity  nor  desirable  in  many  respects,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  recommend  its  purchase,  if  the  funds  were  available,  and  he  would  also  recom- 
mend that  the  purchase  of  the  school  at  Morris  be  favorably  considered,  as  both 
schools  could  be  conducted  under  the  same  management.  In  his  opinion,  $5,000 
would  cover  all  necessary  expenditures  to  place  the  Clontarf  school  in  good  condi- 
tion, including  needed  new  furniture. 

January  25, 1897,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions  offered  to  the  Government  for 
$15,000  the  real  estate  belonging  to  that  school,  consisting  of  640  acres,  and  the 
school  buildings  thereon,  and  an  adjoining  tract  of  80  acres  on  the  north.  The 
Indian  Office  replied,  January  26.  that  it  did  not  feel  justified  in  expending  more 
than  the  amount  recommended  by  Special  Agent  Shelby  for  land  and  buildings, 
leaving  the  purchase  of  the  personal  property  to  be  determined  afterwards.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1897,  the  Catholic  Board  of  Missions  replied  that  Archbishop  Ireland 
desired  to  withdraw  the  offer  of  the  80-acre  tract  adjoining,  but  would  accept 
$10,060  for  the  640  acres  and  buildings. 

Authority  to  accept  this  offer  having  been  granted  by  the  Interior  Department, 
on  the  12th  of  March  E.  H.  Moulton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  forwarded  a  deed,  dated  March  10, 
1897,  from  the  "Clontarf  Industrial  School,  of  Clontarf,  Minn,"  by  John  Ireland, 
president,  and  John  P.  O'Connor,  secretary,  conveying  to  the  United  States,  for 
$10,060,  all  of  sec.  9,  T.  122,  B.  40  W.  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  Minnesota, 
containing  640  acres,  and  a  satisfaction  of  mortgage  dated  March  10, 1897,  recorded 
in  Book  G  of  mortgages,  page  505,  in  Swift  County,  Minn. 

March  23, 1897,  the  Attorney- General  decided  ^that  the  deed  of  the  "  Clontarf 
Industrial  School,"  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  was  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a  valid  title  to  the  granted  premises,  and  he  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  act  giving  consent  of  the  State,  approved  February  23, 1897. 

March  30, 1897,  the  deed,  dated  March  10, 1897,  was  duly  recorded  in  Book  B  of 
warrant  deeds,  page  611 ,  for  Swift  County,  Minn.  They  are  recorded  in  the  Indian 
Office  in  Miscellaneous  Records,  Volume  IV,  page  176. 

CARSON  SCHOOL,  NEVADA. 

An  account  of  the  acquiring  of  the  original  site  for  the  school  at  Carson,  Nev., 
is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1892,  page  883. 

A  tract  containing  38.66  acres,  owned  by  W.  D.  C.  Gibson,  former  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  entering  like  a  wedge  into  the  school  grounds,  was  needed  by 
the  school,  and  was  virtually  appropriated  by  it.  It  had  3  acres  which  could  be 
used  as  a  garden,  15  acres  of  bottom  land  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  the  balance 
would  serve  for  play  grounds  and  furnish  the  best  possible  site  for  a  boys' 
dormitory. 

November  16, 1896,  Eugene  Mead,  superintendent  of  the  Carson  Indian  School, 
forwarded  a  deed  for  this  tract,  dated  November  12, 1896,  from  W.  D.  C.  Gibson, 
conveying  to  the  United  States,  for  $154.64  in  gold  coin,  the  E.  i  of  lot  2  of  the 
NW.  i  sec.  5,  T.  14  N.,  B.  20  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian  in  Nevada.  Anew  deed 
for  this  tract,  dated  January  20, 1897,  from  W.  D.  C.  Gibson  and  Helen  M.,  his 
wife,  was  furnished  and  submitted  to  the  Attorney- General,  who  gave  an  opinion, 
dated  April  24, 1897,  that  it  conveyed  a  valid  title  to  the  land.  Payment  was  made 
for  said  land  from  appropriation  "  Indian  school  buildings,  1897."  The  deed  is 
recorded  in  recorder  of  deeds  office,  Douglas  County,  Nev.,  May  13, 1897,  in  Book 
K,  page  314,  and  in  the  Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book,  Volume  IV, 
page  182. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7,  1897  [30  Stat.,  p. 87],  nrovided  $6,375 
with  which  to  reimburse  Ormsby  County,  Nev.,  for  the  cost  to  it  of  the  land, 
buildings,  etc.,  which  the  county  originally  donated  to  the  Government  on  con- 
dition that  an  Indian  school  should  be  established  there. 
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CHEROKEE  SCHOOL,  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1884,  N.  J.  Smith,  then  principal  chief  of  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina,  conveyed  to  the  United  States  for 
Indian  industrial  school  purposes,  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  contain- 
ing 1.7  acres,  more  or  less: 

Beginning  at  the  NW.  corner  of  town  lot  number  (2)  two,  being  a  portion  of  lot  No.  33  in 
Temple's  survey  in  Cherokee,  Yellow  Hill  Township,  Qualla  boundary,  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  extending  N.  58°  30'  W.,  16  p.,  to  the  street  adjoining  town  lot  number  6,  owned  by  N.  J. 
Smith,  thence  N.  31°  30'  E.,  17  p.,  to  the  land  farmed  by  Clay,  alias  John  Lossy,  thence  S.  68°  W  E., 
16 p.,  thence  S.  31°  3C  W.,  17  p.,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  is  recorded  in  the  Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Indian  Deeds,  Volume 
VII,  page  18. 

March  21, 1885,  N.  J.  Smith  also  conveyed  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  pur- 
pose an  adjoining  tract,  containing  .85  acres,  more  or  less,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  NW.  corner  of  town  lot  number  one,  being  a  portion  of  lot  number  thirty- 
three,  in  Temple's  survey,  in  Cherokee,  Yellow  Hill  Township,  Qualla  boundary,  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  extending  N.  58°  31'  W.,  8  p..  to  the  corner  of  the  lot  owned  by  the  United  States  of 
America;  thence  N.  31°  30'  E.,  17  p. ,  along  the  line  of  lot  owned  by  said  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  land  farmed  by  Clay  alias  John  Lossy;  thence  S.  68°  &y  E.,  8  p.,  thence  S.  31°  30'  W.,  17 p., 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Indian  Office  Miscellaneous  Record  Book,  volume  1 ,  page  488. 

A  portion  of  a  tract  known  as  the  Long  Blanket  tract  was  attempted  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Indians  to  one  Barnabas  Hobbs,  as  a  representative  of  the  Friends 
who  had  a  contract  school  with  the  Cherokees.  Afterwards  this  school  and  plant 
were  formally  transferred  to  the  United  States,  but  the  Indian  Office  never  obtained 
possession  of  the  original  deed  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  the  transcript  furnished  was 
declared  to  be  a  paper  so  constructed  as  not  to  pass  any  title  whatever  to  the  land 
named. 

July  6, 1894,  Supt.  Thomas  W.  Potter  recommended  the  purchase  of  additional 
lands  belonging  to  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Cherokee  training  school,  and  submitted  a  plat  showing  the  relative  location  of 
the  school  buildings,  of  the  tracts  near  by  occupied  by  the  Smiths  and  Blythes  and 
of  the  post-office  tract  all  on  a  fine  level  plateau  where  the  school  buildings  should 
have  been  first  located. 

July  27,  1895,  Superintendent  Potter  further  reported  that  the  Government 
owned  only  3£  acres  of  land  on  which  were  located  the  girls'  dormitory  (new  and 
old) ,  shop,  laundry,  and  bakery,  while  the  boys'  quarters,  schoolhouse,  barn,  and 
office  were  on  the  Long  Blanket  tract,  which  was  only  leased  to  the  Government 
for  school  purposes;  that  he  was  obliged  to  erect  the  commissary  and  superintend- 
ent's quarters  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  Long  Blanket  tract,  part  of  which  was 
claimed  by  R.  H.  Smith  from  whom  he  desired  authority  to  purchase  1  acre  for  $50. 
September  3, 1895,  he  forwarded  deed  of  conveyance  for  that  acre  from  R.  H. 
Smith;  also  a  deed  from  C.  Y.  Dunlap  and  wife  for  a  half  acre  of  land  known  as  the 
post-office  property  or  Smith- Dunlap  tract,  and  he  asked  authority  to  purchase  that 
also. 

October  16, 1895,  Superintendent  Haddon  reported  that  the  Cherokee  council 
had  confirmed  the  action  of  the  chief  in  the  conveyance  of  house  and  lot  from 
Dunlap  to  the  United  States,  but  had  deferred  action  on  the  R.  H.  Smith  deed  until 
he  should  execute  a  new  deed  providing  for  reversion  of  the  land  to  the  tribe  should 
the  United  States  cease  to  use  it  for  educational  purposes.  January  8, 1896,  the 
superintendent  forwarded  acts  of  council  authorizing  the  chief  and  assistant  chief 
to  execute  both  deeds. 

Finally  a  deed  dated  November  21, 1895,  from  R.  H.  Smith,  conveyed  to  the 
chief  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  1  acre  of  land  "lying  east  of  and  adjoining  the 
council  grounds,  also  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  training-school  grounds  and 
south  of  the  main  street  of  the  town"  (Cherokee) ,  being  a  part  of  the  Long  Blanket 
tract,  and  shown  on  plat  as  *  •  R.  H.  Smith. "  Another  deed  dated  December  7, 1895, 
from  the  chief  and  the  assistant  chief  of  the  tribe  conveyed  the  same  land  to  the 
United  States.  These  papers  were  accompanied  by  an  act  of  the  Cherokee  council 
authorizing  the  chiefs  to  execute  this  deed. 

A  deed  dated  August  28, 1895,  from  the  then  chief  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
a  half  acre  of  land  "  lying  west  of  and  adjoining  ex-Chief  Smith's  old  homestead  and 
lot,  and  north  and  west  of  council  grounds,  and  known  as  the  Smith  and  Dunlap 
house  and  lot,  and  represented  on  the  plat  as  the  'post-office.'"  This  deed  was 
accompanied  by  a  receipt  from  C.  Y.  Dunlap  and  wife  for  $30,  received  from  Lillian 
Potter,  for  said  land;  also  by  papers  from  her  conveying  that  land  to  the  chief  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokees  with  all  the  right  acquired  therein  by  reason  of  the  purchase 
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from  Dunlap,  also  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cherokee  council 
approving  the  deed. 

These  papers  having  been  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  were  returned 
with  a  letter  from  R.  B.  Glenn,.  United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  dated  April  3, 1896,  which  inclosed  a  letter  from  Special  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  George  H.  Sinathers,  who  recommended  that  deeds  to  the 
United  States  for  the  said  tracts  of  land  be  obtained  from  the  band,  executed  in  its 
corporate  capacity  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  State,  confirming  the  convey- 
ances made.  Mr.  Smathers  was  requested  to  prepare  such  deeds  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  September  1, 1896,  he  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a  new  deed  executed  for  the  entire  school  property,  covering 
the>  Smith  and  Dunlap  tract  and  so  much  of  the  Long  Blanket  tract  as  was  held 
for  school  purposes,  which  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Indian  Office,  inasmuch 
as  only  one  of  the  school  buildings  was  upon  land  held  by  the  United  States  on 
unquestionable  title. 

To  describe  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  it  was  found  necessary  that  a  survey  should 
be  made  of  the  outboundaries  of  all  the  tracts. 

Inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  the  lots  owned  or  occupied  by  ex-Chief  Smith  and  Mr. 
Blythe  were  or  would  be  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  as  they  were  surrounded 
by  land  that  would  be  embraced  in  the  forthcoming  deed  to  the  Government, at 
was  suggested  that  the  holders  would  be  willing  to  surrender  those  lots  for  a 
nominal  sum.  However,  Mrs.  Smith,  widow  of  the  ex-chief,  fixed  her  price  for 
her  interest  in  the  property  occupied  by  her  and  adjoining  the  school  lands,  at 
$1,500,  which  was  considered  unreasonable. 

The  Cherokee  council  being  unanimous  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  these 
grounds  all  under  the  control  of  the  school  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  parties  holding  possession  of  the  various  tracts  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
two  Long  Blanket  tracts  and  the  "Yellow  Hill  church  lot"  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  price  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  for  a  relinquishment  of 
whatever  rights  they  might  have  therein.  The  committee  reported  to  the  council 
December  21, 1896,  the  several  claims  made  with  the  surrender  price  named  by 
each  to  give  up  peaceable  possession,  etc.,  viz: 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Smith,  on  the  "Church  lot" 

Mrs.  Anmka  Notty-tom,  strip  back  of  new  building.  _ 5 

James  Blythe,  lot  back  of  commissary 150 

David  Blythe,  part  of  Long  Blanket  t  .-act 200 

Widow  Amachama,  20  acres  near  post-office 150 

Robert  Donly 10 

Widow  Schell,  part  of  the  Long  Blanket  tract 50 

Total- 1,465 

The  council  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  named  were  reasonable  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  but  in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  school  and  to  avoid  litigation  they  thought  it  would  Ve  best  to  pay  all 
claims  and  avoid  trouble  and  hard  feeling.  The  proposition  was  then  made  that 
the  council  would  pay  for  the  Smith  property  if  the  United  States  would  pay  the 
other  claims,  including  the  amount  paid  by  Superintendent  Potter  for  the  Dunlap 
and  B.  H.  Smith  lots.  The  council  would  then  execute  a  deed*  for  the  whole  of 
the  "  Church  lot"  and  the  two  Long  Blanket  tracts  as  laid  down  in  the  Temple 
survey  and  recently  resurveyed  and  mapped  by  Mr.  Pierce.  Andy  Standing- 
deer,  principal  chief,  James  Blythe,  and  Johnson  Thompson  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  execute  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  United  States  for  school  purposes 
of  all  the  land  embodied  in  the  survey  and  map  made  by  Mr.  Pierce. 

February  4, 1897,  the  Indian  Office  recommended  that  this  proposition  of  the 
Cherokees  be  accepted  and  that  $640  be  paid  as  follows:  $150  to  James  Blythe, 
$200  to  David  Blythe,  $150  to  Nancy  Arneach,  $50  to  Amy  Schell,  widow  of  Stimsey 
Schell,  $10  to  Robert  Donly,  $80  to  Thomas  W.  Potter  (for  amount  ($30)  paid  to 
C.  Y.  Dunlap  for  his  claim  to  the  old  post-office  building  and  amount  ($50)  paid  to 
Richard  H.  Smith  for  his  claim  to  lot  where  commissary  and  office  are  built)— this 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  "  for  construction,  purchase,  lease, 
and  repairs  of  school  buildings  and  purchase  of  school  sites,"  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  345). 

It  was  also  recommended  that  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith  be  paid  $900  and  Annika  Notty- 
tom  $5,  the  amounts  which  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  pay  from  their  tribal 
funds,  this  payment  to  be  made  from  the  balance  of  $26,000  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribe  which  under  the  act  of  August  15, 1876  (19  Stat.  L„  p.  197) , 
might  be  used  "for  educational  purposes." 
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These  payments  were  authorized,  and  April  29, 1897,  Mr.  Smathers  submitted 
deeds  of  conveyance,  abstract  of  titles,  and  revised  map  of  survey  of  school  lands 
made  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  November,  1896,  and  the  deed  was  pronounced  valid  by  the 
Attorney-General  May  6, 1897.  June  3,  1897,  Superintendent  Hart  reported  that 
possession  had  been  given  to  him  by  all  the  parties  claiming  land  within  the 
school  tract. 

The  land  now  held  by  the  Government  for  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Training  School 
is  described  in  the  deed  from  the  Eastern  Band  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees  dated 
April  13, 1897,  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  formerly  an  elm  and  maple  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ocona  Luf  ta  River  at 
the  foot  of  Main  street  at  Cherokee  at  the  letter  F  on  said  map;  thence  running  north  64°  west, 
1,410  feet  to  a  stake  in  the  field  northwest  corner  of  Long  Blanket  tract  number  1  at  the  letter 
L  on  said  map:  thence  north  89°  west  825  feet  to  a  locust  post  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  north- 
west corner  of  Long  Blanket  tract  No.  2  at  the  letter  I  on  said  map;  thence  north  1°  west  1,386 
feet  to  a  locustpost  set  up  near  a  chestnut  on  the  north  side  of  a  branch,  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Yellow  Hill  church  lot  (so  called)  at  the  letter  J  on  said  map;  thence  south  55°  20'  east  2,955 
feet  passing  the  letter  S  on  said  map  to  a  locust  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ocona  Lufta  River 
at  the  letter  K  on  said  map;  thence  same  course  to  the  middle  of  the  river;  thence  downstream 
with  the  center  of  the  river  to  the  line  of  the  Long  Blanket  tract;  thence  northeasterly  with 
that  line  to  the  beginning,  estimated  to  contain  about  fifty  acres,  which  tract  embraces  within  its 
bounds  all  the  industrial  training  school  property  to  the  right  of  Main  street  at  Cherokee,  N.  C, 
as  shown  on  the  said  Peirce  map,  together  with  the  Mrs.  Smith  house  and  lot,  old  post-office  lot, 
Smith  Spring  and  other  streams  used  for  the  water  supply  at  Cherokee  Training  School;  also 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  whatsoever  of  the  said  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  party 
of  the  first  part,  in  and  to  so  much  of  the  two  Long  Blanket  tracts  of  land  shown  on  the  F.  A. 
Peirce  map  adjoining  the  above  described  tract  as  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  formerly  an  elm  and  maple  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ocona  Lufta  River  at 
the  foot  of  Main  street  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  the  beginning  corner  of  the  first  above-mentioned 
tract  at  the  letter  F  on  the  said  map;  thence  north  64°  west  1,410  feet  to  a  stake  in  a  field  north- 
west corner  of  Long  Blanket  tract  No.  1,  at  the  letter  L  on  said  map;  thence  north  89°  west  825 
feet  to  a  locust  post  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  northwest  corner  of  Long  Blanket  tract  No.  2  at 
the  letter  I  on  said  map:  thence  with  the  westerly  line  of  said  tract  No.  2  south  26°  20'  west  about 
1,827  feet  to  the  line  of  the  tract  (or  lappage  of  tract)  formerly  belonging  to  Ute  Sherrill,  now 
owned  by  Floyd,  at  the  letter  Y  on  said  map;  thence  with  that  line  south  45°  east  about  560  feet 
to  the  road  leading  from  Bryson  City  to  Ocona  Lufta  Ford  at  Cherokee  at  the  point  designated 
by  a  X  mark  on  said  map;  thence  with  the  road  easterly  to  a  point  in  the  easterly  line  of  Long 
Blanket  tract  No.  1,  where  same  crosses  Ocona  Lufta  River  ford;  thence  north  17°  east  about 
1,750  feet  to  the  beginning,  containing  about  110  acres,  intending  hereby  to  convey  all  of  Long 
Blanket  tracts  Nos.  1  and  2,  except  such  portion  as  lies  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Ocona 
Lufta  Ford  to  Bryson  City,  and  also  suchportion  of  tract  No.  2  as  is  covered  by  the  lappage  of 
the  Ute  Sherrill  tract  now  claimed  by  Floyd,  which  parts  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
boundary,  with  the  right,  however,  given  to  the  United  States  to  use  the  spring  opposite  the 
Nancy  Arneach  house. 

This  deed  was  recorded  June  5,  1897,  in  recorder  of  deeds  office,  Lenoir  County, 
N.  C,  in  Book  B,  pp.  392-407,  and  in  the  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous  Records, 
vol.  4,  pp.  195-201. 

KIOWA  OR  WASHITA  SCHOOL,  OKLAHOMA. 

School  Supervisor  John  W.  Richardson,  in  his  report  of  November  15, 1892, 
invited  attention  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  and  designating  tracts  of  land 
designed  for  the  several  schools  on  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reserve. 

February  18, 1893,  he  submitted  a  plat  showing  the  land  desired  and  selected  for 
the  Kiowa  school,  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita  River,  described 
as  follows: 

Acres. 

The  NE.  ±  of  sec.  16,  T.  7  N.,  R.  10  W 158.40 

TheE.  i  of  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  16,  T.  7N.,R.  10  W_._ 80.00 

The  frl.  portion  of  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  16,  T.  7  N.,  R.  10  W 35. 05 

Thefrl.  portion  of  the  SE.  ±  of  sec.  9,  T.7  N.,R.  10  W 60.50 

Total 333.95 

The  school  site  proper  "in  a  neck  and  on  second-bottom  land"  is  about  160  rods 
long  and  65  rods  wide,  giving  about  65  acres  for  the  yard,  lots,  and  cultivated 
ground.  North  of  the  school  farm  proper,  inclosed  by  wire  fence,  are  98  acres  for 
pasture  land,  accessible  to  the  river  for  water.  The  pasture  land  being  of  first 
bottom  land,  is  covered  with  scrubby  timber  and  brush,  some  40  acres  of  which 
would  make  fair  corn  ground. 

This  plat  and  selection  was  approved  by  the  Department  March  6,  1896,  and  the 
land  will  be  reserved  for  school  uses,  and  whenever  allotments  shall  be  made  the 
allotting  agents  will  be  so  instructed. 

RED  MOON  SCHOOL,  OKLAHOMA. 

In  1895,  when  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the  Red  Moon  district  on  the 
Upper  Washita  River  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  was  being  considered, 
the  acting  agent  recommended,  June  11,  that  the  S.  £  of  sec.  29  and  30,  and  the 
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whole  of  sec.  31,  T.  14,  R.  20  W.,  Indian  meridian,  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  that 
school. 

July  9, 1895,  by  Executive  order  these  lands  were  withdrawn  from  settlement 
and  entry.  Meantime  it  was  ascertained  that  certain  portions  of  the  W.  £  of  sees. 
30  and  31,  T.  14  N.,  R.  20  W.  had  been  selected  for  homestead  entry,  and  the 
acting  agent  recommended  that,  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
homesteaders,  the  SE,  i  of  sec.  30,  upon  which  the  Red  Moon  issue  station  was 
located,  together  with  the  SW.  £  of  sec.  29,  the  E.  i  of  sec.  31,  and  the  whole  of 
sec.  32,  T.  14  N.,  R.  20  W.,  be  set  apart  in  lieu  of  the  former  selection. 

By  Executive  order  of  July  12, 1895,  the  order  of  July  9, 1895,  was  canceled  and 
the  SW.  i  of  sec.  29,  the  SE.  I  of  sec.  30,  the  E.  i  of  sec.  31,  and  sec.  32,  all  in  T. 
14 1ST.,  R.  20  E.,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  a  board- 
ing and  industrial  school  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 

CHAMBERLAIN  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  345),  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  not  exceeding  160  acres  of  land  near  Chamberlain,  Brute 
County,  S.  Dak.,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  upon  which  to  erect  buildings  for 
an  Indian  industrial  school. 

Inspector  James  McLaughlin,  having  been  instructed  to  select  a  site,  reported 
August  19, 1896,  that  he  had  chosen  a  tract  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Chamberlain,  in  sec.  10,  T.  104  N.,  R. 
71  W.,  fifth  principal  meridian,  being  the  property  of  W.  H.  Sims,  containing 
171.30  acres,  viz,  lot  1,  containing  35.60  acres,  and  lot  2,  containing  55.70  acres, 
and  the  E.  i  of  the  NE.  £,  containing  80  acres.  The  tract  was  described  as 
containing  40  acres  of  good  bench  land,  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River,  10  feet 
higher  than  the  streets  of  Chamberlain,  and  between  70  and  80  feet  above  the  low- 
water  mark  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  building  site,  having  a  frontage  of  720  feet, 
extending  from  the  upper  brow  of  the  Missouri  River  bank  to  the  foothills  of 
bluff.  The  40  acres  would  give  ample  ground  for  buildings  and  vegetable  garden, 
while  the  120  acres  in  foothills  and  bluffs  would  afford  excellent  pasturage. 

October  5, 1896,  Inspector  McLaughlin  reported  that  he  had  negotiated  with  Mr. 
Sims  for  the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  this  tract  for  $2,600  (omitting  11.30  acres 
from  the  north  side) ,  and  a  deed  for  the  same,  dated  September  28, 1896,  was  for- 
warded. November  19, 1896,  the  Attorney-General  reported  that  the  deed  con- 
veyed a  valid  title,  and  December  4  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  $2,600  was  author- 
ized.   It  is  described  as  follows:    # 

All  of  lots  1  and  2  and  the  E.  j  of  the  NE.  £  of  sec.  10.  T.  104  N.,  E.  71 W.,  of  the  fifth  principal 
meridian,  save  and  except  the  following  described  strip  of  land  on  the  north  end  of  the  N.  i  of 
the  NE.  ±,  viz,  commencing  at  the  NE.  corner  of  the  NE.  i,  thence  south  with  the  east  line  of 
said  quarter  section  thirteen  rods,  thence  west,  and  parallel  with  the  north  line  of  said  quarter 
section  to  the  Missouri  River,  thence  up  the  east  bank  of  said  river  to  the  NW.  corner  of  said 
quarter  section,  thence  east  and  on  the  north  line  of  said  quarter  section,  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

The  deed  from  Mr.  Sims  and  wife  was  recorded  in  the  register  of  deeds'  office  for 
Brule  County,  S.  Dak.,  December  21, 1896,  in  Book  19,  page  496,  of  deed  records, 
and  in  the  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book,  Volume  IV,  page  112. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED 


Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for 

[The  grants,  except  in  a  few  instances,  do  not  convey  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  but  the  right 

wanting  in  order  to  complete  the  validity 


Agency. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River. 
Pima 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Navajo. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


San  Carlos. 
Do 


Reservation. 


Gila  River. 
do 


do.. 

Papago. 


Navajo. 


.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 


Moqnis. 


.do. 


.do 


Organization  or  church. 


White  Mountain 
do 


Woman's  American 
Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

do 

Roman  Catholic* 


Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of 
the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  New 
York  City. 

—  .do 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


"  Miss  Helen  Dodge,  as 
a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church." 

Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 


Board  of  Heathen  Mis- 
sions of  the  Holland 
Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  America. 


Protestant 
Church. 


Episcopal 


Bureau  of  Catholic  In- 
dian Missions. 


Mennonite  Missionary 
Society. 

Women's  Indian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

Evangelical  Lutheran 
General  Synod. 


School  and  mission.. 

Church  and  parson- 
age. 

Church 

Mission  and  church . . 


Mission 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


Mission  and  school. 


.do 


Mission  school. 


Mission  and  school.. 

Mission  school  and 
industrial  farm. 


Chapel  and  mission 
house. 


Mission  hospital. 


Mission     industrial 
school. 


Mission 


Mission  end  school . . 


Mission  school  and 

cottage. 
Mission  school 


1890 
1867 

1867 
1692 


1887 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1890 
1892 


1897 


1894 


1889 


1894 

1896 

1890 
1894 
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BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 
.  civilising,  educational,  and  religious  purposes;  complied  to  August  31,  1897. 
at  occupancy  for  thejmrposes  Indicated;  and  In  some  cases  the  consent  of  the  Indians  i 


Authority  for  oecn- 

granted. 

Description  of  land  reserved- 

File  numbers  In 
Indian  Office. 

Dept„Nov.2B,189u_ 

180 

Located  where  railroad  crosses  Gila  River 

A.  24989.   L.  R.  3*1,  pp. 
368,369.    SBine/slC 

on  Gila  Elver  Reservation. 

Dept., May  25,1891 

3 

Located  8.  of  Pima  Agency,  bounded  on 
N.  by  a  public  road,  running  E.  and  W. 
130  yards  alone  the  road  and  112  yards 
S.  of  said  road: 

Located  about  10  miles  EBE.  from  Pima 

A.  26862.    23108/87.    L. 
llT.lltf 

do ... 

3 

Dent.,  Oct.  24,1885 
Apr.  19,    189], 

11 

Agency,  near  the  Black  water  villftgos. 
NB.48W.iof  BW.i,  8.  22,  T.  16  8.,  R.  13 
E.,  10  acres.    Also  beginning  at  NE.  cor. 
of  said  tract;  N.  4  chs.;  WYlOchs.;  8.4 

1 

Dept.  approved 

schedule  reserv- 

chs.;  E.  10  cha.  to  place  of  beginning. 

ing  14  acres,  In- 

same  8.  and  T.,  1  acres. 

eluding  the    "8 

or  4  "  granted  in 

1886. 

Dept. ,  Juno  28, 1687 . 

80 

At  some  point  near  Chinalee  trading  poet, 
at  the  month  of  Canyon  de  Chelley. 

A 

Dept., Sept.  5,1889. 

180 

At  a  point  on  the  8an  Juan  River  near 
Jewett,  N.  Max.    (Reported  by  agent  as 

never  sot  aside.) 

a.  arson,  r,  b  .190,  pp. 

1    86,  68;    288,   p.  £% 

do - 

180 

AtTse  a  lee,  about  46  miles  N.  of  Fort  De- 

7487/91 and  A,  26415. 

fiance,  Ariz.     (Reported  by  agent  as 
never  set  aside. ) 

Dept.,  Sept.  3,1890 

Dept.,  Sept.  9,1890. 
Dept.,  Apr.29, 1892 

A.24169.   L.B.20B,pp. 
890,891. 

A.  2421.1.    1,.  B.  80*,  pp. 

A 

8*0 

Land  selected  near  Red  Lake,  hut  Indians 

refused  their  consent,  and  nothing  fur- 

ther was  done  by  missionaries. 

Dept.,  Feb.  18,1897 

ISO    by 

Located  300  feet  from  Go  vernmen  t  school  ■ 

A 

460ft. 

house  at  agency.    Granted  in  1891  to  Mis- 
sionary  Society   Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,    bnt  surrendered   to  Holland 

Reformed  Cbnrch  in  1897 

Dept.,  Aug.  10, ISM 

Lot. 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  a  N.  and  8.  line 
marked  by  stone  lettered  "N.  H.  It.;" 
B.lOOyards;  E.  to  Black  Creek ;  up  said 
creek  toa  point  where  a  lino  running  E. 

A 

and  W.  would  intersect  W.  boundary ,  on 

N.  and  8.  line,  above  referred  to,  100 

yardsfrom  the  initial  point;  from  said 
point  on  Black  Creek  W.  to  said  N.  and 
8.  line;  8.  to  point  of  beginning.    Situ- 

ated between  the  Held  on  the  east  side 

of  the  agency  and  the  creek. 
10  miles  due  W.  from  Keams  Canyon;  7 
miles  K.  of  the  first  mesa  of  the  Moqui 

Dept-,Apr.4,1889. 

160 

A.  19695.    I,.  B  183,  pp. 
467,470.    20032/89: 

Tillages;  10  miles  NE.  of  second  mesa;  8 

miles  E.  of  third  mesa.    The  east  line  of 

the  land  extends!  mile  N.  and  8.  along 

base  of  mesa,  extending  a  mile  W. 
Near  Oreiba  village.    W.  1  of  NW.  i  at 

Dept.,  Feb.  13, 1894 

40 

A.88B52,  L-B.274.pp. 
2+9,861. 

29N.,R.18E. 

Dept.,  Jan.  13,1896 

160 

A.  46692,  L.B.322,pp. 
338,360;  384,  p,  28, 

Dept.,  Sept.  9, 1890 

160 

A.2+216.    L.B.2M,p. 

Dept.,  Mar.  IT,  1891 

10 

Situated  in  valley  of  San  Carlos  River,  8, 

92.    2SB58/B7. 
A.  8908*.    L.B.277,p. 

and  SW.  of  so-called  "Ten  Mile  Point," 

228. 

in  the  division  of  Chief  Caaeadore,  due 

W.  of  farm  occupied  by  said  chief  and 
his  band,  bordering  said  f  arni  on  the  E. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing,  ' 


Agency. 


Arizona— continued. 
Fort  Apache 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley 


Mission 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Round  Valley 


COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute 

DAKOTA  (NORTH). 

Devils  Lake 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Fort  Berthold 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Standing  Rock 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Reservation. 


Fort  Apache. 


Hoopa  Valley — 


Coahuila. 
Portrero. 
Coahuila. 

Torres .  _ . 


Round  Valley. 


Ute 


Devils  Lake 
do 


do 

Turtle  Mountain 
do 


Fort  Berthold.. 


.do 
.do. 


do 

Standing  Rock . 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
49, 


Organization  or  church. 


Foreign  Mission  Board 
German  Luth  e  r  a  n 
Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  other 
States. 


Massachusetts   Indian 
Association. 


Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 
do 


The  Ladies1  Missionary 
Society  of  Riverside, 
Cal. 

Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 


American   Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 


Roman  Catholic , 


Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Protestant    Episcopal 

Church. 
Roman  Catholic 


Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Roman  Catholic 


American   Missionary 

Association. 
do 


do 

Roman  Catholic. 


.do 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


Mission 


Mission  and  school. 


Mission  and  school . 

Chapel  and  mission- 
ary cottage. 
Mission  and  school . 


.do. 


Mission  and  school. 


2  churches  and  2  mis- 
sion cottages. 
School  and  mission.. 


Mission 

2  churches  and  school 
Church  and  mission. 


Mission  and  school 


Mission  and  5  school 

buildings. 
Mission 


Mission  and  school . 

Church}  mission 
dwelling  and  cem- 
etery. M 

do J 


.do. 


.do 


School  in  place  of 
mission  hospital. 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


1896 


1889 
1889 
1890 

1896 


1898 


1871 
1886 

1891 
1887 
1886 

1889 

1876 
1876 

1886 
1879 

1888 
1884 

1886 

1888 


EKSBEVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 
EELIQIOUS  SOCIETIES— Continued. 
educational,  and  religious  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  1897 — Continued. 


Dept., Nov.19, 1890. 


Dept.,  Mar.  20.  1888. 
Dept.,  Nov.  23, 1888. 
Dept.,  Nov.  fl,  1880.. 

Dept..  Jnne  SO,  1886. 


Dept.,  Jaly25.  If 
Dept..  Not.  s,  18 

Dept.,  Sept.  IB,  1891 
Dept.,  May  16, 1887 
Dept.,  Jnly  17,1886. 


Grant's  peace  pol- 
Dept,  Apr.  7,1888. 

Dent.,  Sept.,*,  IBM 
Grant's  peace  pol- 


Dept.,  Mar  8,1888. 


Never  set  aside  to  association,  as  It  was 
found  no  desirable  land  could  be  spared. 
(Bee  87960/90, 40010/80.) 

Roman  Catholic  missions  were  founded 
among  tbe  Mission  Agency  Ini" ' 
early  as  1760.    (Sea  Annoal  Repc 


pfSo?)™ 


ieport.1886. 


'Near  the  sehoolhonse  " . 


At  Martinez  village,  abon 


imileN. 
S.  B6.T.23N.. 


.;  thence 8.  tm  fe  boand- 


im 


ti  buildings,  Wood  Lake  U 
it  post  traders'  buildings  on  old  Port 


>f  NB.  i  8.  4,  T.  147,  B.  90. 

iter's  church,  40  rods  from  agency 


St.  Benedict's  church,  near  agricultural 

boarding  school,  16  miles  8.  or  agency. 
St.  Francis  Xavit     "~ 


settlement,  25  miles  8.  of  agency, 
(t.  Francis  de  Sales  Mission,  Grand  River, 
30  miles  S.   of  agency.    (Bee   plat    in 
21960/87.) 


File  numbers  in 


l.  60*07.   L.B.34B,pp. 


aUre.  l. 

8.07. 

24792.  L. 


A.U4A9.  LB.  lS6,pp. 


A.  204B8.    22518/RT.  L. 

B.187,pp.4O4,40,8 
A.14106.    L,  B.164,p. 

t;  163,  p.  293. 

A.  in  38802/81.    L  B. 

223,  pp.  47. 62. 
A.153BR.   L.B.le0,pp. 

185,188. 
A.  13241).  L.  B.  150,  pp. 

816,  SIS. 


A.  80447.    L.  B.  290,  p. 

338;  285,  pp.  148, 165. 

16482/82. 
A.  41128.    L.  B.SHJ.p. 
21960/87.    L.'B.167,p. 


p. 40;  mp. 275;  173, 


.40;168.p.: 
p.  274,2ft, 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing, 


Agency. 


DAKOTA  (NORTH)- 

continued. 
Standing  Rock 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


DAKOTA  (SOUTH). 

Cheyenne  River 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


Grow  Creek 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Reservation. 


Standing  Rock. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Cheyenne  River. 


.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

do 

.do. 


Crow  Creek. 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 
do 


Organization  or  church. 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 


American   Missionary 

Association. 
do 


.do. 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of 
Protestant  Epicopal 
Church. 

do 


.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

do 

.do. 

.do. 


Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. 
.....do 


do 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


Chapel  and  school. 


Two  mission  build- 
ings. 

One  mission  build- 
ing. 

Hospital  and  mis- 
sion. 


Church  and  mission 
school 


Church  and  mission 
buildings. 


Chapel 


Chanel  and  mission 
buildings. 

Church  and  rectory. 

Mission 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

—..do 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 
Church ._._ 


.do. 


.do. 


do 


The  Grace  Howard     Mission  school... 

Mission. 
Roman  Catholic j  Boarding  school. 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


1884 


1882 
1886 

1887 

1873 
1879 


1884 

1874 

1888 
1884 
1874 
1872 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1892 

1872 
1876 
1877 

1894 
1887 
1886 
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Authority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Dept.,  Dec.  18, 1884. 


Grant's  peace  pol- 
icy. 
do 


Office  letters,  Nov. 
8,  Dec.  22, 1887. 


General  authority 
of  Executive 

Itroclamation  in 
870. 
.....do 


Acres 
granted. 


.do 
.do 


do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.—do 

....do 

....do 

Dept.,  Apr.  22, 1892. 


Grant's  peace  pol- 
icy. 
do 


do 


Dept. ,  Nor.  29, 1895. 

Office  letter,  May 

14,1887,  in  "E." 

Dept.,  Jan. 35, 1886. 


160 


(?) 
(t) 


20 


160 


80 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


10 

20 

80 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
1 

10 
40 
80 

80 

80 

160 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  office. 


On  N.  side  Oak  Greek,  8  miles  E.  Elk 
Horn  Buttes,  at  second  wagon  crossing 
from  N.  of  creek,  being  80  rods  along 
the  creek  from  W.  to  E.,  and  820  rods 
from  N.  to  8.,  the  initial  point  on  8W. 
being  an  oak  tree  about  in  diameter, 
blazed  on  four  sides  and  marked  with  a 
cross  on  E.  face. 

At  Running  Antelope's  settlement  at 
Grand  River,  82  miles  SW.  of  agency. 

At  Cross  Bear's  settlement  at  Grand 
River,  about  6  miles  W.  of  station  at 
Running  Antelope's  settlement. 

About  2  miles  SW.  from  agency  buildings 
and  mouth  of  Oak  Stump  Creek.  (See 
map  in  19418/87.) 


St.  John's  Mission  School,  about  2}  miles 
N.  of  agency. 


St.  Stephen's  Mission,  on  Missouri  River, 

about  65  miles  N.  of  agency,  and  7  miles 

S.  of  Moreau  River,  near  Four  Bear's 

camp ;  bounded  on  E.  by  Missouri  River ; 

on  N.  by  first  ravine  on  the  N.  of  the 

churdh;  on  S.  by  second  ravine  on  S.  of 

church;  on  W.  by  line  parallel  to  the 

river,  130  paces  W.  of  the  church. 
St.  Thomases  chapel,  on  White  Horse's 

camp,  on  the  Moreau  River,  about  60 

miles  N.  of  the  agency. 
St.  Paul's  chapel,  on  the  Missouri  River, 

at  McKenzies  Point,  about  22  miles  NE. 

of  the  agency. 
St.  John's  Wm.  Welsh  Mem.  Church,  2 

miles  N.  of  agency. 
At.  Fort  Pierre  Bottom  on  Missouri  River, 

80  miles  S.  of  agency. 
At  Cnantier  Bottom  on  Missouri  River, 

about  15  miles  S.  of  agency. 
Opposite  Fort  Sully,  about  8  miles  S.  of 

agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  1, 17  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  2, 20  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  3, 22  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  4, 60  miles  W. 

of  agency,  on  Plumb  Creek. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  5, 68  miles  W. 

of  agency,  on  Cherry  Creek. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  6, 65  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  7, 75  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Hope  Mission  on  Moreau  River,  70  miles 

N  W.  of  agency. 
Beginning  at  point  10  feet  W.  and  N.  of 

cor.  of  church,  250  paces  E.;  thence 

800  paces  S.;  thence  W.  250  paces;  N.  to 

point  of  beginning. 
NB.i  NE.  i  of  SWT  i  S.  23,  T.  107.  R.  72. 

Christ  Church.    Patented  Oct.  23, 1895. 
NE.  i  SE.  i  S.  1,  T.  107,  R.  73.    All  Saints' 

Church.    Patented  Oct.  23, 1895. 
NW.  ±  SW.  i  S.  20,  T.  106,  R.  70:  NE.*  SE. 
iS.  19,  T.  106,  R.  70.    St.  John  the  Baptist . 
Patented  Oct.  23, 1895. 
B. ± of  SE.  i  S.  8,  T.  106,  R.  69.    St.  Peter's 

ChaDel 
E.iNE.is.  19,  T.106,  R.70;  W.i NW.*  S. 

20,  T.  106,  R.  70. 
NW.  iS.4,  T.100,  R.72 


A.  9258.  L.  B.  132,  p. 
125.  See  plat  in 
21950/87,  "St  Eliza- 
beth Mission." 


See  map  in  21950/87. 
21950/8?. 

19418/87,  32128/87, 
28676787.  L.  B.  167, 
pp.  87, 40;  108,  p.  275. 

27268/87,  24305/89. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

24305/89. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27288/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

27268/87. 

A.  30590.  L.B.  236,p. 
470;  236,  p.  164. 

26127/87. 

L.  B.  318,  p.  93:  319,  p. 
120:  806,  p.  70. 
Do. 


A.  46439.  L.B. 820,  p. 

79 
12381/87. 

A.  12002.  L.B.  144, p. 
54.  26127/87. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing, 


Agency. 


DAKOTA    (SOUTH)- 

continued. 
Crow  Creek 


Lower  Brule. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Pine  Ridge. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do- 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Rosebud 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Reservation. 


Crow  Creek. 


Lower  Brul6  .. 
do 


.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 


Pine  Ridge 


.do 

.do. 

.do 
.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


Rosebud 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


Organization  or  church. 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

do 


.do 


Presbyterian  Church 


Roman  Catholic 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


.do. 


Presbyterian  Church . . 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal . . 

Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society, 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

do 
.do 


Roman  Catholic. 


.do 


American    Missionary 

Association. 
do 


Holland  Christian  Re- 
formed Church. 


For  what  purpose 


lat  pi 
used. 


Church    and  ceme- 
tery. 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 
Church 


.do 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


do 


Church  and    ceme- 
tery- 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 


do 
.do 


do 


Mission  and  church 


Mission  and  ceme- 
tery. 
Chapel 


School  and  chapel  .. 
Mission  cemetery . . . 

Industrial  boarding 
school. 


Church  and  rectory. 
Church 


Mission  (St.  An- 
drew's Chapel). 

Mission  (St.  James's 
Chapel). 

Mission  (Holy  Inno- 
cents' Chapel). 

Mission  (Advent 
Chapel). 

School  and  mission.. 

Mission  farm 

Two  day  schools 

Church  and  mission. 

Chapel  and  mission . 


1807 

1886 
1886 

1876 
1872 

1894 
1894 

'  1880 

1886 

1885 

1886 
1890 

1894 

1890 

1886 
1880 

1885 


1885 
1891 


1890 
1893 

1893 
1893 

1885 

1892 
1689 
1889 

1690 
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Authority,  f  or  occu- 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


Dept.,  July  1,1807.. 


Grant's  peace  pol- 
icy. 
.....do .... 


do 

do 

Dept. ,  Mar.  7, 1894.. 


Dept.,  Oct.  13, 1894. 


Grant's  peace  pol- 
icy. 

..—do 

..—do 

do 

Dept.,  Jan.  4,1890. 


Dept.,  Mar.  27,1894. 

Dept.,  Apr.  22,1890. 

Dept.,Aug.7,1886.. 
Dept.,Apr.  13,1896. 

Dept.,  Jan.  28, 1885. 


General  authority . 
Dept.,  Oct.  13,1891. 


Dept.,  Dec.  8, 1894.. 

40 

Dept.,  Mar.  27, 1894. 

40 

....do 

40 

—do 

40 

Dept.,  Oct.  6,1886. 


Dept.,  July  8,1892.. 

Grant's  peace  pol- 
icy. 
Dept.,  Oct.  5, 1894  . 


Dept, May  31,1890. 


80 

40 
100 

160 
37.10 

2 
2 

10* 


98  by  240 
ft. 
60 

60 
40 


40 


160 
12 

160 


ff 


160 

160 

(?) 
160 

80 


E.  i  NE.  i  S.  14,  T.  108,  R.  74. 


BE.  4-  NW.  * S.  5,  T.  107  NM  R.  74  W  Pat- 
ented in  1894. 

S.  i  S.  i  S.  29,  T.  106,  R.  71 W.  Patented  in 
1894. 


NEJ  S.  10,  T.  107,  R.  73  W.    Patented  in 

SW.i*SE.i.orlot21S.23,T.104,R.72.  Pat- 
ented in  1894. 

In  T.  107  K,  R.  73  W.,  beginning  at  a  point 
660  feet  W.  of  cor.  sees.  10, 11, 14,  and  15; 
thence  E.  830  feet,  S.  264  feet,  W.  330 
feet;  thence  N.  264  feet  to  place  of  be- 
ginning.   On  agency  reserve. 

In  T.  107  N..  R.  73  W..  beginning  at  corner 
sees.  10,11,14,  and  15;  W.  330  feet  to  sec. 
line  between  10  and  16;  S.  264  feet:  E.  330 
feet;  N.  264  feet  to  place  of  beginning. 
On  agency  reserve. 

Lies  SE.  of  agency  inclosure  and  next  to 
lots  used  by  traders. 


Lies  between  ground  used  by   Indian 

traders. 
On  Medicine  Root  Creek,  45  miles  from 

agency. 

On  Wounded  Knee  Creek 

Lying  near  and  including  upper  half  of 

ravine  S.  of  the  burying  ground  about  i 

mile  from  Congregational  mission  on  W. 

bank  of  Red  Stone  Creek. 
Near  No  Water's  camp  on  White  Clay 

Creek,  about  15  miles  below  the  agency. 
On  Upper  "Wounded  Knee  Creek 


5  miles  N.  of  agency,  on  White  Clay  Creek. 
Near  the  agency 


On  Eeyapaha  Creek,  10  miles  from  agency. 


Lying  along  the  N.  bank  of  Butte  Creek 
between  Bear  Doctor's  house  and  field 
on  E.  and  a  line  running  N.  and  S.  40 
rods  E.  of  the  new  subissue  house. 

Near  Spring  Creek  about  ±  mile  N.  of 
Spring  Creek  day  school. 

On  right  bank  Little  White  River  about  i 
mile  S.  of  the  subissue  house  on  said 
river. 

On  left  bank  Cut  Meat  Creek  about  f 
mile  W.  of  subissue  house  on  said  creek. 

On  left  bank  Oak  Creek  about  t  mile  from 
day  school  building  at  Little  Crow  vil- 
lage. 

About  i  mile  W.  of  old  Red  Cloud  road 
and  8  miles  SW.  of  Rosebud  Agency. 
(See  26655/85  for  description.) 

Adjoins  above  tract 


Schools  at  Swift  Bear's  and  White  Elk's 
camps. 

On  Black  Pipe  Creek  about  half  way  be- 
tween Eagle  Hawk's  and  Skunk's  Fa- 
ther's villages. 

About  3  miles  from  White  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Big  Oak  Creek. 


A.  62906.    32161/97. 


26127/87. 

26127/87.  L.B.  277,  p. 
80;  279,  p.  8. 

42217/93, 13900/94. 

26127/87,  13900/94, 
20960/96.  L.  B.  281, 
p.  245;  282,  p.  94. 

A.  38984.  L.B.  276,  p. 
305.  38079/94. 


A.  41686. 


1967/88. 

1957/88. 

1957/88. 

1957/88. 
A.  21841. 

A.  39232. 

A.  22733.  L.B.198,pp. 

23,  25. 
A.  13409.  1957/88. 
A.  47898.  L:B.330,  p. 

368. 
A.  9513.  L.  B.  134,  p. 

51.  4887/89. 


4887/89. 

A.  28439.  L.B.  225,  p. 
90. 


A.  42390. 

A.  39233.  L.B. 277,  p. 
413. 

Do. 

Do. 


A.  11271.  26566/86. 


A.  31366.  4887/89.  L. 

B.  240,  p.  449. 
4887/89. 

A.  41667. 


A.23341.  L.B.  199, pp. 
482,434. 
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Agency. 


DAKOTA    (SOUTH)- 

continued. 
Sifiseton 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Yankton 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


IDAHO. 

ColviUe 

Nez  Perce 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Reservation. 


Lake  Traverse  .. 


.do 


Organization  or  church. 


Presbyterian  Church .. 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 
.do 


Yankton . 


.do 
.do 


do 
do 


Port  Hall 

Lemhi 

INDIAN  TARRITORT. 

Quapaw...' 

Do 


Cceur  d'Alene 
Lapwai 


.do 


do 


.do 


For  what  purpose 


natpv 
used. 


Church,  school,  and 
parsonage. 

Church 


.do 


.do 


.do 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


do 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

do 

Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Presbyterian 


do.., 

Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

....do 


do 


.do 


.do 


.do. 
.do 


Fort  Hall 
Lemhi ... 


Wyandotte 
do 


Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian  Church 


Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  Presbyterian 
Church. 

do 


.do 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 


Chapel 

Industrial  boarding 
school. 


Church,  parsonage, 

and  school. 
Church 

Church  and  mission. 


Church  and  ceme- 
tery. 

Chapel  and  ceme- 
tery. 


Mission  schools. 
Four  churches. . 


Roman  Catholic 

Indian  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Connecticut  Indian  As- 
sociation. 


Friends  and  Methodists 
Friends 


Church  and  mission. 


.do 


Mission  school. 
Church 


Mission  and  school 


Wyandotte  church 

and  parsonage. 
Parsonage 


1870 


1873 


1873 


1871 


1872 


1870 


1881 


1881 
1889 


1869 

1877 
1869 


1877 

1877 

18S5 
1860 

1886 

1836 


1878 
1836 


1887 


1873 
1882 
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File  numbers  In 


Act  Mar.  3, 139 

Stats    1(128. 
General  authority- . 


Dept.,Apr.2S,ie&l. 
Dopt-,Apr.S,189S.. 


Act  Aug.  IB,  181 
28  S tola, 0*. 


Dept.,8ept.8.N*»- 


Authority  Wyiin- 


5,  B.  Bl;  Good  Will 


SS-iNE-i  B.ll.T.IHi,H.50W... 


At  agency  viltoge 

At  Hill  Church,  11  mileeE.  ot  agency 

At  the  agency— Church  ot  Holy  Fellow- 


At  White  Swan. - 


On  old  Port  Lapwal  Military  Reservation, 
N.i  E.(  BE.  iSW.  j,  includiiig  lot  28,  8. 2, 
T.8SN.,R.*W.  ;NJW.lSW.iSE.l,in- 


, g&tBE.eor.B.2a,T.38N.,R.lW., 

J.M„dueW.aicha..  due  N.80  chs..  due 
E.S  chs.,  due  W.  1  ch.,to  &  stake  desig- 
'    "     aTfW.oor.  of  church  grounds; 


InNB.oor.NW.iSW.lB.31,T.87,R.B4.. 
3W.oor.BE.iNE.iS.ia,T.i7,R.8t 


28M7/BT. 

A.19B6T.  L.B.181,pp 
378-876.   Indians  re 


24809/flfl 
2*401/87. 


zaaeo/sr. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
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Agency. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY- 

continued. 
Quapaw 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

IOWA. 
Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie    and 
Great  Nemaha. 

Do 


MICHIGAN. 
MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth— 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet 

Do 


Reservation. 


Seneca. 


do. 

Modoc 


Ottawa  . 

do... 

Quapaw. 


Sac  and  Fox. 


Chippewa   and 
Munsee. 

Kickapoo 


Organization  or  church. 


Friends . 


Methodist  Episcopal . . . 
Friends 


.do 


American     Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society 
Roman  Catholic 


Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions^ 


Moravian  Church. 


Women's    Missionar 
>ty 
Church    in    United 


Society  of  Ref  orme 


I 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


Seneca  church. 


Mission 

Mission  and  parson- 
age. 
Mission 


.....do.. 
Church 

Mission 


Church  and  school. . . 


Church 


States. 
Mission  buildings  erected  on  reservations,  but  accurate  statistics  want 


White  Earth. 


.do 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 

do 


.do 


.— .de- 
Bed  Lake 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


Leech  Lake 

Winnebagoshish 


Blackf  oot 
.... .do..... 


Protestant   Episcopal 
Church. 


.do 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


Roman  Catholic  (order 
of  St.  Benedict). 


.do 


Swedish  Christian  Mis- 
sion Society. 
Protestant  Episcopal . 


.do 
.do 


—do 

Roman  Catholic 


Protestant  Episcopal 
.....do 


Roman  Catholic 


RomanCatholic(Society 
of  Jesus). 


2  churches,  hospital, 
and  parsonage. 


Church,  school,  and 
parsonage. 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 
School 


Parsonage  and  school 
Parsonage  and  mis- 
sion building. 
Church  and  mission 
school. 


Mission  and  school. 


Mission 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 

Cemetery 

Church,  parsonage, 
and  cemetery. 

Mission 

Industrial  boarding 
school. 

Church  and  2  par- 
sonages. 

Church,  parsonage, 
and  school. 


Industrial    school 
Chui 


(Holy  Family), 
ircn. 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


1883 


1890 
1880 

1890 


1890 
1893 

1883 

1802 
1890 


1868 


1875 


1879 
1883 


1887 
1888 

1881 


1894 

1891 

1878 

1878 
1878 

1889 
1889 

1887 

1887 

1889 
1894 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES— Continued. 

educational,  and  religious  purposes  up  to  August  81, 1897 — Continued. 


Authority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Office  letter,  Aug. 

22,1883.  L.B.116, 

p.  100. 
Dept.,  May  12,1890. 
Consent  of  tribe... 

Dept.,  May  21, 1890. 


.....do 

Dept.,  Aug.  24, 1893. 


General. 


do ......... 

Dept.,  Nov.  5, 1890. 

ngf. 


General  and  In- 
dian Office  (let- 
ter Oct.  24,  1892. 
L.B.246,p.432). 

do 

....do 

Authority  of  In- 
dian agent. 

....do 

Dept.,  Apr.  17, 1894 

General 


Dept.,  Aug.  10, 1894 

Dept.,  Aug.  8,1891 

Permission  Indian 
agent. 

do 

...do 

Dept.,  Oct.  12, 1889. 
Dept.,  Mar.  20, 1889 

Agents 

—.do 


Dept.,  Apr.  28, 1889. 
Dept.,  Nov.  16,1894. 


Acres 
granted. 


8 


20 
5 

20 


20 
40 


40 


90 


68.45 


70 


40 
1 


40 

54.85 

171.75 


80 

160 

60  by  100 
ft. 
1 

(?) 

160 
160 

(?) 
(?) 

160 
160 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


SE.  cor.  NW.  *SW.*S.  31,  T.  28,  R.25E-... 

N.*SE.*SE.iS.10,  T.25N.,R.24E 

Near  the  Government  schoolhouse 

E.iSE.*NW.iS.l,T.27N.,R.23E 

W.*SE.*NW.*S.1,T.27N.,R.23E 

SW.iNE.iS.6,T.28N.,R.24EMI.  M 


Annual  Report  1889,  p.  215. 


NE.  *  SW.*  S.12,  T.17  S.,  R.  18  E.,  in  Kan- 
sas. Act  to  patent  this  tract,  approv  ed 
June  7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  62). 


SW.  i  SW.  i  S.  14,  and  lot  7  in  T.  142  N.,  R. 


3  acres  and  buildings  at  Wild  Rice  River 
(Lace  School)  deeded  to  Government 
(L.  B.  356.  p.  453);  SW.  *  NW.  *,  and  30 
acres  adjoining  the  foregoing  on  N. 
side  of  NW.  *  HW.  i  S.  31,7T.  145  N„  R. 
40  W. 

NW.  i  NW.  i  S.  12,  T.  144,  R.42W 


On  farm  of  SamL  McArthur,  who  deeded 
it  to  church  at  Pine  Point,  25  miles  E.  of 
agency. 

SW.  i  SE.  i  S.  35,  T.  141  N.,  R.  37  W 

Lot  9,  S.  14,  T.  142,  R.  41;  and  SW.  ±  SW.  i 
same  T.  and  R. 

Lot4,NW._*_S.85,T.142  N.,  R.41  W.,  39.70 
acres;  NW.*  NW.iS.85,T.142  N.,R.41 
W.,  40  acres;  lot 2,  NE.*  S.35,T.142N., 
R.  41  W. , 23. 75  acres;  lot  8,  NE.  *  S.  35,  T. 
142 N..R.  41 W., 28.30 acres;  SW.iSE.iS. 
26,  T.  142  N.,  R.41  W.,  40  acres. 

SE.i,  NW.  i  and  NE.*  SW.  i  S.  10,  T.144, 
R.  42  W.  160  acres  granted  in  1889 
(A.  19149),  but  never  sec  apart. 


"From  the  trader's  house  to  the  mission 
church  and  back  to  the  river." 


At  Old  Chief's  village,  5  miles  N.  of  Red 
Lake  Agency. 


At  Ravens  Point,  on  Lake  Winnibago- 
shish. 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


26390/87. 


A.  22886. 
26390/87. 

A.  22975;  A.  10772;  3 
acres  granted  in 
1885. 

A.  22975. 

A.  36491. 


24134/87.  L.  B.  336,  p. 
246. 

A.  24777. 


26372/87  and  21689/91 
(13  Stats.,  693).  L. 
B.246,  p.  432;  247,  p. 
465. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
A.  39484. 

26372/87. 


A.  27726. 

26372/87. 

26372/87. 
26372/87. 

A.  21141. 
A.  19649. 

21689/91,  26372/87. 

21689/91, 26372/87. 

A.  19616. 
A.  42116. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing. 


Agency. 


MONTANA— Cont'd. 

Blackfeet 


Crow.. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Belknap. 

Do . 

Flathead 


Do..... 
Fort  Peck. 


Do. 


Tongue  River 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago. 

Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Santee 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Reservation. 


Blackfoot 


Crow. 
.....do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.....do 

do 

....do 

Fort  Belknap. 

do 

Jocko 


do 

Fort  Peck. 


.do 


Northern  Chey- 
enne. 


Omaha. 
do. 


do 


Winnebago 


Niobrara 


.do 


.do 


Ponca. 


Ponca     (sub- 
agency). 


Organization  or  church. 


Missionary  Society  of 
the  M.  E.  Church. 

Methodist  Episcopal... 

American  Unitarian 
Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 

Roman  Catholic  (So- 
ciety of  Jesus). 

Roman  Catholic  (Ur- 
suline  sisters  of  Mon- 
tana). 

Roman  Catholic 


.do. 


.do 
.do. 


American    Missionary 

Association. 
Roman  Catholic 


.do. 


Roman    Catholic   (St. 

Ignatius  Mission). 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian  Board  of 

Foreign  Missions. 

do 


Roman  Catholic 


The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

do 


.do. 


.do 


/American   Missionary 
\    Association. 


Protestant    Episcopal 
Church. 

do 


American  Missionary 
Association  (Congre- 
gational Church ) . 

Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


"Piegan  Mission"... 


Mission 

Mission  school. 


.do 


School  and  mission 
(St.Xavier'8). 


Mission 

Church  and  school.. 

Church 

...-do 

Church  and  mission. 
Church  and  school.. 
Mission  school  for 


ChurcE 


urch  and  school.. 


.—.do 

Church  and  mission 
school. 


Mission 


Mission  dwellings . . . 


Mission  and  school.. 


Mission 


.do. 


Mission  and  school.. 


fSantee  Normal 
Training  School, 
with  18  buildings, 
and  Bazille 
chapel. 


Chapel 


Chapel  and  mission 
buildings. 

School 


Mission 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy. 


1894 


1886 
1886 


1886 
1888 

1800 
1891 

1894 

1895 

1895 

1887 

1889 

1854 

1864 
1880 

1894 

1889- 

1860 
1845 


1893 


1882 


1866 

1866 
1884 
1885 
1896 


{ 
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Authority  for  ocod 
panoy. 

JSSl 

Description  of  land  reserved. 

File  numbers  In 
Indian  Offlce. 

Dept.,  Ang.  28, 1601. 

100 

180 
100 

ISO 
180 

(') 
1 

10 
8 
10 
180 

100 

580 

176 
• 

10 
180 

86 
200 

280 

80 
80 
ISO 
20 

Granted  (by  A.  £6119)  In  1881  to  Brooklyn 

Women's  Indian  Association,  but  sur- 
rendered by  them  to  M.  E.  Church. 

Agent's  reportshowa  tract  unoccupied... 

On  Big  Horn  River,  abont  7  miles  from 
Coster  Station.     Called  "Montana  In- 
dustrial School." 

On  Big  Horn  Biver,  about  20  miles  W. 
of agency. 

A.  110*3. 

Dept.,  July  27,1888. 

Dept.,  Oct.  8,1888.. 
Dept,  Jan.  11,1888. 

Dept.,  Mar.  20,1880. 
Dept,  Apr.  £0,1801. 

Dept.,  Feb.  IB,  IBM 
Dept,  Apr.  11,  IBM. 

A.  18392. 
A.  13887. 

In                                        1  E.    Id  the  0 

Id                                              It.  85,  on  Lodge 

Id                                           (For  detailed 
i                                              A.  187711.) 

Id                                                 (For  detailed 
i                                              A.  13778.) 

W                                        as  onto*  Little 

Oi                                              as  Creek,  oppo- 
Agent  reports  this  amount  of  land  In  use- 

IBS. 

A.  38498. 

A.  38781. 
A.  13778. 

Dept,  Hay  8,1887.. 
Dept,  Oct.  12, 1889.. 

A.  15396. 
A. 21131 

d 

2+118/87. 
21318/87. 

A.  88018. 

A.  lOOtS. 

37017/93.    L.  B.  306,  p. 

381.     (SeeL.B.305. 
p.  381.) 

37017/83.    L.  B.8G6.P. 
381. 

A.1BT71. 

23243/87,      8200/92. 
10108/92,      11881/08. 

Dept,  Har,  7, 1801. 

(o 

Dept,  Apr.  8,1898. 

On  Poplar  Creek,  and    mission   booses 
built  at  Wolfpolnt  Deer  Tails,  and  Box 
Elder. 

Known  aa  the  "school  lot"  on  agency  re- 
serve, but  for  detailed  description  and 
plat  see  HN8/M. 

NF,.JNW.jS.12,T.24N„B.9E..BthP.M- 

Ii                                                  .   Claiinsthis 
I.  27, 1804  (28 

B.  fcandNE. 
IthF.M. 
D                                                  ji  tod  to  Wo- 

nictation  and 
Presbyterian 

N                                                  SW.i.NE.1, 

B'                                                  8,T.88Ni,B. 
F.  38  N.,  R.  S 

Dept,  Oct.  11,1889. 

and  86  Statu.,  1M. 

Dept.,  Apr.  17,1880 

Office  letter  Feb, 
18,    1888;     Sioux 
act,  Mar.  2, 1889. 

General,   and  set 
aulil  e  by  allotting 

Mar.  2,  1889. 
E                                                  T.  33N..K.  U 
N..B.  S  W.; 
B.6W.     Pat- 
r.  2, 1880. 

Do. 

NW.  t  NE.  18. 11,  T.  82,  B.  t;  SW.  t  BB.  1 

B.2,T.82,H.l.    (Thlschnroh  has  chapel 

on  Indian  a  land— NW.  i_8  8,T.81,B.t) 

HW.  tNW.iS.8*;  NE.fNB.J8.83;  8E.1 

BE.  i  B.  28;  SW.  t  SW.  i  B.  E7,  T.  33,  B.  0. 

"South  side  of  SW.  i  B.  26,  T.  82  N.,  B.  7 

W.,  8th  P.  M.,  ontraot  reserved  for 
agency  and  school  purposes." 

Dept.,  Sept  1, 18M 

£3213/87. 

A.  ISfiOO.     L.  B.  812. 

ia*8/i.    '  p' 
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RESEBVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 


1 


Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing, 


Agency. 

Reservation. 

Organization  or  church. 

For  what  purpose 
used. 

Date  of 
occu- 
pancy. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada . 

Pyramid  Lake. . . 
Duck  Vallev 

Protestant    Episcopal 
Church. 

Mission  ...     .      

1885 

Western  Shoshone   . . 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Pueblo 

Do 

Jicarilla  Apache. 
Pueblo 

Woman's   Home   Mis- 
sion Society  of  Prot- 
estant   Episcopal 
Church. 

Presbyterian 

Mission  school 

Schools  and  missions 
at  3  pueblos.  Land 
and  buildings  used 
by  permission  of 
Indians. 

Churches      and 
schools  at  several 
pueblos,  but  lands 
owned  by  Indians. 

Mission -r 

1888 

1894 

1890 

atistics 

Do 

do 

Board  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

erected  on  several  resen 

Do 

Znni  _ 

Mescalero 

Mescalero 
Apache. 

Mission  buildings 

Mission  school 

rations,  but  accurate  s 

NEW  YORK. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho. 
Do 

Cheyenne     and 

...3K!^. 

MannrtTritA           

Mission  school 

Minfrinn      .... 

1880 
1896 

1880 
1894 

1889 

1888 

1889 

1889 
1896 

1896 

1894 

1896 

1890 

1896 

1892 

1897 

1888 
1889 

1894 

Woman's      Executive 
Committee,    Domes- 
tic     Missions,     Re- 
formed   Church     in 
America. 

Mennonite 

Do 

do 

Mission  and  school . . 
Church 

Boys'   industrial 

boarding  school. 
Mission  and  school . . 

do 

Do 

do 

Plymouth     Congrega- 
tional. 
Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

Central  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

M.  IS.  Church  South 

Kiowa,  etc 

Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche. 
do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Church  and  school . . 

Church  and  mission. 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

Mennonite     Brethren 

Church. 
Presbyterian  Board  of 

Home  Missions. 
Presbyterian  Church. . . 

Home  Mission  Board  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Woman's     Executive 
Committee    of    the 
Board   of   Domestic 
Missions,  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church. 

M. E.  Church  South  .... 

The  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

School  and  mission.. 

Church  and  parson- 
age. 
Mission 

do 

Church  buildings 

MioHlnn 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Wichita 

do 

Do 

Mission  and  church . 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES-Continued. 

educational,  and  religious  purposes  up  to  August  31, 1897 — Continued. 


Authority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Dept.,  Mar.  14, 1895. 


Dept.,  Dec.  20,1888. 


Acres 
granted. 


.25 


80 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


In  SE.  i  SE.  i  S.  33,  T.  21  N.,  R.  24  E.    De- 
tailed description  in  A.  43452. 


E.  *NE.  iS.  12,  T.31,  R.2 


Dept.,8ept.  22, 1894. 


Dept.,  Nov.  18, 1890. 


are  wanting. 

Dept.,  May  11,1880. 

100 

Dept.,  May  7,1896.. 

15 

Dept.,  Mar.  20, 1894. 

100 
2 

Dept.,  Feb.  21, 1889. 

160 

Dept.,  Dec.  13, 1888. 

160 

Dept.,  Feb.  21, 1889. 

160 

do 

160 

Dept.,  Feb.  16, 1898. 

3.97 

Dept.,  May  18, 1898. 

160 

Dept.,  Sept.  21, 1896. 

40 

Dept.,  Mar.  19, 1896. 

160 

Dept. ,  Jan.  11, 1890. . 

160 

Dept., May  7,1898.. 

1 

Dept.,  Mar.  9, 1892.. 

160 

Dept.,  June  23, 1897. 

5 

Dept.,  June  28, 1897. 

2 

Dept.,  Oct.  16, 1889.. 

160 

Dept.,  Jan. 2, 1894  .. 

160 

10 

80 


In  lieu  of  10  acres  granted  in  1888  in  A. 
19049.  On  Executive  reserve.  De- 
scription in  A.  41378. 


Several  church  buildings  owned  by  In- 
dians. 


"  Darlington  Mission  " , 


In  NE.  cor.  of  Seger  Colony  school  tract. 


Cantonment  Mission. 
On  agency  reserve- 


Near  Fort  Sill.    Detailed  description  in 

A.  19044. 
3  miles  NW.  of  Fort  Sill  on  Medicine 

Bluff  Creek,  in  the  Fort  Sill  Military 

Reservation. 


In  SW.  i  8W.  i  S.  17,  T.  2  N.,  R.  11  W.,  I.  M. 

SW.*S.34,T.5N.,R.9W 

NE.iSE.*S.36,T.4N.,R.18W 

NE.iS.12,T.2N.,R.16W 

Near  Anadarko,  Okla 


In  N.  *  8. 15,  T.  7  N..  R.  10  W.,  I.  M.  (in  Ana- 
darko). Detailed  description  in  8486/97. 


Part  of  Fort  Sill  school  tract.  "  The  NW. 
cor.  of  land  inclosed  E.  of  Fort  Sill  and 
Marietta  road."  Full  description  in  A. 
52816. 

On  agency  site  u  Town  of  Anadarko."  In 

NKi  S.  16.  T.  7  N.,  R.  10  W. 
NE.iS.34,T.8N.,R.10W.,I.M 


NE.iS.4,T.lN.,R.13W. 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


A.  43452. 


A.  19097. 


23911/89. 


23911/89. 


A.  41378.  L.B.179, 
460,  471;  280,  p. 
38840/96. 

A.  24912. 


23983/87. 
A.  48141. 


23983/87. 
A.  39119. 

A.  19471. 

A..  1W/44. 

A.  19470. 

A.  19472. 

A.  47262.  L.  B.328,p. 

82 
A.  48386.  L.  B.  333,  p. 

487 
A.  49704.  8487/97.  L. 

B.  340.  p.  288. 
A.  47607. 

A.  21886, 22778. 

A.  48146.  8486/97. 

A.  30069. 


A.  21166.  21013/97, 
19339/97.  L.  B.  866, 
p.  258. 

A.  38137. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing, 


Agency. 


OKLAHOMA— Cont'd. 


Osage 

Ponca,  etc 


Do 


Do 


'    Do 


Sac  and  Fox 
Do 


Do 

Do 

OREGON. 

Grande  Ronde. 
Klamath 

Do.. 

Do 

Siletz 


Do... 

Umatilla 

Do... 


Do. 


Do 

Warm  Springs. 


Do 

UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray. 

WASHINGTON. 

Colville 

Do 


Neah  Bay. 

Puyallup.. 

Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Reservation. 


Osagi 


e 


Otoe   and    Mis- 
sonria. 


Pawnee 


.do 


Ponca. 


Sac  and  Fox 


Absentee  Shaw- 
nee. 

Citizen  Potta- 
watomie. 
Kickapoo 


Grande  Ronde. 

Klamath 

—..do 

do 

Siletz 


do.... 

Umatilla. 
do.... 


.do 


do 

Warm  Springs. 

do 


Uncompahgre . . 


Colville. 
Spokane 


Nisqually 
Puyallup . 


do 

Skokomish. 


Organization  or  church. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal . . . 

Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of 
the  M.  E.  Church. 

do 4 


Methodist  Episcopal . . . 


Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of 
the  M.  E.  Church. 


Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society. 
Society  of  Friends 


Roman  Catholic ... 
Society  of  Friends 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 


Methodist  Episcopal. 

Presbyterian 

do 


Roman  Catholic. 


.do 


United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North 
America. 

do 


Protestant  Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 


Woman's  National  In- 
dian Association. 


Presbyterian 
do 


Roman  Catholic. 


American  Missionary 
Association  of  Con- 
gregational Church. 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


Church  and  school .. 

School 

Mission 


Mission     cottage 
(Gaddis's). 

Mission 


.do 


Church 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 

Mission     (Sacred 
Heart)  and  school. 
Church  and  mission. 


Church  and  parson- 
age: 
Church 


Church  and  mission. 

Parsonage 

Cemetery 


Mission 

do „ 

Industrial  school. 


.do. 


Mission 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 

Mission  and  school. 


Mission  boarding 
school. 


Two  chapels 

Mission  day  school 


Church 
.....do.. 


do.. 

Mission. 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy 


1887 
1887 
1887 


1889 
1896 

1887 


1878 
1884 

1879 
1892 

1887 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1896* 


1891 
1884 
1889 

1802 


1894 
1879 

1892 

1896 

(?) 
1894 


1877 
1888 

1878 
(?) 
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Dept..Sept.aO,188T. 

20 
40 

3.84 

11.  80 

m 

Dept., Dec.  IB,  1887  _ 
Dept.,Feb.ll,1895. 
Dept.,  Jan.  30,1898. 

Dept., Dec  18, 1887. 

NW.t8E."i8.i6,T.  23N.,B.2E 

1  i  M.  E.  Church  and 
es  granted  in  Ilea, 
on  &  A.  43112. 

1  .f  SW.  cor.  NB.  1 
:.SE.,1.M.;  thence 
7  chs.;  thence  E.  18 
place  of  beginning. 

]  NW.  TNW.18.84, 
i.  8. 1  thence  9  chs. 
and  intersect  asc- 
ot NE.  cor.  NW.| 
1.2  E.,  and  lut  1,8. 
5  acres  on  agency 

Indian  Office   let 
tor.  Abb.  22,1884, 

t 

180 

m 

180 
18) 

10 
14 

180 

180 

180 
14.74 

S 

OnNE.4SW.*8.31,T.10,B.4.  (Detailed 
description  in  18179/88. ) 

Dept.,May»,lBB2.. 

BE-iB.33,T.KN.,B.3E.,LM 

Dept.,  May  26,1896. 
Dept.,  Ang.  20, 1897. 
Dept.,  Jan.  17, 1886. 

Dept.,  Aug.  18,1891- 

One  mile  N. of  E.  of  Yalnax  school 

Lot  82,S.19,T.36S.,B.TE.,W.M.    Plat 

in  332)1/96. 
On  agency  reserve.    Description   In  A. 

On  tract  reserved  to  Indians  tor  ceme- 
tery.   Beginning  at  SB.   cor.  of  KE.I 
Nil.  i  B.  \  t7ID  8,,  B.  10  W.;   N,  4.6* 
chs.;  W,  2.21  chs,;  8.  4.6achs,;  E.  8.K1 
chs.  to  place  of  beginning. 

Dept„Oct.22,  1889. 
Dept„Apr.  7,1892.. 

Dept„Jnly  18,1884. 
Dept.,  Mar.28, 1894. 

Dept.,  Nov.  19, 1892. 

E.,  BE.iB,  8,  W.J  BWI*  S.9,T.2  N„  B. 
33  E.                i 

S.1  8B.i,  8E.J  SW.i,  8.24;  NW.i  NB.} 
8.2S,T.2N„Tl.83E.,W.M.  Anthority 
for  80  acres  granted  in  1888;  revoked  in 
1892.  Location  changed  in  D#2,  and  in 
Ilea  of  land  set  aside  in  1889. 

BW.JNW.+,  N.*8W.i,  and  SE.i  SW.  i 
8.80,T.2Sl.IB.34E.tW.M. 

In  B.28,T.9B,R.12E„W.M.    Description 

Lots  27  and  SO,  BE.  1  BW.iB.7,T.7  8.,R. 
18  B. 

Annoal  Report,  1895,  p.  81L 

OnechapelnearOneooLake;  oneSOmiles 

8.  of  Lake  Osooyns. 
About  40  miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  near 

Walkers  Prairie. 

Dept.,Oct,2,1894.. 

m 
in 

On  land  reserved  for  school  farm.   On  lot 

2,S.10,T.2QN.,B.8E. 
Church  located  on  Indians'  land.  No  claim 

do 

do 

..  43112. 
„  47074. 


L.  B.  129,  p.  54,  July 
21,  1885.  239T0/B7, 
16179/85. 


24194/87. 

.  38138.  L. 
pp.  200,204. 
.48387.    33201 


A.  40672. 
A.  39253. 

A.  88144.     L.  B.  £48, 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 

■ 

Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing, 


Agency. 


Washington— con- 
tinued. 


Puyallup 
Tulalip--- 

Do.„ 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Yakima.- 


Do 

WISCONSIN. 


Green  Bay. 

La  Pointe. . 

Green  Bay. 

~>o 


WTOMING. 


Shoshone 
Do... 


Do. 


Reservation. 


Quinaielt 

Tulalip 

Lummi 

Swimomish... 
Port  Madison 
Muckleshoot. . 
Yakima 


.do 


Organization  or  church. 


Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Methodist  Episcopal.. 


Roman  Catholic. 


For  what  purpose 
used. 


Church 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Three  missions  with 
churches. 


Church. 


Date  of 
occu- 
pancy. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1880 
1862 


1894 


|  Mission  work  has  been  done  and  buildings  erected  on  several  reservations 


Oneida 
do 


Wind  River. 
do 


.do 


Roman  Catholic. 
Protestant  Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic. 
do 


Protestant  Episcopal. . 


School  and  church. . . 
School  and  mission 
(Hobart). 


St.    Stephen's  Mis- 
sion school. 
do 


Church  and  Mission 
school. 


1891 
1894 


1887 
1806 

1888 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES— Continued. 

educational,  and  religious  purposes  up  to  August  81, 1897 — Continued. 


Authority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


General 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dept.,  May  23,1891 


Dept.,  Jan.  24, 1894. 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


190.46 
86 

89.80 
82.90 


185 


160 


Lot  1.8.  85,  T.  30.  R.4 

Lots  9  and  10,  8. 18,  T.  88.  R.  2 

Lots  7, 8,  and  9,  8.  86,  T.  34,  R. 2 ... 
Lots  3, 4,  and  5,  8.  21,  T.  26,  R.  2  E. 


160  acres  in  8. 33,  T.  10  N. ,  R.  21 E. ;  5  acres 
in  8. 33,  T.  11 N.,  R.  16  E. ;  8  acres  in  NW. 
}  NW.i  S.5.T.10  N.,  R.17E.;  12  acres 
m  SW.  i  NW. i  8.  5,  T.  10  N.,  R.  17  E. 


belonging  to  these  agencies,  but  accurate  statistics  are  wanting. 


Dept.,  Sept.  1,1894. 
Dept.,  Aug.  9,1894. 


Dept.,  Dec.  19,1887. 
Dept.,  Mar.  9, 1896.. 

General 


5 

1 


160 
151* 

160 


LotlO,S.3,T.23,R.19.... 


Plat  and  field  notes  of  tract  in  A.  16912.... 

In  8.  9,  T.  1 8.,  R.  4  E.,W.  R.  M.  Adjoins 
above  tract.  Plat  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion in  A.  47490. 


23858/87. 
23858/87. 
23858/87. 
23858/87. 
23858/87. 
A.  26848.    23787/87. 


A.  38433. 


A.  27973. 
A.  4083a 


A.  16912. 
A.  47490. 

23334/87. 


6782- 


-30 


STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools 


How  supported. 

Capacity. 

HchooL 

1 

4 

Colorado  Rivor  Ajjency:  Colored"  Hlver  boarding  . . 
Moqut  Reservation 

80 

en 

to 

SO 

01 

til 
n 

BO 

HO 

30 

*8 

i«i 
Xi 
34 

21 

Si 

as 
z> 
tu 

M 

7 

Hnalapat  Reservation 

iso 

ISO 

Navajo  Apt-'n  ' 

mo 

Pima  Agency  i 

, 

Ban  Carlos  Ag'T..) 

H<1 
00 

m 

■jii 

liy  HmugiMcal  Lutheran 
Chnroh 

CALIFORNIA 

Mission  Tale  Kmr    i  ■■:!«. --i-lnt—1 .  Agency: 

do 

Jim 
SO 

hiiay.  (Allege  district 

St 

fin 
*1 

to 

5TI 

80 

X\ 

so 
to 

TO 

itn 

ISO 

m 

170 

auo 

ISO 

to 
aw 

130 

COLORADO. 

INDIAN  TIBHITOBT. 

Qoapaw  Agency: 
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during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 


N  umber  of  employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Nnmber  of  months 
in  session. 

Cost  to 
Government. 

Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 
other  par- 
ties. 

sex. 

Race. 

i 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

6 

• 

CO 

! 

• 

A 

I 

other 
parties. 

5 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 

4 

25 

9 
1 

« 
5 
1 

9 
5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

9 

10 
2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

13 

10 

2 

25 

14 
2 

7 
5 

6 
5 

i 

i 

10 

3 

1 

31 

11 
1 

7 
2 

8 

12 
2 
2 
2 

5* 
21 

3 

15 

11 

1 

19 

12 
2 

8 
8 
1 

13 
12 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

18 
3 

82 

99 
44 
46 
41 

50 

66 

60 

167 

91 

29 

369 

156 
73 

116 
74 
14 

173 
171 

19 
26 
27 
85 
22 
28 
24 
29 
34 
37 
25 

157 
58 
9 
15 
28 
56 
20 
20 
88 
29 
24 
73 
77 

119 
20 
18 
20 

170 
300 

129 

28 

154 

99 
111 

81 
82 

156 

73 

332 

147 

111 
67 

153 
138 

142 
40 

44 

77 
106 

15 

150 
196 

92 
25 

108 

87 
90 

80 
29 
31 

37 
46 
46 

22 

68 
12 

14 
23 

20 
19 
14 
15 
18 
21 
27 
26 
14 

6 

6 

22 

40 
17 
10 
29 
18 
16 

13 
13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
12 

10 
9 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
3 
10 
7 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 

12 
12 

12 
10 
10 

10 
10 

.     $13,147.70 

16,488.36 

1,887.40 

1.800.16 

'997.42 

1,490.47 

2,886.32 

3,619.06 

26,746.24 

16,186.27 

2,439.85 

42,651.47 

20,691.31 

$13.56 

16.76 
6.29 
6.21 
8.04 

4.08 
5.08 

$200.00 

$0.54 

14.29 

18.48 
11.00 
10.68 

11.73 

13,919.87 
11,608.22 

10.45 
16.82 

370.00 

3.06 

28 

13 

1 

19 
6 

20,109.93 
19,845.12 

752.35 
1,140.06 

923.98 
1,069.26 

811.14 

849.16 

859.47 
1,096.23 

999.82 
1,184.87 

763.94 

17,758.25 

7,023.06 

10.95 
11.98 

5.87 
4.96 
4.62 
5.63 
5.72 
5.66 
4.77 
5.23 
3.70 
4.56 
5.46 
10.42 
14.63 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

9 
4 

6 
2 

257.49 

600.00 

720.00 

600.00 

600.00 

648.00 

540.00 

600.00 

5,010.10 

9,875.00 

9,375.00 

893.92 

393.07 

1,060.00 

20,751.78 

32,787.06 

22,287.10 

4,824.49 

19,274.41 

12,627,86 
13,837.58 

4.29 
3.90 
1.80 
3.53 
6.00 
2.23 
3.33 
4.17 
9.49 
10.15 
7.37 
2.53 
2.63 
6.00 

11.53 
13.94 

20.19 
16.08 
14.87 

12.10 
12.85 

5 

4 
5 
1 

2 

9 

10 

7 

1 

10 

4 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
10 

I 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
9 

15 
1 
1 
2 

11 
17 

12 

5 

13 

8 

7 

72.00 

.44 

1 

8 
11 

10 

5 

14 

12 
12 

6 
4 

5 

1 

11 

8 
9 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency:  Sac  and  Fox  day. 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency: 

Eickapoo  boarding 

Pottawatomie  boarding 

Great  Nemaha  boarding 

Lawrence:  Haskell  Institute 

Jackson  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  32 

Public  day,  district  No.  37 

Public  day,  district  No.  74 


MICHIGAN. 

Baraga: 

Chippewa  boarding 

Day 

Mount  Pleasant:  Training 

Harbor  Springs:  Boarding 

Point  Iroquois:  Day 

Isabella  County:  District  No.  1,  public  day 

MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency: 

White  Earth  boarding 

Leech  Lake  boarding 

Pine  Point  boarding 

Bed  Lake  boarding 

Wild  Rice  River  boarding 

St.  Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  boarding  (St.  Mary's) 

Gull  Lake  day 

Birch  Cooley:  Day 

Clontarf:  Boarding 

Morris:  Boarding 

Pipestone:  Training 


Blackfeet  Agency: 


MONTANA. 


Blackfeet  boarding 
Holy  Family  boarding. 


ig~ 
rdini 


Crow  Agency: 

Crow  boarding 

Montana  boarding 

St.  Xavier's  boarding 

Flathead  Agency:  St.  Ignatius  boarding . . . 
Fort  Belknap  Agency: 

Fort  Belknap  boarding 

St.  Paul's  boarding 

Fort  Peck  Agency:  Poplar  River  boarding. 
Tongue  River  Agency: 

Agency  day 

St.  Labre's  boarding 

Fort  Shaw:  Training 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha  boarding 

Winnebago  boarding 

Thurston  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  8 

Public  day,  district  No.  13 

Public  day,  district  No.  14 

Public  day,  district  No.  17 

Boyd  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  14 
San  tee  Agency: 

Santee  boarding 

Hope  boarding 


How  supported. 


By  Government. 


By  Government. 

do 

do.. 

.—.do 


By  contract. 

do 

do 


By  contract 

By  Government . 

do 

By  contract 

do 

do 


Capacity. 


By  Government 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 

do 

By  Government 

do 

By  contract  and  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  Government 

do 


By 
By 


Government 
contract 


By 


Government. 

do 

contract 

do 


By  Government. 

By  contract 

By  Government. 


gy 
By 


.do 

contract 

Government. 


By  Government. 
do 


By  contract. 

do 

.—.do 

do 

—do 


By  Government. 
.....do 


30 

80 

40 

500 


150 


160 
200 


40 

50 

100 

50 

65 

150 

100 


80 

100 
90 


125 
140 

160 

60 

200 

450 

100 
300 
200 


60 
250 


75 
100 


80 
00 


cB 

Q 


40 


40 


75 


30 
36 


40 
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the  year  ended  June  80, 1897— Continued. 


Number  of  employees. 


Sex. 


3 


2 
3 

1 
36 


7 
8 


4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
3 
5 


1 

4 

4 
3 


4 
6 

5 
4 

7 
18 

9 
10 
10 


4 

10 


4 
5 


2 
2 


5 

10 

6 

28 


9 
1 
9 
9 
•1 


8 
5 
8 
4 
11 
10 
2 
1 


3 

8 
11 


9 
10 

12 
5 
9 

17 

11 

8 

13 

2 
5 

12 


11 
11 


6 
5 


Race. 


1 
s 


3 
9 
2 

28 


4 
3 


6 
4 
7 
5 
10 


8 
4 


4 
1 

3 


10 
"9" 


I 
5 


6 

7 


2 
2 


4 

4 

5 

36 


11 
1 

12 

14 

1 


6 
3 
5 
2 
3 
13 
7 
1 
1 


4 
10 


9 
15 

14 

9 

16 

35 

10 
18 
14 

2 

8 
17 


9 
9 


6 
5 


Enroll- 
ment. 


44 


42 
92 

47 
648 

2 
3 

8 


40 
40 
165 
95 
49 
6 


50 
63 
100 
50 
91 
87 
62 
16 
21 

56 

43 
114 


146 

72 

134 
55 
84 

265 

119 
103 
244 

30 

40 

224 


101 
108 

6 
12 
18 
14 

5 

63 
54 


Average 
attendance. 


41 

82 

37 

502 


35 


137 
92 


42 
42 

78 
37 
69 
81 
50 


52 

32 
98 


125 
62 

113 
52 
79 

243 

101 

83 

205 


30 
195 


91 
95 


37 
45 


* 


21 


2 
3 
4 


26 


22 
3 


6 
13 


19 


1 
8 
11 
6 
3 


I 

a§ 
"si 

il 


{ 


10 


10 
10 
10 
12 

9 
6 
3 


10 
10 
12 
10 
9 
7 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
aty 
62* 
2 
12 


10 
10 

10 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 

6 
9 
9 
3 
10 

10 
10 


Cost  to 
Government. 


$1,793.70 


6,001.45 
11,551.16 

5,569.65 
76,254.54 

37.60 
47.20 


8,179.70 

600.00 

19,890.07 

5,400.00 

434.39 

55.99 


8,189.45 
5,805.43 
8,935.00 
6,006.77 

10,108.07 
8,100.00 
4,320.00 
400.00 
622.00 
3,903.13 
3,000.68 
2,213.99 

11,575.26 


21,925.41 
5,400.00 

18,942.24 
9,881.26 
5,400.00 

27,500.00 

14,722.27 

7,560.00 

29,178.35 

1,065.33 

3,163.10 

30,007.04 


13,005.05 
14,046.56 

30.00 
260.00 
337.99 

57.00 
184.82 

8,525.59 
6,112.01 


Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$8.54 


12.20 
11.74 
12.55 
12.66 

2.08 
2.62 


} 


7.57 
2.30 
12.10 
4.89 
2.19 
2.67 


16.25 

11.52 

9.55 

11.28 

12.21 

8.83 

7.20 

6.67 

4.78 

11.06 

23.06 
9.85 


14.62 
7.26 

13.96 

15.83 

6.70 

9.43 

12.15 

7.44 
11.86 

5.61 

8.79 

12.82 


11.91 
12.32 

5.00 
4.03 
3.41 
3.17 
4.49 

19.20 
11.82 


Cost  to 
other  par- 
ties. 


Cost  per 
capita  to 

other 
parties. 


$29,200.00 


$10.01 


4,119.00 


4.05 


2,338.90 


6.50 


a  By  contract. 


b  By  Government. 
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Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


Nebraska— continued. 


San  tee  Agency— Continued. 
Poncaday 

San  tee  normal  training . 
Genoa:  Training 

Knox  County: 

Public  day,  district  No, 
Public  day,  district  No 
Public  day,  district  No. 
Public  day,  district  No 


How  supported. 


36  .. 
67  a. 
69a. 
104. 


Public  day,  district  No.  106 


Nevada 


NEVADA. 

mcy: 

id  Lake  boarding 

Talker  River  day 

Carson:  Training 

Western  Shoshone  Agency:  Western  Shoshone  boarding 
Lander  County:  Public  day,  Walsh  district 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque:  Training 

Mescalero  Agency:  Mescalero  boarding. 
Pueblo  Agency: 

Bernalillo  boarding 

Acomaday 

Cochiteday 

Isle  ta  day 

Jemezday 

Laguna  day 

Pahuate  day _ 

Santa  Clara  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

San  Felipe  day 

San  Juan  day 

Taos  day 

Zia  day. 


Zuni  boarding. . 
Santa  Fe:  Training 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency: 

Cherokee  boarding 

Big  Cove  day 

Birdtown  day 

Cherokee  day 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devil's  Lake  Agency: 

Fort  Totten  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  1 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  2 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  3 

Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Browning  boarding 

No.  lday 

No.  2  day 

No.  3  day 


No.  4  day. 

Mission  Home  boarding . 
Standing  Bock  Agency: 

Agency  boarding 

Agricultural  boarding . . 
Grand  River  boarding.. 

Cannon  Ball  day 

No.  lday 

No.  2  day 

Bullhead  day 

Porcupine  day 

St.  Elizabeth's  boarding 


By  Government 

By  Congregation  al  Church 
By  Government 


Capacity. 


I 
1 


90 
360 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 


By  Government. 
do 


By  contract 

By  Government. 
.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 


By  Government. 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government . 

By  contract 

By  Government 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do. 


By  Congregational  Church 


By  Government. 
.—  .do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 


120 


135 
50 


300 
100 

125 


200 


150 


350 
175 


60 


50 

110 

100 

80 


60 


08 

Q 


34 


30 


50 
30 
50 
40 
40 
30 
30 
60 
40 
50 
30 
35 
60 


60 
50 


50 
50 
40 


40 
40 
30 
40 


40 
30 
30 
25 
30 


a  No  reports  received  from  this  school. 
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8 

If 

a 

3 

20 

17 
20 

a 

248 

16 

212 

9 

12 
10 

" 

* 

H4.un.in 

""$1967 

87,351.14 
990.84 

14.6V 
338 

s 

104 

136 
65 
B 

346 
106 

SB 

HO 
48 
U 

KK 

ST 

:*, 

M 
86 

H 

249 

163 
42 
58 
8 

SOU 
120 
62 
64 
78 

78 

33 
26 

ia 

30 
46 

140 
124 
91 

42 
21) 
Si 
25 
33 
55 

88 

126 
53 

298 
91 

« 

803 

129 

109 
69 

40 

114 
69 

50 

7 

30 
8 

3i 
16 
99 
35 
99 
IS 
18 
ln 
98 

99 
99 

41' 

24 

80 

22 
31 

23 
22 
12 
34 

17 
20 
14 
9 

7 
9 

10 

12 

12 
10 

10 

7 
10 

8 

; 
i 

10 
19 

10 
10 
10 

12 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
3 
10 

£16.50 
35.49 

13,496.62 
1,193.96 
19, 623. 4^ 
11,188.74 

2.48 
394 

13.  SB 
i  ■■ 
13  90 
17  69 

1 

13 

s 

4 

S 
11 

18 

5 

41 

a 
l 

■ 

15 
8 

29 

H 

* 

18 
9 

. 

ia 

92 

13 

2 
2 

2 
2 

47,485.25 

18  28 

8.01 
8.28 
5.10 

3H1 
8.37 

6,250 
573 
821 
331 
681 
832 
668 
818 
485 
568 
538 
530 
887 

1,857 

Si 

it 
;\ 

■A 

:s 

46 

:s 

■56 

:> 

2.ooaui) 

250 

J 

1 

u 

1 

66 

4K 
■A 

lu 

la 

2 

is 
li 

9 

ai 
T 

e 

323 
12. 4f. 

1102 

8.28 
4.31 

17,060.24 
998.89 
1,084.40 

12  44 

4:93 

317 
4.48 
19.60 
308 

7.0ft 

10,800 
1,480 
1,358 
1,244 

8,997 
1,393 
1,559 

i% 

'■i 
94 

a* 

SB 

5 
4 

2 

2 

13 
B 

10 

a 
b 

3 

s 

5 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

0 

1 

a 

383 

1  

18,877 
15,260 
12,867 
1,878 
662 
896 
8» 

v 
87 
i:i 

!9 

•-, 
•■ 

1368 

16  52 
394 
6.07 

6  67 

6  09 

1,528.66 

b  School  held  In  Browning  boarding  school  building  where  teacher  ia  employed. 
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Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


How  supported. 

Capacity. 

School.  , 

I 

& 

Cheyenne  anil  Arapaho  Agency: 

131 

an 
a 

n 

s> 

By  Govern  men  I  and  rait 
glow  society. 

M          Ite  boarding  (canto,  unent) 

i» 

4S» 

I'll 
W 
'•?' 

(0 

wo 
I'd 

HI 

l» 
r*i 
la 

ra 

■'J? 

IB 

n 

Kiowa  Ageney- 

, 

By  Government  and  rell 
glons  society. 

St.  Patrick's  board  Jig  

Osage  Agency: 

""** 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency: 

By  Govern 

, 

do 

o.U 

do 

, 

ORkOON. 

100 
140 

1UU 

m 

160 

so 

Klamath  Agency : 

Umatilla  Agency : 

d 

SOD 

By  GoTernment 

By  contract  and  special 
appropriation. 

m 
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the  year  ended  June  30, 1897 — Continued. 


Number  of  employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number  of  months 
in  session. 

Cost  to 
Government. 

Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

CJost  to 
other  par- 
ties. 

Sex. 

Race. 

to 

a 

3 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

« 

1 

• 

i 
1 

1 

other 
parties. 

8 

13 

8 

8 

1 

9 

33 

7 
4 
9 
2 

2 
2 
4 
1 

3 
9 
3 
3 

5 
3 
2 

5 
6 

16 

16 

4 

6 

1 

14 

80 

9 
11 
10 

4 

3 

7 
8 
3 

5 

21 

9 

6 

15 
12 
10 

11 

9 

11 

13 
16 

2 

14 
34 

5 
5 

6 

1 

2 

8 

6 
4 
3 

7 
5 

U 
13 

7 

7 

2 

9 

29 

11 

10 

13 

6 

5 

8 

12 

4 

6 
22 
12 

9 

14 

11 

9 

9 
10 
11 

114 

143 

46 

79 

19 

130 

434 

99 

87 
138 

47 

19 
83 
70 
23 

58 

170 

67 

75 

129 

109 

71 

Ul 
91 
68 

27 
4 
4 
8 

1 
2 
1 

8 
8 

6 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 

91 

137 

101 

90 

74 

66 

20 

363 

2 

888 
216 

105 

122 

41 

60 

104 
847 

94 

84 

129 

45 

16 

77 
67 
22 

55 

131 

55 

69 

124 

107 

71 

95 
72 
43 

75 

116 
90 
63 

68 
51 

816 

a  790 
212 

17 

25 
3 
2 

6 

1 
2 
1 

7 
5 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 

11 

10 
10 
10 

10 

9 

10 

12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

7 

$19,675.01 

21,894.62 

2,181.69 

2,712.76 

1,746.07 

15,283.89 

60,230.69 

14,623.01 

13,087.05 

19,833.90 

1,212.69 

437.08 
1,906.61 
1,774.21 

598.20 

7,042.43 

26,757.25 

5,684.74 

7,162.07 

16,697.15 
13,711.38 
9,580.80- 

11,944.14 

11,682.35 

5,845.24 

660.25 

$15.62 

14.96 

4.42 

3.77 
11.40 
12.25 
12.07 

12.96 

12.98 

12.81 

2.24 

2.28 
2.06 
2.21 
2.29 

10.67 

17.02 

8.61 

8.64 

11.22 
10.68 
11.25 

10.48 
13.52 
11.33 

$1,435.00 
1,550.61 

$2.92 
2.15 

3,914.59 

3,500.00 
4,760.00 

7.25 

18.22 
5.14 

1,800.00 

6.82 

500.00 
902.06 

.89 
1.27 

6 
.     6 

5 
6 
4 

3 
3 

9 
6 
4 
4 
2 
5 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

83.33 

3.09 

• 

26.00 
36.83 
80.00 

7,963.13 

17,774.37 

14,236.38 

8,463.00 

9,775.92 

3,600.00 

1,620.77 

40,833.57 

26.83 

109,229.62 
33,400.00 

1.50 
4.60 
4.00 

1 

7 
7 
3 

1 

3 

2 

24 

6 

10 
8 
9 

9 

9 

1 

22 

2 

5 
5 
4 

2 

1 
24 

5 

12 

10 

8 

8 
12 

2 
22 

12.77 
13.18 
11.18 

14.05 

5.88 

14.73 

10.77 

2.24 

11.44 
13.13 

2 

6 

12 
12 

27 
10 

87 
25 

11 

63 
35 

874.38 
3,751.54 

.09 
1.47 

a  The  average  attendance  for  ten  months,  during  which  schoolroom  work  was  actually  done, 
797. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  Agency: 

Crow  Creek  boarding 

Grace  boarding 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding 
Cheyenne  River  Agency: 


Agency  boarding ... 
St.  John's  boarding. 


Plum  Creek  boarding 

Oahe  boarding 

No.  5  day 

No.  7  day 

No.  8  day , 

Lower  Brule  Agency:  Lower  Brule  boarding. 
Pine  Ridge  Agency: 

Holy  Rosary  boarding 

No.  1  day 

No.  2  day 

No.  3  day 

No.  4  day -. 

No.  5  day 

No.  6  day 

No.  7  day 

No.  8  day 

No.  9  day 

No.  10  day 

No.  11  day 

No.  12  day 

No.  13  day 

No.  14  day 

No.  15  day 

No.  16  day 

No.  17  day 

No.  18  day 

No.  19  day 

No.  20  day 

No.  21  day 

No.  22  day 

No.  23  day 

No.  24  day 

No.  25  day 

No.  28  day 

Rosebud  Agency: 

St.  Francis  Mission  boarding 

St.  Mary's  Mission  boarding 


Agency  day 

Big  Oak  day 

Black  Pipe  Creek  day 

Butte  Creek  day 

Corn  Creek  day 

Cut  Meat  Creek  day 

He  Dog's  Camp  day 

Ironwood  Creek  day 

Little  Crow's  Camp  day 

Little  White  River  day 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek  day 

Milk's  Camp  day 

Pine  Creek  day 

Red  Leaf 's  Camp  day 

Ring  Thunder  day 

Upper  Cut  Meat  day 

Upper  Pine  Creek  day 

white  Thunder  Creek  day 

Whirlwind  Soldier's  Camp  day. 
Spring  Creek  day. 


Upper  Ponca  Creek  day 

se ton  Agency: 

Sisseton  Industrial  boarding. 


Good  Will  Mission  boarding 


How  supported. 


{ 


By  Government , 

By  contract 

By  Government . 
By  contract 


By  Government 

By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 

do 

do 

By  Government 

do 

do 

do 


By  contract 

By  Government . 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do 
.do 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  contract 

By  Government  and 
ligious  society. 

By  Government 

do 


re- 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do. 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 
do. 
do 
do. 

do. 


By  Presbyterian  Church. . 


Capacity. 


140 
50 


60 

130 
60 

10 
30 


140 
200 


225 
45 


180 
125 


22 
20 
27 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
85 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 


30 
30 
30 
25 
34 
30 
83 
40 
25 
84 
83 
33 
32 
30 
80 
36 
27 
26 
30 
40 
25 


STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
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12 
2 

1 

2 
2 

2 
8 

2 
10 
23 

1 

2 
2 
8 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
S 

s 

2S 
8 

8 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

a 

2 

2 
S 

I 

2 
2 

12 
12 

in 

lie 

1W. 
HT 

a; 

78 

in 

)'* 

11 

:w 

s 

411 

88 

25 
10 

„-' 
« 

ST 
ST 
18 

ai 
;» 
88 

a; 
40 

3" 

18 

28 

'« 

29 

ai 

82 
^T 

3i 
.11 
2H 

KB 
11 
2> 
« 
IT 
BB 
.t; 
;) 

■a. 
m 

29 

.*. 

24 

22 
n, 
f 

21,403.88 

is,sao.on 

1 

,471.06 

H.WU.UU 

1  '  - 

.:.'*"'! 

1.88 

4.110  93 

■.hi.'.: 

1.82 

18  M 

11, 340.00 

1(1, « 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School 


south  dakota— continued. 


Yankton  Agency: 

Yankton  boarding 

St.  Paul's  Mission  boarding 


Flandreau:  Training 
Pierre:  Training 


UTAH. 


Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency: 
Uintah  boarding 


Ouray  boarding 

Boxelder  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  12. 


VIRGINIA. 

Hampton:  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

WASHINGTON. 


Colville  Agency: 

Colville  boarding 

Cffiur  d'Alene  Reserve: 
De  Smet  Mission  boarding 

Tonasket  boarding 

Nespilem  day 

Spokane  day 

Neah  Bay  Agency: 

Neah  Bay  day 


Quillehute  day 

Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency: 

Puyallup  boarding 

Chehalisday — 

§uinaieltday 
'Kokomish  day 

Jamestown  day 

Port  Gamble  day 

St.  George's  boarding 

Tnlalip  Agency: 

Tulalip  boarding 

Lummiday 

Swinomishday 

Yakima  Agency: 

Yakima  boarding 

Toppenishday 

King  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  87 

Skagit  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  52. . . 
Stevens  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  7  a 

WISCONSIN. 

ireen  Bay  Agency: 

Menomonee  boarding 

St.  Joseph's  boarding 

Stockbndge  day 

Oneida  Reservation: 

Oneida  boarding 

Oneida  day,  No.  1 

Oneida  day,  No.  2 

.  Oneida  day,  No.  3 

Oneida  day,  No.  4 

Oneida  day,  No.  5 

La  Pointe  Agency: 


Bayfield  boarding 

St.  Mary's  boarding,  Bad  River  Reservation 

Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding 

Fond  du  Lac  day 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  day,  No.  2 

Norman  town  day 

Nett  Lake  day 


How  supported. 


By  Government 

By  Government  and  re- 
ligious society. 

By  Government 

do 


By  Government . 

.....do 

By  contract 


By  contract. 


By  contract. 


do 

By  Government. 

do 

do 


Capacity. 


PQ 


160 
55 

170 
150 


90 
80 


.do 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  Catholic  Church. 


By  contract , 

By  Government 
.....do 


do 

do 

By  contract . 

do 

do 


By  Government. 

By  contract 

By  Government. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  contract 

do 

By  Government 
do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


150 


150 

300 
90 


200 


150 


140 


160 
170 


120 


50 
100 
140 


OS 
Q 


40 
40 

75 
60 


60 
40 
40 
30 
25 


40 
40 


30 


40 


40 
40 
30 
25 
32 


30 
36 
36 
30 
80 


i 


a  No  report  received  from  this  school. 
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2 

8 
8 

2 

7 

18 
8 

10 

7 

4 

8 
13 

8 

ass 

l»l 

9B 
48 
89 

128 

79 

74 
i'4 
30 
33 

88 
IB 

16 

37 
30 
28 

50 

1ST 

138 

3+ 
118 

88 

70 
5ti 

209 

22 

11 

IS 

30 

8 

T 

25 
19 

10 

10 

12 

10 
12 

h3 
8 

8 

10 
9 

10 

5 

T 

10 
10 

1,868.00 

23,414.07 

21,210, 70 

11,291.65 
7,013. 86 

es9.ee 

19,668. 46 

5,400.00 

8,180.00 

0,591.?.. 

1,811.9ft 

24,018.21 
1,048.1ft 
862.  SO 
LOW.  SO 
848.  Oh 
830.48 

3.26 

11.88 
12.81 

12.08 
17.19 

18.88 

7.28 

8.05 
;»23 
4.28 
7. 88 

399 
9.81 

It  ir: 
H  ;« 

1.'.  > 
:;  ;pi 
4  37 

83,860.00 

86.10 

8 

la 

10 

t 

9 

6 
1 

5 
8 

1 
IS 

20 

16 

18 

T 

■> 

2 

a 

s 

13 
8 
8 

8 

26,773.40 

7,540.00 
ft.S2O.00 

18.91 

10.13 

8.11 

1 

4 

8 

8 

11 
1 

B 
1 

18 
8 
1 

s 

101 

48 
43 

118 
25 

11) 
IB 

81 
84 

32 

18 

8 

10 

10 

10 

5 

8. 100.  Or  ■ 
1,885.01 
253.  OH 

18,860.28 
800.00 
72.01 
130.68 

r.78 

',  ■>■ 

2  22 
18  72 
'.,  .'h 
B  81 

■•(.  00 

.88 

9 

T 

1 

1 

13 
8 

12 

a 

9 
8 

168 
30 

32 

46 
M 
St 

88 

1ST 
37 
88 
82 
18 

149 
120 

88 
08 
IIS 

18 

10 
15 
88 
13 
10 

16 

14 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

20,298. 74 
7,020.00 
625.00 

17,208.80 
826.16 
812.01) 

488!  W 
496.20 

3,2*0.00 
5,400.  »• 
12,582.40 

986!  11 

'74l!  42 

11  88 

r>  r» 

S21 

11  «f. 

in; 

4  ■» 
885 

5,80 

t  HH 

7  11 

7  2K 
1)  2f 

704 

7  41 

4 

1 
18 

« 

1 
1 

1.000  00 
100  00 

8.  IS 

.13 

j 

; 

oBchool  building  burned  December  3, 1898. 


charge  of  two  employees  of  Tonasket  boarding  school  during  fourth 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


WISCONSIN— continued. 

La  Point©  Agency— Continued. 

Grand  Portage  day 

Pahquayahwong  day 

Red  Cliff  day 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day 

St.  Mary's  day.  Bad  River  Reservation  — 

Wittenberg:  Boarding 

Toinah:  Training 

Ashland  County  public  day,  Odanah  district  a. 


Shoshone  Agency: 

Wind  River  boarding 


WYOMING. 


St.  Stephen's  Mission  boarding 
Shoshone  Mission  boarding 


How  supported. 


By  Government. 

do ..... 

—..do 

By  contract 

.-T-.do... 

By  Government . 

do 

By  contract 


By  Government. 

By  contract 

—do 


Capacity. 


to 

B 

U 


140 
125 


200 

125 
25 


08 


50 
32 
80 
80 
60 


a  Reports  received  too  late  for  tabulation. 


SUMMARY. 

Capacity  of  boarding  schools 19,415 

Capacity  of  day  schools a  5, 440 

Number  of  employees 2,653 

Male 1,038 

Female 1,615 

Indian 846 

White 1,807 

Enrollment  of  boarding  schools 17,588 

Enrollment  of  day  schools 6,366 

Average  attendance  of  boarding  schools 15,026 

Average  attendance  of  day  schools 3,650 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools: 

To  Government $2,172,128.17 

To  other  parties 167,458.34 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1897 — Continued. 


Number  of  employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number  of  months 
in  session. 

Cost  to 
Government. 

Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 
other  par- 
ties. 

Sex. 

Race. 

1 

• 

08 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

4 
3 

1 

3 

a 

• 

© 

•43 

other 
parties. 

i 
i 

7 
8 

1 
2 
4 
3 

11 
12 

i 
u 

9 

2 
2 

4 

3 

7 

11 

21 
47 
47 
63 
58 
.  128 
136 
21 

198 
80 
23 

106 
102 

174 

72 
20 

12 
26 
86 
45 
49 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
9 

10 
10 

8 

$533.55 

1,109.09 

1,026.70 

1,034.31 

450.00 

13,489  33 

16,748.63 

$4.86 

4.27 

2.85 

2.30 

.92 

-10.41 

13.68 

$218.66 

$0.49 

6 
4 
8 

11 
6 
3 

4 
1 

13 

10 

5 

25,774.14 
5,400.00 
1,743.17 

12.34 
6.25 

8.72 

• 

2,000.00 
1,459.00 

2.31 
7.30 

RECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  school. 


Government  schools: 

Nonreservation  boarding 

Reservation  boarding 

Reservation  day 


.  Total 


Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Pay 

Boarding  specially  appropriated 
for 

Total 


Public  day 

Mission  boarding 
Mission  day 


Aggregate 


Num- 
ber. 


23 

73 

138 


234 


28 
5 


35 


38 

17 

2 


326 


Capacity. 


5,345 

8,270 
4,995 


18,610 


4,445 
305 

400 


5,150 


955 
140 


24,855 


Enroll- 
ment. 


6,723 

8,112 
4,768 


18,603 


2,579 
208 

371 


3,158 


303 
813 

87 


22,964 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


4,787 
6,855 
3,234 


14,876 


2,313 
142 

330 


2,785 


194 

741 

80 


18,676 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


690 

1,129 

230 


2,049 


403 
10 

55 


468 


132 
4 


2,653 


Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


$700,507.18 

1,051,835.98 

137,168.73 


1,889,511.87 


204,382.55 
2,705.09 

53,058.46 


260,146.70 


3,455.79 
19,013.81 


2,172,128.17 


a  Not  including  public  schools. 
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Schools  under  private  control  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  Indian 
Bureau  andoy  special  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1897* 


Location. 


California: 

St.  Boniface's  boarding 

San  Diego  boarding 

St.  Turibius  Mission  boarding — 

Hoplandday 

Pinole  day 

Idaho:  Cceur  d'Alene  Reservation, 

De  Smet  Mission  boarding 

Michigan : 

Baraga,  Chippewa  boarding 

Harbor  Springs  boarding 

Bay  Mills,  Iroquois  Point  day 

Minnesota: 

Clontarf  industrial  boarding 

White  Earth    Reservation,   St. 
Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  Reservation,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Montana: 

Blackf eet    Reservation,    Holy 
Family  boarding 

Crow  Reservation,  St.  Xavier's 


boarding 

Fort  BeUcnap  Reservation, 


St. 


St. 


Paul's  boarding. 

Tongue  River  Reservation, 
Laore's  boarding 

Flathead  Reservation,  St.  Igna- 
tius Mission  boarding 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo  boarding 

North  Dakota: 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation, 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Oklahoma:. 

Osage  Reservation. 

St.  John's  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Pottawatomie   Reservation,   St. 

Mary'B  boarding  o 

Oregon: 

Umatilla  Reservation,   Kate 

Drezel  boarding 

South  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek  Reservation.  Immac- 
ulate Conception  boarding 

Grace  Howard  Home  boarding. . . 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Holy 
Rosary  boarding 

Rosebud  Reservation,  St.  Fran- 
cis boarding  

Washington: 

Colville  Reservation  boarding  . . . 

Tulalip  Reservation  boarding — 
Wisconsin: 

Bayfield  boarding 

Menomonee  Reservation,  St.  Jo- 
seph's boarding 

Bad  River  Reservation,  St.  Ma- 
ry's boarding 

Day 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Mission 
boarding - 

Shoshone  Reservation,  St.  Ste- 
phen's boarding 


Total. 


Specially  appropriated  for  by 
Congress. 

Pensylvania:  Philadelphia,  Lincoln 
Institution. 


Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Institute 


Capac- 
ity. 


Total. 


150 

150 

40 

50 

40 

300 

150 

200 

75 

100 

150 

100 

140 

200 

300 

60 

460 
125 

175 


150 
125 

75 


150 

60 
60 

200 

225 

150 
150 

50 

170 

100 
60 
80 

25 
125 


Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 


4,760b 


250 
150 


400 


75 
75 
10 
20 
18 

60 

30 
50 
20 

46 

75 

40 

50 

50 

70 

40 

220 
50 

100 


40 
50 


36 

30 
35 

125 

90 

50 
75 

30 

66 

50 
15 
40 

20 
50 


1,900 


200 
120 


320 


Rate 

per 
capita 

per 
annum. 


Num- 1 
^fv.-' Enroll 

sion. 


$126 

125 

108 

30 

30 

106 

106 

106 

30 

106 

106 

106 

108 

106 

108 

106 

126 
125 

106 


126 
126 


100 

106 
100 

106 

106 

106 
106 

106 

106 

106 
80 
80 

106 
106 


167 
167 


10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9* 
10 
10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 


10 
10 

10 


10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

10 
10 

12 

10 

12 
10 
10 

8 
10 


12 
12 


119 

77 
20 
20 
18 

74 

40 
95 
49 

56 

87 

62 

72 

84 

108 

40 

265 

68 

120 


67 
75 

53 


66 

62 

38 

148 

200 

79 
101 

38 

111 

71 
68 
63 

28 

80 


2,787 


246 
126 


371 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


106 
77 
15 
13 
13 

70 

35 
92 
22 

62 

81 

60 

62 
79 
83 
30 

248 

66 

109 

55 
69 

48 

51 

49 
35 

132 

188 

62 
87 

38 

101 


49 
46 


20 

72 


2,466 


212 

118 


330 


Cost  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$9,375.00 

9,375.00 

1,060.00 

393.92 

393.07 

6,480.00 

3,179.70 

5,400.00 

434.39 

3,903.13 

8,100.00 

4,320.00 

5,400.00 

5,400.00 

7,560.00 

3,163.10 

27,500.00 
6,250.00 

10,800.00 


5,684.74 
7,152.07 

5,846.24 
3,600.00 


3,240.00 
2,051.40 

13,500.00 

9,720.00 

5,400.00 
8,100.00 

3,  mOO 

7,080.00 

5,400.00 

450.00 

1,064.31 

1,743.17 

5,400.00 
207,088.24 


33,400.00 

JM58JI 
53,058.46 


a  Paid  by  vouchers.    No  formal  contract  made.  b  Not  including  capacity  of  Clontarf  and 

Grace  boarding  schools,  which  has  been  counted  in  capacity  for  Government  schools. 

*  Schools  receiving  Government  rations  and  conducted  by  religious  societies  heretofore  found 
in  this  table  are  now  found  only  in  preceding  table,  "  Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools,"  etc. 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  divellings,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency. 


Mohave 

Mohave  at  Needles 

Mohave  at  Fort  Mohave. 
Chimehuevi 


Under  industrial  teacher. 

Hualapai 

YavaSupai 


Navajo  Agency. 


Navaqo 

Moquis  Pueblo 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago 

Papagoat  San  Xavier 
Papago,  nomadic 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

Coyoter  o  Apache 

San  Carlos  Apache 

Mohave 

Tonto  Apache 

Yuma 

White  Mountain  Apache. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 


Hoopa 

Klamath  (a) . 


Mission  Tide  River  Agency. 

Yuma 

Tule  River 

Mission 


Round  Valley  Agency. 


Concow 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackie. . 

Indians  in  California  not  under 
an  agent. 

Wicumni,  Kaweah,  and  others. 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency 

Moache,   Capote,   and   Wimi- 
nuche  Ute: 

Allotted 

Unallotted 


§ 


Civilization. 


Citizens1  dress. 


671 

700 

1,000 

300 


631 
260 


20,500 
2,641 


4,260 
340 
603 
531 

2,046 


647 

1,288 

626 

863 

42 

1,824 


605 
673 


707 

175 

2,966 


162 

136 

283 

63 


a  6, 995 


420 
717 


I 


9 


500 
}    1,200 


250 
203 


6,469 
531 


600 


605 
605 


600 

175 

2,966 


644 


}       100 


4* 


1 
o 

t 

i 


171 
200 


70 
57 


1,000 
16 


870 


3,000 


200 


250 


170 


300 


35 

60 


220 
24 


188 
12 


500 


o 

a 


0 


§ 

IS 

Mi 
|£ 


140 


400 


350 
75 


500 
24 


971 
29 


1,000 


70 


260 
75 
02,006 


260 


Dwelling 
houses. 


CO 

a 

a  $ 
.  *> 

S3 

•t-t 


11 


61 


50 
4 


3 


480 
450 


800 

110 

1,780 


600 


38 


11 


12 


to 

I 


62 


63 


a  150 
63 


270 
90 


15 


116 
137 


35 
653 


150 


CO 

s 

53 

I 

P. 


©■5 
3* 


15 


40 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by — 


3® 

>iH  03 


50 


100 


50 
75 


100 
100 


90 
97 


60 


100 


8 


o 

0 

I 


67 
100 
100 


100 


75 


25 
25 


10 
3 


20 


33 


50 


25 


20 


25 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year.   . 
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subsistence  of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics. 


Religions. 


Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 


£ 

i 

<D 

& 
i 
■8 
i 

A 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


s. 

a 
3 


u 


* 

• 

o 

§ 

* 

«2 

,a 

8 

o 

0 

0 

•s 

A 

© 

o 

u 

u 

o 

o 

fc 

fc 

$26 


Marital. 


to 

I 

00 

8 


Vital. 


00 

i 

PQ 


17 


I 

© 

Q 


17 


Criminal. 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


i 

PQ 


I 

PQ 


'3 

CO 


CD 


•8 


00 

$ 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


1 

o 


1 


PQ 


o 
o 


PQ 


00 

"8 

5 

CD 

a 

CO 

o 
>■. 

PQ 


$200 


100 


46 
13 


34 
10 


50 


2 
2 


2 
2 


10 


174 
210 


4 
1 


20,000 
(c) 


4,100 


6 

7 


179 
25 


135 
23 


170 


105 


13 


35 
1,500 


20 


23 


45 


420 


13 
137 


15 


13 


58 

14 

101 


20 


82 


8 


75 


3 


4 
22 


2 


35 


57 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings*  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


FLORIDA. 

Under  industrial  teacher. 
Seminole. 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agency. 

Bannock 

Shoshone 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone 

Sheepeater 

Bannock 

Nez  Perce'  Agency. 
Nez  Perce 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Quapaw  Agency. 

Peoria 

Ottawa 

Suapaw 
[odoc 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Miami 

Wyandotte 

Union  Agency,  (a) 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Creek 

Seminole 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi. 


i 

P. 
o 

P4 


565 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nem- 
aha Agency. 

Pottawatomie,  Prairie  Band . . 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

Munsee  (or  Christian) 

Chippewa 


432 
1,076 


206 
197 

82 


1,647 


Civilization. 


Citizens1  dress. 


174 

167 

230 

52 

312 

90 

95 

319 


25,388 
66,000 
17,819 
13,868 
2,900 


394 


525 

234 

176 

82 

57 

21 


9 


400 


130 


237 


174 

167 

239 

52 

312 

90 

95 

319 


43 


a  300 


1,108 


32 


1,410 


120 


200 


43 


300 


2 


510 
234 
176 

82 

78 


250 


15 


106 

139 

183 

24 

201 

36 

56 

207 


200 


300 


48 


500 


50 


208 
80 
90 
42 

58 


154 

144 

186 

30 

223 

59 

65 

249 


Dwelling 
houses. 


00 

d 
2  • 

d  ® 

**§ 

0 
PQ 


19 


3 


32 


250 


330 

178 

160 

68 

78 


13 
1 

13 
2 
2 
5 
5 
5 


145 


36 


432 


58 
49 
124 
21 
68 
20 
22 
50 


00 

© 

o 

53 
§ 

I 
§ 

3 


186 
51 
53 
38 

20 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by— 


d  © 
3  n 

I 


55 


30 


75 


bo  6 
•S3  a> 

is 
a? 


4» 

d+3 

*8 


100 


20 


25 


100 
100 
100 
80 
100 
100 
100 
100 


45 


75 
75 
75 
75 

100 


43 

a 
o 


©  eg 

I- 

O  ** 
© 

0 


s 


40 


50 


20 


<225 
d25 
d25 
<J25 


d50 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


b  Exclusive  of  negroes. 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


Religious. 

Marital. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

'Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 

S 
I 

.d 

3> 

.a 

0 
.a 
o 

1 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

Marriages  during  year. 

• 

u 

08 
CD 

bo 

1 
-a 

CO 

8 

•IH 

I 

W 

12 

22 

6 
60 

4 
3 

8 
3 

12 
2 
2 

15 

CO 

3 

3 

40 

10 
82 

9 
1 
6 
5 

8 

Indians  killed 
during  year. 

CO 

>> 

I 

m 

CD 

+3 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

a> 

!                                              Male. 

• 

CD 

a 
© 

2 

1 

1 
1 

-a 
o 

1 

.4 

o 

•8 

O 

• 
CO 

J 

a 
ft 

• 

CO 
>> 

M 

• 
CD 

•8 

CD 

By  court  of  Indian 
offenses. 

• 
CD 

0 

o 
•8 

• 
CD 

"8 
I 
1 

o 

ffl 

(D 
8 
ft 

2 

CD 

CD 
CD 

1 

15 

$300 
2,500 

11,200 

1 

1 

,1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

"  i 

725 

64 
58 

124 

24 

61 

8 

52 

114 

5 
3 

(c) 

13 

1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 

4 

«► 

500 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 



315 
60 

1 



1 
5 

20 

118 

5 

1 

1 

140 
60 
50 
10 

23 

1 

1,500 

17 

26 

13 

6 

6 

2 

16 

28 

10 

7 

4 

1 

5 



3 

5 
6 

2 

• 

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

480 

2 

i 

c  Not  reported. 


d  Annuity  money. 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


MICHIGAN. 

Not  under  an  agent,  (a) 

L1  Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 

Creek,  and  Black  River 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 


Mississippi  Chippewa 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chippewa 
White  Oak  Point  Mississippi 


Chippewa 

"""  >L* 


Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewa . 
Otter  tail  Pillager  Chippewa. . . 

>pewa 


kger  \jnipp« 
Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chipi 
Cass  and  Winnebagoshisn  Chip 


pewa 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa 

Fond  du  LacCnippewa. 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency! 

Piegan  (c) 

Crow  Agency. 


Crow 


Flathead  Agency. 


Kootenai  from  Idaho 

Flathead,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and 

Kootenai  (confederated) 

Spokane 

Lower  Kalispel 

Chariot's  band  of  Flathead 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 


Gros  Ventre. 
Assinniboine . 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 


Yanktonnais  Sioux. 
Assinniboine 


Tongue  River  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency. 


Winnebago 
Omaha 


1,153 
1,170 

a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


I 

P. 

© 


Civilization. 


Citizens1  dress. 


721 

630 

77 

6,000 


1,372 
326 

721 
1,234 

690 
1,153 

434 

1,351 

286 

74 


1,892 
2,139 

40 

1,631 

91 

51 

185 


594 
711 


1,219 
702 


1,330 


?    7,651 


1,890 
820 


>       600 


480 


}    1,921 


90 


650 
700 


t 

<* 
P, 

a 


1 

o 

,4 


.3 


2,300 


bog 
©  a 

gfr 

O  ^ 

I* 

*6 

CO  u 

as 


Dwelling 
houses. 


CO 

a 
2  • 

•d  08 

o£ 

3rd 
& 


2,000 


1,350 


1,400 


320 


1,240 


503 
470 


450 


350 


520 


650 


450 


65 


s 

A 

•o 

a 
i-i 

•d 

A 

0 

8 

o 


09 

o 

53 

(4 
a) 
*-■ 

Pi 

I 

•3 

d 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by — 


25 


600      100 


420 
425 


350 

4 

1,000 

3 

450 

71 

460 

15 

40 

600 
500 

»r 

1,500 


1,000      8 


Oco 

IS 


32 


225 


676 


380 


616 


267 


75 


tod 

-a  " 
bo® 

■M 
•ih  08 


o 

a 

©  00 


13 


12 


25.. 


6     75 


6 


127.... 
10|      3201.... 

b  Not  reported. 


85 


20 


25 


75 


25 


10 


95 
95 


10 


70 


75 


100 


45 
<25 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


Religious. 


Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 


& 

08 
B 


CO 

Ll 

2 

a 
a 

i 

a 

■6 
i 


! 
i 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


§ 

•iH 

0 

-d 
<© 

Li 
O 
fa 


O 

■► 

■s 
s 

o 

Li 

O 
fa 


Marital. 


to 


00 

eft 

! 

8 


bo 

.a 

Li 

»d 

00 


o 


Vital. 


I 


I 


Criminal. 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


00 


-a 


1 


0 

0Q 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


00 

o  22 

Ltfej 

I* 


§ 

O 

«— « 


■8 

CD 

•d 
>> 

n 


12 


2,600 


16 


(6) 


123 


390 


201 


29 


31 


89 


10 


200 


3 


$4,300 


(&) 


(&) 


48 


17 


129 


42 


56 


140 


27 


6 


29,200 


13 


45 


52 


2 


a  160 


64 


100 


4,119 


$5,000 


800 


14 


21 


3 


2,389 


42 


70 


35 


35 


115 


45 


1 
1 


14 
45 


700 

800 


18 


30 
62 


45 
50 


12 


6 


5 
6 


6 

17 


c  This  term  includes  Blackfeet  and  Blood  Indians  merged  with  the  Piegans. 
d  Annuity  money. 


488  POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 

Statistics  relating  to  population,  dresa,  intelligence, 


.,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


i  of  Flandreau. . 


Ponca.in  Nebraska... 


Pah-Uta  at  Pyramid  Lake 

Under  school  superintendent. 

Pah-Ute  at  Walker  Elver 

Western  Shoshone  Agency. 


Pl-Ute. . 

BuHOna  in  Nevada  not  und 

Mescalero  Agency. 

Moscaloro  Apache 

Pveblo  Agency. 


Oneida 

Onoudiuca  [t>wrv>> 

Onondaga  

Oneida  

St.  Reals  Reserve. 

8t.  HbkW 

Tonawanda  Reserve: 

TuBrarora  Resi-rve. 

Tnw-arora 

>■■  i .  a  ■:••.'•" 


Under  school  superintendent 

Eastern  band  of  Cherokee 

aTaken  from  repot 


)  „ 

275 
871 

8K 

1 

120 
301 

00 

1,811 

10 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


Religious. 

Marital. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 

CD 
fe 

Amount  con- 
tributed by- 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

• 

Indians  killed 
during  year. 

• 

CO 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

0 

S 

$ 

u 

'5 

w 

a 

t» 

CO 
CD 

A 

S 

• 

O 

CD 

a 

3, 

* 

bo 

>* 

M 

CD 

-a 

« 

• 

4 

ft 

x| 

O 

a 

H 

•rH 

-d 

s 

XI 

o 

a 
x| 
O 

■ 

a 
o 

1 

o 
x| 

■8 

o 

0 

•a 

1 

V 

•a 

cc 

8 

Q 

• 
CD 

1 

•l-l 

ffl 

• 

1 

a! 

S 

A 

CO 

ffl 

• 

CD 
© 

s 

By  court  of  I 
offenses. 

1 

8 

x| 

CD 

a 

© 

O 

►» 

i 

17 
7 
1 

.... 

440 

195 

16 

5 
2 

$14,093 

4 

41 
6 
6 

29 
10 

5 

20 

3 

$250 

2 

1 

1 

1,600 

17 

14 

1 

14 

26 

19 

5 

13 

12 

3 

• 

16 

21 

3 

1 

23 

2,000 

- 

2 

42 

54 

58 

2 

165 

3 

/  c2, 003 
\    3,200 

}    1,460 

10 

37 

16 

3 

2 
3 



300 

25 

110 

3 

2 
3 

c3,772 

975 

36 

35 
1 

1 

cl,5U 

1,000 

3 

10 

3 

817 

c  1,764 

500 

1 

3 
2 



109 
240 

3 
3 

cl,302 
c700 

275 
1,450 

6 
6 

16 

1 

188 

2 

5 

62 

110 

1 

1 

1 

c  By  State  of  New  York. 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency. 


Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa: 

Pull  bloods 

Mixed  bloods  on  reserve . . . 

Mixed  bloods  outside  of  re- 
serve   

Mixed  bloods  on  reserve, 
but  not  recognized  by- 
commission  of  1892  a 


Fort  Bertkold  Agency. 

Arickaree 

Mandan 

Gros  Ventre 


Standing  Rock  Agency. 

Sioux,  Yanktonai,  Hunkpapa, 
and  Blackf eet  bands 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 


Arapaho  . 
Cheyenne 


Kiowa  Agency. 

Kiowa 

Comanche 

Apache 

Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes  d. 

Under  War  Department. 

Apaches  at  Fort  Sill 

Osage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw.. 


Ponca,Pavmee,  and  Otoe  Agency 


Ponca  

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Missouria. 
Tonka  wa 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi . 

Iowa  

Absentee  Shawnee 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Citizen  Pottawatomie 


§ 

A 

P. 

o 

Oh 


1,034 

271 
1,388 

412 
182 


424 
267 
469 


3,720 


1,005 
2,089 


Civilization. 


Citizens'  dress. 


1,1051 
1,526 
197 
958 


301 


1,729 
208 


602 

710 

350 

53 


495 

86 

493 

255 

780 


"3 


1,034 


>    1,821 


J    1,125 


3,659 


930 


a  100 


940 
95 


350 

200 

36 

23 


1,800 


251 


35 


61 


2,000 


a  3, 000 


300 

22 


252 

150 

314 

30 


309 


1 
2 


o 

CO 

1 


230 


900 


120 

100 

79 


686 


750 


1,000 


600 
97 


300 

120 

124 

15 


800 


boo 

0  > 

©  © 

Li 

03 
2-9 

p4rd 

n 

d  oo 


85 


1,200 


128 
112 

82 


701) 


800 


1,000 


600 
114 


350 

360 

160 

53 


1,200 


Dwelling 
houses. 


CO 

c3 


bo 

ffl 


129 


74 


117 


25 

8 


6 
5 


6 


1 
I 

1 

8 

o 


285 


353 


H 


1,200 


217 


449 


CD 

8 

53 

2 

§• 
a 
.a 

•a 

A 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by — 


16 


19 


375 
35 


115 

179 

71 

13 


500 


V 
3*3 


I*. 


4> 


?a 


85 


65 


50 


30 


30 


50 


25 

40 


100 
100 
100 
100 


66 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


apo 
To 


I 


15 


15 


20 


50 


70 


70 


50 


675 
660 


634 


d  These  include  Towaconie,  Keechie,  Waco,  Caddo,  and  Delaware  tribes. 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


Religions. 


Mis 

siona- 

ries. 


CD 


2 


14 


12 


© 


© 
ft 


6 


20 


9 


8 


© 

a 

,4 

■s 

••-I 
PI 


1,200 


104 


1,559 


204 


365 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


a 
a 

,4 

2 


6 


3 


14 


12 


0 

O 
•t-t 

1 

CD 
U 

o 


$4,100 


1,810 


5,179 


14,440 


M 
O 


$1,950 


2,100 


14,438 


5,200 


6,468 


Marital. 


oS 
© 

ft 

I 

-d 

00 
© 


18 


22 


15 


47 


22 


12 


c8 
© 

be 

.s 

so 

8 

o 
> 


Vital. 


00 


32 


87 


13 
24 
11 


169 


146 


79 

56 

8 

53 


I 


26 


74 


12 
25 

12 


154 


129 


37 
57 
14 
40 


Criminal. 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


00 


n3 

n 


00 

© 

,4 


l 

OQ 


I 


-d 
© 


oo 
© 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


4 
c8 

00 

§° 

ffi 


9 


11 


6       148 


00 
t 

S3 
O 
V 

? 

>> 

ffl 


0D 

"g 

,4 
© 

© 

i 

ffl 


•d 

o 
© 

s 

© 
$ 


► 


2 


1 
1 


-8 
49 


500 


11 
2 


2    98 
14 


300 


5,000 


(e) 


12 


22 
44 
21 


85 
13 


16 

3* 

25 

2 


2 


10 
"4 


8 


15 


b  Annuity  money. 


c  Not  reported. 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


OREGON. 

Under  school  superintendent. 

(Formerly   Grande  Bonde 
Agency.) 

Rogue  Rh%er 

Santian 

Clackama 

Luckamute 

Cow  Creek 

Wapeto 

Mary's  River 

Yam  Hill 

Umpqna 


Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath 

Modoc  and   Pi-Ute  and   Pitt 
River 


Siletz  Agency. 


Siletz 


Umatilla  Agency. 


Cayuse 

Walla  Walla 
Umatilla 


Warm  Springs  Agency. 

Warm  Springs,  Wasco,  Tenino, 
Pi-Ute....f. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

filackfeet,    Sans  Arc,   Minne- 
conjou,and  Two  Kettle  Sioux . 

Crow  Creek  Agency. 
Lower  Tanktonai  Sioux 


Lower  Brule  Agency. 
Lower  Brule  Sioux 


Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Sioux 

Cheyenne 


Rosebud  Agency. 

Brule.  Loafer,  Waziaziah,  Two 
Kettle,  and  Northern  Sioux: 

Agency  district , 

Cutmeat  Creek  district 

Black  Pipe  Creek  district.  - 
Little  White  River  district 

Butte  Creek  district 

Ponca  Creek,  district 


g 

1 

a. 


Civilization. 


Citizens'  dress. 


54 
28 
65 
35 
31 
24 
36 
38 
88 


584 
434 


486 


375 
462 
181 


959 


> 


2,550 


1,047 


940 


6,337 
49 


1,176 
938 
467 
650 
867 
383J 


399 


)■• 


020 


486 


275 


670 


2,530 


1,047 


900 


}    3,760 


►    1,618 


U 


a 


450 


289 


20 


40 


2,626 


1,743 


i 

u 


o 


154 


450 


280 


350 


365 


1,000 


575 


250 


2,254 


Hi 

»& 
®8 

ft 

1° 

P.22 


355 


650 


430 


400 


475 


725 


375 


350 


1,175 


2,214    1,047 


Dwelling 

houses. 

CO 

00 

pa 

S 

to 

1 

1 

a 

« 

►» 

2 

do 

fQ 

Pi 

1 

§• 

P 

Pi 

p 

r 

I 

i 

s 

« 

O 

99 

2 

14 

185 

14 

5 

132 

i 

11 

125 



11 

133 



36 

671 

7 

12 

317 

14 

250 

5 

131 

1,320 

3 

53 

1,121 

3 

Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by— 


1. 

P 


75 


90 


70 


30 


54 


50 


34 


34 


20 


20 


•3  ® 

•iH 

■h  c8 

*8 


10 


20 


43 

8 
o 

1 


25 


30 


or660 


55 


50 


66 


66 


80 


78 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


Religious. 


Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 


-a 


2 


3 


2 


£ 


10 


I 

a 

i 


300 


160 


420 


8 


3 


44 


19 


17 


148 


Amount  con- 
tributed by  , 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


I 


2 


981 


800 


688 


al,293 


a  843 


i 


18 


19 


19 


$9,276 


3,234 


S 

& 
fe 


$375 


2,000 


3,266 


Marital. 


to 


19,130 


9 


25 


8 


3 


8,494 

44 

1,918 

8 

1,553 

9 

10,168 

71 

9,320 

79 

Vital. 


Ji 


3 


2 


36 


17 


17 


27 


101 


43 


43 


276 


157 


Criminal. 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


is 


21 


29 


18 


19 


111 


48 


58 


286 


161 


I 


s 

0Q 


s 
1 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


fl. 


i 


29 


& 

l 


91 


33 


25 


8 


44 


5 
i 

© 

o 


2 


6 


12 


2 


494  POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 

Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Ulntab  Hte  at  Uintah    

Whit*-Kiv«r  I'toat  [.'intah.... 
["nranciiahfrro  l'l"  at  <>nray 
Whit«  RivMllwatOnray 

CotvUte  Agency 
ColvUlo 

Uppi-r  sod  Miiidl.-  spukuiiM  ■  n 

C'u'Ui  ii  Al*:m  lii-n  tii- 
l«b» 

Lower  Spokani-  

Uvpi-r  Hiul  Middle  Sp"kanc  on 

rtpokjuii-  R*u*erve 

i    :i::.-..i   M*e»1B«Bill  .   ,     . 

"...■■      ifHI  ■ 

N'iw  f-me  (Joseph's Band i 

Ran  Poll 

Neupellm 

Stall  Bag  Agency 

Makah 

Mafcahal  ••.■.::■ 

Qulllebutc 

Boh 

L'rt/iM-  trhonl  mpcrlntendent. 
(Formerly  Pnyallup  Agency! 

Pnyaliup 

Oiehalls      

\u.|u».ly  . 

Scnaion 

-Kin.'":', 

SK'i u-h 

V aJi>:t 

(r,i.rv--u-va  .............. 

liumptn'lp 

Tuialip  Agency. 

Tnlallp 

MadtoOD 

Miii-bl<*hiK>t 

etwtcunuah 

a  Taken  '..  -.  : . .  report  of  last  year. 


b  Annuity  money. 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  sta (isfics— Continued, 


Beligious. 

Marital. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mis- 

j 

a 

1 
1 

& 

I 

1 
i 

tribntod  by 
religious  and 
other  BooietiBB 

i 

| 

i 

% 

\ 

3 

1 

i 
I 

Indians  killed 
during  year. 

-I  Indian  crim- 
1    inala  pun-       -a 

1  1    "h"L    11 

1 

1 

! 

1 

| 
1 

1 

i 

i 

| 

1 

11 
j 

"04 

a,  em 

|ll,8i0 

6,306 

8 

SO 

l 

40 

63 

2 

■3 
10 

11 
% 

48 

M 

u 

10 
0 

i 
] 

i 

ira 

X 

1 

, 

(3 

8 

41 

.2 

j 

L 

900 

800 

' 

to 

10 

16 
8 

u 

U 
11 

885 

C«) 

li 

«S 

3 

IS 

8 

8 

II 

0 
0 

n 
1 
1 

» 

4 

IB 

li 
1'J 

1V0 

g 

goo 

100 

I 

13 
U 

t 
» 

* 
St 

1 

■ 

1 

1 
S 

3 

"a 

KB 

-*) 
\2? 

«■& 

le> 

1 
I 

ir(i    i 

1 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Washington— continued. 

Yakima  Agency. 

Yakima 

Wild  Yakima 

Not  under  an  agent. 

Nooksack(a) 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Menomonee 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee 

La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa*  at  Lac    Court 
d'Oreilles 

Chippewa  at  Lao  du  Flambeau. 
Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn 
Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage, 

Chippewa  at  Boise  Fort,  Minn. . 

Indians  not  under  an  agent. 

Winnebago 

Pottawatomie 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency. 

Shoshone  (or  Snake) 

Northern  Arapaho 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miami  in  Indiana  (a) 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine  (a) . 


I 
& 


1,789 
130 


200 


1,925 

1,390 

486 


201 
855 

1,150 

785 
771 

317 
772 


a  1,447 
a  280 


872 
815 


439 
410 


Civilization. 


Citizens1  dress. 


►> 

9 


} 


560 


1,925 

1,330 

486 


201 
655 

1,150 
785 
771 

317 

772 


600 


1,000 


900 


600 


580 

675 

a396 


120 
500 

515 
200 
400 

175 
125 


400 


750 


740 
780 
486 


180 
525 

550 
400 
600 

200 
175 


200 


Dwelling 
houses. 


p 
<*  . 

St! 


9 


16 
5 


7 
25 

8 
9 
2 


10 


21 


a 


ft 

p 


165 


332 

322 

65 


52 
145 

243 

185 

91 

67 
145 


250 


CO 

8 

p 
£ 
ft 
& 
p 

a 

p 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by — 


> 

n  P 

p  ® 


90 


100 

86 

100 


75 
75 

50 
88 
90 

50 
33 


50 


ttd 
p+s 

21 


10 


25 

25 

37 

12 

5 

37 
67 


-*3 

P 

6 


14 


13 


13 


50 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 

SUMMARY. 

Population,  exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 248,813 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Population 182,843 

Indians  who  wear  citizens1  dress  wholly 88,939 

in  part : 83,804 

Indians  who  can  read 38,681 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 45,494 

Dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians 25,744 

Dwellings  built  for  Indians 1,403 

Indian  apprentices 5540 

Missionaries  (not  included  under  the  head  of  "Teachers  ")— 

Male 306 

Female 146 

Church  members,  Indians  (communicants)* 23,674 

Church  buildings 306 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  York  for  education $11,062 

♦Only  partially  reported. 
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of  Indians,  and  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


Religions. 


Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 


1 


a 


i 

a 
■8 

u 

0 

A 

« 

S 

•3 


440 


I 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religions  and 
other  societies. 


3 


■S 


0 
O 


(&) 


Marital. 


16 


00 

s 


9 


Vital. 


I 


41 


J 


18 


Criminal. 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


i 

PQ 


0Q 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


u 

g 


£ 


8 

u 

9 
O 


88 


2 
2 


1 
3 

1 
1 


400 

820 

9 


435 

89 

30 

a  60 

200 
60 


$7,000 


|360 
1,600 


450 
2,819 

219 


300 
425 


(&) 


300 


5 

12 

3 


7 
9 

12 
3 
8 

2 
2 


1 
1 


25 

67 

5 


3 

11 

13 
25 
26 

16 
38 


26 

47 

4 


3 
9 

17 
15 
26 

11 
39 


10 


17 

12 

7 


3 

50 


20 
2 


6 
15 

3 

17 

2 


150 


3,459 


6 


73 


152 


2 


6  Not  reported. 


SUMMARY-Continued. 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties  for  education  *  t $206, 623 

for  church  work  and  other  purposes*  $112,023 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians 1,018 

Divorces  granted  Indians 62 

Births* 4,326 

Deaths* -  4,058 

Indians  killed  by  Indians -  14 

by  whites —  44 

8uicides -  7 

Whites  killed  by  Indians 

Indian  criminals  punished  by  court  of  Indian  offenses 990 

by  civil  courts 280 

by  other  methods .«. 401 

Whisky  sellers  prosecuted 847 

*  Only  partially  reported. 

t  This  includes  $31,399  not  contained  in  foregoing  tables,  being  amounts  contributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  Carlisle,  Pa.,  $874;  Hampton,  va.,  $26,773,  and  Lincoln,  Pa.,  $3,752, 

6782 32 


498      STATISTICS  OF  INDIAN  LANDS,  CROP8,  STOCK,  AND  LABOR. 

Table  of  statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised, 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Mohave  (on  reserve) . 

Mohave,  at  Fort  Mo- 
have and  Chime- 
huevi 


Under  industrial 
teacher. 

Hualapai 

YavaSupai 


Navajo  Agency. 


Navajo 
Moqui. 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima,  Papago,  and 
Maricopa 

Papago,  on  San  Xav- 
ier  Reserve 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

.  Apache,  Mohave,  and 
Yuma 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Lower  Klamath  (a)... 

Mission  Agency. 


Tule  River 

Mission 

Yuma 


Round  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake, 
Redwood,  Ukie, 
Wylackie,  Pitt 
River,  and  Nome 
Lackie * 


COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Moache,  Capote,  and 
Weeminuche  ute... 

FLORIDA. 

Under  industrial 
teacher. 


Seminole 


Lands. 


¥ 

SZ 
cs  g 

33* 


Acres. 
138 


150 
900 


a 8, 000 
10,000 


3,000 
050 


3,000 


751 
400 


40 

3,000 

60 


1,615 


835 


$i 

be  3 

li 

a* 


Acres 


40 


50 


50 


28 


15 

500 

10 


210 


Fence. 


u 

•8 
§ 

I 
3 


110 


150 
300 


500 

5,000 
8,200 

5,000 


900 


150 
6,500 


5,000 


1,700 


I 


I. 

rrt  © 


8* 

Si 

©  Oiri 
■«■*         © 


.Rod*. 
40 


100 
4,876 


650 


200 


1,450 


937 


1,280 


75 


re 


106 


368 


135 


49 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


Bush. 
1,000 


50 
5 


2,500 

50,000 
4,000 

8,650 


3,800 


10,138 


1,800 


© 


•3 

s 
1 


Bush. 


1,250 
300 


16,130 


8,550 


4,833 


8,000 


I 


Bush. 
900 


1,800 
600 


(b) 
5,357 


400 


10,890 


300 


1,600 


Bush 
150 


40 
797 


267 

500 
180 

2,482 


10,000 


6,573 


Ton*. 
30 


20 
80 


100 
150 

501 


450 


1,075 


500 


Lbs. 


125 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


b  Not  reported. 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


! 


Mft. 


167 


200 


186 


I 


I* 


Cords 
800 


600 


150 


75 
360 


1,500 
3,000 

2,580 


450 


60 


30 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


1 
4 


Mlbs 
167 


30 


200 
43 


294 
125 


24 


114 


52 


115 


08  2 


$84 


504 


300 
215 


440 
1,563 


482 


1,881 


522 


88 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Value  of 

Products  of 
idian  labor 
disposed  of. 


E 


05    . 


11,579 


1,800 


172 


2,568 


31,051 


298 


150 


s 

o 


$300 


1,900 
5,000 


8,000 

7,692 
11,820 

14,000 


4,660      3,000 


2,000 


10,000 


i 


a 

eS 

a 

00 


O 

« 


253 


323 

400 


c  100,500 
2,200 


7,400 
245 

7,476 


240 
76 


175 

c  1,785 

60 


420 


540 


I 


40 


cl,200 
500 


5,000 
275 


2,952 


480 
26 


850 
cl,800 


2,500 


100 


V 

I 

00 


452 
200 


285 


700 


m 


c  1,000,000 
4,000 


43 


c250 


2,500 


3        401,000 

c  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


c  260,000 
1,500 


11 


c400 


1,600 


i 


600 


500 


4,000 
700 


841 

5001 


600 
cSOO 


1,600 


100 


Roads. 


I 


9 


25 


8 


200 


12 


U 


1 
•s 

! 


6 


2* 


20 


9 


o 

I 

0Q 


40 


193 


260 


950 


110 


147 


pn  r    ^ 
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ir  owing  to  leselag  of  far 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


u 


Mft. 


(c) 


<*250 


el6 
0128 


h  13 

t'10 

jb 

k22 


0 


► 


Cords 
250 


125 


280 


432 
626 
16 
380 
638 
130 
186 
226 


600 


300 

370 

70 


223 


16,000 


2,500 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


■+3 

l 


Mlbs. 


40 


104 


60 
60 


51 


685 


H*5 


$885 


106 


15 
28 


4,000 


856 


900J 80,000 


Value  of 

£roducts  of 
ldian  labor 
disposed  of. 


i 

g 


II 


$3,967 


538 


420 


875 

270 


80 


136 
515 


8,600 


1,850 


2,100 


114,000 


600 


800 


4,840 
2,000 


323 
5,763 

676 
1,830 
3,753 


1,800 


45,000 
2,600 
3,000 

7,600 
1,400 


5,000 


80,000 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


■ 

$ 
1 


00 


I2 


O 
H 


c  16,000  feet  marketed, 
e  Also  2.400  feet  marketed. 
a  Also  6,000  f oet  marketed. 
t  Also  18,000  feet  marketed, 
fc  Also  12,000  feet  marketed. 


7,012 


1,002 


25,00015,0003,225 


85 
817 

68 
211 
249 

70 
202 


500 


2,081 
225 

275 

820 
68 


1,016 


25,000  15,665  6,800 


3 


3,000 


504 
64 

196 
49 

202 

253 
36 

301 


10 


965 

60 
200 

260 
140 


2,250  375 


10,60220,167 


QQ 


80 


405 
129 
593 
87 
852 
292 
148 
998 


15 


1,862 
100 
600 

200 
276 


20 


40 


fl 


46 


20 


860 


I 


1,000 


40 


20,000 


21 


48 


I 
i 


3,636 
1,863 
2,898 
624 
3,232 
2,494 
1,169 
3,748 


600 


3,695 

200 

1,000 

500 
2,040 


8,500 


200 


Roads. 


CO 


d  30,000  feet  marketed. 

{Also  4,000  feet  marketed. 
Also  9,000  feet  marketed. 
3  Also  4,000  feet  marketed. 


3* 


9* 


S* 

4 

it 


2 


5 

1 


200 


1 


3 


8 
2 
6 

4 

6 
8 
2* 


2 


15 

4 
6 

2 
4 


13    45    78 


i 

CD 

I 


80 


210 


40 
10 
34 
■i 
17 
28 
87* 
86* 


40 


75 
70 
25 

21 
89 


801,200 
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Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


MONTANA— Cont'd. 

Flathead  Agency. 

Flathead;  Pend  d'Ore- 
illes,  Kootenai,  Ka- 
lispel,and  Spokane . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Gros  Ventre  and  As- 
sinniboine 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Tanktonnai     Sionx 
and  Assinniboine ... 

Tongue  River  Agency. 

Northern  Cheyenne.. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winneba- 
go Agency. 

Omaha 

Winnebago 


Santee  Agency. 

Santee  Sionx  at  Flan- 

dreau 

Santee  Sionx 

Ponca  in  Dakota 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 

Pah-Ute  at  Pyramid 
Lake 


Under  school  super- 
intendent. 

Pah-Ute  at  Walker 
River 


Western  Shoshone 
Agency. 

Shoshone  and  Pi-Ute. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescalero  Agency. 

Hescalero  Apache  — 

Pueblo  Agency. 


Puebloa 

Jicarilla  Apache 


Lands. 


2 


u 


1 


* 


33  ►» 


Acres. 
10,000 


2,180 


552 


246 


a  9, 000 
65,000 


880 
8,600 
2,415 


154 


1,400 


600 


700 


5,500 
600 


I 


o 

ii 

J* 


I 


Acres 
800 


800 


20 


100 


10 
40 
40 


800 


50 


Fence. 


20,000 


5,000 


10,000 


2,500 


a40,000 
4,900 


600 
8,500 
2,400 


962 


50 


85 


1,600 


7,000 


1,450 


4,000 
8,920 


•at* 


0  • 
0  SO 


gal 

lis 

ll! 


Rods. 
1,000 


5,200 


680 


200 


800 
8,500 
1,200 


860 


900 


4,000 


500 


2,5001 


a  250 
170 


50 

262 

41 


800 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


43 

OS 


Bush. 
13,500 


1,750 


2,000 
8,000 


9,000 
8,000 
2,000 


52 


1,500 


75 


250 


11,500 
140 


! 

•3 

9 

1 
<5 


Bush. 
12,000 


10,600 


8,000 
3,000 


4,200 
700 
900 


1,000 


600 


716 


5,469 


8,260 
600 


Bush. 


600 


488 


9.000 
10,500 


2,000 
5,000 
2,000 


40 


714 


2,000 
200 


I 


9 
> 


Bush 
10,5001 


3,545 


627 


1,080 
1,400 


2,260 
1,400 


1,100 


605 


187 


5,750 
156 


£ 


Tons. 
7,000 


600 


8,000 


885 


1,400 
1,200 


850 
8,200 
2.000 


615 


950 


8,000 


10 


600 
500 


u 


Lbs. 
1,000 


660 


1,500 


500 
800 


150 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


b  Last-year's  estimate  too  high. 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


•i 

1 

u 


Mft. 
400 


240 


c80 


*3 
8 


► 


Cords 
200 


200 


ISO 


1,750 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


I 


MlbB. 
300 


700 
900 


100 
300 


205 


60 


500 


160 


1,000 
1,000 


46 


470 


sir 


828  &, 872  $14, 013 


Value  of 

Products  of 
tdian  labor 
disposed  of. 


e 


Is 


a 


o 


57 
94 


827 


227 


218 


255 


982 


8,500 


86 
281 


666 

47 


1,299 


4,072 


1,913 


18,315 


2,200 


1,305 
1,095 


888 
68 


i 

O 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


s 

.a 

1 
a 


w 


15,012 


12,500 


7,500 
8,000 


2,848 


2,480 


1,000 


3,850 


2,506 


3,686 


1 

3 


1,200 
700 


250 
606 
266 


408 


2,000 


1,100 


1,005 


6.000 
1,575 


11,000 


3,500 


2,600 


68 


875 

150 


15 
290 
180 


OD 


1,200 


105 


200 

800 


85 
120 
120 


97 


28 


200 


50 


3,500 
25 


8 


700 


OQ 


4,000 
c  Also  100,000  feet  marketed. 


8,000 


10,000 
600 


Jl 


Roads. 


I 

o 


6,000 


1,160 


300 


329 


40 


2,500 
200 


2,500 
2,000 


2,000 
2,400 
1,800 


150 


176 


150 


25 


3,000 
100 


2 


ft 
<x> 


35 


2 


to 

a 

I 

00 

& 


140 


20 


80 


200 


84 


50 


200 


95 


8 
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Name  of  agency  and 
trioe. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Agency. 

Allegany  Reserve: 
Seneca  and  Onon- 
daga  

Cattaraugus  Reserve: 
Seneca,  Onondaga, 
and  Cayuga 

Oneida  Reserve: 
Oneida 


Onondaga  Reserve: 
St.  Regis  Reserve,  St. 


Onondaga,  Oneida. 


Regis 

Tonawanda  Reserve: 
Seneca 

Tuscarora  Reserve: 
Tuscarora  and  On- 
ondaga   


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  school  superin- 
tendent. 

Eastern  Cherokee 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency. 

Sioux 

Turtle  Mountian 
Chippewa 


Fort  Berthold  Agency. 


Arickaree ... 
Or  os  Ventre. 
Mandan 


Standing  Rock  Agency. 

Hunkpapa,  Blackf eet, 
and  Yank tonnai 
Sioux 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
oho  Agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho 


Kiowa,  etc..  Agency. 

Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  Wichita, 
and  affiliated  tribes. 


Osage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw-. 


Lands. 


cd 


li 

5* 


Acres 
5,500 


4,000 
350 
8,000 
5,000 
8,000 

5,000 


3,660 


5,833 

5,060 


480 
440 
270 


3,500 


8,600 


13,421 


12,000 
683 


3 

CD 

cd 

\\ 
I 


Acres 


50 


200 


150 
904 


185 
165 
150 


204 


1,450 


5,000 


600 


Fence. 


o 

-a 

0 

8 

CD 


6,200 

5,600 

350 

5,000 

5,000 
4,000 

5,000 


6,788 


625 
2,170 


352 
352 
351 


4,071 


60,000 


100,000 


75,600 
6,000 


I 


u 

is 

p  CD 


p.* 

0  00 

m 

ass 


Rods. 
800 


100 


300 


7,818 


100 
1,050 


300 
300 
300 


2,320 


70,000 


45,000 


cft.5 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


15 


306 


285 


124 

116 

43 


454 


(a) 


Bush 
200 


1,500 


800 

500 

3,500 

1,500 


1,220 


24,000 
32,960 


3,750 
2,250 
1,500 


5,100 


20,000 


Bush. 
10,000 

9,000 
150 
8,000 
7,500 
5,150 

1,800 


2,560 


63,000 
15,035 


1,500 
900 
600 


12,168 


8,600 


(6) 


I 


Bush. 
10,000 

80,000 
200 

• 

4,600 
4,000 
3,000 

2,000 


25,048 


3,000 


2,000 

1,200 

800 


26,665 


40,000 


(6) 


425,000 
13,600 


CD 
CD 

1 


Bush. 
18,040 


33,160 
175 

10,860 
1,150 
3,980 

2,000 


54,750 


12,075 
21,560 


2,100 

1,260 

840 


I 


Tons. 
3,000 


14,000 

70 

800 

500 

800 

1,000 


199 


10,000 
4,000 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 


22,96529,000 


2,900 


(6) 


1,1001 


2,000 


120 


750 


CD 

s 

I 


Lbs, 
800 


1,800 


3,000 
8,000 
2,000 

8,000 


5,800 


1,200 


800 


1,690 


1,000 


a  No  allotments  made.    Families  reported  last  year  lived  on  lands  selected,  not  allotted. 
b  Not  reported. 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


•3 


I 


Mft. 


8 


! 


dl03 


100 


4» 

8 


► 


Cords 
200 


800 


8,500 
3,000 
1,300 

2,000 


400 


1,142 
2,000 


I 


186 
200 
106 


1,600 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


! 


Mlbs. 


472 


} 


228 


178 


2,023 


700      1,414 


1,412 


1,896 


$636 


f 


228 


875 
400 
117 


9,489 


3,582 


4,887 


92      230    2,322 


19)       87 


Value  of 

Sroducts  of 
idian  labor 
disposed  of. 


t 


®  . 


$1,143 


846 
521 


4,168 
6,008 
2,186 


38,882 


1,800 


20,544 


346 


£ 


$1,500 


8,000 


8,000 

c86,000 

8,000 

15,000 


4,486 


40,000 
80,000 


908 
614 
193 


6,728 


2,500 


10,000 


14,378 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


& 


s 


0D 
O 


V 


CO 


O 

M 


261 

401 
6 
100 
800 
125 

184 


134 


600 
1,272 


449 

594 

277 


5,954 


6,198 


e  23, 194 


7,000 
507 


I 


500 


1,200 


350 
500 
200 

250 


707 


150 
521 


1,058 

1,394 

651 


10,658 


600 


el0,000e2,880 


200 


§ 

GO 


800 

850 
4 
150 
200 
450 

150 


1,004 


50 
371 


668 


484 


10,00010,000 


1,0001 


CO 


20 


40 


519 


24 


1,902 


45 


10 


690 


! 

«H 
I 


3,000 

5,000 
800 
1,100 
1,000 
1,700 

2,500 


8,650 


400 
8,870 


1,068 

1,440 

672 


5,800 


8,780 


6580 


61,280 


Roads. 


}■ 


? 


80 


6 


25 


10 


30 


18 


66 


3 


I 


843 


89 


20 


754 


98 


c  Sale  of  baskets. 


d  Also  22,000  feet  marketed. 


6  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 
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Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


OKLAHOMA— cont'd. 

Ponca*  Pawnee,  and 
Otoe  Agency. 

Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Missouria. . . 
Tonkawa 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Absentee 
Shawnee,  Mexican 
Kickapoo,  Citizen 
Pottawatomie,  and 
Iowa 

OREGON. 

Under  school  superin- 
tendent (Formerly 
Grande  Bonde 
Agency.) 

Rogue  River.  Santi- 
am.  Olackama, 
Luckamute,  Cow 
Creek,  Wappeto, 
Marys  River,  Tarn- 
hill,  and  Umpqua... 

Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc, 
Snake,  and  Pitt 
River 

Siletz  Agency. 
Siletz 

Umatilla  Agency. 

Cayuse,  Walla  Walla, 
and  umatilla 

Warm  Springs  Agency. 

Warm  SpringjWasco, 
Pi-Ute,  and  Tenino. . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River 
Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc, 
Minneconjou.  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux . . . 

Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Lower  Tanktonnai 
Sioux 

Lower  Brule'  Agency. 
Lower  Brule  Sioux... 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
Sioux  and  Cheyenne . . 


Lands. 


© 

£  d 
u 

o 


1 


Acres. 

1,500 

1,878 

2,171 

75 


3,000 


1,000 


1,040 


800 


7,000 


5,652 


2 
5g 

II 

%1 

fed 

© 

£'-' 

»d 

•«>» 

d 

fl* 

d 

■8 

I 

U 

o 

oq 

< 

Acres 
215 

78 
268 


500 


Fence. 


5,000 

36,000 

5,080 

400 


© 

5 


to 


■s 


3 


.t$ 


#©  o  _ 

191 


Rods 
4,460 
4,575 
4,330 


10,000 


50 


60 


1,600 


1,275 


1,611 


1,865 


2,193 


443 


225 


460 


1,700 


20,000 


2,500 


61,000 


8,700 


4,200 


2,200 


960 


60,380 


§ 


5*3 


a/2 


rj. 

© 


250 


4,800 


300 


2,300 


750 


10,000 


2,250 


26,860 


105 

179 

71 

10 


200 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


3 


© 


106 


180 


132 


75 


162 


10 


450 


150 


Bush. 

12,000 

165 

4,150 

1,250 


a  500 


500 


6,000 


s 

8 


Bush. 


150 


al,000 


a 

8 
o 


Bush. 
20,000 
36,000 
40,000 


a 14, 000 


4,500 


40,000 


2,860 


3,000 


8,000 


7,000 


3,860 


0D 


© 

to 
© 


Bush 
1,025 
1,670 
1,005 


a  1,100 


600 


300 


1,400 


200 


300 


7,940 


1,500 


5,000 


1,480 


s 


Tons, 

330 

964 

700 

25 


a2,500 


850 


200 


17,000 


14,150 


1,975 


5,146 


1,325 


4,625 


300 


© 

■s 

s 


Lbs. 


4,000 


1,000 


2,000 


1,400 


8,420 


3,500 


2,290*2,600 


11,108 


500 


800 


3,000 


200 


375 


300 


l,025l 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


■s 
I 


Mft. 

m 

163 


* 


Cords 
200 
50 
140 


75 


300 


150 


675 


260 


190 


260 


400 


2,000 


215 


2,000 


30j  1,698 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


4 


Mlba. 
148 
101 


76 


162 


160 


c!90 


451 


160         423 


250         276 


flti 


148 
404 


300 


2,405 


450 


2,260 


2,696 


811 


1,106 


Value  of 

products  of 

Indian  labor 

disposed  of. 


©  • 


a 


o 


660 
544 


2,305 


288 


1,469 


1,030 


1,449 


24,670 


8,860 


6,605 


J 

O 


3,671 


1,500 


10,000 


4,000 


20,000 


800 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


I 


1 

12 

a 


o 


417 

1,617 

615 

60 


1,175 


201 


8,544 


400 


6,025 


7,002 


9,200      6,89618,687 


4,000      1,818 


2,131 


I 


86 
69 
21 


1,0002,000 


400 


4,000 


600 


1,600 


1,860 


644 


680 


CD 


50 

265 

88 

15 


200 


300 


580 


960 


200 


72 


13 


5,82816,603(33,285    10.000J    16,91340,061    365 5,801    48  17612,016 


$ 


100 


60 


880 


7,800 


8 


J! 


17 


i 

o 

«H 

I 

1 


600 

600 

1,000 


6,000 


700 


500 


1,600 


5,000 


900 


1,600 


865 


400 


Roads. 


00 

©. 


1 

1 


12 


80 


60 


10    78      86 


.a 

I 

00 


80 


200 


200 


10    400 


585 


&  Also  11,000  feet  marketed. 

c 60,000  reported  last  year  an  error;  should  have  been  60. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  rowed,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Crops  raised  daring  the  year . 


1 


I 


2 

I 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— OOnt. 

Roeebud  Agency. 

Brule,  Loafer,  Wazia- 
riah.  Two  Kettle, 
and  Northern  Sioux . 

Bieeeton  Agency. 

Sfsseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux 


Yankton  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioux 


Uintah  and   Ouray 


Uintah  and  White 
River  Ute 

Unoompahgre  and 
White  River  Ute.... 

WASHIHOTOH. 

ColviBe  Agency. 

ColviDe 

Cgbut  d* Alene 

Upper  and  Middle 
Spokane  on  Oorar 
d'Alene  Beserve 


Upper    and    Middle 
Spokane,   on    Spo- 


Cohxmbia  (Moses's 
Band) 

Nes  Perce  (Joseph's 
Band) 

OI 

NesDeUm 


Neah  Bay  Agency, 


Quillehute and  Hah. . 

Under  School  £*U*?- 
intend*  nt  iFW 
meriy  PuyaUm* 
Agency.) 


PuyaUup 

Ch&halB. 

Niaqually 

Squaxfo 

S'Klallaiu 

8'Kokomiah 

Quinaielt,  Qu^t, 
Georgetown,  ami 
HunaptuUp-.... 


8,000 
35,000 


460 
3,400 
1,500 


400 

1,000 

400 
8,000 


800 
85 


m 
m 

tJMt 

m 


Bueh.    Bueh 

TOO        8401 


180    27,516  a84£80      6,660  11,460  6,748 


610    19,900 


40 
126 
800 


100 


1,500 


80 
6 


I     m    to 


*8 


& 
h 


4,600 
90,000 


660 
3,800 
8,700 


600 
4,000 

675 

5,680 


8,600 
400 


Bueh.    Bueh.  Tone. 
8,600     1,00516,210 


7,612     62,150    2,516  6,600 


20,000 
4,600 


6,000  10,000 
60,0001 100,000  90,800 


900 

100 


aool 


75 


87 


400 

100 


iMftt, 

loo 


m 


wo 


is 


m 


10 


1.000  2,100 
6,600  14,500 
2,000|    8,000 

400     1,800 
6001       960 

800        475 

8.0001  80,000 


1, 


600 


1,000 
800 


1,167 
1,135 


876 


87 


800]    fcOOOi 

unii  8,^om 

*00|       TW 
10OJ 


*     »     ■  -\  %  %%  ^  < 


em 


Ube. 

801 


2,600 


468  1,000 
1,080  5,000 


175 
760 
860 


160 
430 


601 


100 
1,688 


100 
160]       88 


100 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Mft. 


6100 


c253 


37 

17 
5 


► 


Cords 
1,409 


900 


500 


1,600 
201 


126 


45 


35 

'800 


80 
26 


260 


20l 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


I 


Mlbs. 
5,200|$20,800|f44,190|  $17,316 


114 


156 


143 
75 


8 


53 

17 

16 

5 


21 
9 


150 


ate 


124 


626 


2,867 
3,750 


22 


447 

120 

166 

37 


816 
69 


1,500 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


©  • 

si 

o 
Eh 


1,186      9,080 


620      1,600 


8,000 
1,000 


149 


226 


504 
149 


102 


§ 


5,000 


4,500 
10,000 


450 
8,000 


5,000 


5,700 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


1 


3 

a 


A 


7,44718,760 


1,242 


1,865 


6,024 
4,050 


900 
2,110 


350 
940 
800 


150 

1,500 

500 
2,319 


60 
32 


275 
100 
100 
25 
29 
100 


401 


i 


138 


I 

0Q 


228 


218 


250  400 


2,000 
500 


350 
960 


35 

260 
200 


40 

125 

18 
1,400 


300 
29 


225 
50 
96 
45 
16 
60 


50 

75 


600 


24 
75 


10 


15 


75 
2 


240 
10 
14 


27 
800 


A 


10 


150 
1,000 


150 


6 


150 
100 
124 


17 
150 


$ 


25 


.9 
1 


o 


Roads. 


8,495 


8,661 


7,900 


200 
260 


450 
2,000 


250 

725 

1,800 


840 


250 

175 
800 


100 
50 


1,500 
800 
600 
200 
850 
875 


10 


10 


b  Also  100,000  feet  marketed. 


25      10| 600... 

c  Also  15,000  feet  marketed. 


& 


12 


25 


15 

15 
15 

8 


5 
li 


6 


i 

i 


890 


25 


150 


100 

80 

112 

92 


176 
6 


52 


44 

120 


2    160 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


WASHINGTON— cont'd. 

Tulalip  Agency. 
(or    Snoho- 


Tulallp 

mi8h) 

Madison 

Muckleshoot 
Swinomish . . 
Lummi 


Yakima  Agency. 
Yakima 


WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency. 

Menomonee 

Oneida 

Stock  bridge  and  Mun- 


see. 


La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Bed  Cliff 
Chippewa  at  Bad 

River 

Chippewa  at  Lac 

Court  d'Oreilles 

CThippewa  at  Lac  du 

Flambeau 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du 

Lac 

Chippewa  at  Grand 

Portage 

Chippewa  at   Boise 

Forte 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency. 

8hoshone  and  North- 
ern Arapaho 


Lands. 


0  a 
o 


Acres. 

540 

25 

287 

420 

1,451 


17,000 


2,956 
3,600 

2,385 


160 
760 
830 
300 
520 
12 
350 


2,000 


S3 
2 

S3 

© 


« 


Acres 
40 


26 
"45 

600 


501 
180 

150 


30 
10 
125 
55 
25 
11 
50 


400 


Fence. 


© 
•d 

§ 

OR 

2 
3 


1,250 
150 
530 
455 

1,496 


28,750 


4,600 
6,350 

2,700 


650 
7,000 
2,500 

900 

525 
12 

140 


8,000 


© 


9 


Rods. 

60 

50 

469 


379 


1,000 


3,340 
15.900 

500 


850 
1,000 

250 
1,600 

160 
78 

180 


4,000 


ttfB 


I* 


3  o-d 

OS  *i— • 


97 
20 


46 
80 


430 


305 


51 
100 

188 

98 

36 

7 

15 


200 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


,4 


Bush. 


120 

"ioo 

30,000 


990 
1,000 


200 


10,000 


I 


s 
$ 


Bush. 
6501 


2,247 

12,000 

6,324 


45,000 


27,020 
50,400 

900 


660 

500 

1,500 


200 


50 


15,000 


Bush. 


37 


25,000 


7,228 
1,000 

2,300 


200 
400 
700 
1,000 
200 


150 


50 


© 


Bush 

3,610 

110 

10,634 

325 

3,456 


5,40025,000 


11,055 
6,550 

3,268 


3,595 
13,135 

4,575 

9,280 

13,210 

912 

5,100 


4,790 


& 


Tons 
600 

20 
319 

65 
452 


1,600 
600 

300 


200 
160 
400 
100 
125 
40 
100 


500 


u 

§ 
& 


Lbs. 
2001 


530 


1,220 


10,000 


1,450 
5,500 

400 


500 
500 

300 


130 


a  Also  1,500,000  feet  marketed. 
&  Also  17,000,000  feet  marketed. 


c  Also  791,000  feet  marketed. 
d  Also  5,000,000  feet  marketed. 


SUMMARY. 

Cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indians acres..  348,218 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Indians do 30,135 

Land  under  fence do 1,255,975 

Fence  built  during  the  year rods..  541,261 

Families  actually  living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  in  severalty 10, 659 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians: 

Wheat bushels..  788,192 

Oats  and  barley do 805,466 

Corn do....  1,123,260 

Vegetables do 703,770 

Flax do....  6,000 

Hay tons.-  256,284 

Melons number..  585,000 

Pumpkins do 331,000 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor: 

Butter  made pounds..  88,994 

Lumber  sawed feet..  3,818,000 

Timber  marketed do  ...  63,833,400 

Woodcut cords..  81,209 
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Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


! 


u 

a 


Mft. 


6300 
cl37 

d26 


(c) 
if) 


(9) 
(h) 


*75 


f* 


Cords 
650 
100 

228 

800 

36 


1,000 


800 
1,680 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


«3 

a 
8 

a 


Mlbs. 


300 
400 
760 
800 
100 
260 
200 


1,076 


2 


10 


74 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


u 

u 


a 


o 


13 


20 


370 


107   107 


240 


450 


250   600 


404 


4,779 


14,067 


2,250 


126 
90 

900 
60 
30 


26,557 


M 


$9,000 
1,000 
4,167 
6,000 
1,672 


1,600 
3,000 
2,600 
1,800 

10,000 
1,750 

10,000 


2,000 


s 

it 

a 


163 
20 
123 
140 
239 


6,875 


610 
652 

60 


18 

175 

252 

96 

26 


6 


8,165 


160 

30 

60 

100 

801 


8,0002,000 


210 
600 

66 


12 

125 

200 

18 

42 

27 

6 


500 


i 

CO 


175 
12 

111 
60 

446 


610 
247 

122 


50 

150 

2 

60 


20 


6 


225 
16 
60 

125 

707 


2,000 


98 


3 


25 


! 


1 
I 


Roads. 


450 
100 
408 
400 
1,458 


6,000 


5,298 
3,969 

600 


850 

600 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

75 

160 


1,200 


2 


4 

10 

2 
2 

7 


6 


-d 
u 

& 


-7 
1 
2 
7 
10 


23 
6 


3 
10 
31 

6 
26 

6 


I 


I 


226 
36 

191 
80 

100 


106 
200 


260 
500 
900 
216 
140 
45 


25 


e  7,492,000  feet  marketed. 
/ 19,068,000  feet  marketed. 
g  12,583,000  feet  marketed. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians: 
Horses,  mules,  and  burros 

Cattle 

Swine 


ft  2.000  railroad  ties. 

i  Also  50,000  feet  marketed. 


SUMMARY. 


Sheep 

Goats 

Domestic  fowls 

Freight  transported  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams pounds. 

Amount  earned  by  such  freighting 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians: 

To  Government 

Otherwise 

Roads  made  by  Indians miles. 

Roads  repaired  by  Indians do... 

Days  of  labor  expended  by  Indians  on  roads 


368,286 

231,491 

44,660 

1.041,255 

256,394 

201,910 

♦26,690,000 

$109,749 

$429,313 
$608,734 

1,313* 
14,247 


*  I/ast  year's  report  an  error;  should,  hare  been  26,305,000  pounds. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SERVICE   AT   WASHINGTON. 


.  List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897. 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON  JUNE  30,  1897. 


Name. 


Employed  under  act  of  June  20, 1896  (JB9  Stat.,  168). 

Wm.  A.  Jones 

Thos.  P.  Smith 

Samuel  E.  Slater 

Chas.  P.  Larrabee 

Wm.  B.  Shaw,  jr 

Josiah  H.  Dortch 

Geo.  H.  Holtzman 

Jos.  B.  Cox 

Jas.  F.  Allen 

Jos.  T.  Bender 

Robert  P.  Thompson 

John  A.  Beckwith 

Eugene  Goodwin 

Lewis  Y.Ellis 

Harmon  M.  Brush 

Chas.  F.  Calhoun 

Miss  M.  S.  Cook 

Milton  I.  Brittain 

KennethS.  Murchison 

Winfleld  S.  Olive 

Orlando  M.  McPherson 

JohnH.  Hinton 

Walter  W.  McConihe 

Gustav  Friebus 

T.  SewallBall 

Chas.  E.  Postley 

Jas.  H.  Bradford 

Miss  Susan  A.  Summy 

Walter  M.  Wooster 

Miss  M.L.Robinson . 

Jos.  K.  Bridge 

Millard  P.  Holland 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Cromwell 

Hamilton  Dimick 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Henderson 

Andrew  B.  Rogerson 

Frank  La  Flesche 

Miss  Harriett  T.  Galpin 

Chas.W.  Hastings 

Miss  Adele  V.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  J.  Lane 

Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Hamill 

Miss  Nannie  Lowry 

Miss  V.  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Bishop 

Miss  L.McLain 

Mrs.  Kate  P.  Whitehead 

Miss  Mary  Gennet 

Alvin  Barbour 

Morton  L.  Venable 

Geo.  E.  Pickett 

Prank  Govern 

Mrs.  Jennie  Brown 

Martin  L.  Bundy 

Jas.S.  Dougall 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Goodale 

Henry  B.  Mattox 

Miss  Emma  J.  Campbell 

Miss  E.  A.  Duffleld 

Jas.E.Rohrer 

Simon  F.  Piester 

Bernard  Drew 

Samuel  D.  Caldwell 

MisB  Fannie  Cadel 

Wm.  Musser 

H.Leroy  Browning 

John  V.  Stewart 

Chas.E.Behle 

Jos.  J.  Printup 

Adolph  Amende 

Wm.  A.  Marschalk,  jr 

Harry  B.Shipe 

MissEmilie  R.Smedes 

Samuel  W.  Mellotte 

Miss  Grace  D.Lester 

Jas.ft.Gow 

Miss  Rachel  C  Brown ,rvr, ,,„..,„,,.,.„ 


Sex. 


Male... 
.....do.. 


.....do- 
....do- 
..-.do- 
„..do- 
.....do- 

do- 

.-..do- 

do- 

do- 

do- 

do- 

do_. 

do- 

do- 
Female. 
Male  . . . 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.... do-.- 
.— do... 
Female. 
Male  . . . 
Female  . 
Male  . . . 
....do... 
Female. 
Male  . . . 
Female. 
Male  ... 
.... do... 
Pemale. 
Male  ... 
Female. 
....do... 
....do.- 
....  do... 
..-do... 
.... do... 
.— do... 
...-do.- 
.... do... 
Male  ... 
....do._. 
.... do... 
.-.do... 
Female. 
Male  ... 
.... do... 
Female. 
Male  ... 
Female. 

do.. 

Male... 

do- 

do- 

do- 
Female. 
Male  ... 
do.. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 

do- 
Female. 
Male  ... 
Female. 
Male  ... 
Female. 


Position. 


Commissioner 

Assistant  commissioner. 

Financial  clerk 

Chief  of  division 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Principal  bookkeeper 
Clerk 


Salary. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Stenographer. 
Clerk 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Draftsman 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.—.do 

.  —  .do 

do 

do 

...  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..^..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Copyist 

".'..doV.V.V/.'.'. 

do 

do 

do 


$4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,6'30 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8. 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897—  Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON  JUNE  30, 1897— Continued. 


Name. 


Employed  under  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat, 
168)— Continued. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Gaither 

Geo.R.Cullen 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.Chappell 

Miss  Susan  P.Keech 

Thos.  K.  Kinnard 

Miss  Mary  Hadger 

Willis  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Hooper 

Eugene  B.Daly 

Asbury  Neal 

Abraham  Hayson 

Walter  B.  Pry 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 

MissSavilla  Dorsey 


Employed  under  act  of  June  10, 1896(29  Stat.,  3U0). 


John  R.Wise 

Aaron  H.Bell 

Daniel  H.  Kent 

Rufus  H.  Putnam 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hodgkins. 

Wm.H.Gibbs 

Geo.  D.  McQuesten 

Jos.  L.  Dodge 


Employed  under  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat. ,  81*5). 

Albert  O.  von  Herbulis 

Employed  under  act  of  Aug.  3, 1891  (26  Stat.,85U). 

Frank  M.  Conser 

Fred  E.  Puller 


Sex. 


Female... 

Male 

Female... 

do... . 

Male 

Female... 

Male 

Female... 

Male 

—do  — 

....do.... 

—do  — 

Female ... 

do.— 


Male... 

do.. 

—do.. 

do  . 

Female. 
Male  . . . 

do.. 

do.. 


Male 


Male. 
do 


Position. 


Copyi 


ist 

lo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Messenger 

do 

Assistant  messenger 

do 

Laborer  

Messenger  boy 

Charwoman 

do 


Clerk 
.....do 
.....do 
.....do 

do 

.....do 
.....do 
.....do 


Draftsman. 


Clerk 
—do 


Salary. 


$900 
900 
930 
900 
900 
900 
840 
840 
720 
720 
660 
360 
240 
240 


1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


1,500 


1,200 
1,200 


6782- 


-33 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18t>7,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 

10, 1806,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES. 
Black  feet,  Mont,  (a) 

WHITES. 

George  Steell 

E.H.  Parsons 

George  S.  Martin 

Ir  vinB.  Peters 

Martin  Hawkins 

A.  H.  Burgett 

Herman  Ammann — 
Martin  Pender  grass. . 
Catherine  McLoou 

Louis  Ballou 

C.N.  Thomas 

James  B.  Fralick 


INDIANS. 

George  W .  Cook . . . 
William  Russell... 

John  Vielle 

Black  Sarcee 

Gambler 

First  One  Russell.. 

John  Gobert 

David  Little  Dog. . 
Stephen  Bull  Shoe. 

Eagle  Ribs 

Peter  Cadotte 

Mary  Robinson 


Daniel  Lone  Chief. 
Joseph  P.  Spanish . 
Annie  Lake 


Peter  Oscar 

Victoria  Robinson. 


Charles  Simon.. 

Chas.  Rose 

Joe  Evans 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Middlecalf 

John  Medicine  Owl... 
Thomas  Weasolhead . 

Frank  Bostwick 

Big  Wolf     

After  Buftalo 

Cross  Gun 

Chief  All  Over 

Dick  Kipp 

Every    Body    Talks 
About. 

Bird  Rattle 

Curley  Bear 

Joseph  Bearppaw 

White  Quiver 

Jim  No  Chief 

Jim  Blood 

George  Starr 

B.  De  Roche 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe, Okla.(b) 

WHITES. 

Maj.  Albert  E.  Wood- 
son, U.  S.  A 

F.  Glasbrenner 

George  R.  Westfall .. 
O.  S.  Rice 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Phvsician 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 

do.— 

Harness  maker 
Asst.  farmer... 
Hospital  nurse. 
Carpenter  — 
Issue  clerk — 
Carpenter 


Salary. 


Butcher 

Herder 

Asst.  farmer... 

Laborer 

do 

Asst.  mechanic 
Asst.  farmer... 
Judge 

— ^do"." ."— 

Asst.  mechanic 
Asst.  hospital 

nurse. 
Asst.  mechanic 

Janitor 

Asst.  cook  (hos- 
pital). 
Asst.  mechanic 
Cook  at  hospi- 
tal. 

Interpreter 

Laborer 

Stableman 


Captain.... 
Private  — 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do.  ... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.....do 

1st  lieutenant. . 
2d  lieutenant . . 

Sergeant 

Private 

—do 

do 

.....do 


Acting  agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 


$1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
840 
840 
840 
720 
480 
840 
900 
840 


480 

480 

860 

240 

240 

240 

360 

p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

240 

180 

240 
240 
180 

240 
480 

240 
240 
300 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


m.10 
m.15 
m.  15 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN    AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe, Okla.  (a)— Cont'd. 

whites— Continued. 

Moses  Neal 

K.F.Smith 

Philip  W.  Putt 

Wm.  T.  Darlington .. 
George  E.  Coleman .. 

Jesse  T.  Witcher 

R.  S.Denly 

J.  O.  Thompson 

Jesse  Hinkle 

J.  H.  Schmidt 

J.L.Avant 

A.J.  Simms.i 

Mary  E.Lyons... 

T.  L.Benson 

Eliza  Lambe  Armor. . 

W.  C.  Smoot 

Samuel  Pollet 

W.  A.  Sullivan 


J.  M.  Kemp  (c) , 
E.  M.  Tomlins. . 


INDIANS. 


Robert  Burns 

John  Otterby 

John  D.  Miles 

Arnold  Woolworth... 

Stacy  Riggs 

James  Hamilton 

Clarence  Watson 

Jah  Seger 

Josephwilliams 

Peter  Antoine 

George  Hicks 

H.  Thunder 

Sam  Long 

Waldo  Reed 

PaulBoynton 

Thomas  C.  Bear  Robe. 

William  Goodsell 

Thomas  Otterby 

Andrew  Tasso 

William  Fletcher 

Fieldy  S  weezy 

Chase  Harrington 

George  Curtis 

C.P.  Cornelius 

Joi  Hamilton 

Benajah  Miles.. 

Darwin  Hayes 

Noble  Prentiss 

Hartley  Ridge  Bear .. 

Charles  Switch 

Jason  N.  Betzinez 

Robert    Touching 
Ground. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Ruben  N.  Martarm. . . 

Henry  8age 

Henry  S.  Bull 

Bobtail  Wolf  No.  3— 

Gold  

Hudson  Hawkan 

Charles  De  Brae 

Yellow  Shirt. 

Charles  W.  Bear 


Position. 


a  Also  agreement  of  May  1, 1888. 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

900 


&  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1867. 


Leasing  agent 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Addl.  farmer. 
do 


—do 

.....do 

—do 

do 

do 

Field  matron. 

do 

Farmer 

Field  matron  . 
Addl.  farmer  . 

Teamster 

Clerk,   charge 
cantonment. 

Stockman 

Teamster 


Issue  clerk... 
Asst.  farmer. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Carpenter ... 

Laborer 

Teamster 

Butcher 

do 

do   

do 

do 

Asst.  farmer. 

Butcher 

Storekeeper . 

Butcher 

do 

Teamster 

Asst.  farmer. 

Butcher 

Blacksmith.. 

do 

Teamster 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


$1,000 
840 
900 
900 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
900 
720 
790 
360 
1,000 

480 
360 


720 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

300 

£40 

p.m.  20 

p.m.  20 

p.m.  20 

p.m.  20 

200 

300 

p.m.  20 

720 

p.m.  20 

p.m.  20 

240 

300 

p.m.  20 

360 

360 

240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


10 
10 
10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


c  Temporary. 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   8EEVICE. 


Percy  E.  Kabl.i  . 
Malcolm  Blatk 
ThQnderBn.il 


•v Standing  Bird 


-us:' 


Frank  Harriiiart."! 

Run  C.  Nose 

James  M.  Diamrjnnt 

Phiffp  Pratt 

Lewis  H.  Miller. 
Frank  Swt 


lBl]"Mn:i 

Chrycnnt   Rivrr,  8, 


Charles  M.aiebsch-. 


Wonnds  the  Enemy. 
Ansel  Thunder  Hawk 

Harry  Cbargor 

Mike  Martin... _ 

Bessie  Black  Eagle... 

Abraham    Whirling 

Joseph  Fonr  Bear — 

Pan  f  Crow  Eagle 

William  Larrahee  — 


Giles  Tapotol ft  . 

Oscar  Hawk 

Charles  Face 

Peter  Le  Bean- 

Enz-b'th  Bnrnt  Thigh 
Agnes  Tobacco  Sack . 


C&rk  '.'"".'." 

Physician 

Blacksmith  — 
Farmer 

Stableman 

Add?  farmer' 

Stableman 

Hoop,  laborer.. 
Oenl.  mechanic 
Issne  clerk 

Butcher 

Asst  farmer.. 
Wheelwright. 

Carpenter  

Laborer 

Messenger 

ABfliatantiinr» 
(hospital). 


..do.. 


CsXDt 


(hospital). 
Stableman.  __. 

Laborer 

Physician'* 

apprentice. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Colviltei    Wash.— 
Continued. 

whites— continued. 

C.  K.  Smith 


A.  M.  Polk 

M.  B.  Frank ... 
C.  M.  Hinman. 
LewWilmot... 


George  F.  Steele 

Chas.  O.  Worley 

Henry  M.  Steele 

C.  E.  Brooks 

Michael  Fox  (a) 

James  L.  Williams. . 
Eugene  Emerson  (a) 

INDIANS. 

Robert  Fleet 

Lot  Whist  le  poson. . . 

Barnaby 

Enoch  so  lil  o  quas- 
wah.  * 

Barney  Rickert 

Tomeo 

Charlie  Wil  pocken . . . 

William  Mason 

Joseph  Ferguson 


Position. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Charlie  Ka  a  kin 

Joseph  Moses 

Charlie  Qua  pil  ican. . 
Jim  Sock  em  tickm. . 

Matthew 

Isadore 

Schoolhouse  Charley. 

Joseph  Wilson 

Battice 

Alex  Pierre 

John  James 

Charlie  Smith ... 

Sam  Boyd 

Peter  Mortin 

Sam  Pierre 

Jim  Andrews 

Alex  Sin  ha  sa  lock. . . 

Gusta 

Tom  Pierre 

Joseph  Gray  la  way . . 

Dick  Or  pock  en 

Whalawhit  sa 


Crow,  Mont,  (ft) 

WHITES. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson, 
U.S.A. 

C.  H.  Barstow 

Portus  Baxter 

W.  H.  Steele 

E.  M.  Hammond 

F.  Sucher 

T.E.Wheeler 

John  Lewis 


W.Y.Watson. 


Physician 

do 

Asst.  clerk 

Blacksmith 

Sawyer,  miller, 
and  farmer. 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Addl.  farmer.. 
.....do 


Sawyer 

Blacksmith . . , 
Sawyer 


Interpreter 
Judge 

.'."'.do'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Laborer 

do 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Blacksmith 


Private 

do 

do 

—..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

...do 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

—do 


Acting  agent... 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  clerk 

Supervisor  of 
constructed 
ditches. 

Asst.  super- 
visor of  con- 
structed 
ditches. 


Salary. 


$1,200 

1,200 

800 

840 

900 

900 
900 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  60 
900 
840 
900 


300 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 

300 
900 
240 

240 
840 


m.10 
m.lC 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.  15 
m.  15 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


None. 

1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
900 
720 
1,200 


900 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Crow,  Mont. — Con- 
tinued. 

whites— continued. 

M.L.Howell 

H.  Ross 

Harold  Brown 

James  P.  Vanhoose. . . 

A.  J.Shobe 

A.  A.  Campbell 

Robert  L.  Reading. . . 

R.  C.Howard 

CM.  Harrison 


S.  Williams 

D.  L.  Thomas... 
C.C.Kreidler... 
George  Gillam.. 

INDIANS. 

G.Hill 

M.  Two  Belly... 


T.Laforge 

His  Rock  is  Medicine. 


Chas.  Wilson. 


Finds  the  Enemy. 

Geo.  Thomas 

M.  Roundf  ace 


T.  Jefferson.. 
J.  Wood  Tick. 
F.  Bethune... 
J.Wallace — 


Young  Elk . 


George  Washington. 


R.Wallace 

A.Anderson 

Frank  Shane... 
E.  Black  Hawk. 

J.  Martinez 

R.  W.Cummin8. 
Blanket  Bull.... 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Bear  Claw 

White  Arm 

Fire  Bear 

Sharp  Nose 

Buffalo  Bull 

Scold  Bear 

Shield  Chief 

Cut  Ear 

Three  Bears 

Dont  Run  on  Top 

Bird  in  the  Ground . . . 

Bull  Robe 

Gets  Off 

Big  Medicine 

The  Other  Medicine.. 

Crow  Creeky  S.  Dak.(c) 

WHITES. 

Frederick  Treon 

P.S.Everest 


Position. 


Engineer 

Miller 

Addl.  farmer  . 

—do 

—do 

—do 

Issue  clerk 

Herder 

Laborer    and 
irrigator. 

Miller 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer . . 
Wheelwright . . 


Laborer 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wright's ap- 
prentice. 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer . . . 

....do 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer . . . 

do 

Laborer 

Saddler's  ap- 
prentice. 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer. 

Carpenter 


lo... 
Laborer. 

do... 

do  .. 

do    .. 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

—do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Lieutenant 
Private  .... 


Salary. 


$900 

900 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m. 60 

1,000 

900 

480 

600 

480 

p.m.  60 

800 


300 
300 

300 
180 


180 

180 
180 
180 

180 
180 
300 
180 

180 

180 

180 
m.60 
m.60 
m.45 
m.45 
p.  m.  45 
p.  m.45 


Agent. 
Clerk  . 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 


1,600 
1,200 


a  Temporary.  b  Also  treaties  of  May  7, 1868,  and  June  12, 1 

c  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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/  <urfs  of  February  S, 


Howard  I.  Dnmble, 
Jcwopb  Mutton  .  . 
Andrew  rtfctrving.. 

William  Fuller 

Joseph  Wert! 

F.   Mill- 


J.weph  Nimrod  . 


uW.Tultla.. 

Louis  Malo 

B-arDh.-l 

TalkmgCrow 

Altr«dT-ao1 

MarkWelln    


I-.IW- 


Fran*  Black 
Darnel  Eaabv. 
HufuHlisy!! 


Junes  Fir*  Ctond 


JiuU''N  liW-k. . 


Standlon  FJk.. 


,:.h:.-  •: 
_  mnnlFac 

IT;  .'Tkw  . 


Ptfilt  Lake.  A".  Pai. 


Malcolm  Turner . 


Fred.  U*mar">. . 


J.-fph  Mf-nrt 
Arthur  Thiimpt—u 
Martin  J  Kolefte 

Tiiwarinoijmr.l 

Wakakoan 

William  Darla.Hr  .. 
Aleila  M..D;n..: 
Mian    ko    mab    kwa 
iBedBrar). 

Tlowacta 

LoutoMyrirk  


Bt.  Mi.-'.,  v  Jerome 


"*": 


Aast  carpcnw 
Blaiknuilllri 
U|.(.r.r-'i:.' 

WV-.lwr  K'  I 
wt  mil  -r 

apprfD  lii- 


Add  I    farmer 


Wiyaksmaza     

Oyosi.i 

Tunkanwayaa-uiaoi . 

Canpakaa     

JackOtanka 


Anton  WUklp 


I1  Frank  DwUonteau 


.  Piere  ihirept 
BaptW  bra<> 
>hii  Baptlate  t 


Flalhend.  If  an. 


Joseph  T,  Carter.  . 
V.R.  Roman 


James  Mii-nel. . 


Charl:»|-,.iL.v 
Vital  Rltals 
John  Baptia'» 


Partee  i  *  -  ■ '  ■■!  poo . . . 


Philii. . 
Ploriv  /i 

Look)  Si 

FartBtOaiap,}tim 


J.  C.Fftzpatrlck.. 

A.J.Morrla 

R.  M.  Williams.... 
agriH-ment  of  May  1. 1«S8. 


Captain . . 


cierk.]]::: 

I'llVMr -Jill 

"■■(„•' 

Engineer 

.    Gen.  .-..•  .*.",:.-.! 
.   Carpenter  . . 

Farmer 
do 


85?—::: 

.   Phyaician... 
.    Issue  clerk . . 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7,  1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—-Continued. 

Fort  Belknap^  Mont. 
— Continued. 

whites — continued. 


Wm.  J.  Allen 

"Wm.H.  Granger. 


Hiram  Day 

E.  J.Zimmer 

J.  T.  Sweeny 

James  M.  Sample. 
Geo.  Duffleld  (a) . 
A.W.  Mahon(fe).. 
B.  F.  Stevens  (c)_. 


INDIANS. 

James  Perry 

Joseph  Nez  Perce... 

Frank  Wheeler 

Chas.Whetan 

Daniel  S.  Bear 

Standing  Bear 

George  Bent 

Steven  Bradley 

Philip  Shortman 

"Henry  Leggins 

Paul  Plumage 

Enemy  Boy 

John  Long  Knife 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Robert  Took  Shirt. 

Otter  Robe 

Flat  Head 

Lizard 

Shaking  Bird 

Horse  Back 

First  Raised 

Old  Thunder 

Edward  Strong 

Many  Coos 

Sitting  Rock 

Speak  Thunder 

Bracelet 

Captured 

Black  Wolf 

Strike 

Captured  Again 

Talks  Different 


Fort  Berthold,  N. 
Dak.{d) 

WHITES. 

Thomas  Richards  ... 

Arthur  O.  Davis 

J.  R.  Tinney 

Louis  Sehie 

F.  E.  Tobie 

T.W.Flamery 

C.E.Ferrell 

H.  McLaughlin 

Samuel  S.  Baker 


INDIANS. 

F.  J.  Packineau . 

E.G.  Bird 

John  P.Young.. 


Position. 


Farmer 

Engineer  and 
sawyer. 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Butcher 

Asst.  farmer... 

do 

Civil  engineer . 
Herder 


Teamster 

Herder 

Asst.  mechanic 

Apprentice 

Laborer 

—  .do 

Interpreter 

Asst.  mechanic 

Apprentice 

Laborer 

do 

do 

Herder 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

—  .do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer. 
Blacksmith .. 
Carpenter  ... 

Engineer 

Asst.  clerk... 


Asst.  farmer. 

do 

Apprentice .. 


$800 
800 

730 
720 
720 
720 
720 
2,000 
m.60 


480 
360 
240 
180 
240 
240 
240 
240 
180 
240 
240 
240 
860 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15  * 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

p.m 

p.m 


10 
10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 


Name. 


1,500 
1,200 
1,200 

goo 

840 
780 
840 
780 
900 


540 
300 
240 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Fort  Berthold,  N. 
Dak.  —Continued . 

Indians — continued. 


George  Gillette. . . 

George  Wilde 

GoodBear 

Sitting  Bear 

Black  Eagle 

Anna  R.Dawson. 

Oscar  Wilde 

Thomas  Enemy . . 
Joseph  Wilkinson 
John  King 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Charlie  Burr 

Henry  Red  Gun 

Flat  Bear 

Samuel  Jones 

Adlai  Stevenson 

Bulls' Eyes 

Frank  Tail 

Rabbit  Head 

Young  Wolf 

Little  Soldier 

Young  Snake 

James  Eagle 

Frank  Wells 

White  Duck 


Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  (e) 

WHITES. 

Lieut.     Francis     G. 
Irwin,  ir.,  U.  S.  A. 
Edward  C.  Godwin. . . 

T.  M.  Bridges 

H.  W.Evans 

J.  H.  Cameron 

.Charles  E.  Stewart- . 

P.  J.  Johnson 

W.  H.Reeder 

Charles  M.  Robinson 


INDIANS. 

Edward  Lavatta 
Hubert  Tetoby. . 


Position. 


Apprentice 

do 

Judge 

—'.".do——"" 

Field  matron . . 

Interpreter 

Harnessmaker 

Apprentice 

Laborer 


Salary. 


Captain 
Private 
—do.. 
..... do_- 
... .do.. 
....  _do- 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Billy  George 

Joe  Wheeler 

PatL.  Tyhee 

BenWillett 

Raphael  Lavatta 
Johnny  Stevens . 
Henry  Fisher 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Coffee  Grounds. . . 

Jake  Meeks 

Fred  Larose 

TeditchColey  .... 

Black  Hawk 

Captain  Gunn 

Saw  Wahuna 

L.  Appany 

Albert  California. 
Jimmy  Smart 


Acting  agent . . 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer . . 

do 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Issue  clerk 


Farmer 

Blacksmith 

apprentice. 

Judge *-.. 

"—do"—." 

Herder 

Butcher 

Laborer 

do 


s 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

—do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


$240 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  in.  10 

600 

240 

360 

240 

240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  in.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


None. 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

900 

800 

720 


800 
300 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  50 

540 

180 

180 


p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


a  Temporary.  b  Reassigned, 

d  Also  agreement  ratified  March  3, 1891. 


c  For  two  months. 
e  Also  treaty  of  July  3, 1868. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Fort  Holly  Idaho — 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICE— 

continued. 


Oscar  Wildcat. 

Jack  Mosho 

Jack  Pautaki . . 


Fort  Peck,  Mont,  (a) 

WHITES. 

Capt.   Henry    W. 
Sprole,  U.  S.  A. 

P.  A.  Hunter 

J.  L.  Atkinson 

C.  B.  Lohmiller 

J.K.Chase 

R.  J.  Maurer 

Henry  Weidman 

J.  P.  Larson 

W.S.  Patch 

C.M.Bartlett 

N.  Cotton 

William  Sibbits 

M.A.Daniels 

Adele  M.  Daniels 

Frank  Cusker 

Chas.  Mclntyre 


INDIANS. 


Fast  Bear 

John  C.  Reddog. 
Skin  of  Heart... 
John  Eagleman 


Black  Dog 

Geo.  Koon 

Philip  Alvares 

Dan  Martin 

Black  Duck 

Spotted  Bull  No.  2. 
Charge  the  Crow. . 

Geo.  west 

Frank  Redstone . . . 

Dan  Mitchell 

John  Longtree 


Daniel  Kennedy. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Bear  Fighter 

Gives  the  Blanket . 

Bear  Ghost 

Long  Hair 

Owns  the  Pipe 

Red  Fox 

Standing  Elk 

Medicine  Horse  ... 

Circle  Eagle 

One  Bear 

Flying  Shield 

Red  Crow 

Young  Man 

Iron  Star 

White  Man 

Jas.  White 

Black  Tail 

Warrior 


Position. 


Private 

do., 

do.. 


Acting  agent .. 

Clerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer... 

Blacksmith 

do 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 

Engineer 

Butcher 

Hosp.  steward. 

Hosp.  nurse 

Herder 

Civil  engineer . 


Asst.  farmer... 

do 

do 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer 

Interpreter 

do 

Judge 

do 

do 

Asst.  farmer... 

do 

Stableman 

Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Asst.  clerk 


Captain. 

do... 

Private . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  — 

.....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Salary. 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


None. 

$1,200 
1,200 
800 
900 
800 
720 
720 
720 
900 
720 
600 
360 
240 
600 
1,500 


180 
180 
180 
240 

120 

180 

240 

240 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

600 

400 

480 

240 

860 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg 

WHITES. 

J.  B.  Trullinger 

INDIANS. 

James  Winslow 

William  Hartless 

John  B.  Hudson 

Levi  Taylor 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

WHITES. 

Thomas  H.  Savage . . 

J.  E.  Loftus 

Jos.-T.  D.  Howard... 

H.  M.  Loomer 

Theodore  Eul 

Richard  Cox 

Augusta  Meemann. . 
Catherine  Cullen 


Mary  Meagher 


Otis  F.  Badger... 
Patrick  E.  Doyle 
Patrick  Mulroy . 


INDIANS. 

John  Blacksmith 

Joseph    Oshkeesh- 

quaam. 
David  Shopwosicka . . 

Neopet 

Joseph  Gauthier 

Alex.  Peters 

Moses  Martin 


Mitchell  Mahkimetas. 
John  Shopwosicka 

Augustus  C.  Grignon. 

Louis  Keshena 

Charles  Wicheesit 

Jerome  Pynesha 

Sarah  Dixon 

Mitchel  Macoby 


JohnPerote 

Steve  Askkenet 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Archiquette .. 

John  Reed 

Edward  Parkhurst. 
Cornelius  Skanado 

David  Istaka 

Pet  wa  was  cum 

Edward  Waukatch. 

Louis  Shawano 

Joseph  F.  Gauthier. 

William  Dodge 

William  Silas 


Position. 


Sawyer 


Blacksmith .. 
Apprentice  ... 
Addl.  farmer 
Apprentice . . 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

Farmer 

Miller 

Hosp.  matron.. 

Assistant  hos- 
pital matron. 

Hospital  at- 
tendant. 

Sawyer 

Supt.  logging.. 

Asst.  superin- 
dent  logging. 


Blacksmith 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Hos.  fireman  .. 

Judge 

Interpreter 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  wagon- 
maker. 

Wagonmaker.. 

Asst.  wagon 
maker. 

Teamster 

Asst.  farmer.. 

Engineer 

Wagonmaker . . 

Hospital  cook.. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Judge 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 


Salary. 


$500 


500 
130 
300 
130 


1,800 

1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

450 

400 

300 

p.m.  60 

1,800 

p.m.  100 


450 
360 

120 
p.  m.  10 
180 
450 
360 

450 
360 

400 
400 
p.m.  35 
450 
300 
360 

p.  in.  10 
p.  m.  10 


m.15 

.m.10 

.m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

.m.10 

.m.10 

m.10 

.m.10 

m.10 

m.10 


a  Also  treaty  of  May  1, 1888. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Fehruary  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897—  Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 

10, 1806,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. 

WHITES. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Dough- 
erty, U.  S.  A. 

Frederic  Snyder 

Charles  A.  Curl 

John  Hall 

Francis  A.  Hemsted.  - 

Thomas  J.Williams.. 

INDIANS. 

Charles  Tracy 

George  Simpson 

Ben.  Jar  nag  han 

George  Fork 

Edward  Armstrong- . 
Abraham  Jack 


INDIAN   POLICE. 


Arthur  Saxon.. 
Peter  Socktish  . . 
Robert  Senalton . 
John  Matilton ... 


Kiowa,  Okla.  (a) 

WHITES. 

Capt.  Frank  D.  Bald 
win,  U.S.A. 

W.D.Leonard 

C.R.Hume 

Miles  Norton 

E.F.Burton 


Fred.  Schlegel 
A.  L.  Yeckley . 
H.P.  Pruner.. 
J.  H.  Dunlop  . . 
Chas.  Drury . . 


E.  T.  Williams 


F.B.Farwell 

J.D.Hardin 

M.F.Long 

LauretteE.  Ballew. 
R.  E.  L.  Daniels.... 


M.  T.Wallin.— 
DanaH.  Eelsey. 


Herbert  L.  Eastman. 
James  H.  Hammon.. 
Howell  Morgan 


INDIANS. 

George  Washington. 


Oliver  Bitchaiet.. 

Harry  Ware 

Tom  Hawkimmer 
Edmund  Willis... 

Ned  Leach 

W.  Yellowfish 

James  Ahatone . . . 


Position. 


Acting  agent .. 

Clerk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  saw- 
yer. 
Blacksmith 


Farmer 

do 

do 

Laborer  

Addl.  farmer 
do 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Acting  agent . . 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

Storekeeper 

and     issue 

clerk. 

Blacksmith 

do 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  en 

gineer. 
Engineer   and 

sawyer. 

Parmer 

do 

do 

Field  matron . . 
Issue  clerk  and 

inspector. 

Farmer 

Property  and 

forwarding 

clerk. 

Butcher  

Addl.  farmer . . 
Asst.  clerk 


Asst.   black- 
smith. 

do 

Asst.  engineer. 

do 

Asst.  mechanic 

do 

Asst.  herder... 
Wood  chopper  . 


Salary. 


None. 

$720 

1,000 

720 

720 

720 


240 
240 
240 
150 
240 
120 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

720 

720 


720 
720 
720 
720 
720 

720 

600 
600 
600 
p.m.  60 
600 

600 
600 


600 
600 
720 


240 

240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

Kiowa,  Okla.  (a) — Con- 
tinued. 

Indians— continued. 


Tip  Harris 

JohnW.  Pullin 

John  D.  Jackson 

Arche  Laco 

Quanah  Parker 

White  Bread 

Apeahoto 

Paddy  (6) 

Jas.  Guaaaloupe 

John 

Lucius  Aitson 

Belo 

Dick  C.Creek 

Jesus  Martinis 

Kareso 

SamParton 

Moses  Tso  Kone 

Henry  IngKanish . . 
Howard  Whitewolf 
Delos  E.  Lonewolf . 

Charles  Chave 

Monataby 

John  Hansell 


James  Ase . 
Hah  to  go. . 
Her  nas  sy 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Bert  Arko 

Charles  Oheltoint .. 

PunjoGuy 

Quasya 

White  Buffalo 

Frank  Bosin 

Smoky 

Kope  ta 

Clarence 

Pe  wenof  kit 

Woassy  piti 

Imdagn  taah 

Yeah  quo 

Par  ria  qui  top 

Caspar  Mow  way. .. 
Ben  Pah  rowde  up . . 

Pahcedah 

Joseph  Boyou 

Chock  ah 

Nahno 


Klamath,  Oreg. 
WHITES. 

Joseph  Emery 

Horace  W.  Cox 

H.  W.  Montagne 

Adolphus  H.  Engle. . . 
George  W.  Hum 


INDIANS. 

William  Co  wen. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Rob.  Hook 

John  Wesley 


Position. 


Stableman 

do _ 

Interpreter 

Asst.  carpenter 
Judge 

!.—do— .""".  — I 

Asst.  farmer. .  _ 
Asst.  butcher. . 

Laborer  

Asst.  farmer... 
Harnessmaker . 
Asst.  farmer.. . 

do 

Laborer 

....  do 

Asst.  farmer... 

do 

do 

do 

Laborer 

Asst.  farmer. . . 
Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Laborer 

do 

do 


Salary. 


Captain 

Lieutenant ... 

Private 

do 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do  — 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do%_. 
.do... 
.do... 


Agent 

Physician 

Clerk 

Sawyer 

Addl.  farmer 


Blacksmith.... 


Captain 
Private 


P- 
P- 
P- 


$240 

240 

240 

180 

m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

120 

120 

120 

240 

360 

240 

240 

120 

120 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

240 

120 

240 

p.m.  30 

120 
120 
120 


P. 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P. 
P. 
P- 
P. 
P. 
P- 
P- 


m.15 
5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


1,200 

1.000 

840 

800 

720 


500 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 


a  Also  treaty  of  October  21. 1867. 


b  For  8  months. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 

10,  1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex.- 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICE— 

continued. 

Boneshi 

Eijo 

Roman  Chiquito 

Chatlay 

Piganza 

John  Chino 

Jose  Second 

Blanco 

Muchaco  Negro 

Big  Mouth 


Mission  Tule  River ; 
Cal. 

WHITES. 

Francisco  Estudillo.. 

N.Davenport 

C.  C.  Wainwright— . 

Andrew  J.  Stice 

Julia  M.  French 

Carrie  C.  Moses 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


John  Morongo 

Jose  Carac 

Domingo  Moro 

James  Alto 

Jose  Clato  Duro.. 

Jose  Piapar 

George  Esculante 

Louis  Ama  ta 

Charley  Ablatz... 

Jerry  An  coh 

Bancho  Tee  we... 
Bonifacio  Cabsu.. 
Antonio  Casero. . . 

Pablo  Kin  tana 

Adolpho  Chaqua. . 


Navajo,  N.  Mex. 

WHITES. 

Maj.  Constant  Wil- 
liams, U.  S.  A. 

EH.  Dennison 

C.  J.  Finnegan 

Joe  C.  Tipton 

C.  H.  McCaa 

Mary  L.  Eldridge 

Laura  E.  Smiley 

Samuel  E.  Shoemaker 

Joseph  H.  Hurley... 

John  V.  Raush 

E.  O.  Stillwell 

Oscar  Martin  (a) 


INDIANS. 

George  Watchman.. 

Louis  Watchman 

Charley 

John  watchman 

Be  link  li  zhin 

Waneeka 

Et  sitty  yazzi  be  gay. 

Stailey  Narcross 

Harry  Shupela 


Position. 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 

do- 

do.. 

do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer . 
Field  matron. 
do 


Captain .. 
Private 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


««••••. 


Acting  agent. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer.. 
do 

Field  matron.. 

do 

Farmer  and  su- 
perintendent 

Blacksmith 

Genl.  mechanic 
Field  matron . 
Engineer 


Laborer 

Interpreter. 

Laborer 

Watchman  . 
Judge 

!""do".""! 

Mill  laborer. 
Apprentice . 


Salary. 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

m.10 

m 


P 
P 
P 
P 
p.  m.  10 


10 
m.10 
m.10 


$1,600 

1,000 

1,200 

).m.65 

600 

600 


P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 


m.  15 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


None. 

1,200 
1,100 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  66 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
1,000 

720 
900 
720 
900 


860 

240 

240 

180 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

360 

180 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Navajo,  N  Mex. — 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Captain  Sam 

Bokodi  be  tan 

Tsosa 

Yellow  Horse 

Big  Horse 

Yeo  et  a  chi 

Bitsinbegay 

Belone 

Billy  y  azza  begay 

Thomas  Nociya 

Hostoi  Delini 

Tapaha 

Wingate 

Adobe 

Tatchininez 

John  Silversmith 

Adam 

Charles  Mitchell 

Nahi 


Neah  Bay,  Wash. 

WHITES. 

John  C.  Eeenan 

Commodore  P.  Rich- 
ards. 

INDIANS. 

Chestoqua  Peterson.. 

Allabusn 

Chester  Wanderhard 

George  Young 

Willie  Wilder 

Charles  Williams 

Albert  Hawcattle 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Peter  Brown 

Frank  Parker 

Light  House  J  im 

Washington  Irving. . . 

Jimmy  Howe 

Mason 


Nevada,  Nev. 

WHITES. 

Isaac  J.  Wootten 

Chas.  W.  Jones,  jr  . . 
Rodney  H.  Richard- 
son. 
David  A.  Lee 


INDIANS. 

Joseph  Morgan. . 
William  Stevens 
William  Frazer. . 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Dave  Numana 

David  Man  wee 

James  Natches 

Dave  Numana,  jr . . . 

NasbyEice   

Chas.  Holbr ook 

John  C.  Curry 

James  Shaw 


Position. 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 


Agent. 


Lge: 

»hy 


Physician. 


Judge.... 

Farmer .. 
Teamster 
Judge 

do 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 


Genl.  mechanic 


Judge 
'.".'.'.do 


Captain 
Private 
.....  do.. 
.....do- 
.....do- 
....do.. 
....do- 
....  .do- 


Salary. 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P. 


m.  15 
m.15 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


$1,200 
1,100 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
600 
300 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.m.  10 


1,500 
920 
920 

720 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


a  Temporary. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 

10,  1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Contdnued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

WHITES. 

Joseph  R.  Jewell 

A.  D.  Lake 

Daniel  F.  Randolph.. 

Nez  Percys,  Idaho,  (a) 

WHITES. 

Stanton  G.  Fisher : . . . 

J.  S.  Martin 

W.  S.Noblitt 

R.  D.  Stainton 

J.  T.  Conley 

W.  P.  Bounds 

Geo.  T.  Black 

Geo.  G.  Martin 

R.  H.  Richards  (6).... 

H.  D.  Bean  (b) 

C.  S.  Cook  (6) 

J.  M.  Taber 

INDIANS. 

Edward  Raboin 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Rowland  Lowry . 

James  Grant 

Cornelius 

Frank 


Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago, Nebr. 

WHITES. 

Lieut.    William    A. 
Mercer,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  J.  Stephenson 

Henry  J.  Niebuhr . . . 

Cora  E.Waller 

W.C.  Strong 


INDIANS. 


David  St.  Cyr 

Benjamin  Lowry 

Amos  H.  Snow 

John  Pilcher 

Jacob  Russell 

Marguerite  Diddock . 

Noah  La  Flesche 

Garry  P.  Meyers 

Joseph  Johnson 

Oliver  Lamere 

Thomas  L.  Sloan  (6) . 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


JohnPelkey , 

Peter  Decora 

George  Thunder . . 

John  White 

John  Twin 

Little  Ox 

John  Smith,  No.  1. 

Silas  Wood 

Daniel  Hewitt.... 
William  Parker... 
Mathew  Tyndall . 


Position. 


Agent 

Physician 
Clerk 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

Farmer 

Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Sawyer 

Engineer 

■  *  m  m  m\JLKJ   •«■««*  •  •  • 


Interpreter 


Private 

do 

do 

do 


Acting  agent . . 

Physician 

Farmer 

Field  matron . . 
Asst.  clerk 


Farmer 

Carpenter 

Teamster 

Interpreter... 

Carpenter  

Field  matron . 

Carpenter  

Blacksmith... 

do 

Interpreter... 
Clerk 


Captain.. 
Private .. 

do.... 

.....do.... 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


■■•■•■ 


Salary. 


$1,000 
600 
400 


1,600 
1,000 
1,200 
900 
720 
720 
720 
480 
720 
720 
720 
720 


100 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


None. 

1,000 
800 
600 
900 


800 
400 
240 
300 
400 
600 
600 
600 
400 
800 
1,200 


a  Also  treaty  of  June  9, 1863. 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

Temporary. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago, Nebr.— Cont'd. 

INDIAN  POLICE— 

continued. 

Thomas  Pennyf ace . . . 

Isaac  White 

Frank  Walker 

Thomas  Mitchell 

Thomas  McCauley 


Osage,  Okla.  (c) 

WHITES. 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  B. 
Freeman,  U.  S.  A. 

Fred.  Morris 

W.  H.  Robinson 

F.A.Halliday 

W.H.Todd 

L.W.  B.  Long 

A.B.  Cochran 

Morris  Robacker 

T.  H.  Mitchell 

Harry  Callahan 

D.  B.  Maher 

John  K.  Carter 

Blanche  Oppenheimer 

INDIANS. 

John  Mosier 

Little  Louis  Pappan. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


E.  A.  Brunt 

Thomas  Tall  Chief 

Pa  hu  lah  ga  ny 

Francis 

Forrest  Chonteau 

Little  Henry  Pappan. 
Hugh  Miller 


Pima,  Ariz. 


WHITES. 


J.  Roe  Young 

H.  J.  Palmer 

A.  P.  Meriwether 
D.  J.  Landers 


J.  M.  Berger 

W.  C.  Haynes 

Mary  E.  Thompson. 

INDIANS. 

Juan  Enos 


Ralph  Black  water . . . 

Pablo 

Francisco 

Judge  Lewis 

Harry  Azul 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Job  Johnson 

Chester  Arthur 

Jose  Enos 

JoseMiquel 

Juan  Pedro 

c  Also  treaty  of  November  1, 1837. 


Position. 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Acting  agent. 


Clerk 

Clerk  in  charge 

Physician 

do 

do 

Asst.  clerk 

Chief  police... 

Constable 

do 

Stableman 

Messenger 

Stenographer.. 


Interpreter 
do 


Salary. 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith  and 

carpenter. 
Addl.  farmer.. 

Miller 

Field  matron.. 


Teamster  and 
laborer. 

Engineer 

Judge 

'.'.'.'.do ""-_".".".! 

Interpreter.... 


Private 

do 

do 

—do 

do ..... 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

$1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

240 

600 


300 
160 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,800 

1,000 

1,000 

720 

p.m.  65 
840 
720 


280 

480 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
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Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Pima,  Ariz.— Con- 
tinued. 

Indian  police— con- 
tinued. 


Cheroquis 

Jose 

Hugh  Norris 

Jo  Howard 

Grover  Cleveland. 
John  G.  Carlisle... 

Simon  Johnson 

Janquein 

Coover 

U.  S.  Grant 


Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  (a) 
WHITES.  * 

Capt.  William  H. 
Clapp.U.S.A. 

C.  T.Lange 

Jas.  R.  Walker 

N.  D.  Burnside 


R.  O.  Pugh 

Melvin  Baxter.. 
A.  W.  Means... 


Chas.  F.  Zieman 

Thos.  J.  Henderson. . 
Chas.  Dalkenberger. 

John  J.  Boesl 

B.  J.  Gleason 

James  Smalley 

Joseph  Rooks 

James  B.  Noble 


IXDIAN8. 

E.  G.  Bettelyoun 

E.  C.  Means 

Benjamin  Mills 

Frank  C.  Goings 

Peter  Li  Vermont 

Antoine  Janis 

Thomas  Tyon 

Charles  Twiss 

John  Russell 

Edgar  Fire  Thunder . 
Thomas  Spotted  Bear 

John  Cottier 

Frank  Martinus 

Chas.  Bird 

Frank  Cross 

Louis  Martin 

Wm.  White  Bear 

Oscar  Warden 

Robert  Horse 

George  Ladeaux 

Carl  Thunder  Beard. 

Frank  Fast  Horse 

John  Thunder  Bear.. 
Chas.  Country  Trav- 
eler. 

Alex.  Mousseau 

Frank  Feather 

Daniel  Afraid  of  Bear . 
Iron  Shell 


Position. 


Salary. 


Private 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....  do 

do 

Captain 

Private 


Ac  ting  agent.. 

Clerk 

Physician 

Stenographer, 

typewriter, 

and  telegraph 

operator. 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith ... 
Engineer  and 

sawyer. 
Wheelwright . 
Chief  herder.. 
Addl.  farmer . 

—  .do 

—do 

.....do 

—do 

Carpenter  


Asst.  clerk 

.... .do 

Asst.  ch.  herder 

Watchman 

Stableman 

Asst.  farmer. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Herder 

do 

Laborer 

do 

Asst.  mechanic 

—do 

Laborer 

do 

—do 

—do 

Judge 

do 

....do 

Butcher 


do 

....do 

Asst.  butcher, 
do 


Spotted  Elk I do... 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 


None. 

$1,200 

1,200 

900 


900 
900 
900 

900 
900 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m 


65 


900 


900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
860 
360 
300 
300 
240 
240 
240 
180 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


m.10 
m.  10 


m. 
m. 
m. 


5 
5 
5 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES-Continued. 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak  — 
Continued. 

Indians— con- 
tinued. 

Frank  Salvas,  jr 

Ole  Sitting  Bear 

Alex.  LeBuff 

Geo.  White  Face 

Geo.  Mountain  Sheep. 

John  Sechler 

Santa  R.  Martin 

Adam  Tobacco 

Wm.  Spotted  Crow. . . 

Levi  Long  Bull 

Robert  B.  Means 


Enoch  Monta 

Andrew  H.  Russell. 
White  House 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Sitting  Bear 

Jos.  Bush 

Jos.  Running  Hawk.. 

John  Blunt  Horn 

Noah  B.  R.  I.  Woods. 

Amos  Red  Owl 

Thos.  Two  Lance 

Austin  Little  Bull 

John  Ghost  Bear 

Geo.  Charging 

John  White  Horse 

Grover  Short  Bear. . . 

Henry  Black  Elk 

Horace  Brown  Ears . . 

Henry  Crow 

John  No  Ears 

Jos.  Dog  Chief 

John  Little  Com- 
mander. 

Grover  Yellow  Boy  . . 

Morris  Wounded 

Thomas  Kills  Back... 

John  Red  Willow 

Brian  Poor  Thunder . 

Harry  C.  A.  Them 

Frank  Scatters  Them . 

Martin  Eagle  Bear  . . . 

Ivan  Star  Comes  Out. 

James  Hairy  Bird 

Henry  Standing  Sol- 
dier. 

Milton  Kills  Crow .... 

Lambert  Hat 

Thomas  Crow 

John  Sitting  Up 

James  Clinchers 

Samuel  Ladeaux 

Stanley  Red  Feather . 

Henry  Eagle  Louse  . . 

David  Broken  Nose  . . 

William  Corn 

William  P.  Fire 

Frank  Little  Bull 

Geo.  Comes  Growling 

Jeremiah  Black  Bear. 

Paul  Black  Bear 

Aaron  Long  Horn 

Howard  Long  Bear. . . 

Thos.  Jumping  Bull.. 

Edward  Two  Two 


Position. 


Butcher 

Asst.  butcher.. 
Asst.  farmer... 

Judge 

Butcher 

Herder 

Asst.  mechanic 

Laborer 

do 

do 

Physician's  as- 
sistant. 
Asst.  mechanic 

Interpreter 

Asst.  Dutcher.. 


Captain 

1st  lieutenant. 
2d  lieutenant.. 

Private 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do  — 
.do... 
.do... 
-do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


..do 

..do 

..do  — 

..do 

..do  — 

.do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

-do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.do 

..do 

.do 

.do 

.do.... 


Salary. 


P 
P 

P 
P 


.m.10 

.  m.  5 

$480 

.m.10 

.m.10 

360 

300 

240 

180 

180 

300 

300 

300 

m.  5 


m.  15 


15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


in 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m. 

m. 

m.10 

m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Pine  Ridge,  8.  Dak.— 
Continued. 

Indian  police— con- 
tinued. 

Thomas  Fox 

Oliver  Lone  Bear 

William  Crazy  Bull . . 

Paul  Catches 

Arthur  Running  Bear 
Chas.  Thunder  Bull . . 

James  Grass 

Jonas  Holy  Rock 

Luke  Little  Hawk 

Peter  Stand 

Samuel  Kills  Brave  . . 
Reuben  Little  Crow. . 
Charles  Wooden  Leg. 

Thomas  Rabbit 

Isaac  Old  Shield  

Jabob  White  Eyes .... 

Andrew  Chief 

Charles  Richard 

Oscar  Brave  Eagle  . . . 
Wm.  Charging  Crow. 

Jacob  La  Point© 

Peter  R.  A.  T.  Edge  . . 


Ponca,  etc.  (Ponca), 
Okla.  (a) 

WHITES. 

James  P.  Woolsey 

A.W.Hurley 

H.  W.  Newman 

R.S.Steele 

H.  C.  Lowdermilk 

G.  H.  Justice 


SaraE.  Mitchell. 

M.Beckett 

R.  K.  Ferguson . . 


Position. 


INDIANS. 

Samuel  Gay  ton 

David  White  Eagle. 

Antoine  Roy 

Standing  Buffalo . . . 

HughCerry 

Francis  Roy 

John  Bull 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Delodge 

Rough  Face 

Larmie  Cerre 

Big  Goose 


Poiica,  etc.  (Paumee), 
Okla. 

WHITES. 

W.B.Webb 

C.  W.  Driesbach 

W.  H.  Fergusson 

J.  E.  Eaves 

W.C.  Bays 

Joseph  D.  Turner 

B.  N.  Barnes 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

.....do_- 
...  ..do._ 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do- 

....  do.. 

do._ 

do.. 

do._ 

_.__do_- 

....  .do.. 

...  do._ 

do._ 

.....do.- 
.  — -do.. 
do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

Carpenter  and 

miller. 
Blacksmith 

and  engineer. 
Field  matron . . 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer.. 


Blacksmith 
Judge 

'.'".'.do  "'.'.'.'. 
Carpenter  . 

Interpreter 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Miller 

Addl.  farmer. 
Laborer 


Salary. 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


p.m. 
p.m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


$1,500 

1,300 

1,000 

840 

720 

720 

600 

300 

p.m.  60 


240 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 

240 

240 

240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
720 
280 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Ponca,  etc.  (Pawnee), 
Okla.— Continued. 

INDIANS. 

MarkEvarts 

Joseph  Carrion 

Samuel  Horse  Chief.  . 

Ponca,  etc.  (Otoe  and 
Oakland),  Okla. 

WHITES. 

W.J.Mills 

John  F.  Turner 

I.  S.  Brashears 

A.  S.  C.  Hutchinson. . 

E.  H.  Howell 

S.  W.Bailey 

W.  H.  Wimberly 


INDIANS. 

James  Cleghor  n 

ClemBidcQe...'. 

Richard  Whitehouse 
Antoine  Robedeaux. 

Charles  Watson 

J.  B.  Dailey 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

George  Washington. 

Harry  Childs 

Frank  Carson 

Hibbar  d  Jeans 


Po  ttawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha, 
Kan  8.  (b) 

WHITES. 

Lewis  F.  Pearson 

James  B.  Eby  (tem- 
porary). 

Prescott  L.  Rice 

B.  S.  Stewart 

A.  F.  Haynes 

Noah  W.  Swisher 

Peter  Steinmetz 


Position. 


INDIANS. 

Simon  Ke  tosh 

Walter  A.  Pappan. 
William  Cadue.... 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Charles  A.  Sheppard. 
John  Wah  was  suck . . 

John  Ship  she 

John  Butler 

Joe  Cook 

John  Mas  Que  quah  . 

George  Veix  

Joseph  Ignatius 

Benny  Moses 

William  Barada 

Geo.  Wah  was  suck. . . 


Blacksmith.. 
Carpenter  ... 
Engineer 


Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Genl.  mechanic 


Interpreter 

Toll  keeper 

Judge 

.'".'do'.' "".'.'.'.. 
Blacksmith 


Captain . . . 
Private ... 

do 

do 


Agent. 
Clerk  . 


Physician 

do 

Blacksmith . . . 
do 

Wheelwright. 


Laborer 

Apprentice  .. 
do 


Salary. 


Captain  . 
Private . 
.....do  — 

do... 

do... 

do ... 

do  — 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


1240 
240 
400 


1,200 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
280 
720 


200 

300 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 

240 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 
1,200 

1,000 
300 
660 
600 
600 


300 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

i> 


m.  15 

.m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

.m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

m.10 

.m.10 


a  Also  treaties  of  March  15, 1854,  and  September  24, 1857. 

b  Also  treaties  of  October  16, 1828,  September  20, 1828,  and  July  29, 1829,  with  Pottawatomies: 
May  18, 1854,  with  Kickapoos;  May  17, 1854,  with  Iowas,  and  October  21, 1837,  with  Sac  and  Foxes  of 
Missou-' 
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Capt.  Chaa.  E.  1 
atrom.U.B.A. 
JoseValdes 


Edward  J.  Mli . . 


Edward  T..-.-V  . . . 
Oeorge  Oarwa  .  . 

Albert  Oariwa... 


Leandr<i<tnn:tiH 


Puyailup,  Wcuh. 


Position.  Salary. 


John  Clipp 

JobnW.msher 

Quapatu,  Jnd,  Iter.(c 


Quapaie,  lad.  Ter.- 


J.  8.  Linley._ 

Andrew  J.  Tosh.. 
J.  L.  Stroyick 


J.  W.  Johnson... 


B.  A.  M',':"a--ir 


Silas  Armtrtronn 

JohnBIand    ..  ... 
Alfred Whllecrow . . . 

Henry  Hiuks 

David  Oeboe 

MoeesFonW 

C.E.Cteboe 

Rosebud,  S.  Doit.  (0) 


1, 1B83,  with  Qnapawt 
1888,  and  ag>«emeut  i 


Michael  I  list  wtfi 
Thomas  t.arv!i> 
William  H«w  Ki 
NorHaKhi-ld... 
Anboino  Ifcirdxau 
George  Whir) wi 


Louis  Rnabni.'a  :i 

Henry  frail 

George  H.«er- 
Cbas.  While  Hat. 


,  and  July  20,  1831,  ai 
il  February  28, 1877. 


Add]    far 
.do.... 

"X: 


.  Pebrnary  23,  18B7,  with 
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7  acta  of  February  8, 

0, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 


Arthur  Two  Strike .. 

Asst.  farmer... 

Samuel  Bordeaai — 

Laborer 

Lonis  Bordeaux 

John  Little  Hawk. .. . 

Addl.  former.. 

Laborer 

Asst.  former... 

p. 

Joseph  Claymore 

James  Little  Bear 

John  White  Blanket  -  - 

Samuel  HiRh  Bear     .. 

John  High  l'i;-  .... 
Alfred  Of.ie  Kit 
.Tared  Goo. >:..- 
Alfred  Afroidof  B"'ar 

Apprentice  — 
Blacksmith  oa- 

Hl'k     

l*f.i.'iir«i*r.t 

lid  Aerseant . 
Private 

P 

c 

Henry  Blue  li'rd 

do 

P 

Jos.  Char?  ■ ..:  UK 
Geo.  Chartflr.R  Hawk 
Edward  Dark  Face 
Charles  L  Hawk 
Ham  u  el  Kills  Twu 

do 

do 

....  do 

:::'do::::::':.. 

<• 

r 

;■ 

-iiiiiHi 

do 

do... 

..  ..do 

do 

;■ 
P- 

do 

.....do.... 

Francis  Red   Toma- 

John  Shooter    .    ... 

Earnest ftw ...  r   .. 

John  Search  Enemy 

Edward  Ute 

EH  Wonder  Hir.K 
Chss.Walk  i  ^--:.  -r 
Frank  White  Olond 
Amos  Won<l,'a  Kn.fe 
Howard    Y     Whirl- 

do 

do 

do 

:::'do::':;:!'. 

.'.'.'.'.ao'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

do 

..do 

p 

p 

i' 

!■ 
(■ 

;■ 

Nelson  C.T  Eagle... 

do . 

;■ 

James  Take*  Hun  off 
Andrew  WUtaHorae 
Henry  Black  Mc«iu. 
Alfred  YeUuw  Bear 
John  White  Feather 

'.'.'.'.'.4m'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

do 

do 

....  do 

Edward  EhkI"  Man 
Frank  Whlt<-  Buffalo 

i'^do:;:::::':. 

P- 

Hiram  Mak  BJ  Ilood 

.  .  do 

adaergeant 

15      John  Brown 

Sac  and  Fox,  lotoo. 


JomeeThompeon... 


Round  Valley,  Cal. 


Charles  F.  Hathaway . 


Geo.  Britton.. 


Joseph  Teeson 

Sac  and  Fox,  Qkla.  (a 


Mword  L.  Thon 


Switch    I.lttlt-Hlll. 

Robert  Caaalll- 

JlmWolf 

Mock  Downing. . 


Cant.  Albert  L  Myei 

TJ.8.A 
Stephen  James    . . 


Addl.  farmer  .. 


Antll.  farmer  .  - 


Clerk  "'.'.'.'. 
Physician.. 


Black  smitt 

Addl.  firs 


oAlso  treaty  of  October  11, 1842. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892 \  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

San  Carlos,  Ariz. — 
Continued. 

whites— continued. 

Ambler  Caskie 

Julius  Silberstein  — 

F.P.Burnett 

W.O.Tuttle 

C.R.  Allen 

Geo.  Campbell 

Frank  K.Finn 

R.S.Knowles 

Perry  McMurren 

James  "Warren 

W.H.Kay 

Albert  Morse 

Theodore  Sharp 

W.H.Grayard 

Oliver  C.May 

Charles  Savage  (a)... 

INDIANS. 

Melvin  Sisto 


Wood  Nashozey. 

Wm.  Konn 

Don  Juan 

Frank  Panya 

Austin  Navajo  . . 
Edward  Hatyalo 

Gray  Oliver 

Stephen  Smith . . 


Marshall  Pete 

Chase  Mutton 

Constant  Bread 

Laban  Jocojim 

Peter  Skiontesay. . . 

Charles  Bones 

John  Riley 

Jim  Kwanyurappa. 

Gloshay 

Gotla- 


Martin  Tietha. 
Roland  Fish  ... 


No  na  tolth . . 
George  Pope. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John     Haskintelsay- 
hen. 

Nasina  Aha 

Jim  Taylor 

Harry  Chetin 

JackJaslin 

Katy  Joe 

Nay  Ski 

Coquas 

Goklish 

Klaysh  tosh 

Albert  Skinny 

Massay 

John  Roped 

Sabe  Classy 

Seward  Mott 

Ed.  Ranson 

JimCurley 

Thomas  Way 

EsKeen  tay 


Position. 


Physician 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer 

Blacksmith  ... 

Miller 

Wheelwright . 
Addl.  farmer . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Wheelwright. 
Addl.  farmer . 
Sawyer 


Asst.    black- 
smith. 
Asst. miller ... 

Laborer 

Ox  driver 

....do 


do 

.-.do 

do 

Asst.    issue 

clerk. 
Judge 

Interpreter 

do 

Judge 

Asst.  sawyer. . . 

Asst.  miller 

Ox  driver 

do...  

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Interpreter 

Asst.  wheel- 
wright. 

do 

Herder 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

Captain 

Private 

....do.. 

....do.. 

...-do_. 


Salary. 


$1,200 

1,200 

840 

840 

900 

900 

900 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.  m.  65 

840 

840 

p.m.  65 

840 


240 

420 
360 
480 
360 
360 
360 
360 
300 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
240 
240 
p.m.  10 
240 
240 
360 
360 
240 

240 
240 

240 
360 


p.  m.  10 


P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.m, 
p.m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 


P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 
P- 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

San  Carlos,  Ariz.  — 
Continued. 

Indian  police— con- 
tinued. 

David  Gregg 

ChnosKan 

Sisto 

Tides  Kinny 

Nalchit 

Tom  Sye 

Skay  bee  yannay 

Baw  dah  yoult  say . . 

Wm.  Dorshay  son 

Aaron  Burr 

John  Cho 

Redfield  Proctor 

John  Bourke 


Position. 


Santee,  Nebr.  (b) 


whites. 

Joseph  Clements 
Fred.  B.  Spriggs. 

George  w.  Ira 

V.N.  Swan 

P.  B.  Gordon 

Beni.  D.  Bay  ha. - 
L.  H.Douglas 


INDIANS. 

Henry  Jones 

James  Roy 

Oliver  La  Croix 

Thomas  H.  Kitto 

Joseph  M.  Campbell.. 
William  H.  Abraham. 
Eugene  Hoffman 


Louis  Robinett 

Joseph  Carrow 

Thomas  O.  Knudson. 
Jacob  Wilson 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Solomon  Ross 

James  Chapman . . . 
Joseph  Godfrey  . . . 
Antoine  Rouillard. 


Shoshone,  Wyo.  (c) 
WHITES. 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Wil- 
son, U.  S.  A. 

Jules  F.Ludin 

F.H.Welty 

ThoB.  R.  Beason 

George  W.  Sheff 

Edward  M.  Morse 

Levi  W.  Vandervoort 

John  Small 

F.G.Burnett 

John  Henry  Wahlen  . 

Benj.  Van  Deusen 

L.S.Clark 

JohnNiklos 

Chas.  E.  Blonde 

Gabriel  Jorgenson 

L.P.Hudson(fc) 


Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Lieutenant 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

....do 

Farmer 

Overseer 

Field  matron.. 


Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Miller 

Engineer 

Asst.  carpenter 
Asst.   black- 
smith  

Teamster 

Overseer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 


Acting  agent.. 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

Storekeeper . . 
Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Milter 

Addl.  farmer. 

do 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith . . . 

Herder 

Carpenter  

Addl.  farmer.. 


Salary. 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 


P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


p.m.  15 


$1,200 
1,000 
1,200 

20a 

900 
720 
720 


720 
400 
660 
600 
640 
480 
420 


480 
300 
480 
660 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,200 
1,200 
800 
901) 
720 
720 
000 


P- 
P- 
P- 


m.00 

m.60 

m.60 

8oO 

720 

900 

720 

D.m.60 


a  Temporary. 


b  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28,  1877. 
c  Also  treaties  of  May  10, 1868,  and  July  3, 1868. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

Shoshone,  Wyo. — Con- 
tinned. 

INDIANS 

White  Man 

Thomas  Ground  Bear 

John  McAdams 

Henry  Lee 

Eagle  Chief 

Tallow 

Bishop 

Tassitsic 

Charles  Lahoe 

William  Washington . 

Oliver  Lamoureux 
John  Robinson 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Quitandesia 

Sherman  Sage 

Hoagowiddie 

Woawatsie 

Bill  Friday 

Quiver 

David  D.Hill 

William  Shakespeare 

Canawantz 

Noyose 

Rnns  Medecine 

Goes  in  the  Lodge 

Norah 

Seqna 


Siletz,  Oreg. 

WHITB8. 

BealGaither 

J.  J.  Gaither 

R.  E.  Darnell  (a).. 
John  McGee  (a) ... 

Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 

WHITE. 

Anton  M.  Keller. . . 


INDIAN. 


J.  T.  Van  Metre. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Job  Ni  na  i  yo  pte 

John  King 

Felix  Rondell 

Thomas  Dick 

Thomas  Lawrence  (a) 
Anderson    Craw- 
ford, (a) 

Southern  Ute,  Colo,  (b) 

WHITES. 

David  F.Day 

Louis  A.  Knackstedt. 

Francis  A.  Harlow 

Joe  Smith 


Position. 


Apprentice 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Teamster 

Interpreter 

Judge 

"//.doV.Y.Y.Y.'J. 

do 

Interpreter 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Herder 

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

do 

.....do 

.—.do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

.—.do 

do 

.....do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer 


Agent. 


Interpreter 


Private . 

do.. 

....  do... 
.._.. do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Issue  clerk. 


Salary. 


$120 
100 

360 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

240 

100 

600 
240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 

900 

1,000 

p.m.  60 


1,500 


300 


p.m 

p.  m 

p.m 

p,m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


.10 
.10 

.10 
10 
10 
10 


1,400 

1,000 

1,000 

840 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

Southern  Ute,  Colo.  (6) 
— Continued. 

whites — continued. 

Roderick  S.  Day 

SethE.  Foss 

William  A.  Kibbe  ... . 

INDIANS. 

John  Taylor 

Nicholas  Jeantel 

George  Washington. . 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


John  Lyon 

Ch  as.  Buck 

Aaron  Bear 

Benjamin  North . . 

John  Dale 

White  Frost 

Ben  Bean 

Cyrus  Grove 

Asa  House 

John  Paul 

Henry  Shoshoni.. 
Edward  Colorado 
Isreal  Knight 


Standing  Rock,  N. 
Dak.  (c). 

whites. 

John  W.  Cramsie 

William  Dobson 

Ralph  H.  Ross 

Walter  Lee 

Thomas  J.  Reedy 

Edward  Forte 

Frank  B.  Steinmetz . . 

Henry  Ten  Brock 

August  P.  Johnson. .. 

Frank  W.  Lyon 

William  Whitesell. . . . 


INDIANS. 

Charles  McLaughlin . 

Aaron  C.  Wells 

Baptiste  Pierre 

John  Grass,  jr 

Charles  D.  Rockbrain 

George  Pluts 

ThomasFly 

Samuel  Gay  ton 

Charles  Ramsey 

Eugene  Highbear 

Louis  Killed 


John  McLean 

Charles  Thompson 
James  Littledog. . . 
Thomas  Kidder 


Philip  Onehawk . . . 

Judge  Grass,  sr 

Gabriel  Grayeagle 

Miles  Walker 

William  Burke 


Position. 


Farmer 

Asst.  farmer. 
Blacksmith .. 


Interpreter.. 
Asst.  farmer. 
Teamster 


Captain 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 

—..do.- 

do- 

do- 

do_. 

do-_ 

do- 

do- 

do_. 

do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Harness  maker 

Butcher 

Addl.  farmer . . 
do 


Addl.  farmer . . 

do 

Asst.  farmer. . . 

do 

do 

Asst.  carpenter 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

....  do 

do 

do 

Asst.  harness 
maker. 

Stable  man 

Judge 

"_— do"_\"  ■""" 
Janitor  and 
physician's 

assistant. 


Salary. 


$840 
500 
720 


240 

400 

p.m.  40 


p.m.  15 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

900 

720 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 


p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
300 
300 
300 
360 
300 
240 
240 
120 
300 

300 
300 
120 
240 

300 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

180 


a  Temporary.  b  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1863,  and  March  2, 1868. 

c  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1863,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  $, 

1892  %  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18&7,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 

10, 1886,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Standing  Rock,  N. 
Da*.— Continued. 

Indians— continued. 

Louis  Hat 

George  Bain 

John  Rattlinghail — 

Eugene  Yellowlodge . 
Joseph  Twin 


Robert  P.  Higheagle 

Thomas  Frosted 

Leo  Bearspaw... 


Charles  Manning 

Jerome  Shavehead. . . 

Pius  Bigshield 

Baptist©  Gabe 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

D.  Standingsoldier... 

David  Chatkah 

John  Loneman 

John  Brown  wolf 

Martin  Higheagle  ... 

Antoine  Onefeather . . 

Mark  Goodwood 

Alexander  Middle 

Pierce  Highdog 

Andrew  Poolbull 

Nicholas  Leanelk 

Hugh  S  wif thawk 

Leo  Twohorses 

James  Yellow 

Henry  Redthunder . . . 

Mark  Afraid  of  Hawk 

George  Keepeagle 

Eugene  Little  Soldier 

Rain  in  the  Face 

Tiberius  Many- 
wounds. 

Faustinas  Charging 
Eagle. 

Edward  Bobtail  Tiger 

Paul  Ironcedar 

Charles  Hawk 

Francis  Fearless 

Leon  Badhorse 

James  Wounded  Often 

Oliver  Looking  Elk. . 

Jacob  Crossbear 

David  Seventeen 

Dennis  Take  the  Hat 

Grover  Eagleboy 

Louis  Goodeagle 

Peter  Magpieeagle.. 

Henry  Bearsrib 

Lewis  Elknation 

Samuel  Hawkeagle . . 

James  Amidst 

George  Ironroad 

Henry  Medicine 

Luke  Take  the  Gun. 

Edward  Younghawk 

Barney  Trackhider . . 

William  Taken  Alive 

Francis  Fearless  No.  2 

David  Caske 

Theodore  Loon 


Position. 


Asst.  farmer... 

Asst.  carpenter 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

do 

Asst.  harness 
maker. 

Asst.  clerk 

Asst.  carpenter 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Asst.  carpenter 

Laborer 

do 

Interpreter 


Captain 

First  lieutenant 
Second  lieut... 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


.do 


.do 

.do 

.do . 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


1300 

180 
300 

180 
180 

720 
300 
300 

300 
300 
300 
240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
m.15 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P. 

P- 

P- 

P 

P 

P 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Tongue  River, Mont. (a) 
WHITES. 

Capt.  George  W.  H. 
Stouch,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  A.  Posey 

George  J.  Tanning. . . 

C.W7  Wilson 

Harold  Tilleson 

H.  C.  Goodale 

W.  A.  Wright 


INDIANS. 

Louis  Roundstone 

David  Big  Man 

Carson  Wolf  Chief. . . . 
Frank  Wolf  Voice. ... 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Two  Moon 

Frank  Pine 

Arapahoe  Chief 

George  Standing  Elk. 

Charles  Twin 

King  Fisher 

TalfWhiteMan 

Dick  Walks  Behind. . . 

Martin  Bull  Sheep 

Sponge 


Tulalip,  Wash. 

WHITES. 

Daniel  C.  Govan 

J.W.Harris 

Charles  M.  Buchanan . 

Burton  E.  Axe 

Ed.Bristow 

L.  Loftin 


INDIANS. 

William  McCluskey.. 

William  Shelton 

David  Te  use 

Charles  Jules 

Joseph  Shelton 

Hillaire  Crockett 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Peter  Quil  quil ion... 

William  Peter 

Charles  Keo  kuke 

John  Davis 

Charles  George 

Gilbert  Courville 


Position. 


Acting  agent. 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Blacksmith... 
Addl.  farmer . 
Butcher 


Addl.  farmer. 
Interpreter.  _. 
Asst.  farmer.. 
Apprentice--. 


Captain. 
Private . 
.... .do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer. 

do 

....do 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Charles  Hillaire 

Peter  J.  James 

Louie  Washington.. 
John  Newhawkin.. 

Elsie  Andrews 

James  Snoqualmie . . 

John  Jackman 

Walter  James 

John  McKinney 


Millwright 

Sawyer 

Judge 

:"".do^""i 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

—  .do 


Private 

do.. 

do_. 

.....do-_ 

do.. 

Captain 
Private 
.....do.. 
....do.. 


Salary. 


None. 

$1,000 

1,000 

720 

720 

rao 

720 


m 

240 
240 
120 


p.  m.  15 
p.  ra.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  in.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
900 

1,000 
600 
600 
600 


P 

P 

P 

P 

p.m 

p.m 

p.m 


720 
600 

m.  8 

m.  8 

m. 

m. 


P. 
P- 


m. 

in. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  TO 
p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


a  Also  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  and  treaty  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7,  1897—  Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  90, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 

10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Uintah  and  Ouray 
(Uintah),  Utah,  (a) 

WHITES. 

Lieut.  Col.  James  F. 
Randlett,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  A.  Muse 

Howard  C.  Reamer. . 

Sam  McAfee 

George  W.  Dickson . . 


G.  H.  Johnson.. 

A.  C.  Davis 

W.M.Wayman. 

INDIANS. 


Henry  E.  Harris. 
William  Taylor.. 
William  Wash... 
John  Reed 


John  Taylor 

Stanley  Bullethead. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


Bob  Ridley 

Tom  Yanagup... 
Frank  Parriett.. 

Frank  Doctor 

Joe  Warren 

Dave  Weech 

Ed.  Eacheff 

Albert  Chapoose 

Tom  Arrum 

Charley  Sireech. 


Uintah    and    Ouray 
(Ouray),  Utah. 

WHITES. 

J.  A.  Gogarty 

Paul  B.  Carter 

John  Mc  Andrews 

George  F.  Britt 

Hugh  Owens 

W.J.  Burgess 

W.Stark 

George  Shepherd  — 

INDIANS. 

Ben  Newcowree 

Jack  Johnson 

James  Kanapatch 

Albert  Cespooch 


Charley  Alhandra. 


ley 

Na 


John  Nachoop. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


John  Jones 

Dick  Wass 

Charles  Travis . . 

Sam  Atcher 

James  Witchits . 
Joseph  Arrive  . . 
George  Santiago 


Position. 


Acting  agent.. 

Clerk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Engineer  and 

miller. 
Wheelwright . . 
Addl.  farmer.. 
do 


Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith... 

Herder  

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 

Carpenter 

Stableman 


Captain 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Clerk 

Physician 

Chief  herder... 

Farmer 

do 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Wheelwright.. 


Asst.  herder... 

Laborer 

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 

Carpenter  ap- 
prentice. 

Interpreter 

Ferryman 


Private 

do 

do 

Captain 

Private 

do 

do 


Salary. 


None. 

$1,200 

1,200 

720 

1,000 

720 
720 
720 


720 
720 
480 
240 

120 
480 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
1,200 
900 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


480 
480 
300 

120 

240 
300 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Umatilla,  Oreg. 

WHITES. 

George  W.  Harper . . 
Frank  Rabinnovitz. 

Louis  J.  Perkins 

Carl  Jenson 

Joseph  T.  Glenn..... 


INDIANS. 

Donald  McKay. . . 
William  McKay  ^ 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


John  Shorn  keen. . 
Gilbert  Minthorn. 
Edward  Brisbois. . 


Union,  Ind.  T. 

WHITES. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom 

J.  Fentress  Wisdom.. 
W.F.Wells 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

J.W.Ellis 

Alfred  McCay 

B.T.Kell 

Joseph  Ward 

A.T.Akin 

Mark  Bean 

Simp  Bennett 

John  L.  Brown 

John  Childers 

James  Colbert 

George  W.  Elders. 
Harrison  Foreman 

Tandy  Folsom 

D.H.Garland 

Moses  Jimison 

Shelley  Keys 

David  A.  Lee 

Wiley  Mcintosh . . . 

C.W.Plummer 

C.R.  Rider 

JohnR.Willey 

Frank  Webb 

John  Simpson 

Jacob  Harrison 

Frank  Smith 

John  C.  West 

Ellis  McGee 

C.R.  Murphy 


Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 
WHITES. 

James  L.  Cowan 

H.  E.Ramsaur 

Henry  E.Goodrich.. 


INDIANS. 

Peter  Kalama  . . 
NenaPat 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter  . 


Interpreter. 
Teamster  _ . . 


Captain 
Private 
do._ 


Agent 

Clerk 

Asst.  clerk. 


Captain 

Lieutenant 
Sergeant. . . 

;."."'"do"!!" 
Private  .... 

do 

do 

do 

.—.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

Lieutenant 

Private 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 


Blacksmith 
Judge 


Salary. 


$1,200 

900 

1,000 

720 

720 


240 
480 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,500 

1,20C 

900 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P. 

P- 

P- 

P- 


m.15 
m.  15 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.  15 
m.10 
m.10 


1,200 
800 
900 


600 
p.m.  8 


a  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1863  and  March  2, 1868. 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY    SERVICE. 


Antoine  Pepino 
Charles  W™.  . 
Bnppah  


Western  Shoahtme, 


William  L.  Harerov. 

Howard  Rnasell 

Douimn  W.  McKay . 
W.T*Sroith 

O.W.  Ells(o) -. 


Charlie  Wines- 


George  Washington. 

Johnny  DhVS 

Charley  Mingo 


Charley  Di 
Williani  Raby  ~ 


White  Earth,  Min 


Robert  M.Allen--. 
Bobert  J.  Holland. 
George  8.  Lesher.. 


EdwardS.  Hart.. 


tf 


Captain.. 


Phyalcianl'.".' 

Physician  and 


Snpt.  logging, 
tlon  agent. 


AlexJoordan     . 

Peter  ■ .  r>,>    ■ 

Mart  Brar.charii 

Prank  KU is 

William  Jk-llariK-r 
William  Auar-vH. 
Theo  B  Boaolipo 
JOBSph  Tth-ICM 

Charles  Martin  .    . 

Samuel  Critt 

Joseph  li.Woodbur 


(*ay  ,*y  «ab  ruift 

Wmftekt  Sinitb  '.'.'.' 
PeterJ.  Perrault 
Abraham  Vlzonr. 
John  Pail-hanks  . . 


(|apta 


Yakima,  ■:■-■:. 


Lewis  T.  Krwfn . . 

J.L.Banks 

Albfrt  WCgua... 


ElmnrE  Knigbtllnger 


Tbo:uaH  I^ree 


1'hyalrbu: .  . 
Carpenter 
Addl.  farmer. 
Engineer  . 


mark  smith    . 


MISCELLANEOUS  POSITIONS  IN  INDIAN  8EEVICE. 


.  INDIAN  SERVICE  JTTNE  30, 1887,  UNDEB 
IR  LAWS  NOTED-Contlnned. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES— Con  tinned 

Yakima,  Wash.  -  Con t. 


Peter  KUckatat 

William  Nebemiah--  - 

George  Nehomiah  — 

Yankton.S.  Dak.  (a) 

James  Brewster. . .  . 

i ■■•:.'.  mechanic 
Addl  farmer  . 

Hlankimv.th 

Wagonmakr-r 

Hutrfier 

Stableman .... 

.  do........; 

do 

Jn^:--.::: 

J.B.  Co  Urn  ■.,  r 

George  ](ri  pi* 

8.  Ante'..;-  

do 

Addl  farmer 

Painter....!!' 
Assl.  clerk 

Toamster 

Carpenter 

Blackwnitn    . 

Private 

T.  H.  A  i  ■-.  ■  iil-i-    

B.Archambnan 
C.H,B"iiiiiu6 

Private  '.'.'.'.... 
..do 

Stand  on  top 

Special  Indian  agen 
Marcos  D  Shelby   . 

Alfi.-;i-   [!««■...> 


Board  of  Button  Com- 

Merrill  K.  Gates 

EliphaVt  Wnittlesay 
A1&  -  K   .-::.:...v 

Joseph  T  .lv  ■  !■■ 


Win   ff  Beardsboar. 


Robert  B.  Menton 

Physician  in  charge 
of  Chippeuas  of 
Late  Superior. 


Commissioners  to 
negotiate  with  the 
Cherokees,  Choctawa, 
Chickasawt,  liusco- 
geestor  Creeks), and 

Archibalds.  UcKen 


ippewat 
HelTln  B.  Baldwin. 

Special  agent  to  locate 
Kickapoos  on  their 
allotments,  (d) 

Morton  J.  Bentley__._ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POSITIONS  IN  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

y  acts  of  February  8, 


EMPLOYED  IN  MISCELI.AI^OUi.l  POSITIONS,  INDIAN  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  IM7,  UNDER 
ACT  OP  JUNE  10, 1886,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Commisiionert  to 


Northern  Cheyenne, 
Fort  Hall.  Uintah, 
and  Yakima  In- 
dians. 

Charles  G.  Hoy t 

Benjamin  F.  Barge  -  -  - 
James  1-1.  MoNeely... 

Special  agent  to  locate 

hundred  and  it. 
enth  meridian  vrith 
the  New  Mexico- 
Colorado  boundary 

Samuel  S.  Game 


Ruthville  Shipping 

Station,  Nehr. 
Solomon  T.  Pitcher.. 

G.  N.  Popplewell 

Valentine    Shipping 

J  allies  A.  Carroll 

John  T.  Keely 

For    Tomdh    School, 
Wis. 


John  Davis 

For  Indiana  of  Walker 
River  Retcrvation, 


Lambert  A.  Ellis. _. 


Receiving  and 
shipping 
clerk. 

Asst.  clerk  and 


Geo.  Wliraemueca.. 
Jas.  Josephus 


.    Captai 
.    Privat 


Mark  Goods 

Prank  Sorenson 

Indian  inarefcome, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  M.  G nines 

JohnDoran 

Arend  Briinjes,  jr.. .. 

Halsey  R.  Graves 

Elmer  E.  Davidson. .. 
Harry  Graves 

For    Hnalapai    and 
Yava    Snppai    In- 

WHITES. 

Trances  8.  Calfee 

Charles  Boahnell 

James  Mexican  Hat.. 

For  Eattem    Chero- 
kee Indian*.  North 


Alaska  Indian  polic. 


Samn.''  Johnson 

Peter  Johnson 

Harry  Lana  . . 


Clerk  and   li 
Chief  clerk... 


Field  matron  . . 
Addl.  farmer. 


as 


Supenniendenl  of  In- 
dian tchoolt. 

William  N.  Hall  mi 

Supervisor!  of  Ind 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  T 


I  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 18». 


S*ary.Sex.B«e.   $%%£* 


Albuquerque      -S'c 

Edgar  A.  Allen  .. 

O.  A.  Holt) 

A.L.  MahaftVy 


Superintendent 

rnerk  

Physician 

PriDr.lpal  tuacher . . 


Louisa  Wallaca 

Anon  West  ALLkjq  , 


Ami*  tan  t  teacher . . 


Charles  E.Orr 

Leonard  Lfwnlola. 
IdaJ.  Allen 


Ktnderfrartner 

Industrial  tuachi-r 
Anoint  diwiplinar^o 


AairfHtant  matron  . . 


ClaraM. Gardner..  .. 
Maggie  E.  >■■[■:■ -t;,rw 
Ciprfeno  Abalos 


Evangelist"  tomes 
Katharine  i>  Orr. 

Laura  Hea*.  ■; 

Louisa  Gutlprif z . 
Randall  CalKina  .  . 
Pedro  Buii 

JoaoBijil  

W.A.Seldomrlrfif 
Joseph  Colli  mi  U  a  . 
Hiimoli  Jol  :.-  :. 


Louis  Quln  ar.« 

Lorenzo  G*r-  ..l 

David  B.HI1!         .   . 
Psntalon  Mimtoya  . 


Jose  Manuel 

Attle  Oxer. i 

Jose  Ruiz. - 

Joeepha  King 

CeleatinaWartir.ei 

Aonl  Marquea 

Carlos  Maes 

CharlieGreen 


Santii 


oDii  . 


Josephs  K 


Fabriona  Benagos 


janitor 

~ : . .  wmaker  appre  nttoe 
Tailor  apprentice 


Vlctorlano  ITortiago 

Carlos  Men.loea 

FredOenvera  

JoaeFarflllo 

Casamerio  Chartex  . . . 


^X01* 


Apr.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

.Inly  Hi, 


Sept.  1,1898 

"juiy  \',im 


July  1,UH 
Sept.  1,18*3 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  lKff-Contlnned. 


floortfitie    Scho  a  I, 


BoehM-Nob 
II  C   Mh-j"  -    . 
PheoaM  M«rtln 
E.Sfi  I.  K. ■■  .l..!l 
H.  J.  Kllgnor . . . . 
Flc.ronoo  1  Kllitoiir 
ZwotOUveGl 

_    Jcf'hiI 

JoIU  Obeli 

Alice  M.W<]lluu»>a 
RuauM  TMMtBi 
Frank  R  Kartnu 


EMPLOYEES   IN    SCHOOL    SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 


Afminuuit  "oamstrees. 

n 

too 

60 

60 
720 
60 

60 
00 

60 

F. 

F. 
V. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 
w. 

W. 

St  1,1894 
M  3,1897 
St  1,1896 
N  6,1886 
Ji  1,1896 
St  1.1894 
Ji  1,1896 
A  21, 1897 
M  1,1896 
Si  1,1894 
Jl  1,1896 
O       B0, 1896 

Not.  19. 1894 

ArwlHlar.t  Laondreea  . . 

Kryir..«rr        

"-"i,;rr  °" 

School.  Kev. 

;.a» 

uaoo 

auo 

':ao 

J60 
600 

wo 

60(1 
M0 
150 
.500 
ISO 

:»0 

150 

600 

i*0 

sou 

M. 

M. 
M. 

P. 

F. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
F. 

r. 

M 
F. 
V. 
M 

M 
M. 

W. 

w. 

w'. 
w. 

w! 

w! 

i.' 

w. 

L 
L 

N. 
I. 

w\ 
I. 

Juno  21,  IS!  17 

Jnly24.1896 

Ott.  3J.1SH5 
Oct.  29,1895 

S.'pt.    1,1!« 

M--    '  "»7 

Ji               86 

s.  m 
J;           se 

J'               3» 

S               3MI 

a  197 
s  mo 
J.            m 

J  96 
J                H 

A               196 

July  1,1896 
May  11, 1897 

J.CHart 

HnttioA.:-:.  ■:  ■ 

A  HBjriant  matron 

Mr, Hit,  Tr&iTiiwr     .... 
Amelia  Masl  ctrll' 

ARMi^tAn  t  aeamatttiaa 
Laundress  

NlKht  watchman 
«ard«ii.>r   .._ 

William  W  V  „ :      t„  .  . 

tJnne  10,1896 
29  Stat.,  321). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   8EEVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  SO, 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Clvrokte  School,  If.  C- 


AwiB taut  matron    . 


Qlenna  Walker 

AiiiiuC      :>" 

Katie  K.  (Mater  . 
InezMdn'^:.  .. 
Pearl  Anliury .... 


■William  l>ruinir.otid 
Albert  Wheaton  .... 
Thomaxf    w  ■      ■  > 


Assistant  fo.k . . . 

NlKut  wat_ 
AHOiRt&nt  .r,< 


Clark  Starr 

Emma  TnumpaoD . . 
Roacoe  Conk  ring. . 


A.  H.Viete.- 

E.  J.  Vlets 

Mary  E.  Dawes 


Kingaley  - . 
ikaroand . . 


Peter  Lookaronm 
Margaret  Laird— 
Lunifl  L.  Meeker . . 
Louise  H.  Pilcher 
Delia  BriBeoe... 
Mabel  Tyler. -. 


Mar.  IB,  It 
May  1.  IF 
Jnly  1,11 


Dec.  12,  If 
Jnly  I,  It 
Dec.  l.lt 
Jnly    1,11 


Night  WHtchmnn-- 


EMPLOYEES   IN  SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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IAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acta  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1887— Continued. 


Name. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Agency,  Okla. — Con. 

CHEYENNE  SCHOOL— 

continued. 


Edward  Williams . 

George  Coons 

Colonel  Horn 

Anna  Bed  Cloud . . 
Baldwin  Twins ... 


WHIRLWIND  DAY 
SCHOOL. 

C.H.  Pain 

Flora  E.  Kirkpatrick .. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency ; 
8.  Dak. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

John  A.  Oakland 

Ella  H.  Gilmore 

Henrietta  B.  Smith 

Tamar  T.  Johnson 

Le  Boy  "W.  Kennedy. . . 

August  F.  Duclos 

E.G.  Tayloe 

Mina  L.  Spradling 

Maud  B.  Tayloe 

Phoebe  Nichols 

Lizzie  V.  Davis 

Maggie  Larrabee 

Annie  Horn 

Annie  American  Horse 

A.  W.Smith 

Thomas  Itches 


DAT  SCHOOLS. 


Edson  Watson 

Carrie  H.  Watson. 
Marcia  De  Vinny . 

Mary  Bellin 

John  F.  Carson 

Bird  L.  Carson 


FIELD  SERVICE. 

Allie  M.  Robinson . . . 
Mollie  Sechler 


Chilocco  School,  Okla. 

Ben.  F.  Taylor 

W.F.Haygood 

Vinnie  Underwood 

J.S.Perkins 

Philena  E.  Johnson 


Anna  D.  Burr 

Alice  Kingcade 

MattieHead 

C.  E.  Dagenett 

May  Longenbaugh . . . 
Esther  M.  Dagenett . . . 

Helena  Bly  the 

Hattie  E.  McCrary .... 
Edward  F.  Paddock  . . 
JosephineE.  Bakestraw 
Mertha  E.  Higgins — 

Alma  Willis 

Ada  Smith 


Position. 


Indian  assistant 

Assistant  farmer 

Teamster  and  laborer. 

Apprentice 

do 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

.....do 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Farmer 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Janitor 


Teacher.... 
Seamstress 

Teacher 

Seamstress 

Teacher 

Seamstress 


Female   industrial 

teacher. 
.....do 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Physician 

Assistant  superinten- 
dent and  principal 
teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

.—.do 

.....do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

.....do 

do 


Salary. 


$240 

000 

120 

60 

60 


p.m.  72 
p.m.  80 


1,000 
720 
660 
600 
510 
840 
720 
600 
480 
180 
600 
800 
180 
180 
480 
120 


p.m.60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.60 
p.m.30 
p.m.60 
p.m.30 


600 
600 


1,800 
1,200 
600 
1,000 
1,000 


720 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
720 
600 
900 
720 
600 
500 
480 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M 
F. 
M. 


M. 
F. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


F. 

F. 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Race. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


July  1,1896 

do 

Mar.  1,1897 
July  1.1896 
Jan.    1,1897 


Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.15,1896 


June28,1897 
Feb.  20,1897 

do 

Apr.  1  1897 
Feb.  20,1897 
June  17, 1897 
July  1,1897 
Oct.  6,1894 
July   1,1896 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1896 
May  10, 1897 
Oct  12.1896 
Apr.  1,1897 


Sept.  1,1896 
do 

Sept.  1,1893 
Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1893 
Sept.  1,1896 


Nov.  5,1896 
Apr.    1,1896 


Julv  1,1896 
May  6,1894 
Oct.  5,1894 
Dec.  22,1898 
Sept.10,1896 


July  1,1805 
Oct.  1,1894 
Sept.  7,1894 
Jan.  16,1896 
Feb.  1,1897 
Jan.  16,1896 
July  1,1895 
May  10,1897 
Apr.  2,1897 
Feb.  16,1897 
Jan.  30,1897 
July  1,1805 
do 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.,  821). 


Act  June  10,1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


EMPLOYEES  IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 


uolntmeni 
position. 


CMIoceo  School.  Okla.- 


Frit*  Hei 

Wanrn  Hanly 

Petei  Barualii  

Hule  Fi-lulphead 
Thomas  Koynolda. . . 
Lawrence  Horton 
AuirnntDH  Frtuiklsr. 
Myrtle Smitb  ....  .. 

Joe  Crazy  Bear 


iont.ll,' IS 
Toly    I,B 


Industrial  toucher . . . 


James  MiIIblg  . 


Boarding  Odiool,  Colo. 

Worlln  B  Bkoo  

Herbert  J.  Curtis 

Mary  Fennel 


Jails  V.  dark 

Alice  A  I. u«.  Davis. 


Etbel  Van   Kvny.. 


Elv-j-a  T.  Bacon 
>y  Dnncan . . . 
•V  llama.. 


BotD 

Edcj. 


laundress. . 

Cook!!;.'; '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'. 
Assistant  cook 


July   1.11 

Oct.  S,li 

Sept.  ■,'.]: 

"•ig.  lfi.lt 

.15-   1,1* 


EMPLOYEES   IS    SCHOOL    SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  BCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  SO,  18»7-Ct.ntinued. 


Lizzie  A.  Rirhards 
Henrietta  K  I  '■•  n   ■ ' 

Emma  Kaon 

Frank  A.  TWkery . . 

>I.  E.Dlftr.  I  ■--. 

Anna  M.  Avoir 

Nora  A.  BuiMird 

Anna  BnfW 

Anna  liar -I 

Hannah  Lonnrgan. . . 


T.«ihnr  ■(  mdtwtrtaa 

MatroB 

AwlKt&nt  matron 


Assistant  lanndnwa 


EMPLOYEES    IN    SCHOOL   SEEVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JTTNE  30, 1887-Contlnued. 


A.  J  Wells 

(800 

73) 
NO 

sea 

400 

F. 

M 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

L 

W. 

w. 
w. 

July    1,1898 

Peb,    1,1897 

do 

Mar.  23,  1897 
Fab.    1,1897 

F.W.Wertz .... 

Mary  S.  Btockbrldgo.  . 

Cook  and  laundress  . . . 

Emma  J.Werta 

Davits  Lake   Agency, 
N.Dak. 

SAT  SCHOHLH 

Hal: 

WelUDHtouS»:t 

id  L-r-ii  hciuiekeeper 

General  booAekpeper 
Teacher 

■  '■■  ■  ■  -■-  i-  ■  —  •■  ■:--  . 

pm  7! 
■  m  :•> 

>in  :n 

n.m.73 

pn.  Hi 

M. 

F. 

M. 
P. 

H. 

F. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

Sept.  1,1898 

do 

do 

Oct.  £1,1899 
do 

No.*j 

Ettle  A  Day 

No.  3: 
Wm  M.  Petersen 
Florenoe  F.  Peterson 

S.  [>ak. 
Leslfn  D   Davis 

L.G00 
•00 

«Oi 

am 

■>■■ 

.-.!.. 

m«l 
MO 
■j> 
:«. 
BOO 
890 

600 

480 

ISO 
00 
00 

380 

M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F 
F. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
P. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w! 

w! 
I. 

L 

W. 

M  94 
S<  94 
Si  08 
Ji  96 
Si  95 
Ji  95 
A  96 
W  94 
A  99 
Ji  98 
A  98 
Ji  Stl 
F>  93 
Si  94 
M               93 

A               95 

O^u.   „,„«fi 

Julv  1.181)6 
Mill'.  1.1RI17 
July  1,18(17 
June  1,1897 

Me?  'i     n.  ■■■! 

Prtn:  'pa'  u-arhrr 

Ami-'w.'  in«;rou. . 

Atcnee  Eastman 

A*.i..i«iu«*mBtrees 

David  II .    :    i'-m     . 

In.Ttan  assistant 

Allan  F  Morrison 

boarftina  aduwi,  '■   - ' 

nw> 
000 
S40 

no 

600 
480 

goo 

800 

(Ml 
til 
INI 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

I.' 

Juno  1,1897 
Sept.  1,1896 

Kent.iSt.  l!iH5 
Mar.  11, 1897 
Nov.  1,1695 
Oct.  7,1895 
Mar.  1,1894 
Mar.lLlSW 

Apr.  Zi'.im 
July   1,1808 

Apr.  i;ubV 

July   1,1896 

Hfi  :   -■  ;i.-  •     >  ai;if 
R. 11  .;.:.i...... i 

Gertrude  A  -Sweeney. . 

...  do 

lr»ln--rii,:  wartiPr 

A  —  ij'mii:  loamairesn . 

Bon  '1  ■  :!IJ  Bciy    

Ainuttani  laundress  . 

Shoe  and  harness 
!nd:aa  assistant 

AotJunel0,lB9B 
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Charles  ('!.■»;-.■■■:.■■ 
David  Long  Foi  . .  .. 
Peter  L ong  II    rs  ■ 

Fort  BertfioUt  Aaeney. 


O.H.Gatei 

James  Sin.-.    

Bertha  D  '..  -  >r Idge 


Belva  Lockwnnd . . 
Alfred  Andrews 

Nathan  Ouuii 

Trilby  8.  Crow .... 


Amasn  W    V , .  -  -    , 


Carolett*  8  H  of/mac 

Fort  Sail  Agency 
Boarding     School. 


Mary  C.  Ram-ey 
Levf  Levering 
LettieE.  Kuley  ..   .. 
DrtuullaClmrrr.il] 
Mrs.  Ira  Fur. kh cms* r 
Lizzie  Wcodbnrn 

Anna  Wii  ■■-.  ■• .  -  


Rebecca  Bronr 


C.A.  Chnnhill  ... 
Al  Robin*  ■■ 

JohnW.  rtirher.. 
Martin  T-.rosanwn. 
TomCoeKrciTe 


Ed.McConvilln... 


Shoemaker  *|  :  :-'  '  •' 


Industrial  tear  her. . . 


Teacher 

Oe  cera! bouse*  ecper 

Teacher 

I  Joneral  h  ooeek  eeper . 

General housekeeper . 


Assistant  lauudreeft  . 


Jnly  l.lHSfi 

Aug  ».  :m 

July    l.lWd 


.1     v    :.l~>. 

N.-i-  :.  :■«•■. 

Iw    :(.;■$.. 


—,.■ 
Ot 


544 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  80, 1887— Continued. 


_ 

Poaltloa. 

— 

Sex 

_ 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Fori    Tajneai    School, 

Idaho-  Continued. 
Maggie  Standing;    .... 

Principal  Mather 

iai 
mil 

Wll 

M> 
OAfl 

BOO 
Mil 

m 
mi 
am 

mi 
BOO 

Tai 
ao 

800 

flu 
w 

01 

an 
n 
« 

60 
mi 

00 
120 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M 

M 
M 

F 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
H. 
M. 
M. 

w' 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
1 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

L 

L 

L 

L 
L 

L 

Jnly   1.1896 

Oct.    1,1806 
Hay  SB,  1897 

Oct.  17,1806 
July  1,1896 
Nov.  14.  IfSOS 
Jan.    1,1896 
Jnly   1.1893 
Apr.   1,1897 
Sept.  1,1895 
Apr.   1,1897 
Jan.    1.1807 
Nov.  14,1896 
Apr.  1.1897 

Jaly  1.1806 
Oct.    1,1896 
do 

Apr.  1,1897 
Oct.    1,1896 
Apr.   1.1897 
Oct.    1,1896 
do- 

.....do...... 

Apr.   1,1807 

Oct.    1.1806 

Minnie  ftchlfYbaner 

Kujii«rg»rtner      .     . 
TVarhiT  ot  industries 

Mazie  (Taw/ord 
Harriet  Spafnrd .... 
Hawk.  OTCeefe 

Second  matron 

Awintftut  lannilrnw 

Bendi'ii  Knynolde. 

William  A  tn ■> 
Mart  OnivfJackw.u 

Female  awbrhuit '."  ' 
....  do  

'  '•!■!■  ■'.  Sergeant     .... 

Agatha  Furgart  y 

KhonL,  Colo. 
Thomas  H.  Breen 

CuporlnteLdenl 

1,600 

lnon 

780 
800 

im 

mo 

wo 

MO 
to- 

tji 
to< 
ami 
son 

(40 
480 

nun 
a™> 

(VKI 

no 
no 

720 
4*1 
800 
an 
60 
01 
mi 
80 
00 
60 
00 

to 

M. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

V. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
BL 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

L 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w, 

w. 
w. 
■w! 

L 

W. 

w. 

w. 
I. 

L 

L 
I. 

L 

Apr.  10,1894 

July  i',im 

Not.  30. 1894 
Septa),  1896 

May  28,1897 

Apr!  19|l897 

Feb.  a!  1896 
IT         1,1806 

J         19.1897 
C         19,1806 
£          1,1894 
1         11,1805 
1         14.1B0B 
(         11,1804 
J          1,1896 
J          1.1896 
i         33,1896 
1          1.1897 
J          1,1894 
£■          1,1898 
J          1.180B 

July   1,1806 
July   6,1896 
Aug.  1,1806 
Jan.    1,1 897 
Feb.    1,1B07 

Apr.  1,1897 

(S9 Stat.,  321). 

Frlnilial  teacher 

NIcodPtnoB  B.  Hnrr. . . 

...  do 

Harriett  Hnlli.lay     .... 

Emma  1.  Miller 

Lenna  v.   Head 

Blanche  T.  Thomas . . . 

A  aalAtant  teacher 

do 

..    do 

Kinder-Banner 

Tear.b.'r  of  Industries 
Ind-JBtrialtnarher.  . . 

(Jr.  j.»    '<«  Ilia 

A  asfaitant  matron 

Marv  McliniuM 

A-n-*«r.t  enammrfRi- 

C»*,2ftor'*r,,W 

Robert  8ann  kuer 

Indian  arnintaiit 

Labpoo    Tanakanlp- 

i '■>'.'  llojaoe «■',■■" 

US00 
1.000 

K. 

F. 
M. 

W. 

Apr.  22,  1803 
Juno  +,!*»» 
July   1,1898 

(SS  Stat.,  321), 

Arthur  T.  Nowcomb  . 

Ph y  nil-fail  and  diecipl  1 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897— Continued. 


Fred  C.  Caraphell . 

AgaeiO   I.ui'kbiUl 

LucyGordon 

Ada  B  Siaeun   

Robert  l>    I-  -  

Lucy  Malay 

8  D  WooW 


HattinJ  Hirkson.  ... 

Maryl-aurent 

Nelllo  Trexler   ..... 
EMIiit  Mount  ford 

y. .-..'.  !'■■■■ 


Mary  l.a  Rnqne . 
Jacob  Wirt b 

f  -  ii  .  -  -......■.  • 


Fid^e  Pnrdy  . 
Jo&eiih  Mount  ford 
Wllltam  Khcmll.. 


W.U.Wlnalow.. 


KatoE  Hunt 

01i»e  B. White  .  ... 
Jneu>iihise  [•ar.rfl^y. 

S.nVebawr    

Minnie  R  Cuabman 

Jennie  Oibb 

M»r!..li«l.«.-jw  ... 
David  w  Caasldy.. 

PA  Walter 

Louis  OoingB 


Assistant  farmer. . 


July   1,18 


Ruportntondeut  . .  . 

...  doB. ■;;;".".';'.".' 

A-  ^.  .:h:iI  '■'*■  '.■  r 

do 

Klndor(Hirtnrr    .  .. 
Industrial  tearher 


Aaalslao;  eoam*trp«s 

Lundrott 

Asftisianr  lanndrcng 

Raker 

Cook 

Assistant  ■  ■  -- 

Talfor 

Night  watchman 


Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron.. 


'  :">"r"' 


S3," 


J.,  1895 
JKBfl 


Aug.18.JI.Wi 
Mar.U.w; 
Oct.  17,1686 
Sept.  0.1888 
Sept.  1,11"" 

Oct..   a;  i! 

Jan.  l,tt__ 
July  1,1898 
"-    »,1887 


ot  June  10, 189a 
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EMPLOYED  D 


B  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  It 


W  H.  Matron 

Z.  T.Daniel 

HiwhH.NoUe  

MC  Mataon 

PhenaU  Martin   . 
mien  L  Kendall .... 

H.  J.Kilgoor    

Florence  I.  Eilxonr. . 
ZannaOilveOrovu.... 


M:    I-    ■•■' 

m  i  ..  i  : 


Carlisle  school,  I 'a 


W   II   li--.ii.il 


A.  s*  I...  -dfoliavli 

EvaH  Onlnti 

O.U.  Baseless 

Emma  A.  Cotter     ... 
Florence  M  Carter. 


Carrie  E  Weekley  . 
Kate S  Howeraox . ... 
Fanolel  Peter 

Jennie  Erlosoo  

Elizabeth  K  l-r-l-.r 
Lizzie  M  Lampson.. 


Mary  ti    !  ■  \  

JeannetuiL  Seneency 
Rebecca  J  Sawyer .... 


Don  St  Cjt 

Leader  Gaiswurth 
A  S.Ely 


L.  B  Shaffn.r  .  . 
LidaB.  Olv-n     ... 
Murv  i;  Ctur.vM: . 
Pr-jilnin*  M-1.-1 

Martha  H  Bench-. 

M  S  Ban 

Carrie  K.  Hn line 

E.  Curbett  

Mary  K  I.lnfnger. 
LlizleC  Jacoiii 
Suxan  /.  ..  i  ■  .  - 
C.B  Thun 


.1  HUi 


Carrlu  Thomas. . 

Lizzie  Jauiim 

Jennie  Wolf 


Industrial  t*a^bnr . . . 


A&st  aa]K*rintHDclvnt . 


DravjiiK  tftac.bor 


*■  v.;  I 
Assistant  teacher 


Music  teacber  . . 
teacher, 
printing 


Asms  tan  t  seamstress . 


Astd»tart  laundress. 
An. 

cook .::'" 

Assistant  couk 

Btori.kwprr 

Assistant  (aruwr... 
Carpenter  


Sept. 

Ml) 

Sept 

IBM 

rx 

s. 
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EMPLOYED  IK  THE 


SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 


I..'  v?  II 


William  Grey... 
Carom*  flchtud,  AVf. 


SlDinun  I.  I^e    . 


H&tlie  I    Bt .  ■ I  ■■•  . . . 

Rath  Cooper 

Jennie  M  r-:k    ,  ..  .  . 
William  Mead. 


Minnie  Elh-'ii: 
Annie  Hoi  on 
Polly  Hickn  .  . 
Barbara  R  .■  ■  . 
Nelly  Coelflllr. 
Belle  Cars.  ,11  .  .  . 
HnbyWiiutnn 
Jam  re  Fur  Ion* 
Peter  Dei  ter     . 


John  Brou  i:  .  .  . 
Albert  Com  a 
Charley  Dave . . 


Fannie  R  Scale. 


W.T.Bhelton 

MaryE.Tlirit 
Hat  tie  A.  Knelt 


Samson  Owl   .... 

William  Wahaow 


PriDd pal  teacher. . 


i\  .;.■!■-:,  ..ri...  r      .. 
Teacher  of  Industries 

DiHci|iUnartan 

Macron 

AtudstaDt  matron. .  .  . 


Superintendent . . 


Superintendent  -- 


IT?- 


Bbtckamithand  band- 
s  i/i  i  watchman 


Oct.  ;>. 
*ept.  1. 
LVpt.  1. 

Aut-.'li| 


.InWiil. 

8  opt  Iti, 
Saj)t.  4. 
Mar.  £>. 
•-■(■'    I 


Act  Jane  10.1896 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  3CHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  SO,  1897-Contlnned. 


James  B.Welch.... 

Mary  E.  Welch 

Bird  town  School: 

Mrs. Starr  Haya.__. 
Julia  Lee 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 


f  Parior.. 


laM  Blr 

Veronii*  !!■     i  la) 

EmiWE   Peak* 

Adaw.crewford.... 

B,  B.  Cnauir 

Georirfaca  Btebbtaa 

Claire  Abbott 

Lizzie  M  Bawtt.   .. 

Olenna  Walker 

Anns  Curtis 

Katie  K.<;uster 

Inez  MidniRbt 

Pearl  Antwry 


Thompson. 

<  .■■.->: -J    .. 


William  H.Bmith... 
8t  Pierre  Owen 


A.H.  V-w 

E.  J.Viut* 

Mary  E  Dawee 
Ebenczer  King!  ■•■  v  .. 
Peter  Lookaround. . . 


Lonle  L  Mmker 
Louise  H   p-.hlw 
Delia  Rr—  ■-■ 
Mabel  Tyh.r. 


Mary  Hanser 

Dnlclo  Oarrett 

Jennie  Alfrey 

Myrtle  Maddoi 

Jennie  Alfrey 

Mary  L  Barree 

Fannie  Swink 

JoeephiD-  Ciiaoillv   . 
A.  8-Qnirk   . 


;:  Rwink.. 


De  Port 


sa 


KILrterfflU-loer 

:  .-.i  h        r  indoBtru 


\  j-:  ttant  ■  ■   -i    . . 


.   Act  June  10, 1896 
(39Stat..321); 


JUI:.'     1,  1' 

Mav  11.  If    . 
Sept.  15, 18M 


Jnne  *,1BW 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1897— Continued. 


Edward  Williams 

Assistant  farmer 

Teamster  and  laborer. 

1240 
200 

BO 
60 

j!S:»o 

M. 
M. 

M 

F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 

L 

W. 

W. 

July   1,1896 

Mar.  1,1897 

July  1.1896 
Jan.    1,1897 

Sept.  1.1896 
Sept.15,1896 

Flora  E.  Kirkpatrick  . 

Housekeeper 

a.  Dak. 

John  A.  Oakland 

EllaH.  Gil  raw.-      . 

SnpPHntondont 

Prlr.dpal  teacher 

1.000 
720 

seo 
eoo 

5*0 
M0 
720 

eoo 
wo 

soo 

]«J 

180 
ISO 

pro  60 

mffl 

.  11,60 

.re  bo 

i.  n,  30 

aoo 

eoo 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

w 

w.' 

L 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

L 
I. 
L 

w. 
w. 
W. 
w. 

w! 

w. 
w. 

June  38, 1897 
Feb.  20,1897 

Apr.  11887 

Feb.  HI,  1S97 
Jane  17, 1897 
July  1,1897 
Oct.    8,1894 

.J"\,':!~ 

Sept.  1,1864 
Bept.  1,1896 
-.|.t  1  |.;.. 
M«y  10.  1897 
Oct  12.1896 
Apr.  1,1897 

Sept.  1,1896 

Sept.  li  1898" 
Sept.  1.1896 
Sept.  1,1893 
Bept.  1,1896 

Nov.  6,1896 
Apr.    1,1896 

AnguatF.  Doric, 

Tiuwhtr  nf  Induetrlee 

MinaL-Spradllue 
MandR.  Tayloa 

A*-s-j.i1(uiati™ 

Maggie  La.-m  1  -  - 

Art*li*tant  lancdri-4* 

HMKZII-trtriH  ... .... 

Teacher      

KtiamstreRH 

Marcla  De  VI:.:  r 

Sedmstrcas 

Female  Industrial 
teacher. 

FTWT.D   BIBVIce 

AIlieM.  Robinson  

MoUeSechler 

Soperlnti-ndeot 

1,800 

.  300 

BOO 
HMO 

730 

wo 

400 

mo 

800 

500 
720 
600 

eoo 

720 
600 

soo 

480 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
H. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
H. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F, 

w. 
w. 

w! 
w. 

w. 
w 
w. 
I. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w! 
w. 
w. 

Julv  1.1896 
May  6,  law 
Oct.  5,1864 
Dec.  22, 18B8 
Sept.10,1896 

July  1,1896 
Oct.  1.1894 
Sept.  7,1804 
Jan.  111,1896 
Feb.  1,1897 
Jan.  18,1896 
July  1,1806 
May  10,1897 
Apr.  2,1897 
Feb.  10,  ISI87 

jbii  uo.isai 

July   1,1896 

Vlnnie  Unilerwo"rt 

Aaauuuit  clerk...  ... 

Philana.  E.  Johnson 

Aiwtalunt  Hupftrlcten 
dent  and  principal 
teacher. 

Alice  Klngcade    

gh       . 

Assistant  teacher 

&::: 

Kiudergartner 

Josepnin  e  K  Kak  out  ra  w 
Mrrtha  E.  Biggins  .... 

ASKtutAQt  matron 

....do 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18BT— Continued. 
Date  of  ft] 
o  present 


Prank  Purdy 

Fannie  Pnrdy 

Dora  Pnrdy 

Trice  8  Owen 

Catherine  Owen    

Albert  Matblan 

C.F  M ■„■:.• 

Mary  Mogle 

N»,!i  [jjnifpoliaQgli.  . 
John  Kimble 


J..'.  •■  .., 


Leu  Jnoiw 

Etta  Tardy 

Lee  Dally  

George  Pani»ke  — 

Perry  Ijtvarle 

Clay  Brown 

Philip  K   •-'    i  ■•.  -  . 


Pearl  Smlft 
Katie  Carwn 
Acr.al)«»nett  . 
Snale  Puller   ... 
Birdie  Keoolr... 


Willie  Papjiaii 

FrluOendrli 

Warren  lisrdy 

Petct  Barnaby 
Maile  TrUil-Wi  .. 
Thomas  Reynold* 
Lawreuce  li   n.  i 
Acgnitn*  PranklHr. 


John  Oreen 

Calh.TltiM  Kuan  . 
Bridget  Casey     . 


■I   '■■<■ 


Board  mg  H. 

Worlln  h  Bacon 

Herbert  J.  Curtis.... 
Mary  Fennel  . 

John  W.  Swicfc  

Ruby  B.  Hersey 

Julia  V.Clark 

Alice  A.  Luak  Darle 

Oam...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.V 


Etbul  Van  Every 
Elvira  T  Baooo 
Boy  Duncan 
Edale  Harris 


Assistant  lanndretm 

cook..:;.'":;:'.":!!:: 

Assistant  cook 

Stewardess 

Nnreerymftu 

Aaaetant  tailor 

1  i- ;    ii '  ■■  -  


Oardeuer  . . 

,Wi»h."i:  ■  ■:■ 


Herder  and  butcher . 
Annuitant  border  and 

Janitor 
lj.l-.r.T 


<l» 


Sept..  I,  If 
July  17.lt 
Sept.  LI! 
Aug.  1,11 
— ..'  Ill' 
Joly   L1I 


Sept.  1,  It 

Hept.ll.lt- 
Julv    l.U 


Male  sergeant . 


Superintendent . . 


luduMrial  tAarber 


Amd»ts;it  laundress. 


EMPLOYEES    IN   SCHOOL    SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JTTNE  3D,  189T— Continued. 


IdaCnrtiss  

B.  :■  :.  Y  Kmlth . 
E:iiii  n  If  S.'hi.i 
Hannah  Levrafte.. 
Zora  Barns 


Anions  W.  v.  ■..-.    . 


Ill  Agency 
vg     School, 


Ira  Fankhonwr 


Mary  C. 
Levi  La 


Lei ti«  K.  I  ■■-■-■■ 


Lizzie  Wood  bur 


Anns  Williams 

Susie  Yape 

Jeaaette  Pooatello 
Dorcas  J.  Harvey  . 


BettteYandell 


Ed.  McConvlllo Siip.-rli 


Bnn^rintondeat . . 


Kmdprgartnar  ... 

Matron  

Assistant  matron . 


Laundress 

Awitbitant  laundress 
Cook 


Nlgbt  watchman . . 


Dec.  .11,  h 
■  Ian.  14,11 
Jnly  1.E 


1896  (29  Stat., 


1863^14  "atat.^ 
847) ;  act  Jane 
10.  1896  (29 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  30, 18B7— Continued. 


Female   industrial 
teacher. 

Principal  teacher 

»900 
720 

.loo 

360 

v. 

M. 
F. 
M 

F. 
F. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

L 

July  1,1896 

Feb.   1,1897 
....do 

Mar.  22,  1897 
Feb.    1,1897 
Apr,   1,1897 

MaryS.Stockbridge-.. 

Industrial  teachur 
Cook  end  laundress  -  -  - 
Assistant   cook    and 
laundress. 

Kami*  1  fffFU 

Devilt  Lake  Agency, 
X.Dak. 

No.1: 

Wellington  Salt 

km,  80 

M. 
P. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

Bept.  1,189* 

do 

do 

Oct.  21,1898 
do 

General  housekeeper  -  - 

No.!: 

General  housekeeper . . 

No.  8: 

Florence  E.  Peterson . 

General  housekeeper . . 

S.  Dak. 
Leslie  D.  Davis 

H  .  :■■  -  -  !■     '•  ■  t  

1.S00 

m> 

VI- 
Hrtll 

mm 
M» 
«n 

-... 

•an 
:«. 

:n 

WO 

ton 

■■>< 
ao 
eu 

M 
380 

M 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F, 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
If. 
M 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

L 

w. 
w. 
w. 
i. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w] 

I. 

w. 

M        8, 189* 
8.        1,189* 
Si       17, 1896 
Ji         1, 1896 
K.       11, 1895 
Ji         1,1896 
A       », 1896 
M        8.1804 
A       31,1896 
Ji         1,1896 
A       31. 1896 
Ji         1,1896 
F.       U,  1889 
8-         1.189* 
M        3,1893 
D        7,1806 

Oct 'BllSB 
July   1,1888 
Mar.   1,1897 
•July    U897 

Reed  J.  Snyder.     . 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  matron 

Annua  Kuatinau 

AwHtAnt  wiamptrwa 

Davtd  11.  Roubedeao  . . 

Ntohl  watchman. . .  . 
luilian  awintaat. . 
....do 

Allan  F  Morrison  . 

Julia  A.  Walter 

Fart  UeOmap     Ipt-nn 
boarding  wJiavt.  Mont 

Henry  W  Spray 

Nurse 

S.lpiTirib-QdPIlt 

tto 

HOii 

no 

MO 

**> 
BUO 

<ti 
**■ 
no 
Up 

go 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

w. 
w. 

w 

w' 
w. 
w. 

w 

Jane  1,1897 
Sept.  1. 1896 
Si»|,t.Si,lB9S 
Mur.l  1.1897 
Nov.  1.1895 
Oct.    7, 1886 
Mar.  1,1884 
Mar,  11. 1897 
Oct.  15,1896 
Apr.  27, 1887 
July  1,1896 

Apr.  1,1804 

July   1.1896 

Ht-rminn*  t;  Swmpf 

B  R  GaouawsY 

Gerirude  A.  Sweeney 

....   do 

Indus  I  rial  trarhi-r 
Matr  r.     

AnMAtar.t  Miamslniss 

ftjKii-i.y'tv   

A  sal  titan  t  lanDdnvts 

Charles  A  DamuD 

Sh  ».■  acel  harness 

Act  Jane  10, 1898 
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ictFeb.  23.18M 
(25  StJ*t.,68S); 
not  June  10, 
1895  (29  Stat., 


Treaty  June  B, 

18111(14  Stat., 
tJ-17);  notJiin? 
10,  1888  (26 
Stat.,  321). 


EMPLOYEES   IN    SCHOOL   SEEVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEEVICE  JUNE  30, 1887-Contnined. 


Maggie  flta.irfing 

Principal  teacher 

(840 
tai 

All 

»m 

mn 

.son 
too 

60 

OHO 

.son 
60 
8DD 
TBI 
800 
;*u 
00 
BO 
60 
n 
00 
60 
00 
60 

ISO 

F. 
F, 
F. 
F 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F.' 
F. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w! 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

July   1,1896 
Oct.    1,1898 
Mn j-  sS,  1897 
Oct.  17,1899 
July   1,1895 
Nov.l4.18»5 
Jan.    1.1896 
July   1,1893 
Apr.  1,1897 
Sept.  1,1005 
Apr.   1,1897 
Jan.    LMW 
Nov.  14, 1896 
Apr.   1,1897 

July  luh 

Oct.    1,1896 

do 

...  do 

Apr.   1,1897 
Oct.    1.1896 
Apr.   1,1897 
Oct.    1,1808 

do 

Jan.    1.1997 

do 

Apr.   1,1897 

Oct.    1,1896 

M  i.'..".fclffbao(.r     . 

4sAlstAi:t  t<«rn^r 

KluiWimrtner 

lVA.-h.-r  .if  Industries 

Mazle  Crawford 

Harriet  Kpaford 

M,wv--"  K-f-           . 

ftKX»d  matron 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Ann  to  Eilenwood 

Mary  Ann  Orant 

Wllllaio  AUrey    

Mart  Clrovn  Jackwin 

Homa'.e  assistant 

do 

i  «.'..•  *Tgiiant 

Agatha  Furgarty 

'lli  ii  as  H.  Bhwd 

S^il-Tiri-pniinnt 

LSQ0 

l.iii- 
:a< 
m< 
».. 

f*i 
U0 
Hii 
"*■: 

si 

/■• 

-;i 

HH: 

„. 

•;■ 

4SI 

" 

T-Ji 
■-.■ 

rjo 

Wl 

.i.i 

.■!■■ 

ao 

it 

BO 
0) 
N 

on 

M. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
at. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M 
M. 
F. 
M. 

It 

w, 

w' 
#. 

w! 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

L 

w. 

L 
I 

L 

L 
I. 

I. 
I. 

Apr.  10,1894 
Oct.    9.1*06 
Jnly  1,1895 

Nov.  SUM* 
Sept-SU,  1(596 
May  28,1897 

Apr.  "MOOT 
Apr.  19, 1897 
Oct.    7,1896 
Feb.  23,1896 
Sept.  1,1896 
Apr.  19.1897 
fJ    19,1896 
t          1,1894 
1         11, 1895 
i         14, 1895 
<         11,1894 
I          1,1896 
J          1,1896 
I         3,1896 
1          1,1897 
J          1,1894 
f          1,1896 
J          1,1896 

....do 

--..do 

Jnlv    1,1085 
Jnly  6,1896 
Ang.  1,1888 

Feb'.    1,1807 

Apr.   1,1897 

Princ1]ia]  teacher 

Nlcodemna  B.  Heir — 

..  do 

Harriet:  Holiday     ... 

Lenna  M   Mead    

BlAiii-hn  T  Thomas .... 
Thomas  P.  Yonnw 

Assistant  teacher 

Kloil4-rgartner 

:  .■-.,  I:.r    f  luiiustrlrn 

Urania  Padllla . 

A-^-..n  matron 

Mary  KoDonald 

.\~.i.'^;ii  Hnamatreaa. 

A  gala  tant  farmer 

Morgan  Toprock 

Robert  Sans  Puer..   .. 

Night  wattbman 

TDilmn  assistant  

...do 

Car]  Johnson 

Labpoo    Tanakanlp- 

...do 

, 

/'■••:  *|.  ,■  ■!>■  trhiiot. 
John  J.  McKoin... 

Superintendent 

,  ... 

I.i"' 

M. 

F. 
M 

W. 

w 
w. 

Apr.  22, 1896 

•Tunc  4.1896 
July  1,1896 

Arthur  T.  N   j. ,,■1,1.  . . 

Fnyalclan  and  !  i  -  i ;  i 

Act  Jnne  10,1890 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1887— Continued. 


EUenB.Blley 

C.  L.  Porter  

Oliver  New  i  -uiiib. 

Ida  McCaiie      

Claudtna  (,'alac 


Margaret  Farley. . 


MableChunyi  ... 
Loo  E.  Curtis.... 
Harry  Hoinera 


Fort  Ptelc  .-toencv 


Lucy  Malay 

S.D.Woolsey 

EllaCamptiHl 
HattieJ.Birksoa... 

Mary  Laurent    

Nellie  Treiler 

Esther  Moontfonl 

Hand  Dee 

LilliM.nK.  V:  las 

Mary  LaKonoe 

Jacob  Wlrth 

EmmaEinbl 

Frank  Fagnant 

D.H.Boyor 

FidgePurdy 

Joseph  Mu-Jiilfuril  . 
William  Srraroll . . . . 


Fort  Shaw  School.  Mm 
W.  H.  Window    .... 


M.J.  Pleas 

Ida  M.Roberts 

Belle  Roberta . 

W. C. Coll^ulwrK   ... 
MattlaE.  Caldwell 

J.W.Lewis 

Sarah  M.  Pattereon 

Byron  E.  White 

F.N.Asken 

ChauncyY  Robe  .   .. 

Kate  E.Hunt 

Olive  B.  Whlto  .   . .   . 
Josephine  ljujgley  .. 

S.H.Webater. 

Minnie  B.  Cusbinau. . 

Jennie  6-lbb 

Marie  Del-eenw     — 
David  W.Caeeldy  .... 

P.A.Walter 

Louis  Goings 


Principal  teacher . . 


Assistant  farmer. . 


1,1896 
4, 1896 

Dec  !"&;  IK* 
Sept.  1,  If~ 
Dec-  10.  Jf. 

?««.  l,li 
July  1,1! 
Oct.  8,  If 
July   l.lt 

'.'.il'.'.'. 

spt.lLli 


Aasistant  teacher  . 


Assistant  matron. . 


'.>.■■■■.■.-:■ 

•alio?: 

light  watchman  .. 


^physician. 


Mil'..-'  tnachvr. . . 
Teacberot  Industries. 

Disciplinarian . . . 


Nov.  3 

July  l._ 

July    1,11 

Hl.ipt.    1.1! 

May  15,  II 
May  35. 11 
May   8,18 

am.  i»; » 


546 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOQL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807— Continued. 


Name. 


Fort  Shaw  SchooLMont. 
— Continued. 

George  B.  Johnson 

Garrett  White  Horse.. 

Charley  Sebastin 

Paul  Calf  Looking 

Inez  Alvers 

Mary  Johnson .... 

Lizzie  Wirth 

Wallace  Night  Gun 

Peter  Adams 

David  Ripley 

Henry  Kennedy 

Orrie  Sheriff 

Rose  Aubrey 

Oliver  Racine 


Fort    Totten    School, 
N.Ddk. 


Wm.  P.  Canfleld 
Frank  W.  Blake. 
Wm.  J.  Parker.. 


Donald  R.  Osborne ,.. 
Jennie  L.  Vos  winkle.. 

Ida  La  Chappelle 

Flora  V.  West 

Marie  C.  Canfleld 

Ida  Nessel--.". 

Ellen  E.  Rolette 

James  W.  Black  well. . 
Emma  V.  Blackwell .. 

Emily  Winquist 

Joseph  Fisher 

Josephine  Parker 

Mary  Rustom 

Norman  Jerome 

Antoine  Buisson 

Ruf  us  W.  Ricker 

Howard  W.  Hastings . 


Geo.  C.  Warren 

Robert  Smith 

Moses  Godon 

Joseph  A.  Bellanger 
Alfred  Venne 


Grey  Nuns  School,  Fort 
Totten,  N.  Dak 

Margaret  Jean  Page. . . 

Margaret  Cleary 

Mary  Hart 

Bridget  M.  Cleary 

Mathilda  Thuot 

Mary  Bender 

Alodia  Arsenault 

Mary  Rose  Renaud 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal. 

MaryO'Neil 

W.  T.  Heff  erman 

Mary  O'Connor 

Virginia  Franco 

Francis  Lee  Beavers. . . 

Mary  Lavin 

Felix  Curran 

Andrew  Rendon 

Lizzie  Reilly 

Annie  Purcell 

Mary  Howard 

Modesto  Absotz 

Maria 


Position. 


Blacksmith 

Night  watchman. 
Indian  assistant.. 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


and 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 
storekeeper. 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Eindergartner 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker  and  band- 
master. 

N  ight  watchman 

Engineer 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 


Principal  teacher . 
Assistant  teacher 

do 

Assistant  matron . 

do 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 
Laundress 


Salary. 


$720 
300 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1,600 
900 
420 

720 
600 
600 
600 
660 
500 
960 
360 
500 
500 
500 
600 
900 
960 
600 
480 
720 


960 

720 

72 

60 

46 


600 
500 
500 
600 
400 
480 
400 
480 


1,200 
1,200 
720 
600 
540 
480 
840 
600 
660 
960 
500 
960 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Race. 


W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 


W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 


I. 
I. 
I. 

L 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

x. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Sept. 23, 1893 
Feb.  1,1897 
Sept.  15, 1806 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  17,1896 
Nov.  1,1896 
Dec.  21,1896 
Feb.    1,1897 

do 

May  6,1897 
May   1,1897 


July  1,1896 
July  1,1893 
do 


May  12, 1898 
Sept.  1,1895 
Dec.  1,1896 
May  4,1897 
Nov.  14, 1896 
Jan.  24,1897 
Nov.  25, 1896 
Nov.  26, 1894 
July  1,1893 
Dec.  27,1894 
July  1,1891 
July  1,1896 
Sept.25,1894 
Jan.  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Nov.  19, 1896 
Aug.  1,1892 


Sept.12,1896 
Sept.ll,  1896 
Mar.  2,1897 

do 

do 


July  1,1899 
do 

do 

Dec.  12,1899 
Sept.  1,1895 
Aug.  4,1892 
July  1,1898 
do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


July  1,1898 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 

do 

Sept.  1,1895 
Sept.  2,1896 
July  1,1895 
Oct.  1,1894 
July  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1897 
Sept.  7,1896 


Act  June  10,1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Act  June  10,1896 
(29  Stat.,  821). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897— Continued  - 


Hubert  Mlsh.. 


Innocent  M'.nUnhla  . 

Harry  Qna™>tt  

Patrick  SO*  ... 


Henry  O.  Coll  My 

Lizzie  H.  Ifour.K 
ElepethL.  III.-:    .. 
Clara  C.  McAdaci . . 

Olive  S.  Walt  

Irene  B.  Jeinlwia .  ... 
Mary  Daugh>-rty  . . 
Reuben  Bed  Wolf. 

Cora  P.  Weaver 

George  Nirbuk  . . 
J.G.LiUlbflilg^... 


Bertha  Quire-. 
MaryH.Cnpp... 
Cynthia  Th  a  me. 


William  Thnmpnon . . 


Jesso  McCallurn 


Charles  H.  Nrhoo 
HenmiE.)«-       .   . 
Freddie  A.  Hough  . . 


Superintendent  . . 


A  "■-■.:  . '  t*w.ber . . 


AhsIs  tan  I  matron. . 


■     .'!■■:.'■ 


Male  eergeaot 


■I:,., 

I'rir.   . 


I ': ■■-  1 1  I  i iarta  p      and 
baniimaHU-r 


July    l.li-.. 

M»-  a:  im 


Sept.  1 

Out.    !■ 


.   Act  Juno  10jlBB8 


July  1,1898 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1897-Continued. 


Leeli   V  too 

Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

;ao 

two 

UN) 
660 
500 
680 

am 

200 

200 
450 

m> 

400 
MOO 
450 
300 

M. 

P. 
P. 
P. 

m! 
P. 
P. 

F. 
F. 
P. 

F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

w. 

L 

w. 

w. 

I. 
I. 

July   1,1893 
Aug.  28, 1898 

Mar.  20, 1807 

.lulv    1.1BSS 
Mur.JO.  1«<7 
Aug.  28, 1896 

Sept-  B,  1896 

Sypt.  4,  L094 
Oct.   li,18W> 
Sopt.   !,1882 
Apr.   1,1887 
Pl'l).  19.  IS97 
Jan.    1,1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
Jan.    1,1804 
»■■.-   ••  I--" 
Apr.   B.M> 

Jan.'  l|l897 

Bertha  J.  Dryer ... 

Mildred  B.  Collins 

do :... 

IndHstvial  teacher 

Martin  D.  Archiquette. 

Assistant  matron 

August*  Bchween 

Assistant  seamstress.. 

Algerine  Jourdan . 

Josephine  Konnall 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Charles  Freshette 

John  Oketchicum 

James  Grignon 

Assistant  teamster 

p.m.  60 

M. 

■■ 

Oct.  12,1896 

1 16  Stat.,  401}. 

Edward  N.  Ament 

MaryE  Clayton    

nil 
S40 

Mi 

H. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 

w. 
w, 

L 

July   1,189" 

do 

Nov.  B.1HB8 
Not.  15, 1886 

(38  Stat., 321). 

trndent  and  princl 
pal  teacher. 

2.  "00 

1.51*1 

i    •■ 
720 

urn 
.  111.- 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
F. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w 

w 

w'. 

Mar!  is!  1897 

July  1,1883 

Dec.  lfUl»* 

July   1,1898 

(28  Stat.,  321). 

Arnold  II  Helnetoann 

Asnlstar.t  clert 

A  (w1»Im  a  l     principal 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1897— Continued. 


Mary  F.  Btewarl 

EmilyG.Chew 

AdaBrewer 

Ladna  Frltfou 

Joseph  RoletU* 
Griffith  Rirhards  . . 
Stalls  Rabbins  . 


Ida  B.Johnson 
Annie  Bea-.>:i»ii 
Julia,  Hfllir. 
Rachel  L.  (W>-) 
Anna  Flschor 


Beasie  Bear  Skin   .... 

Alice  J.  Doerf  u 

Eva  Andervun 

James  Brown 

Charles  Goboe 
Leonard  Thomas  . 
Reuben  Hawew 
Nancy  Kennedy    .... 
Charles  Whltn  Pay 
Cynthia  Frakna     . .    . 

Julia  Bob!.    

Ella  P.  Conner 

BTO.Hoyt  

Louis  Sherlwru . 
Simon  Red  Bird 


Carl  Kaael.i  .  . 
J.  M,  Cannon  . . 
W.  A.  Kibbe . 
David  Banker  .  . 
W.A.Oppermao    . 


Anthony  CMdwal] 


John  Wilsot:  . 


John  Bucb  

Eliaa  Doitator 
James  Swbid|>  . . 


.W-.  .*  >:.•  laundress  . 


AesiMtant  baker  . 


Assistant  farmer . . 
Asaistan*  <*-»An**i 
Toil- 1 


Assistant  garden 

K:.k'  ■  ■■  ■' 

i  *-.-■«■. '.  4-niclu» 

Teamster 

AHNiittant  tMajnrit 


Frank  Baihaw 
Hoses  Williams 

Hoopa   Valtty  Aatncu 
boarding  tfiumt.  Oal. 


Emma  H.  Den  tun 

James  BilliR 

AluertG.  Hno-er 


st.  inn 
i,  B!»; 
■st:  *m 


Sept.HUi 

July  l.ir 


Assistant  matron . . . 
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Assistant  seamstress. . 
Assistant  laundress . . , 

(240 
600 
240 

m 

ISO 

BUO 

F. 
F. 

F. 

p; 

F. 

M. 

W. 

i. 

w. 
i. 

w. 

Oct.    1,1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Oct.    1, 1896 
Jan.    1,1897 
Apr.  8,1893 
July   1,1898 
Nov.  20, 1866 

Major  P.  Dntton 

Stefan""" 

p'u»o 

300 

p.m.  30 

l.m.80 

900 
000 
SOU 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w, 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

May  27, 1897 
July    1,1896 
Oct.  31,1896 
May  6,1697 

Oct.  21,1896 
Mar.  17, 1897 

Dec.  10, 1896 

(28Btat. 

Industrial  teacher  — 

Indian  assistant 

Housekeeper 

Housekeeper 

Qeueral  housekeeper . 

ActJunel 

Marv  1!   MrKe» 

I.flOO 
l.nn 

:* 

710 

6WI 

6*0 
840 
7X0 
Ml 
."-til 
M0 
10] 

131 

180 

■  tr.  K 

p.m.  72 
p.m. 48 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F, 
F. 
F, 
F. 
M 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F, 

F. 

r. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w, 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 

Aug.  84, 1896 

July    l.WU 
Mar.   1.1897 
July  1,1896 

Oct.    a,  w> 

Feb  17,1897 

Auif.lB.lSSfi 

Nov.  s.iste 

Apr.  2S.  IS97 
July   1,1896 

do 

May    1,1897 
June  1,1897 

do 

Bept.  1,1696 
Nov.  28, 1896 

Wept.  ID,  IBM 
Sept.  1.1896 

(29  Stat. 

A<  ...»  H    i    .1 .... 

I:. .   .i-jii  teacher 

I  U'lmu  assistant 

Tearhor 

Seamstress 

Kb  waul  Ish  noma 

Seamstress 

W.H.COX 

1,300 
WW 
BUI) 

-.■ 

M. 
M 
F. 
M. 

w. 

w.' 
w 

JuFy29;i89H 
Sept.  1,1884 

Scpt.19.  1890 

(lSBtat 
act   Jni 
1896(29 
821). 

principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Orvflle  J.  Greene 
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MiryE. 
Sarah  A 


BettieV.  burton  . 
Nellie  Chandler  . 
Lorena  Fickle 


Martha  [lallmitttr. 


ThiBbaH.  M::rirari 
Blanche  A.  vv  i-  .„-  . 

A.  M.  Dunn 

Mary  B.Clay 

Edith  Held 


Henrietta  lie i<t . . 

OttoWelbi 

Morgan  Wazhe  . . 


Alice  Shi-urer  hantln 

HattieE   Plf* 

John  A.  Kuntln 

Nannie  K  :■■■  ildan 

Annas.  Hyc.;i 

MaryE.  Kldfrely 

Geneva  Robert*    

Maria  A  I'r  r".-;..-v    .. 

J.H.  PgrtarQaM  "". 
Sarah  J.  I'  ■  ■-  i  <■■  .■'. . . . 
Joseph  Whiiebmad  .. 

James  Kelley 

John  Mark 


W.J.Carter  

Frank  G  Butler 

All t« L.f  :•>...■:■ 

Mary  A.  Harrington . 
J.  w.  Braodanbbia . . 
Annie  E  Maher 

BeDaBvjo '.'.'.'.'. 

Alice  It  Ih.k- 

l.nclmla'.v .:..,.   

Henry  P  Galarnnan 
Thomas  K.  Maher 


Ansintanl  laaniiroas. . 
Baker 


'"%.:. 


Klmlxraartner 

Industrial  teacher  .. 

Matron 

A  (Militant  matron. ... 


Assistant  seamstress . . 


.  Act  June  HU896 


Carpenter 

>t;  -     and    liarnehs 


552 


EMPLOYEES  IN  SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  It 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18»7-C™tinned. 


W. 8.  Johnson... 


Caleb  W.  Cherrlngton. 
Homer  Hutchinson 


Mary  E   Perry 

CehaJ.Durf.o 

Peter  Pag uette 

Samuel  Faufart.     ... 
Miirv  \   I'.    .  i' 
MaggtoC  Cadotte... 

Kate]   ■■  'i   h:i 

Etta  Carter 

LucindaO  tlavidn 
Agnes  Hummel 


d'Orelllea: 


Lena  Wallace 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 
No.  3; 

William  Denomle.... 

Sophie  Denomie 

Pahouabawong.' 

te  Donster  . . 


Fond  dn  Lac 


Chart 

Norm  an  town: 

Josephine    B.    Von 
Fefden. 
Grand  Portage: 

Moses,  Madwayosh 
Net  Lake: 

Augusta  Bradley  .... 

Red  Cliff: 
Sister    _  . 
Reinech. 


Sister  Victoria  Steidl 


Night  watchman . . 


Female  assistant. . 


Julv  «U(ffi8 

Oct.   'i.vsm 

May  17,1897 


Principal  teacher.. 


lust  rial  teacher. . . 


Carpenter,  sawyer 
and  wagonmaker. 

Night  watchman 

Female  assistant 


Assistant  teacher. . 


General  housekeeper . . 


_  Act  June  10.1S9B 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1887-Continued. 


. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Lemhi  Agency  Hoard- 
ing  School,  Idaho. 

Robert  Kirkham 

Theresa  T.  Andrews  . . 

Margaret  S.  Klrkbam. - 
Mat  tie  Blackbear 

A  tJn      10.1896 

jaoo 
720 

400 
400 

ia> 

400 

M. 
M 

p. 
p. 

F. 
P. 

W, 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

Feb.  £8,  ISM 
Sept.   7,1898 
Oct.  20,1884 

Jan.    1.1396 
Feb.    7,1994 
Jnly   1,1686 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook  and  laundress 

Lower    Brule    Agency 
Boarding    School, 
S.Dak. 

Act  Apr.  30, 1868 
(15  Stat,  635); 
net  June  10, 
1896  (29  Stat., 
321). 

Snperintendent .. 

;.aoo 

730 

aao 

540 

ecu 

500 
DUO 
M0 
120 
120 
180 
120 
120 
130 
120 
120 
300 

SHI 

>M) 
HO 

F.' 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F.' 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 

i.' 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

I 

L 

L 

July  i,i m 

MavlS,lSl!n 
Slept.  1.1893 
Jnly    1,1896 
Sept,  1.1SBS 
Fell.  12, 1887 
Nov.  30, 1896 
Sept.  1,1885 

Au^.ao.ifiBn 

Sept.  1,1897 

Sept.   1.1SB5 
Jan.    1,1897 
slept.  1.1.181 
Oct.    1,1893 
Jan.    1,1897 
On.  10,  ISM 
Oct.  16,1898 

Apr'.  1J1M7 

Jnly  1,1896 

Mar.  10'  1897 

Robert  J.  Jatkeon . 
Mary  P.  Elder 
Henry  Barutun 

AKflstant  tMarfapr 

Kindergartner  .  .. 
"ia  :.'  r  ■>»  industries. 

Emma  E.  Dndcn 

A-^  sua-,  icatron 

AaeWtant  scares: ress 

....do 

Catherine  Ellis 

Assistant  laundif-HS.    . 
..    do 

KateP.Halr 

....do 

Night  wan-hman 

Thomas  M    Hum      . . . 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich, 

BARAOA  DAT  SCHOOIi. 

P. 

w. 

«,,«» 

(28  Stat.,  321). 

Meicaltro  Agency 
Boarding  School,  N. 
Mux, 

Mary  Matthews 

Principal  tawher 

•ili) 
800 
?20 
000 

.*0 

120 

F. 
V. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

L 

Jan.  24,1896 
Feb.  W.  1896 
Aug.  1,1892 
Feb.  30.1897 
Mar. 11, 1887 
Feb.    5,1897 
Jan.    1,1807 
Juno  8, 18D7 
Sept.  1,1894 

(29  Stat.,  S21). 

J.M.Rowland 

Indnslrial  r.  a.  i..  r 

MuKk'ieP.  Smith 

(consolidated) 
Agency,  Cal. 

•        DAY   BCflOOLB. 

Protrero: 
Sarah  E.  Morris 
Victoria  Miguel .   .  .. 

Charles  E.  Bnrtoo 

Ella  R.  Burton 

Cohutlla: 

N.  J.  Salsberry 
Agua  Callente 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

Hooaekevper 

Housekeeper 

prr72 
s.i30 

■  in72 
.  iu30 

<ir.  72 

■  in  72 

F. 

M. 
F. 

P. 

P. 

w. 

W. 

Apr.'  2,' 1887 
Sept.  1,1896 

.—do 

Aug.   1,1892 
do 

129  Stat.,  321). 

EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL    8EEVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN 


SERVICE  J  ONE  30.  lfW— Ct 


OrnM  Salmons 

Mesa  i   -... I.- 
Mary C  R  Watkiiu. 


Jbi.  ■  -  '■'   ■'".■"■ 


Capital-,  (intmfe. 
E.  V    Thomas    ... 
Stofona  WUklnf... 

W    H    WJDBhip .... 


William  H  J..h 


Jeaai."  C  Kuiilfi 


George  W  Poonhorty. 

Frank  It  Vizenor 

Charley  Peaie 


William  I:  Konnnly. . 

Fanny  O.  Paul 

Martha  R  Battel] 

Anna  l(  Prey 

J.  M   H.t-'-T 

Mincrra  E  Npeiirri .   . 
Sa  in  . : . ' :  i .  1 1  ■■  ■  .  .■ ;.  ■  t  ■  v 


Josepbwe  AyLiiu 

Cha:  ■  -.-!.'■■' 
laaar  Dakota...   . 
Peter  CbatnelJ  . 
Selkirk  Hprairm- 
Molll..(>wsD 


Am™  (Joinn.. 
Man'*--  ivte. . 
Prank  Twple 


Roan  K  Wat*on . . . 


William  J.  oil ww  " 


Naittlyri 
Kn : 


Ern»B-.!Hol£lji>l.. 


AmtHtanlm 

Tuaflher. . . 


Teacher  of  industriea. 

Matron 

A  Habitant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cok 


Night  vattrhmaD . . 
First  assistant . 


Principal  teacher . . . 
Kinderaartner    . 


Ang.  1,1882 

....do 

Sept.  l,189o 


m.  TS    r 

m.  7$  i 


.  Act  Jane  10, 1886 
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Assistant  matron 

$510 
540 
480 
240 
540 
240 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

W. 

w! 
I. 

w. 

L 

w. 
w. 

Aug  11,1886 

Nov.  17,  IBIS 
July  1.1896 
Sept. 21,  lhVti 
July  1.1896 
Sept.22, 1896 

Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.  1, 1898 

Lnpe  W.  Montoya 

Maggie  Keongh 

Assistant  laundress ... 

*"■" 

Neah  Bay  Agency, 

Neah  Bay: 

JohnP.  Vance 

Susan  M.  Vance 

Susan  M.  Moras 

Quillehnte: 

Teacher.. 

General  housekeeper . 
Female   industrial 
teacher. 

p.m.  73 

p.m.  30 

800 

)!m.'30 

M. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

Oct.    1,1898 

--do 

July   1,1897 

Oct.    1,1896 

General  housekeeper. 

Nevada  Agency,  Net;. 
Willort  i:  MeotfW  .... 

600 

660 
BOO 

7S0 
6611 
300 

500 

no 

aeo 

180 

U. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F, 
F. 
F. 

f! 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

I: 

July  1,1898 
Mar.  1,1897 
Nov.  19, 1894 
Feb.  22, 1807 
Apr,  18, 1894 
Mar.  1,1897 
July  1,1898 
July  1,1886 
Aug.  1.1892 
Nov.  23, 18116 
Sept.  1,1894 
Nov.26,1898 

FrankA   Virtue 

James  B  Hasting*  . 
Kittle  A    Meaglny 

IdaLowry 

MBrgarel.llim-lms 

Industrial  teacher — 

Assistant  laundress... 

Omaha  and  ■'..■.  '-/■/  ■ 
Agenrr/.  yrbr 

W.  H.  Hallmann    . 

1,000 

600 
600 

:sm 

600 
450 
400 
400 
900 
180 
420 
180 
XB0 

900 
660 
600 
600 
750 
600 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F, 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I.' 
w. 
w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

J. 

L 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Nov.  23, 1886 
Mar.  20 ;  1M 
Nov.  1,1886 
Nov.  3,1888 
July  19, 1886 
Sept.  1,1886 

Dec.  17,1898 
Dec.    1,1892 

Jmi«  29,189? 
Apr.  16, 1897 
Mur.  6,  1897 
Jane  16,1897 
Apr.  19, 1897 

Nov,  10, 1886 
Jan.  20,1897 

AiiK.iHUKi* 
Jnly  1,1888 
!Ji;yt.21,lt.!8fl 
Feb,  20, 1897 

rairjilieth  llaker 

..    do 

i'i  ..cIht  of  industries . 

Assistant  matron  — 

John  Wr  J-- 

Elizabatti  aitdpII 

Duncan  D  Mc Arthur. . 

Aiwtstant  laundress . . . 

Herbert  H.  Johnson. . . 
Mary  H.  White 

Teacher  of  Industries . 

EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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Julie  A  l-al-.n 


Oneida  School,  K'it. 

Charles  K.Pierf* 

Sarah  A.  Ricp 
Lvdia  K  Ka.ip 


Horner.. 

Mb  E.  W  .■    .  -■« 
Mary  Ball  


Emmal    .-      1..II 


A.  P.Geraghty 

Joslah  A.  Powlaa. . 
No.  5: 

Roderick  Marlon . . 

Osage  Agency,  Okla. 


S.  L.  Hertst* 

Carrie  V.  Marr    . 

Emma  Poster 

Mary  A  Coot  

MaryH    Pollock.. 
Mary  Morris  


Sarah  While  Doer... 


William  Hrcnloger. 

Emma  Monroe 

Jennie  Oray 

Lizzie  I ;.:.■ 

Mrs.  Frank  Be«er  .  . 


Assistant  matron. . 

Seamstress 

AAAlxUn;  MatRntrew 

Aiwis".aol  laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  000k 

Parmer 

Assistant  farmer 


A  ■  -  -  ••::.•    .  1'. ;.  '  ■    RS    .  . 

Cook 

Assistant  ■■  ■  I: 

Parmer. 

Carpenter 


rmdpal  teacher 


.  Treaty  June  2. 
1836  (7  Stat., 
210).  Res.  Jan. 


3ept.  1,18 

:)!*.  an.  is 

July   1,1a  _ 

Bniit.26.IH83 
May  M),  1HS1B 


Sept.  1 

Apr.  10.1697 
Sept.  15, 1896 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL    SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  DJ  THE 


\  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

t  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUHE  80,  lB87-Continued. 


S.M.McCowao 

James  B.  Almandor 

Clara  D.  Allen 

M, K. Cnlbertoon   ..... 

MaryBilny 

Florence  Slxnn  

Esther  B  Ho»| 

Pearl  He  Art  bur    

H-F.List-.n 

Emma  A  M  ■  '■  *  .-. . . 
MattieDrim .-.-.  ■■■■•. 
NellleJ.  w.     .:„■•■■:. 


Eliza  Matltuwi 
William  SMont . 
LydiaKiuK. 


A.  Gf.  Matthews 
George N  Quli .;. 


Marlhildo  It.. an 


Prlnrijial  tuarhttr 


Toacbor . 

UuhJ  -  :.  n  I .  r  . . 
DUflplinartan 


Assistant  cw  iS . 


Ki!-;ni-r 


Nlfttal  watchman 
Dining  room attendant 


V 

M. 

EMPLOYEES  IN   SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


E  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  3 


Marie  Ost  ■.:■ 

Marian  uii  Xnnurl   . 

Ellen  Ring 

Cora  Yates 

Lewis  Wood 


Wiltard  Waller 

Mark  Twain  .. 

Oliver  Wellington 

Pierre  .*Awi.  8.  I>ak. 


Crosby  0.  Davis. . 
Williain  H  y'r.ir'.-:.^:.:-i 


E.  Belle  Van  V„rls...: 

Luetta  Kumtnel 

JoelB.  A  rchlijuettt- . . 

J.B.  Hfti.i. 

PhebeThnm-nn 
Jennie  K_W»; bridge 


10  Agency 


C.J.  Craodall 

Lillian  W.  Biggins 

Ella  H.  I  trace) 

Bertha  9.  Wllklns 
Henry  W,  Warren.. 


Belle  B.  Zimmerman 
Elizabeth  Hrowrjng 

BenbenJosD   

Marv  1.   !»■■:.!  ■- 

Adam  Gaston 


William  i'  -■■■.■; 


Andrew  Jackson 

Oslf  Clark 

David  1   Heen.oy  . 


Francis™  Xsvicr 


Malic  W.  Bran... 
Wallace  Owns 

Flag. 
Frank  Hornbecli 

WiE.BeattV.~i/.' 


carpenter. . 

Assistant    diactplina 


Assistant  engineer. . 


Teacher  of  indostries 


Night,  watchman... 


A  isfttlli 


Day  schooUnspector. 
Physician 


July  1.1> 
Aug.Z5,lt 
July   LK 


Deiv  15. 1PM 
Oct.  23,1886 
FekatflBBT 
Aug.  SSI,  1*93 
July  l.Jt'Wi 
Oct.    1,1898 

do 

Jnly    1,1806 

Apr.  l'lB96 
\ov.    i.lHWB 


EMPLOYEES  IN  SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau ,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892t  and  June  7, 1897— Continued.     . 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807— Continued. 


Name. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  8. 
Dak.— Cont'd. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

No.l: 

Mary  B.  Bran 

No.  2: 

Lulu  Ashcraft 

Jennie  Brown 

No.  3: 

E.  W.  Truitt 

MaryE.  Truitt 

No.  4: 

William  C.  Garrett.. 

Julia  E.  Garrett 

No.  5: 

P.  E.  Carr 

C.  Alice  Carr 

No.  6: 

Elmore  Little  Chief. 

M.  Little  Chief 

No.  7: 

E.  M.  Keith 

M.  G.  Keith 

No.  8: 

John  S.  Spear 

Katherine  B.  Spear.. 
No.  9: 

Mame  A.  Laravea... 

Lizzie  Gillespie... — 
No.  10: 

MattieE.  Ward 

Lizzie  A.  Bullard 

No.  12: 

H.A.Moesman 

Nellie  Mossman 

No.  13: 

Frank  D.  Voorhies . . . 

L.R.Voorhies 

No.U: 

T.H.  Paris 

Emma  Buff 

No.  15: 

M.  W.  Robertson 

A.  A.  Robertson 

No.  16: 

E.W.Gleason 

Martha  A.  Bain 

No.  17: 

John  F.  Mackey 

Evlyn  Mackey 

No.  18: 

George  L.  Williams. . 

Lizzie  A.  Williams. . . 
No.  19: 

J.  B.Freeland 

A.M.Freeland 

No.  20: 

Horace  G.  Jennerson 

Mary  B.  Jennerson . . 
No.  21: 

W.  H.Barten 

Angelique  Bar  ten 

No.  23: 

Stephen  Waggoner . . 

C.  J.  Waggoner 

No.  23: 

John  M.  S.  Linn 

Olive  B.Linn 

No.  24: 

Jessie  Craven 

Louise  B.  Richard — 
No.  26: 

Edward  C.  Scovel 

Mary  C.  Scovel 

No.  26: 

E.  B.  Ozmun 

Maud  Ozmun 


Position. 


Teacher.. 


.do 


General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper 


Salary 


p.m.$60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  C 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


Sex. 


F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 


Race. 


W. 

I. 
I. 

W.« 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 

W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 
I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Sept.  1,1896 

do 

do 

Nov.  25, 1893 
Sept.  1,1894 

Sept.  1,1892 
Apr.   1,1895 

Dec.   7,1896 
Mar.  15, 1897 

May   4,1895 
do 

Sept.  1,1892 
Sept.  1,1894 

Jan.  11,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

May  11, 1897 
Apr.  7,1897 

Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.16,1896 

Dec.   8,1893 
Sept.  12, 1895 

Sept.  1,1896 
do 

do 

Apr.   1,1896 

Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.  1,1895 

Sept.  1,1892 
Sept.  1,1896 

Sept.  3,1895 
do 


Sept.24,1896 
Oct.  24,1896 

Feb.  18,1895 
Mar.  1,1895 

Sept. 22, 1896 
do 

Oct.  24,1893 
Sept.  1,1894 

Dec.  18,1893 
Sept.  1,1894 

Nov.  27, 1893 
Sept.  1,1894 

Sept.  1,1892 
Oct.  16,1896 

Oct.    4,1894 
do 

Apr.  26, 1897 
do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 
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E.K.  Robert»ou 

Pipeil-mf  .SrAiw/,  itfinn 

bewiufi  Harris. 

Elsi-   B   lii.-kson 

I.cm    -i  M    V.    :>-r:,    •;• 
Jcm;i      !   Vance 

Fnmalo  indantrlal 
....do...." 

tnrn 

F. 

F. 

W 

w. 

Sepwo.isfla 

Sept.15,1896 

l.aou 
■-.i 
urn 

Ml. 
«■ 

VI- 

.-i 
*U 

IS" 

All 

At 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w, 

w. 
i. 

w: 

w. 

"W. 

I. 

Not.  13, 1894 
July   1,1898 

AuK-auism 
ifer.nuw; 

July  15,1895 

Sept.  10. 1896 
Nov.  1,1895 

Nov.  H,  1ii« 
Seitl.  UWli 

Feb.  is.  im 
Heijh.as,  i»w( 

July  1,1898 
Apr.  1,1898 
Feb.  15, 1897 

(39  Stat.,  331). 

d.>   

Industrial     tsacher 

and  ',-.......,  ,i,i. 

Gur  r  ■  ■■■■    <■  .'  ■    r 

Assistant  tauudreiw. . . 

Alexander  McKay  . 

Indian  assistant 

Fenca,  etc,  Agencu, 
Okla. 

SCHOOL. 

Snpcrintnndent 

1  ion 
ago 
*«• 

HO 

!>o 

U'l 

too 

|« 

4K1 
*"l 
600 

F. 
P. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
T. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M 

w. 

w. 
w. 

I.' 

N        3,1897 
A       16, 1894 
O        0,1893 
St        4,1895 
Ji        4,189* 
M       14. 1897 
J'        1, 180* 
Ji        3. 1884 
M       13.1897 
8i         1,1898 
N       30,1895 
Si        3, 1895 
11         4.1896 

Nor.  19,1898 

(19  Stat..  3081; 
Act  June  10, 
1898  (29  Stat., 
321). 

W.  W.Be*  

h.  !i:-!ria;tfaeher. ... 

Sadie  A.  Wcvlssy 

\~.i.i,.iit  wumslriias 

do     

Albert*  Four  Kytw.   .. 

AssLitact  lainii'.r«BB 

ElleyF.Dobbs 

I    h*  <•    ■  «  i- 

Mattlc  L.  Adams 

730 

*v 
rai 

101 
400 

Mil 

nn 
an 
4ii 
■mi 

c*o 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

w. 

w. 

w! 
w, 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

:          1,1895 
1         28.1897 

'.          7, 1897 

1,1898 

f          3,1898 

1,1898 

<         27,1898 

13. 1897 

15,1805 

]         18.1895 

21,1897 

(218tat.,381). 

Iodustrlaltna^itr 

Abend  Haynes. 

Unslaol  >■•*••  a 

Myrtlo  UeaaoD 

Minnie  A.  Kenned)    . . 

Lulu  Woahlngtun 

Annlrtaut  laundmss 

Treaty  Sept.  34, 
1R57  (11  Stat., 
729). 

USX 

fttll 

nil 
&*n 
mi) 
T3> 

nm 

4CI0 

F." 
P. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
P. 
F. 
F. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

Nov!  20[  1898 
Jan.  11,1897 
Sept.  1,1888 
Mar.  8.1897 
Jan.    1,1898 
Apr.  19. 1895 
Jan.    1,1898 
May  10,1897 

Mary  H.  Mitchell 
Lillle  McCoy 

.  .  do 

1:  .i  1-' -,ol  teacher. . . . 

A  — >-';;m  i-  •'  t  ■  ■■  .... 

Frances  Robinson 
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John  B.  Browr. .   . 
DcraN.  Cieitlrk 

Jane  Eyre 

Arthur  Jnhnenn 
Minnie  A.  Ta  vie ir 
Lettie  Conn  n.ly 
Effie  J.  Ci«.wr... 
Alice  M.Bftttl'* 

Nellie  Barsa'a"" 

Prank  Long. 

Ida  M.  BpUuoa 
Margaret  l.asley 


Thamar  Btohey.... 

Mary  J.  Hand  

OiMrBal' 

Ada  Nichols.* 

Louise  Goulotto 
Florence  P  Monroe. 
Dovie  M.  Lemnmn  . . 

H.E.  Wilson 

Tama  M.  Wlla.n  

Charles  Huhba-d 

Sarah  H.  Clia|ilu 

Lizzie  Vand  p  r  i .  I .  >*w  man 
F.  L.  Barrett 

Pueblo   and    Jicanlla 
Agency.  N.  .!:■.■ 


MaryE.  Diasette. 

May  Faurote 

Fannie  J.  Dennis. 
Ella  P.  Dennis.... 


Annuitant  cook  ., 


A--'-'.i-  ■  laundress. 


Principal  toarhnr  . 

Teacher 

Industrial  '  .,  :>-  I   . 


Superintendent . . 


principal  teacher. . 
Assistant  teacher  . . 


i:,,  istt; 

SI,  1KHT 

\>:  iiisw 


Sept.ll,l«W 
July  l.lMWl 
Auk.  W.  161"! 
Kov.'l.'UfiS!,} 


Actjnnel0,189fl 
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Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
'    to  present 
position. 


Ban     ■ 

W  C.  ... 
Cut;!.". 

Acomita 


red  Moll... 

iMSayre.. 


Care 'Hue  E.  Hosmer 

Frs:.  -.-  X   S'ool 
San  Joan: 

Felipe  Yaldez 

Ialeta: 

Jauiee  Dorey 
Jemez: 

Emma  Damon  — 


Elizabe'.ii  Kaniwy  ... 

Bertha  Naeon  

AnnioF  Klnher 

Emily  Hawk   

Carols.."  pi.Urnor 
Annie  E.  Fnrkbart.. 


John  M    ■ .-  :i   

JohnHawk 

George  W.  J arkwm.. 
Wesley  Wbi-.ner 

KmJIy  Gard 

Llzile  IVatly  

Maggie  Woodwrth 
Johnson  W-.ll.sic-... 
Lincoln  MtKay.  .     . 
James  ("hap I" y  — 
Annie  D.  Woolen  .... 


Albert C  Claweon... 
Sarah  E  (flaweon 
SffBkomiah: 
J.E  Yooogblood  ... 
Minnie  YonngWooil 


Boperintondent 

AanLitant  eunerln 
torident  ana  princi- 
pal teacher. 

...  .do.. '.. ".'.'.  '.'.'.'.'.'.I '.'.'.. 

Kindenjartnur      

Mutdc  teacher  . 
Industrial  bather .   ... 


ii.i-'.  .i:.- 


H-'U^-kitc 


General  housekeeper 


-.  8,1897 
Sept.  1.1892 
Dec.  11.1896 
Sept  1 
Dec.  10,1896 
Sept.  13,  If 
Dec.  15,11 
Deo.  10,1896 
Feb.    1,1897 


July    I.. ...... 

Oi-t.  irOSMi 
Feb.  h'.im 


Apr.    1,18 
Mar.    B,18 
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AnpArintandeot 

11.000 
660 

600 

600 

aoo 

300 
420 
ISO 
420 
420 
180 
180 
600 
180 

M. 
F. 
F, 
F. 
X. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 

L 

w. 
w. 
t. 
w. 

J.           m 

J:                     W 

J               96 

J           m 

»               06 

Ji           m 

S               196 

F               fflfl 

n           m 

J:               « 

J™.    .,  ,J86 

jniy  l.iSe 

Mar.  11,1897 

do: 

Apr.  12, 1896 
Dec.    1,1898 

Alice  Kintraiie  

WilliamH   Pwry 

Ii.  ■i.is>!-:a1  tnaoher 

Assistant  matron 

Lillian  Dardecno 

Anal*  tan  I  laundress 

William  <!■  IV!  p. 

l«dl..««u.t 

ftnperioteodent   

I.OOO 

m 

800 

540 

H00 

ooo 

300 

420 
180 
460 

(20 
180 

600 
180 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
I." 

I.' 

w. 
i. 

w. 
w. 

Sept.  1,1896 
Jan.  16,1890 
F«b.  as;  ISBB 
Mar.  9,1896 

Apr!  7,1MB 

July  7,  IfiBfl 
Apr.  lr>.  1SU7 

June  l.iwrr 

Jan.  21. 1897 
May  5.1893 
Jan.  21,1897 
May  28. 1S97 
Jan.  11,1897 

Jan.*  11*  1897 

ClymenaM  8ww)t.  . . 
Doroi*  J<  '  '  -  i 

do.... 

.  do.. 

Sidney  C.  ilolBin 

A-'hUcI  laundrens. . . 

A-«letAnt»eaniirt.r««... 

Raymond  Dawson .... 

Julian  W.  Haddon 

Superintend  mil 

Engineer  and  electri- 

1,200 

1,00a 

000 

M. 
M 

w, 
w. 

w. 

Mar.  14, 1897 
May  17, 1897 

June  19, 1897 

DAY  SCHOOLS; 

Harriet  H.  Coming.... 
Wm.  E.  MtCoolifle  . . . 
Iron  wood  Creek: 

Geo.  M,  Butterfleld.. 

CaptolaC.  Buttorfleld 
Upper  Cat  Meat  Creek: 

Henry  W.  Shaw    .... 

Catherine  CM.  Shaw. 
Cat  Meat  Creek: 

900 
1,000 

i.in.60 
p.m.35 

p.m.  60 
p.m.35 

p.m.  60 

i.m.80 
i.m.85 

im'.X) 

p.m. 60 
p.m.30 

p.m. 60 
p.m.30 

F. 
M. 

M 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M, 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

M. 
M. 

p. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

Mar.  17, 1897 
July  28, 1896 

Oct.  14,1893 
Sept.  1,1864 

Sept.  1, 1895 
do 

do 

Sept.  1,1694 
Not.  15, 1896 
Oct.    1, 1895 

Sept  1.1898 
Sept.  1,1894 

School  physician 

General  housekeeper  . 

General  housekeeper  . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper  . 

Teacher _ 

General  housekeeper  . 

MaggiH  N.  Kifel 
Littlo  White  River: 

Martha  A.  Corbin..-. 
Milks  Camp: 

Llbble  8.  Thomas  .... 
Agency: 

Antoinette  Spiers 

Ida  May  Haddon 

Spring  Creek: 

Z.  A.  Parker 

William  M.  Parker.. . 
He  Dogs  Camp: 

J.  Franklin  House.... 

General  housekeeper  . 

General  housekeeper  . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

General  housekeeper  . 

564 
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Name. 


Rosebud    Agency,    S. 
Dak.— Cont'd. 

day  schools— cont'd. 

Bed  Leafs  Camp: 

Morton  E.  Bradford  . 

Fannie  Bradford 

Blackpipe  Creek: 

JohnB.  Tripp 

Emelina  Tripp 

Corn  Creek: 

Hattie  P.  Eaton 

Rose  Etta  Bay 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek: 

Jesse  H.  Bratley 

Delia  B.  Bratley 


Upper  Pine  Creek: 


L.  McLane 

Louisa  McLane 

Ponca  Creek: 

Mabel  C.  Bennett 

Pine  Creek: 

William  A.  Light 

LibbieC.  Light 

Bing  Thunder  Camp: 

J.F.Estes 

Anna  J.  Estes 

White  Thunder  Creek: 

Charles  E.  Shell 

Ida  A.  Shell 

Butte  Creek: 

Elmira  B.  Greason... 

Freddy  Brunner 

Little  Crows  Camp: 

George  G.  Davis 

Cora  Davis 

Oak  Qreek: 

Lovena  C.  Van  Horn 

Cora  Dillon 

Whirlwind  Soldiers 
Camp: 

Henry  J.  Barnes 

Susie  A.  Barnes 

Field  Service: 

BelleS.  Peck 


Jennie  Duncan 

Katie  E.  Bennett. . 
C.  C.McCreight... 
MarthaS.  Carlisle. 


Bound  Valley  Board- 
ing School,  Gal. 

George  W.  Patrick — 


8ydney  J.  Patrick 

William  J.  Nolan 

Frances  D.  Wilson 

Charles  M.  Trubody. 

Emma  L.  Coats 

Mary  Anderson 

Anna  Cord 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency \ 
Iowa,  Day  School. 

W.S.Stoops 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Okla. 

SAO  AND  FOX  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Mary  C.Williams. 
Hattie  A.  Patrick. 


Position. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Female  industrial 
teacher. 

—  .do 

—  .do 

—do 

.—do 


Salary. 


p.m.$60 
pm.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  00 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


Superintendent 


Matron 

Teacher 

—do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


Industrial  teacher. . . 


Superintendent . . 
Principal  teacher 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

600 

600 
600 
600 
600 


1,200 

600 
720 
600 
660 
500 
480 
480 


p.m.  72 


1,000 
660 


Sex. 

Race. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

•  F. 

F. 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 


I. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

I. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of  ap- 

?  ointment 
o  present 
position. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


w. 


F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 


Mar.  12, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

Sept.  1,1892 
Sept.  1,1894 

Nov.  1,1894 
Dec.    7,1895 

Sept.  18, 1895 
do 

Nov.  27, 1895 
do 

Sept.21,1893 

Sept.  1,1895 
do 

Sept.21,1895 
do 

Sept.  1,1895 
do 

Nov.  5,1894 
Nov.  14, 1896 

Sept.  1,1896 
do 

Apr.   1,1894 
Dec.    1,1896 


Sept.18,1895 
do 

July  5,1895 

July  19, 1895 
Sept.  1,1895 
Sept.  4,1895 
June  1,1897 


Apr.   1,1897 

Nov.  5,1896 
Apr.  9,1897 
May  18,1897 
Apr.  17, 1897 

do 

May  6,1897 
do 


Jan.    7,1896 


Mar.  20, 1897 
Jan.  29,1897 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


ActJunel0,1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Treaty  Oct.  11, 
1842  (7  Stat., 
596), act  June 
10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  321). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  ISOT-Contlnaed. 


Richard  Bmitli... 
Minaehahu  Thorn; 
William  Victor... 
HattieG.  Dnck__ 

B.E.Moore 

E.V.  Klrksey.... 


Joseph  B 
AusiiuO 


»  Whlto  Turkey 


BALEM  Ml       ■  ■    I  .  ■    .: . 

Thomas  W.Potter. 

SamB.  D.iv  - 

Leon  A.  Wood  in 

E.  B.  Clark 

Mary  A.  Boas  .  i 


Florence  W«l  j. 
Frances  IVwitttt 
Mellie  E  T)ohw>  . 


Amanda  >-  A.-r..-r-  : 
Elizabeth  T.  Adair 
DollieLaurrrwn.... 
Mar;  Kr  ■■:■■  r 


David  Parker 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

Wm.Minor 

Carrie  Chandey 

Vary  J-aChappello    . 

B.  M.  Childem 

John  Patten 

AxelPetflrfcon 

Fredk.  Freeman 
Theodore M  VI  •;.;■„ 
Henry  Ftepatrtok 

William  Hnnd  r  i.  h 

Charles  11   Lowe 
Almond  R  Campbell 


Superintendent . . 


Clerk  

AsHlatant  rlerk 

Physician 

AnslNtan  t  Bn  per  I  d  tend  ■ 
en  I    and    principal 

Teacher 


Disciplinarian  ■ 


Seamst 

Asnlmant  nuree 

Amttntant  la  undress. 
AsxlKtsnt  liaker 


Asslstanl  Ciiok . .. 
Farmer 

AsslstaDt  tailor. . 


Night  watrhtci 


Mur.35. 
Apr.  24. 
Apr.  1, 
Nor.  7, 


.Nov.  15, 1896 

-.  I  Bt.lMBfi 
.'      v    J,  1Mb) 

-  :.i    I.1IMI 
M»r  10,1997 

-  ■;•:    7,lfi8fl 
■■  .-.  3.1BIX1 

Jnly   1,1886 


v.  -  +JS8D 
May  1,1897 
'-.!>  l.HWS 
A:.r  18,1887 

■■■  ■  •.  i.isen 


Act  June  10,1897 


EMPLOYEES   IK   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


E  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNK  80, 1897— Continued. 


Jon.  Taal>. 

Douglas  Holt .... 
Katie  Me  Mann 


M.>r:<>:. 


Martha  afort 


San  Carlos  Agency, 


I  ydtel    Hoot 

/.-  ■  i  hi  i;  ....' 

Heniard  B    Maunt... 
Charles  L.  Davis  ... 
I*.  :.;■■:.' -i    '■'  .'.-■■  ■! 
MafWieKMihauich... 

Mary  E.  Craddook. . . 

Ah  Oeip 

Louise  Rune 


i^-11-.rt  Calusha 


Myron  SI ppl... 


J  U.  Russell 

John  M  Commons 
Ijnn  K  Wyatt 


HattleAcUln 

Aluy-M.  Lewis 

W.  (>.  irronlnfrer  

Lambert  lit'  ..v  

«a«  (a  Fe  tchool,  X.  Mtx, 


M.L.Hilcott  .. 
Allio  li  Uuflby.. 
LalaM.  Ijumt 
Albert  M  Jocos 
~  o.  Peterson.. 


Marjr 

Sarah  li 


lCotu.il.. 

Addle  Heaver.. 
IdaC  Winnie 
Sarah  Jeffries. 
Dora '  i  ■  i  n. '.' . . 
Sevriano  Tafuya. .. 


Assistant  cook    i 


- ii |mt: r. I- ;  '■•■  ■■ '  . . . 

Teacher 

K ::. -I-Trf  --!■-■-  ■  . . 
Industrial  tearher. 


Aaflt  Ind  Detrial  te&cber 


Jan.  22, 1897 
Maylo.lBSB 

Kept,  a,!!*". 

May  4  — 


8,1896 

1,  1<MH 

s,  mm 

.it,  sm: 

1,  IMS 


Jan.    9.19W 

Dec.    1 

May  1 

Aug.  at,  1888 
Sept.  1  """ 


July   1 

July   1 

Dec.    1,1898 


EMPLOYEES  IK  SCHOOL  8EBYICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BEE  VICE  JUNE  80, 1897-ContInned. 


Haperintendent   . 


Paul  Good  H.H.- 
PetorP  RfttiUS 

Lydia  E.  UUton 

Gertrude  M.  WaahJsff- 

Millie  fc 1  &ii,v:-h. 
Lizzie  Wblte. 
Anna  p.imal 
Bertie  Asp'.wy. 
Ida  L.  8V'»fn8 
Diana  W.  Man 
Mary  LIHls  Bear 
Ennoatu  1'  fh.ltit.  . 
Mary  Little  WOW. 


t 

Jnly  1 

Sept.18, 18B6 


EMPLOYEES    IN    SCHOOL    SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8ESVICE  JUNE  30,  1897-Contlnued. 


Industrial  i-  •. et  •  - 

tl.onn 
T*> 
WO 

V. 

w! 

Aug.  1.1802 
Mar.  35. 11597 
Apr.  26, 1808 

*    (20 

Shotktm*  Agency 
School.  WfO. 

1  .  i.  i;  .:  tuarber 

1,400 

•' 

BOO 
•• 

ra 
?' 
••' 
«■■ 

340 

M. 
r\ 
11. 
.  . 
K. 
V. 
M. 
1'. 
F. 
i 

K. 
P. 
V. 

i: 
v. 

M. 
H. 

w! 

w: 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

1 

l' 

Sept.  5, 1895 
Feb.   5.1SB8 

....  lio 

N—    8,1895 
A       19,1896 
Se       21,1898 
Ai       10,1895 
A'        1-1. IJHKi 
M       20.1896 
A'       88, 1898 

o<     is,i«s 

.ii         1.1-91 

s*t       i,\m 

Jl         1,1898 
M       IS.  1897 
Jl         1, 1898 
Jt        1,1896 

ElizabetllF  Ri>y 

Ki:i.:ir,(w'DW    

industrial  teacher 

Assistant  matron 

Miiry  1    1  ■  ,:•  ■ 

Assistant  laundress  . 

Jfinui-    1     V.-I.ft'ik'tiisH 

Indian  assistant 

Siktz  .:  i- :'#  Hording 
William  R  Fn».r 

Hupermtnndent 

Principal  teacber  . . . 

900 

«v> 
H0O 
720 
5m 
1JI 
4*1 
100 

am 

(HI 

M. 
1'. 

r. 

M. 
P. 
V. 
P. 

p! 
p. 
p. 

M. 

w. 

W. 

w. 
i. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

£ 

Mar.  27,1897 

ii™t.ia,is(w 

FeV  13,1897 
Apr.  10,1894 
K(K.]2.  1H9M 
Jan.    1,1897 
Sept.  1,1894 
Apr.  20. 1*07 
Oft.     LISAS 
Apr.  27',  1897 
Dec.    1,1896 
Apr.   1,1897 

MaryOrrSllbersWiri  . 

Industrial  toaoher 

Maggi«  Mackay 

,W-.-:j»!.*  ::.*■?■  : 
...do.. 

M.L.  :      <■  - 

Siaeton  Agency  Board- 
in  tj  School,  S.  Dak. 

:.ano 

WO 

800 

mil 

:a> 
ra: 
son 
00 

M 

no 

4M) 

«*. 
M>. 

4;m 

Wl 
81! 

M. 

P. 

F. 
('. 
M. 
P 
F. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
r\ 
P. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 
wi 

w\ 

I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

I. 

A 

Ji 

S. 

a 
Ji 
Si 

M 
A 
Ji 
N 
N 
D 
Ji 
A 

July  8,1896 
July    1,1896 
Jan.    1,1807 
Apr.  1,1807 

(J» 

1'.'  :..    im!  'fBi'ti   r  . 

As.^idiir  r*iacher 

Kii Kurtoor 

Ai>M!i:i,ii(  niatrun 

Acne     K.:  .■■...' 

Av.'-Uint  sflm:,«trc-is 
Afislstact  ;aur.cir<>»B  . 

Nrilis  ~-l    •■    -■  - 

-:.—  ana  harness 

William  L.  Uolnn 

Harry  Kauvtlle 

Geo.  ("atnpbell 

™dSTT^:::::::. 

Standing  Kork  Awncy. 
S.  Ho*. 

Principal  teacher 

A-   -:..:.      ■■-    bur     .... 
Industrial  tflachnr  . . 

1.00" 

8«i 
•>■■ 
4"U 

M. 

:. 

r 
■n 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

W. 

Aug.  1,1802 
Sept  1,1894 

Aug.  1,1802 

(25 

Bridget  M.i  mI:h;b:i     . . 

Adelia  Engater 

EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  89,  1897-Coattnued 


Cecelia Camsnzind  ... 
Theresa  1K:«.' 
Agnes  CburslLfCCMCle. 
Mary  H.  Hi.feiwt.-in 
Edward  ('.  M  .-agb.fr 

Paul  Calf . 

Hatcher  Kenned  y , 
Josephine  lin.Irle 
Cresentia  Ironcedar 


Henry  Ot»r»!i»w    . 
Panline  Ru««s1>-r  . 
Eatella  Obonbaw 
Olivia  Win  Ml  terry 
Rose  Whit eeasj !■■  . 


Maggie  Li 
Clinton  H 


in  Hlghhorne  .. 

Jane  Bearvtb 

Charles  WMtebnll 
Imelda  Swlftrtowl  .. 


E.  C.  Witzlutwo . . 


Caroline  fetnosttlAr  . 

MsryMulT 

PetronillaUhicg 

A.E.Watwm 

Joseph  a  Hum....... 

Margaret  Blackokma 
EmmaWeaaelbwu-  ... 
Benedlcta  kajnfwy 

Ada  Endres 

Isadora  Little 

WalburgerHnse 


Cannon  Ball : 


n  liinmif. 


j.L.  Hazard 
No."^6' 


Indnstrtal  teacber  . 


i;.»v 
iu.^an* 


I'.-!-.    ;i 


Assistant  teacber . . 


Assistant  matron . . 


Cook 

Night  watchman 
Indian  >. 


Asst.  hospital  nt 
Hospital  cook . . , 


General  bonsekeeper . 


Janitor  . 


Emeran  D  WJnte  . 
Jerome  Ooodln.n. . . 
Pleld  servlw 
M.L.  McLaughlin.. 

M.J.Cramsle 

Marie  L  Van  Solen.. 
Lucy  B.  Arnold 


Female    ludm 


i.    1,1894 


Nor.  6. 1893 
Dec.  10, 1898 

Mar.  t.  IS97 

Feb  ai.iswr 

Dec.    1,1885 
Apr.  1,1887 

Mar.ai.lSS7 
Apr.  iff.  18HJ 


July   1,1891 

fielit.  1,181)6 
July  13.  1898 
Sept.  1,18011 


Apr.  17, 1897 

S5«pt.   1.1896 
Sept.  18, 1891 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BERVICE  JTTNE  30, 1897-ContinuBd. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

Date  of 
pofntm 
to  prea 
positt 

Item  of  appro- 

: 

: 

; 

: 
i 

1 
i 
i 

M       2.1811V 
Di         9,  18S6 
Jt       1,18M 
Ji        1,1888 
Be        1,1885 
N.       16,1886 
Jt        1, 1886 
Ji        1, 1886 
Fi       0,1895 
M        1.1897 
Ja„.  .9,1883 
Scpt.ll.  Ih!s! 

Apr.  ll|  1895 

Oct.     1,1896 
July  1,1895 

July   1,1886 
Sept.  1, 1890 

Oct.    1,1896 

(28  Stat,  321). 

i 
: 

Sept.  1,1888 
Feb.  16,1897 

(29  Stat.,  El). 

p.m.  72 
p.m.ai 

F.' 
¥. 

Oct.    1,1896 
do 

Apr.  26,1887 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

Frances  U.  Evans 

BWTNOMISH  DAT 
SCHOOL. 

General  nooflekeeper 

Uintah    and    Ouray 

OURAY  SCHOOL. 

ChaiToB  A  Walker.... 

720 
rai 

600 

■go 

.VII 

.'.00 

?j) 
rjo 

uo 

120 

tin 

m 
i-ii 

F.' 
M 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 

M, 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

r. 

F. 
F 
F. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

vr\ 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
1 
w. 

Sept.  1,1894 

K«pt.a^js»4 

Feb.  13.188J 
Sept.  9. 1896 
Jan.  ffilJSW 
Si!jit.  1,1815 
Sept.  1,1893 

Sept.  1,1886 

1S63U3  Stat., 
673);  actJnoe 
15,     1880     (21 
Stat,  129.) 

Fk'ft:,'      <i.'iir*nirftr.  ... 

Indofl&lal  toartoer  . . . 

UTHTaB   ■  ■■  1 i. 

Sept.  l| 
Sept.  l\ 
Sept.  7* 
Sept.  7, 

89; 

«% 

m 

886 
897 
896 
H88 

>m 

- -n' ".  -r-.il  -.-  *■  ■■■  r  — 

Assistant  matron 

A  nit  tan  t  seams  t  mss . 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Sept.  7,1886 

Umatilla     Aqeney 
boarding  -.'.■■.  '■■■,.- 

Molil.  V.  (taltber 

1  2m 
Ami 
rtiii 

F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

w 

w! 
I. 

Jan.  25,1896 
An*.    I.1HW 
Sept.  1,1896 
Mar.  27,1897 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

Albert  J.  Mintnoru  .  . 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBV1CE  JUNE  30,  lSBT-COTttnued. 


Hattie  H.  McDowell. 

Eliza  Cameron 

EllaBrjgtfs 

Lonlaa  Bennett 

Ida  McKay 

Dans  Howard 


Enfrene  C.  Nurd  in. . 


Western     Shoshone. 
Agency    boarding 

school,  Sen. 

G.W.Myers 

Kitty  MeCanloy 


James  F.  Boyle 

While   Earth  Agency, 


J.  B  Lonxon . . 


Lizzie  Van  Vulk< 

bnrgh. 
Caroline  Boaj|>f 
Llzzette  Warren.. 


KrflHtli  H.  Cressman 

Emily  Parker 

Joseph  H .  Quintan. . . 


In  dial 


.m.flO 
.m.lo 
r.m.« 
p.a.S40 


Indastrlal  teacher. . 
Matron  . . 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Teacher  of  Industrie* 
Disciplinarian 


Physician 

Assistant  teathtit 
IndDntrlaltaar.bnr 
Matron  


Jan.    1.18W 


Apr.  7,18 
June  l|i887 


Jnly  26 

Oct.  22,1886 
Sept.  19, 1895 
Nov.  1,1896 

Deo.   l.j.iHWi 


Sept.  1,18 
Oct.    1,18 

May3  Sift 
Sept.  1,18 
July   1,18 


EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBVICE  JUNE  30, 18W— Continue 


Viola  Cot* 

Carrie  A.  Walker 

Ida  M.  Warren 

Theodon-  Brancbaud 
Clarence  White  Tbun 


Julia  Chaa  lnnn»t t   . . 

Mary  Jaoi  Roy 

IsabelleHi-llur-giir. 


E-OHqifh.-s  ... 
AlbertRisci.p 
Patsy  Neodfcnui     . 


Honor  M.  Denley  . . 


Margaret  W.  Peticolas. 


James  Van " 
Alice  John  eon . . 
Oline  Lyene 
Joel  Tyndall 
David  PaUad 


Maggie  Wl 

Barbara  Ovitoc  . 
Hildns  Rolfwo  .  . 

P.  C.  Schlytter 

Nancy  Smith        .  . 
Abbie  Doitalcir  . . . 

Julia  Smith 

Baptiste  Webster.. 


3i:pe'?ntnndcnt  .. 

A  si  i»  ran  teacher 
[uduntrtal  h-art»-r 
Assist  ant  Indus  tt 

Matron 

"■un:  -I." 
■W  -.'ji: 
:.t:.:..1:>   ..     .. 

Cook 

Assistant  rax* 

■  :-J-  i.u  :.  :■  :.■  . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 
Matron 

Laundress 

Cool- 


Female  industrial 


Assistant  mai 
Seamstress  . . 


i^-.k  : 

i-'i-i-i  ,- 

i  '..-:     :■;■ 

\,  .;--.■. 

Assistant  ■  •■ . 
Assistant  lauudre 


Julv    . 

Sept.  : 

Knit.  7.JS05 


Jane  80, 

liar.  y..  imi 
July   1,1 896 


Aug.  24, 

July  i,\m 


July 

July    : 

Ang.  14,  ISM 

Oi-t.     TilUPi! 

Julv  18,  iwxs 

Jan.    7,1SB7 


Act  June  10  MOB 


10,1MB 
,321). 


EMPLOYEES   IN    SCHOOL   SEBVICE. 
List  of  employees  v 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  SO,  1BOT— Continued. 
Date  of  — 
position. 


Nina  Bntlur.. 


Carrie  Ktaton  .. 


Big  Pine,  Ca! 

Joeie  Turn 


Ella  S.Brown 

Potter  Valley,  Oal.: 
Mattie  L.  Cliambo 


Hat  Crook,  Cassel.C. 

Anna  R.  Williams 
Birch  Cooley,  Minn. 

Rooej-tH.C.Hian 
Fort  Binwell.Cal.: 

IraR.Bamber.... 


nrtnatrlal  toarhir 


::i  !.  r«»  ■■:■■ 
li--.tr  al  -i-a 


"•  -•"- 

Main  ■     ' 


erandindnBtrial 


Apr.  3T,  V 

JunelM' 
Mar  10, 11 


ADDRESSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MEMBERS    OF  THE    BOARD    OF    INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR    POST-OFFICE 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass.   . 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  D.  Walker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

William  M.  Beardshear,  Ames,  Iowa. 

INSPECTORS. 

William  J.  McConnell,  of  Idaho. 
Andrew  J.  Duncan,  of  Ohio. 
J.  George  Wright,  of  South  Dakota. 
James  McLaughlin,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Charles  P  Nesler,  of  New  Jersey. 

a 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

Samuel  L.  Taggart,  of  Iowa. 
Gilbert  B.  Pray,  of  Iowa. 
Roger  C.  Spooner,  of  Illinois. 
Elisha  B.  Reynolds,  of  Indiana. 
James  E.  Jenkins,  of  Iowa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  N.  Hailmann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Frank  M.  Conser,  of  Ohio. 
James  J.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 
Hervey  B.  Peairs,  of  Kansas. 
Thomas  P.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

SECRETARIES  OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  ENGAGED  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Ill  Fifth  avenne, 
New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern):  Rev.  1.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  1315  F 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D., 
Bible  House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  Thos.  U.  Dudley, 
D.  D.,  281  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox:  Edw.  M.  Wistar,  905  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Unitarian  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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578      REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  SCHOOL. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  Lac  du  Flambeau  School.1 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Industrial  School, 

ha  Pointe  Agency,  TPia.,  August  0, 1897, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Industrial  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897: 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  143  pupils— 72  boys  and  71  girls.  The  average  attendance, 
by  quarters,  was  as  follows: 


First 62 

Second 101 


Third 121 

Fourth 133 


The  pupils  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  their  school  work.  All  the  children  have  been 
required  to  converse  in  the  English  language.  We  have  had  the  regular  evening  session  three 
evenings  during  each  week,  but  have  devoted  it  to  music,  conversation,  and  but  little  of  the  time 
to  study.  Two  literary  societies,  one  composed  of  the  large  boys  and  the  other  of  the  large  girls, 
were  organized,  and  met  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week.  The  time  was  spent  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  in  reading,  reciting,  and  music.  The  schoolroom  work  was  suspended  for  two 
weeks  in  April  while  house  and  yard  cleaning  was  in  operation. 

The  girls  have  made  marked  advancement  in  their  housework,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and 
sewing.  In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  are  taught  to  cut  by  chart,  to  do  sewing  by  hand  and  on 
machine,  and  to  do  fancy  work.  In  this  department  all  the  girls1  clothing  and  ooys'  underwear 
have  been  made  and  all  the  repairing  has  been  done.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  that  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  during  the  year: 


Aprons 174 

Suits  of  clothes 2 

Dresses 160 

Pillowcases 60 

Tablecloths 57 

Suits  of  underwear 265 

Window  curtains pairs..    53 


Capes 46 

Comb  and  brush  cases 100 

Nightgowns 78 

Sheets 213 

Towels 282 

Underwaists * 35 


The  girls  have  furnished  their  own  material  and  made,  out  of  hours,  fifty  dresses  for  them* 
selves. 

Six  boys  have  been  instructed  in  carpenter  work  during  the  year.  They  have  learned  the 
use  of  tools  and  have  become  quite  handy  at  plain  work.  They  can  make  wood  boxes,  tables, 
washstands,  etc.  In  addition  to  building  a  coal  house,  a  large  root  house,  making  benches  ana 
cupboards  for  the  carpenter  shop,  building  1,200  feet  of  picket  and  700  feet  of  board  fence  and 
2,740  feet  of  sidewalk  around  the  school  grounds,  they  have  kept  up  the  repairs  and  made  the 
following  articles:  One  bread  trough,  4  coffins,  12  tables,  1  chest,  2  refrigerators,  8  washstands. 
They  also  have  a  number  of  chests  completed  with  the  exception  of  putting  locks  on  them.  The 
boys  are  required  in  this  work  to  make  whole  articles  instead  of  being  confined  to  piece  work. 

The  school  has  been  furnished  with  10  cows,  48  chickens,  and  12  hogs.  The  eggs  and  milk  have 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  rations.  About  125  chickens  have  been  raised  during  the 
season. 

The  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  taken  care  of  the  stock  and  done 
other  work,  as  follows:  Put  up  60  tons  of  ice,  taken  the  stumps  out  of  6  acres  of  the  school 
grounds,  sawed  for  use  in  the  stoves  250  cords  of  wood,  built  100  rods  of  wire  fence  around  the 
garden,  built  60  rods  of  board  fence  around  the  barn  (making  lots  for  hogs,  cows,  horses,  and 
chickens),  and  planted  and  cultivated  3  acres  in  potatoes.  The  boys  have  taken  great  interest 
in  caring  for  the  stock  and  cultivating  the  potatoes.  At  present  the  potato  crop  looks  favorable 
for  a  good  yield. 

During  the  year  about  30  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  (by  Indian  labor)  for  a  school  gar- 
den, 6  acres  of  which  have  been  grubbed  and  3  acres,  as  previously  stated,  planted  in  potatoes  by 
the  boys.  A  ditch  70  rods  in  length  has  been  made  (by  Indian  labor)  to  drain  a  large  marsh, 
to  be  used  for  hay  land.  In  a  few  years,  no  doubt,  enough  hay  can  be  raised  for  school  use  ana 
some  for  sale. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  school  and  furnish  dwellings  for  the  employees,  work- 
shops, etc.,  the  following  buildings  have  been  erected:  Dormitory  and  reading-room  building, 
employees'  quarters,  superintendent's  residence,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  and  paint  shop 
building,  barn,  and  hospital.  These  are  all  substantial  frame  buildings.  The  dormitory  ana 
reading-room  building  is  a  two-story  structure,  73  by  32  feet,  with  two  dormitories  large  enough 
for  20  pupils  each  and  two  rooms  for  employees  in  the  second  story  and  a  reading  room  and 
sewing  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  reading  room  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  well-made 
bookcases,and  the  sewing  room  is  provided  with  closets  and  wardrobes  for  storing  material  and 
clothes.  This  building  and  the  hospital  are  well  ventilated  and  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  built.  The  barn  is  a  two-story  building,  100  by  32  feet,  with  room  for  stock 
on  first  floor  and  grain  bins  and  storage  room  for  hay,  etc..  in  the  second  story. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  blacksmith  will  be  furnished  the  school,  so  that  that  trade  can  be 
taught  to  a  few  of  the  boys  and  the  work  for  the  reservation  and  school  kept  up  properly. 

The  school  is  now  quite  well  equipped  in  the  way  of  buildings.  A  water  system  and  a  system 
of  Hot- water  heat  are  all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  a  most  excellent  plant. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  as  a  rule  has  been  very  good,  although  some  of  them  are  affected  with 
lung  trouble.  During  the  two  years  school  has  been  in  session  only  one  death  has  occurred. 
This  was  a  small  girl  who  died  in  February  of  spinal  meningitis.  A  coffin  was  made  and  trimmed 
very  nicely  for  her.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  school,  a  large  number  of  Indians 
joining  the  employees  in  attendance.  The  Indians  seemed  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  services  were  conducted,  and  were  quite  well  pleased  to  see  her  buried  so  nicely, 

I  consider  the  year's  work  a  success  in  every  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  have  put  forth  to  make  the  school  a  suc- 
cess.   You  have  at  all  times  shown  yourself  willing  to  do  whatever  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  school.    I  also  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  courteous  treatment. 
Very  respectfully, 

Reuben  Perry,  Superintendent. 
Q.  L.  Scott, 

Captain,  Sixth  Cavalry \  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


i  This  should  have  followed  report  of  La  Pointe  Agency  on  page  314. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  D.  L.  BOYD  ET  AL. 


United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals.    Fourth  circuit.    Appeal  from  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina. 

The  United  States,  appellant,  ) 

v.  [  No.  229. 

D.  L.  Boyd  et  al.,  appellees.  ) 

(Argued  May  14,  1897.    Decided  November  5, 1897.) 

Heard  by  Goff,  circuit  judge,  and  Hughes  and  Brawley,  district  judges. 

B.  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attorney  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  for 
appellant;  Louis  M.  Bourne,  George  H.  Smathers,  and  W.  T.  Crawford,  for  the 
appellees.  - 

Goff,  circuit  judge: 

This  is  a  suit  in  equity  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina  against  D.  L.  Boyd,  Harry  Dickson,  W.  T. 
Mason,  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  the  complainants  being  the 
United  States  of  America,  Sampson  Owl,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Comeback  Wolf,  and 
all  other  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  may  choose  to  come  in  and  make  themselves 
party  plaintiffs. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  that  one  William  H.  Thomas  and  wife,  for  value 
received  and  as  directed  by  a  decree  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the. 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  conveyed  by  deed  in  fee  simple  to  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  a  large  tract  of  land  containing  many  thousand  acres, 
situated  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  known  as  the  Oualla  Boundary;  that 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  said  deed  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
entered  into  the  possession  of  said  lands,  which  were  necessary  to  their  support 
and  maintenance;  that  in  said  deed  was  inserted  the  following  clause,  to  wit: 
"  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above-described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  unto  the  said  Eastern  Band  of  North  Carolina  Cherokee 
Indians,  their  heirs  and  successors,  forever,  but  without  power  of  alienation 
except  by  and  with  the  assent  of  their  council  and  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;"  that  after  said  band  of  Indians  had  so  entered  into  the 
possession  of  the  land  described  some  of  them,  with  the  approval  and  assent  of 
their  council,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendant  D.  L.  Boyd,  by  which 
all  the  timber  in  and  upon  a  part  of  said  land,  containing  about  33,000  acres, 
known  as  the  Cathcart  tract,  was  sold  to  him  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  payable  in 
three  installments  of  $5,000  each;  that  immediately  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  of  sale  said  Boyd  made  a  subcontract  with  the  defendants  Dickson  and 
Mason,  and  that  they  took  possession  of  the  land  with  a  large  force  of  men,  who 
commenced  to  cut  and  destroy  said  timber  and  to  make  arrangements  to  ship  the 
same  to  market;  that  many  of  the  Indians  of  the  Cherokee  band,  among  whom 
are  those  joined  as  complainants  with  the  United  States,  are  opposed  to  said  con- 
tract, and  think  it  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  band;  that  such  contract  of 
sale  was  never  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  assent  and 
has  never  been  approved  by  him,  but  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  acting 
for  the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 
has  refused  to  ratify  and  approve  such  contract;  that  such  contract  to  cut  the 
timber  from  said  land  was  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  from  said  Thomas 
and  wife  unless  the  same  was  assented  to  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  as  he  has  refused  to  ratify  the  same,  it  is  absolutely  void, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  defendants  in  cutting,  destroying,  hauling, 
and  removing  said  timber  is  unwarranted  and  without  legal  authority. 
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It  is  further  alleged  in  the  bill  that  by  certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  by  certain  treaties  heretofore  made,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  tribe  of  Indians,  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  are  governed;  that 
by  reason  of  such  relation  between  said  Indians  and  the  United  States  the  proper 
officers  of  the  same  have  the  right  to  control  the  action  of  said  band  and  to  super- 
intend all  matters  appertaining  to  their  welfare,  and  to  that  end  to  reject  the  con- 
tract so  made  with  Boyd  as  being  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  said  Indians; 
that  the  complainants,  under  the  law  and  acting  in  the  interests  of  said  band  of 
Indians,  have  the  right  to  and  do  object  to  the  waste  being  committed  on  said 
lands  by  the  removal  of  said  timber;  and  therefore  they  ask  that  the  said  defend- 
ants be  restrained  from  doing  so.  The  complainants  ask  in  their  bill  that  the 
court  will  pass  upon  and  construe  all  matters  in  relation  to  said  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  including  the  right  of  their  council  to  lease  said  lands  and  to 
sell  the  timber  thereon,  and  also  to  say  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol, manage,  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  said  Indians,  and  what  right,  if  any, 
the  defendants  have  to  cut  and  remove  the  timber  from  the  said  land. 

The  complainants  claimed  that  the  contract  with  Boyd  was  void,  and  that  unless 
the  defendants  were  prohibited  from  cutting  and  selling  the  timber  mentioned  a 
lasting  and  irreparable  injury  would  be  done  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  who  are  the  wards  of  the  United  States.  An  injunction  was  prayed  for, 
as  also  an  accounting.  On  the  filing  of  the  bill,  which  was  duly  sworn  to,  the 
court  below,  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1895,  entered  an  order  requiring  the 
defendants  to  appear  on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  1895,  and  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  restrained  and  perpetually  enjoined  from  cutting  and  hauling 
the  timber  from  said  land,  and  in  the  meantime  their  agents  and  servants  were 
restrained  from  bo  cutting  and  hauling. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  acting  by  and  through  Still  well  Saunookee, 
principal  chief;  Will  Talalah,  vice-chief;  Andy  Standingdeer,  Wesley  Standing- 
deer,  Jesse  Reed,  Dawson  George,  Screamer,  Sevier  Armachame,  Oocumma,  Mor- 
gan Calhoun,  Abraham  Hill,  and  Climbing  Bear,  members  of  their  council,  filed  its 
answer  to  the  bill  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1895.  In  said  answer  the  allegation  in 
the  bill  that  William  H.  Thomas  and  wife  conveyed  the  land  known  as  the  Qualla 
Boundary  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  denied,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  same  was  conveyed  by  William  Johnston  and  wife  in  fee  simple ;  but  it  is 
insisted  that  said  deed  was  not  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  award  therein  referred 
to,  which  directed  that  the  deed  should  be  made  by  said  William  Johnston  "  to  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  or  to  some  trustee  for  them,"  and  hence  it  is 
claimed  that  the  words  found  therein  as  follows,  "  but  without  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion, except  by  and  with  the  assent  of  their  council  and  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,"  was  unauthorized  by  the  award  referred  to  and  inconsistent 
with  the  tenure  of  a  fee-simple  estate,  in  that  it  created  a  perpetuity,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  And  it  is 
also  set  out  in  the  answer  that  by  a  decree  entered  on  the  15th  day  of  October, 
1894,  in  the  two  suits  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  entitled,  respectively,  Eastern  Band  of  Chero- 
kee Indians  v.  William  H.  Thomas,  William  Johnston  et  al.,  and  the  United  States 
v.  William  H.  Thomas,  William  Johnston  et  al., it  was  adjudged  that  said  words 
so  inserted  in  the  deed  were  unauthorized  and  void,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  new 
deed  should  be  executed,  omitting  therefrom  the  words  so  found  in  the  proviso 
mentioned. 

It  is  also  claimed  in  the  answer  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  did  not  in 
fact  enter  into  the  possession  of  said  land  under  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
Johnston  deed,  but  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  been  living  continuously  on 
said  Qualla  Boundary  of  land  under  a  contract  of  purchase  of  the  same  made  with 
William  H.  Thomas  soon  after  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  dated  the  29th  of  December,  1835  (7  Stat.  L., 
478) ,  and  that  title  to  said  land  is  claimed  by  said  Indians  under  that  con- 
tract, the  award  made  concerning  the  same,  and  the  decree  aforesaid  entered  in 
the  said  two  chancery  causes  mentioned.  It  is  admitted  in  the  answer  that  the 
council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  sold  the  timber  on  the  Cathcart 
tract  of  the  Qualla  Boundary  of  land  to  the  defendant,  D.  L.  Boyd,  at  the  price  of 
$15,000,  and  that  he  resold  the  same  to  his  codef end  ants,  Mason  and  Dickson,  and 
also  that  said  timber  was  being  cut  and  prepared  for  the  market  until  the  restrain- 
ing order  was  issued  in  this  case.  It  is  also  admitted  in  this  answer  that  the  con- 
tract with  Boyd  was  not  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  refused  to  ratify  the  same;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  said  contract  that  it  should  have  either  the 
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approval  of  the  President  or  the  ratification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
therefore  it  was  insisted  that  the  cutting  of  said  timber  was  not  an  act  of  trespass 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  but  that  it  was  lawfully  done,  as  the  sale  so  made 
by  the  council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  to  said  Boyd  was  in  all 
respects  valid. 

The  further  claim  is  made  in  said  answer  that  the  true  status  of  the  Indians 
mentioned  was  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that 
they  hare  been  such  since  soon  after  the  said  treaty  of  New  Echota,  and  that  as 
such  citizens  they  were  incorporated  a  body  politic  by  the  general  assembly  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  year  1889,  and  that  by  the  decree  mentioned  as  entered  on 
the  15th  day  of  October,  1894,  the  title  to  the  Qualla  Boundary  was  vested  in  said 
Indians  as  a  corporation;  that  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  ses- 
sion held  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1895,  passed  an  act  amending  said  act  of  incor- 
poration of  1889  and  confirming  the  said  contract  of  the  sale  to  Boyd;  that  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  against  whom  this  suit  is  brought,  are  those 
Indians  and  their  descendants  who,  after  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  remained  in 
North  Carolina  and  became- citizens  of  that  State  by  virtue  of  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  articles  of  that  treaty,  and  that  they  have  since  said  treaty  paid  taxes  on 
their  real  and  personal  property;  that  they  have  voted  at  State  and  national  elec- 
tions, and  that  they  have  been  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  that 
the  council  of  said  band  of  Indians,  at  different  times  from  the  year  1890  to  the 
year  1893  made  application  to  the  Interior  Department  for  permission  to  sell  the 
timber  on  said  land,  but  that  authority  so  to  do  was  refused;  that  the  council  so 
applied  to  the  Interior  Department  for  authority  to  sell  such  timber  because  the 
U  nited  States  have  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  appropriated  money  to  carry 
on  the  Cherokee  training  school ,  and  the  council  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  hence  it 
sought  their  cooperation  in  making  said  sale,  and  not  because  the  council  believed 
that  the  approval  of  the  President  or  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
necessary  to  a  valid  sale  of  said  timber.  The  answer  further  states  that  of  the 
$15,000  to  be  paid  by  Boyd  for  the  timber,  the  sum  of  $6,000  has  been  paid  by  him 
to  said  council,  and  that  the  remaining  $9,000  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
is  still  due  and  unpaid,  but  is  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  trees  sold,  as  is  shown  by 
said  contract.  Other  matters  not  involved  in  this  suit,  and  not  esssential  to  the 
decision  of  the  questions  to  be  disposed  of,  are  mentioned  in  the  answer,  but  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  now. 

The  joint  and  several  answers  of  the  defendants  Dickson  and  Mason  was  also 
filed,  and  likewise  the  answer  of  the  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Company,  to  which 
company  defendants  Dickson  and  Mason  had  sold  and  transferred  their  interest  in 
the  Boyd  contract,  and  which  said  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Company  had  also 
been  made  a  defendant  to  the  bill  by  order  of  court.  These  answers,  except 
as  to  certain  matters  peculiar  to  the  said  separate  respondents,  make  the  same 
defense  to  the  allegations  of  the  bill  as  was  made  in  the  answer  of  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  same  will  not  be  again  set  forth.  No  answer 
was  filed  by  the  defendant  Boyd. 

The  court  below,  on  February  11, 1896,  appointed  George  H.  Smathers  receiver, 
with  instructions  to  collect  the  unpaid  purchase-money  notes  given  for  said  tim- 
ber, and  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
rightful  owner  in  the  timber  that  had  been  cut,  but  which  had  not  been  removed 
and  was  liable  to  deterioration  in  value. 

The  court  also  referred  the  cause  to  the  standing  master,  with  instructions  that 
he  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  contract  in  issue  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  therefor, 
and  the  existence  of  any  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  therein. 

The  master  duly  returned  his  report,  together  with  the  evidence  taken  before 
him,  from  which  it  appears  that  Boyd  contracted  for  the  timber  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1893,  agreeing  to  pay  $15,000  for  the  same,  and  that  he  sold  it  to  Mason 
and  Dickson  in  December,  1893,  for  $25,000;  that  H.  G.  Ewart,  by  a  contract  with 
said  Indians  made  in  October,  1891,  was  to  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  timber  for  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  said  sale;  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  examined  the  sum  of 
$15,000  was  an  adequate  and  fair  price  for  the  timber  sold  to  Boyd.  *The  master  so 
reported,  and  also  stated  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  in  the  making 
of  said  contract.  The  court  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1896,  entered  an  order 
granting  said  Ewart  the  right  to  intervene  in  this  suit,  which  he  did  by  petition, 
and  the  court  by  decree  of  that  date  dissolved  the  injunction  and  restraining  order 
granted  when  the  bill  was  filed,  and  authorized  the  parties  to  the  contract  relating 
to  the  timber  to  carry  the  same  out  pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof.    The  court 
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below  also,  on  April  5,  1897,  passed  a  decree  directing  the  allowance  of  the  claim 
of  the  petitioner,  H.  G.  Ewart,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  paying  the 
same  out  of  the  funds  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  said  timber. 

From  these  decrees  the  United  States  appealed,  claiming  that  the  court  below 
erred  as  follows: 

First.  Because  while  it  held  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  is  a  ward  of 
the  nation,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  still  it 
held  that  the  contract  of  said  Indians  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  their 
land  was  good  and  binding,  unless  fraud  or  undue  influence  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  same  was  shown.  The  United  States  contend  that  as  said 
Indians  are  wards  of  the  nation,  all  contracts  made  by  them  are  void,  unless  they 
are  approved  by  the  proper  officials  of  the  Government. 

Second.  It  is  claimed  that  the  court  erred  in  holding  that  the  contract  of  said 
Indians  with  Ewart  was  binding  and  of  force,  as  the  same  was  without  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Third.  That  even  if  the  contract  with  Ewart  was  a  valid  one,  still  the  court  erred 
in  holding  that  he  had  complied  with  the  same  and  in  directing  that  he  be  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  said  timber. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  insistence  of  the  complainants  below  that  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  that  they  have  been 
treated  as  such  since  the  year  1848  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of 
the  Government;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  said  Indians  them- 
selves have  recognized  such  relationship  from  said  date  down  to  the  time  during 
which  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  now  in  controversy  were  being 
carried  on.  Therefore  we  hold  that  the  court  below  had  jurisdiction  of  this  suit, 
and  that  it  was  not  only  proper,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
take  such  steps  and  to  institute  such  proceedings  as  would  fully  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  said  band  of  Indians.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  claim  of  the  appellees 
that  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  became 
citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States.  By  the  twelfth 
article  of  that  treaty  it  was  provided,  in  substance,  that  those  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  were  averse  to  a  removal  to  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  States 
where  they  resided,  and  such  as  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of 
theirproperty  and  to  become  useful  citizens,  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within 
said  States  (North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama) ,  and  were  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  their  due  portion  of  all  the  personal  benefits  accruing  under  said  treaty  for 
their  claims,  improvements,  and  per  capita,  and  to  a  prescriptive  right  to  certain 
lands. 

This  certainly  did  not  confer  citizenship  on  any  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians; 
and  we  are  unable  to  find  any  statute  or  any  treaty  that  makes  them  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  authorizes  them  to  become  citizens  by  naturalization. 
The  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  enable  ■ 
the  Indian  tribes  or  bands,  or  individual  members  of  the  same,  to  renounce  the 
dependent  condition  caused  by  the  state  of  pupilage  in  which  the  Indians  have 
been  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  the  treaty  of  New  Echota 
can  be  held  to  authorize  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  naturalization  on  showing  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civi- 
lized life  on  their  part,  still  it  could  not  avail  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  for 
there  is  no  pretense  that  any  of  them  have  ever  made  such  application  or  ever 
been  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  any  court  of  the  same  or  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  On  this  subject  Judge  Deady,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Osborne  (6  Sawyer,  406-409) ,  has  well  said: 

"  But  an  Indian  can  not  make  himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  Government.  The  fact  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  nomadic  life  or  tribal  relations  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of  civi- 
lized people  may  be  a  good  reason  why  he  should  be  made  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  of  itself  make  him  one.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  a  political  privilege  which  no  one  not  born  to  can  assume  without  its  consent 
in  some  form." 

The  effort  to  show  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  in  disposing  of 
the  timber  in  controversy  and  in  making  the  contract  with  Boyd,  acted  as  a  cor- 
poration created  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  without  force,  for 
it  is  well  settled  that  neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  an  act  of  its  legis- 
lature can  prevent  the  application  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  the  Indian  bribes 
residing  in  the  States,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General  Government.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  make  the  constitution  of  a  State  and  the  laws  of  the 
same  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  instead  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof.    (City  of  Minneapolis  v* 
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56  Fed.,  576,  S.  C.  6,  C.  C.  A.,  31;  United  States  v.  Holliday,  3  Wall.,  419; 
"Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Pet.,  515;  Rollins  v.  Cherokees,  87  N.  C,  229.) 

Ttie  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly,  since  the  treaty  of  New 
Ectiota,  recognized  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  as  a  distinct  portion  of 
tlie  Cherokee  race,  and  has  dealt  with  them,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  band  dis- 
tinctive in  character,  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  aid  and 
protection  of  the  General  Government.  (9  Stat.  L. ,  118  [264] ;  10  Stat.  L. ,  291 ,  700; 
15  Stat.  L.,  228;  16  Stat.  L.,  362;  18  Stat.  L.,  213;  19  Stat.  L.,  176;  22  Stat.  L.,  302 
[328];  27  Stat.  L.,  122.) 

The  act  of  July  29, 1848  (cited  above  in  9  Stat.  L.  J,  treated  said  Indians  as  under 
t"h.e  care  of  the  United  States,  and  provided  that  the  sum  of  money  due  them  under 
~tlie  treaty  of  New  Echota  should  be  held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  indefi- 
nitely, and  that  interest  thereon  should  be  paid  them.    The  act  of  July  27, 1868 
(cited  above  in  15  Stat.  L.)»  contained  this  provision:  "That  hereafter  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  the 
same  supervisory  charge  of  the  Eastern  or  North  Carolina  Cherokees  as  of  other 
"tribes  of  Indians. "   The  act  of  July  15, 1870,  section  11  (as  cited  above  in  16  Stat.  L. ) , 
reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by  that  name  and  style,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  institute  and  carry  on  a  suit 
or  suits  in  law  or  equity  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
against  the  present  or  former  Indian  agent  or  agents  of  said  band.  *  *  *  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  and  prosecute  all  suits  or  causes  which  may  arise  under  this 
section." 

The  act  of  July  23,1874  (cited  above  in  18  Stat.  L.),  provides  for  surveying 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  act  of  March  3, 1875  (cited  above  in  18  Stat.  L. ) , 
the  Congress  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  costs,  attorneys  fees,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  v.  William  H.  Thomas  et  al.,  which  had  been  instituted  as  authorized  by 
the  act  of  July  15, 1870.  The  act  of  August  14, 1876  (cited  above  in  19  Stat.  L.), 
directed  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  receive  certain  lands  at  their  cash 
value,  which  was  * '  to  be  determined  by  an  appraisal  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  conveyed  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  fee 
simple."  The  land  here  referred  to  is  the  land  from  which  the  timber  was  sold 
to  Boyd  by  the  contract  in  issue  in  this  cause.  The  act  of  August  15,  1876  (cited 
in  19  Stat.  L.),  provides  for  the  salary  of  a  special  agent  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokees.  and  then  abolishes  the  office;  but  the  act  of  August  7,  1882  (cited  in 
22  Stat.  L. ) ,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  an  Indian  agent 
for  said  band  of  Indians.  The  act  of  July  13, 1892  (cited  above  in  27  Stat  L.), 
again  abolishes  the  office  of  Indian  agent  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans, and  required  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  act  as  such  agent  for  said  Indians. 

This  shows  that  the  original  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  country,  that  of 
pupilage  under  the  Government,  has  not  been  released  so  far  as  this  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokees  is  concerned.  It  thus  appears  that  the  political  departments  of  the 
Government  have  recognized  these  Indians  as  constituting  a  tribe,  at  least  within 
the  meaning  of  that  word  as  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a  rule  of  the  courts  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  follow  the  action  of  the  Executive 
and  the  departments,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  such  affairs.  (United  States  v. 
Holliday,  3  Wall. ,  407. )  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  United  States 
v.  Kagama  (118  U.  S.,  375,384),  referring  to  this  subject,  says: 

"The  power  of  the  General  Government  over  these  remnants  of  a  race  once 
powerful,  now  weak  and  diminished  in  number,  is  necessary  to  their  protection, 
as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  those  among  whom  they  dwell.  It  must  exist  in  that 
Government  because  it  never  has  existed  anywhere  else;  because  the  theater  of  its 
exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  States;  because  it  has 
never  been  denied,  and  because  it  alone  can  enforce  its  laws  on  all  the  tribes." 

The  appellees  insist  that  if  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  were  not  made 
citizens  by  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  that  they  certainly  were  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388).  That  portion  of  said  statute  on 
which  this  insistence  is  based  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  *  *  *  And  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  allotments  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits,  his 
residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
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and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens, whether 
such  Indian  has  been  or  not,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  any  tribe  of  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  in  any  manner  impairing 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any  such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property. " 

This  section  has  no  application  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  but  is  intended  to  cover  the 
case  of  the  individual  Indian  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  separate  and  apart 
from  his  tribe,  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  There  is  no  contention 
here  that  any  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  have  so  separated  them- 
selves from  their  band,  thereby  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
as  such  they  made  the  contract  with  Boyd,  concerning  their  individual  property. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  as  such,  that  endeav- 
ors to  sell  the  timber  to  Boyd  and  to  execute  the  contract  relating  to  the  same. 
Said  statute  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  we  are  now  considering. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  court  below  that  because  the  United  States 
sought  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  concerning  the  alleged  contract,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Boyd  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  court,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  in  the  making  of  said  con- 
tract, to  hold  the  same  valid  if  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  timber  mentioned 
therein  was  a  fair  and  adequate  price  for  the  same. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  complainants  below  insisted  in  their  bill  that 
the  United  States  had  refused  to  assent  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  council 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  with  Boyd,  and  that  therefore  no  contract  had 
in  fact  been  made  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Finding  this  to 
be  true,  we  think  it  follows  that  the  defendants  were  removing  said  timber  unlaw- 
fully, and  that  therefore  they  should  have  been  restrained  from  so  doing  and 
perpetually  enjoined  from  further  interfering  with  the  same. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  may  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  property,  real  or  personal, 
without  the  approval  of  that  Department,  or  over  its  protest,  as  in  this  case,  and 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  will  sanction  such  proceedings  and  decree 
them  to  be  valid  contracts,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  unfair  dealings.  We  must 
presume  that  the  Department  had  good  reasons  for  declining  to  approve  said  sale, 
and  we  think  that  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  representing  it  its 
refusal  to  sanction  negotiations  of  the  character  here  involved  is  conclusive  of  the 
matter.  To  hold  otherwise  would  produce  great  confusion  and  would  transfer 
from  that  Department  to  the  courts  most  of  the  controversies  relating  to  Indian 
affairs  now  properly  disposed  of  by  it,  thereby  fostering  litigation  and  producing 
continuous  strife  among  the  different  Indian  tribes. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  altogether  independent  of  the  questions  raised  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  sell  and  transfer  the  land 
conveyed  to  it  by  William  Johnston  and  wife,  as  either  with  or  without  the 
restrictive  clause  in  the  deed  from  Johnston  and  wife,  before  mentioned,  we  find 
that  the  United  States  have  the  power  to  supervise  and  control  the  affairs  of  those 
Indians  so  far  as  said  land  is  concerned. 

For  the  error  indicated,  the  decrees  complained  of  must  be  reversed  and  this 
cause  remandea  to  the  court  from  whence  it  came,  with  instructions  to  enter  a 
decree  of  the  character  indicated  by  this  opinion.  The  rights  of  the  parties,  as 
affected  by  the  money  paid  by  those  claiming  under  the  supposed  contract  with 
Boyd,  as  well  as  by  the  damages,  if  any,  occasioned  by  the  unlawful  removal  of 
said  timber,  can  be  adjusted  by  that  court  on  such  just  and  equitable  principles  as 
may  appear  to  be  proper  from  the  facts  as  they  now  appear  and  as  they  may  here- 
after be  presented. 

Disposing  of  these  questions  as  above  indicated,  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  other  matters  presented  by  the  assignments  of  error. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 
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Annuities  (See  Payments,  cash). 
.Apaches : 

Condition 114,192,202,231 

Statistics , 482,488,490,498,502,504 

Apprentices,  grading 372 

Appropriations,  Indian  service 2 

Arapaboes : 

Condition 224 

Leases 41 

Statistics 490,504 

Arapahoea,  Northern — 

Agreement  with 406 

Allotments 24 

Condition 314 

Statistics 486,510 

Arbor  Day  observance 181,317 

585 
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Areas  of  Indian  reservations 430 

Ariokarees : 

Condition 214 

Statistics 490,504 

Armstrong,  R.  B.,  payment  for  services 402 

Arnold,  Lucy  B.,  report  as  female  industrial  teacher 223 

Artesian  wells 183,262,266,282,283,313,388 

(See  also  "Water  supply.) 

Asbury,  Calvin,  report  of  Yakima  School 300 

Ash,  B.C.,  report  of  Lower  Brule  Agency 268 

Asphaltum  deposits .' 286 

Assinniboines : 

Condition 170,174 

Statistics 486,502 

Atkinson,  E.  B.,  report  of  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School 136 

Attorney  for  defending  Utes  against  depredation  claims 2ft 

Attorney  for  Pueblos  before  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 200 

Attorney-General,  Digest  of  Opinions 402 

Avery,  Frank  F.,  report  of  Crow  Creek  School 267 

B. 

Bacon,  Worlin  B.,  report  of  Colorado  River  School 101 

Bad  River  Reservation,  timber  burned 45,310 

Baker,  J.  L.,  report  of  Sisseton  School 281 

Baldwin,  Capt.  Frank  D.,  report  of  Kiowa  Agency 231 

Barker,  William  B.,  lease  of  Seneca  oil  springs 90,404 

Band,  brass,  school 209,229,231,383 

Bannocks : 

Condition 127,130 

Scare  at  Camas  Prairie 69 

Statistics 484,500 

Baseball 157 

Baskerville,  Rev.  G.  S.,  report  as  missionary 280 

Basket  making 193,292 

Bathing  facilities  at  schools 17,116,330 

Bauer,  R.  C,  report  of  Supai  School .<* 104 

Beef  purchased  from  Indians 128,171,174,215,218,231,263,266,275 

Berger,  J.  M.,report  on  San  XavierPapagoes ... 109 

Births,  statistics 482 

Big  Horn  Hot  Springs,  cession  to  Wyoming 34 

Blackfeet  Agency,  report  of  George  JB.  McLaughlin 161 

Blackfeet,  Survey  of  reserve 80 

(See  also  Piegans.) 

Blanket  making 191 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  addresses 574 

Brecht,  J.E.,  report  on  Florida  Seminoles 125 

Breen,  Thomas  H.,  report  of  Fort  Lewis  School 346 

Brenner,  E.  W.,  report  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas 212 

Bridges 168,316,396 

Brown,  J.  B.,  report  of  Pottawatomie  School 157 

Buildings,  agency : 

Additional  needed 215 

Dilapidated » 128, 188 

Inadequate 210 

Buildings,  school : 

Additional  needed 122, 157, 159, 166, 173, 181, 183, 193, 197, 199, 210, 215, 224, 

231,  235, 244, 246, 251, 252, 255, 267, 300, 307, 342, 345, 346, 347, 352, 355,  357, 359, 361, 376, 379, 381 

Authority  to  purchase  and  lease 400 

Burned 168,217,261,290,299,344 

Dilapidated 155,156,160,161,165,176,195,196,234,267 

Butter  made  by  Indians 498 

Calfee,  Frances  S.,  report  as  field  matron 106 

Camas  Prairie  Indian  scare 66 

Campbell,  F.  C,  report  of  Fort  Peck  School 175 

Campbell,  W.  P.,  reportof  Wind  River  School 316 

Canadian  Indians  in  United  States 213 

Canaigre 108 

Canfield,  William  T.,  report  of  Fort  Totten  School 362 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Kate  W.,  reportof  Ponca  School 244 

Carlisle  School,  reportof  Capt.  R.  H.Pratt 369 

Carter,  Jos.  T.,  reportof  Flathead  Agency •. 166 

Carter,  William  J.,  reportof  Klamath  School 252 

Cattaraugus  Senecas,  oondition 204 

Cattle.    (See  Stock.) 
Cayugas : 

Condition 203,206 

Statistics 488,504 

(See  also  New  York  Indians.) 
Cayuses : 

Condition 256 

Leases 43 

Statistics 492,506 
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Cessions  of  lands 168 

Chebalis  Indians : 

Condition 293,294 

Statistics - 494,508 

Chemehuevis : 

Condition 99 

Statistics 482,498 

Cherokee  Strip,  opening , 238 

Cherokees : 

Condition 138 

Eastern  (set  Eastern  Cherokees) 208 

Freedmen 71 

Old  Settler,  payment  for  legal  services - 402 

Opposition  to  agreements 144 

Removal  of  intruders 73 

Statistics 484 

(See  also  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of  A.  E.  Woodson 224 

Cheyennes : 

Condition 224 

Leases 41 

Statistics 490,492,504,506 

Cheyennes,  Northern : 

Condition 176 

Distarbancies 80 

Statistics ". 486,502 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  of  Peter  Couchman 262 

Chickasaws : 

Agreement '. 39,409 

Condition 138,344 

Statistics 484 

(See  also  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Chiefs  oppose  progress 225 

Chippewas : 

Allotments 38 

Claim  Fond  du  Lao  band,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 403 

Commission 38 

La  Pointe  Agency,  condition 307 

Logging 49,310 

Statistics 484,486,490,496,500,504,510 

Turtle  Mountain  (see  Turtle  Mountain) 210,212 

White  Earth  Agency,  condition 158 

Chippewas  and  Munsees : 

Capitalization  of  funds 78,405 

Condition 151 

Enrollment  and  title  to  lands 404 

Sale  of  lands 78,405 

Statistics 484,500 

Choctaws : 

Agreement 39,409 

Condition 138 

Mississippi,  rights  in  Choctaw  Nation 400 

Statistics 484 

(See  also  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Christian  Indians.    (See  Chippewas  and  Munsees.) 

Church  buildings,  number 482 

Church  members,  Indian,  number 483 

Citizenship : 

Allottees  generally  unprepared  for 293 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 39 

Osage  controversy 237,238 

Rights  of  Mississippi  Choctaws , 400 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees  prepared  for 302 

Citizen  Pottawatomies.    (See  Pottawatomies.) 

Civil  Service : 

Appointees  too  independent 323 

Delay  s  in  securing  employees 377 

Good  effect  in  Indian  service 259,322 

Promotes  stability  of  tenure 322 

Clackamas,  statistics 492,506 

Clallams : 

Condition 295 

Statistics + 294 

Clapp,  Maj.W.H.,  reportof  Pine  Ridge  Agency 270 

Clark,  Aaron  B.,  report  as  missionary,  Rosebud  Reserve 278 

Clements,  Jos.,  reportof  Santee  Agency 183 

Clubs  in  schools 326 

Cochran,  R.  A.,  report  of  Qnapaw  School 136 

Cceur  d' Alenes : 

Condition 289- 

Statistics 494,508 

Colorado  River  Agency,  reportof  Charles  E.  Davis 99 

Columbia  s: 

Condition 28fr 

Statistics 494,508 

ColviUe  Agency,  reportof  George H.  Newman 288 
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Colvillea:  ^age. 

Condition : 28ft 

Leasee 42 

Statistics . 494,506 

Comanches : 

Condition 231 

Statistics ^ 490,504 

Commercial  course,  Haskell  Institute 350 

Commission : 

Bannock  and  Shoshone 129 

Chippewa 38 

Crow,  Flathead,  etc 37,168 

Dawes.    (See  Commission  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Five  Civilized  TribeB 39, 143, 400, 400 

Puyallup 37 

Utes 92 

Yakima , 2% 

Compton,L.M.,  report  of  Tomah  School 380 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school 124,131,155,164,197,198,328,339,348,349 

Concows : 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482,498 

Congress : 

Delegate  to,  from  Indian  Territory 140, 143 

Indian  legislation  by 387 

Contract  schools.    (See  Schools,  contract.) 

Contributions,  missionary,  by  Indians « 246,278,279,280,284 

Cook,  Charles  H.,  report  as  missionary  among  Pimas Ill 

Cook,  Joseph  W.,  report  as  missionary,  Yankton  Reserve 284 

Cook,  Viola,  report  Wild  Rice  River  School 159 

Cornplanter  heirs,  controversy  over  title  to  lands 204 

Couchman,  Peter,  report  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency 262 

Course  of  study  in  schools 336 

Court  of  Claims,  claim  of  Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas  referred 403 

Courts,  Indians  brought  before 291,482 

Courts  of  Indian  Offenses : 

Abolished 133,135 

Efficient 107, 109, 113, 128, 135, 166, 168, 187, 211, 213, 215, 218, 257, 261, 263, 269, 271, 282, 292, 306, 316 

None  needed , 244 

Number  cases  before 482 

Only  fair 266 

Courts,  State: 

Indifferent  to  crime  by  Indians 219 

Should  have  jurisdiction  over  Senecas 205 

Courts,  United  States : 

Cherokee  timber  contract 579 

Decline  to  recognize  cases  v.  mixed  bloods,  children  of  white  fathers 277 

Fisheries  cases 93,297,298 

In  Indian  Territory f.  142,400 

Jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  against  Osage  and  Kansas  Indians 399 

On  Osage  Reservation 238,399 

Cowan,  James  L.,  report  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 260 

Cow  Creek  Indians,  statistics 492,506 

Cox,  W.H.,  report  of  Fort  Sill  School 235 

Cramsie,  John  W.,  report  of  Standing  Rock  Agency 216 

Crandall,  C.  J.,  report  of  Pima  school 110 

d*66l£&  * 

Authorized  to  disburse  $333,000 .., ....,..,.. 398 

Condition 1..^... '»....,*,.!.'. ...      138 

Removal  of  intruders ':'..*. ...,' 77 

Statistics ...„....„; ;I. 484 

(See  also  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Cressman,  Krauth  H.,  report  of  Leech  Lake  School !.., ,v. 1. 161 

Criminal  statistics ..' .', 482 

Crops  raised  by  Indians,  statistics 498 

Cross,  James  F.,  report  as  missionary, Rosebud  Reserve '. ..- 279 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  report  of  Fred  Treon 265 

Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  Reserve,  reimbursement  of  settlers 408 

Crow  Agency,  report  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson 163 

Crows: 

Condition 163 

Irrigation 32 

Statistics 486,500 

Cushattas,  statistics 494 

D. 

Dancing 132,148,186,196,197,213 

Davis,  Charles  E.,  report  of  Colorado  River  Agency «. 99 

Davis,  Crosby  G.,  report  of  Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 377 

Davis,  Leslie  D.,  report  of  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak 375 

Deaths,  statistics 483 

Delegations  of  Indians,  unauthorized  visits 54 

Depredation  claims 61,286 

Deputy  marshals : 

Fee  system 142 

In  Indian  Territory,  appointment  validated 388 

Unwarrantable  arrests 57 

Dew,  W.B.,  report  on  Pine  Ridge  day  schools 272 
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tigest  of  opinions  of  Attorney-General 40? 

tagger-Indians  .*......-..-.--... .- 65 

tagmann,  P;  Flor., report  of  St.  Francis  School,  Rosebud  Reserve 277 

►ivorces...-;... ..-.-. ..... 276,278,482 

JDoane,  George  S.,  reports  of  Quapaw  Agency 13& 

Dougherty,  William  E.,  report xrf  Hoopa  Valley  Agency •. 115 

pouglass,  L.  H.,  report  as  neld  matron 185 

Drawing  in  schools...... *...-. 335 

Press,  crtizenB1,  Indians  wearing 482 

Dunn,  Cora  M.,  report  of  Rainy  Mountain  School 236 

E. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, report  of  Joseph  G.Hart 208 

Eastern  Cherokees : 

Condition 208 

Donation  of  school  lands 426 

Political  status 582 

Statistics 1 488,504 

Timber  contract - 579 

Education : 

Amount's  contributed  by  religious  societies 483 

Resume 3 

(See  also  Schools.) 

Edward,  Fr.,  report  of  missionary  work 137 

Egan,M.  J.,report of  Clontarf  School 351 

Egbert,  Knott  C,  report  of  Yaihax  School 253 

Emery,  Joseph,  report  of  Klamath  Agency 250 

Emigration  from  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  Mexico 141' 

Employees : 

At  agencies 514 

Gradation  of  salaries 338 

In  schools 466,535 

In  Washington 512 

Meetings 327 

Too  frequent  changes.... m  377 

Employees,  Indian : 

Efficiency 156,230,268,270,321 

Need  experience  before  being  given  positions  of  responsibility 366 

Number  in  schools 322,466 

Should  not  belong  to  tribe  in  which  they  are  employed 182 

English  language,  Indians  who  use 482 

Epidemic  Zia  Pueblo ♦ 200 

Erwin,  L.  T.,  report  of  Yakima  Agency 297 

Eveninghour  in  schools 325 

Ewing,  Henry  P.,  report  of  Hualapais 102 

Exhibition  of  Indians 00 

Exposition,  Nashville 20,221 

Farmers,  district 227 

Field  matrons : 

Influential  in  securing  school  attendance 229 

Reports ; 106,185,223,224,247,295 

Request  for  appointment  of 215,259,266,268 

Vahieof  work 107,180,218,233,243,264,292 

Work  unsatisfactory 243 

Fisher,  S.  G.,  Teports  Not  Perces  Agency 132 

Fisheries  * 

Rights  of  Indians  violated 93,295,297 

Use  of  nets  prohibited 297 

Fishhooks,  Indian 292 

Fishing: 

Salmon 292,294,299 

Whale 292 

Five  Civilized  Tribes : 

Citizenship  rolls 39,400 

Commission.    (See  Commission.) 

Emigration  to  Mexico 141 

Laws  subject  to  approval  of  President 400 

Town  sites 139 

United  States  courts  given  exclusive  jurisdiction 400 

(See  alio  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Seminolee,  and  Indian  Territory.) 

Flandreau  Sioux.    (See  Sioux,  Flandreau.) 

Flathead  Agency,  report  of  Jos.  T.Carter 166 

Flatheads : 

Condition 166 

Statistics 486,502 

Flinn,  John : 

Report  White  Earth  School 159 

Report  Chamberlain  School 367 

Florida  Serainoles.    (See  Semhfoles.) 

Fort  Apache  Agency  established 114,398 

Fort  Belknap  Agency : 

Report  of  Luke  C.  HayB 170 

Surveys  of  reservation 80 
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FortBerthold  Agency, report  of  Thomas  Richards 21t 

Fort  Bid weU,  CaL,  to  be  used  as  Indian  school ..  3SC 

Fort  Bid  well  Indians,  allotments ....  ti 

Fort  Hall  Agency : 

Report  of  Lieut.  F.G.  Irwin,  jr 1? 

Irrigation  on  reservation „ . .  a 

FortPeck  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  H.W.Sprole !Tt 

Fredette,  Agne*  G.,  report  of  Grand  River  School,  Standing  Book 221 

Freedmen, Cherokee,  payment ;: 

Freeman,  Lieut.  Col.  H.  B.,  report  of  Osage  Agency & 

Freighting  by  Indians 180,192,251,275,289,315  43 

FrisselL  H.  B.,  report  of  Hampton  Institute jtf 

Funds,  trust ;J 

GJ-. 

Gaither,  Mollie  V.,  report  of  Umatilla  School 29 

Gaither,  Beal,  report  of  Silets  Agency 25C 

Game  laws,  State: 

Hardship  on  Indians 105,13 

Observed  by  Indians 131,200,31? 

Gates,  O.  H.,report  of  Fort  Berthold  School 21< 

Georgetown  Indians : 

Condition 291 

Statistics 494,503 

Gila  Bend  Reservation,  canal  through 61,393 

Gilsonite 40] 

Goodman,  C.W.,  report  of  Pawnee  School 245 

Goshorn,  G.  V.,  report  of  Uintah  School 287 

Govan,  D.C.,  report  of  Tulalip  Agency 295 

Graham,  R.  SM  report  of  Hoopa  Valley  School llf 

Grande  Ronde  Agency: 

Report  of  Andrew  Kershaw 249 

Leases 42 

Graves,  W.  Vincent,  report  of  Siletz  School 255 

Grazing  illegal  on  Indian  reservations 12VZTC 

(See  auto  Intruders.) 
Great  Nemaha  (tee  Pottawatomie). 

Green  Bay  Agency,  report  of  Thos.  H.  Savage 301 

Greer  County,  Okla: 

Entry  of  lands 387 

Extension  of  homestead  privileges 408 

Gros  Ventres : 

Condition 170,171,214 

Statistics , 486, 490, 502, 504 


Hailmann,  W.  H.,  report  of  Winnebago  School 181 

Hailmann,  W.  N.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  report 3ig 

Hall,  Ralph,  report  of  Devils  Lake  Agency 210 

Hall,  Harwood,  report  of  Perris  School 3(5 

Hampton  Institute : 

Record  of  returned  students 320,386 

Report  of  H.B.Frissell 383 

Hanks,  Henry,  report  of  Crow  School 155 

Hargrove,  Wm.  L.,  report  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency Igg 

Harper,  George  W.,  report  of  Umatilla  Agency 256 

Harris,  De  Witt  S.,  report  of  Pipestone  School,  Minnesota 355 

Hart,  Joseph  C,  report  of  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency 208 

Hays,  Luke  C,  report  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency 170 

Hertzog,  S.  L.,  report  of  Osage  School 240 

Hohs: 

Condition : 291 

Statistics 494,508 

Homesteads : 

Entries  in  Greei  County 387 

Indian 27,213 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  Wm.  E.  Dougherty U5 

Hoopas: 

Condition 115 

Statistics >. 482,498 

Hospital : 

Dilapidated 239 

Menominee 303 

Navajo  Agency 107 

Needed 186,255,277 

New,  erected 362,863,375 

Hot  Springs,  ceded  to  Wyoming 34,409 

Houses  occupied  by  Indians 482 

Hualapais : 

Condition 103,106 

Statistics 482,498 

Hughes,  E.O.,  report  of  Red  Lake  School 100 

Humptulips,  statistics 494, 508 

Hunting.    (See  Game  laws.) 
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"Idaho  Canal  Company 30 

Indian  life,  studied  by  teachers 329 

TTi/Hftn  employees.    (See  Employees.) 

Industrial,  connected  With  class-room  work 335 

~  Industrial  teachers,  female.    (See  Field  matrons.) 

"Industrial  training 337 

""Indian  Territory: 

Additionaljudge 401 

r           Appointment  of  deputy  marshals 388 

Asylum  for  insane 139 

Delegate  to  Congress 140,143 

Fee  system  for  deputy  marshals 142 

Law  relating  to  mortgages 393 

Removal  intruders 72 

Schools  for  nonoitizens 140 

United  States  courts 142 

(See  alto  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Insane,  asylum  for,  in  Indian  Territory • 139 

Institutes : 

Indian  school 19,259,327 

Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud ,....  273 

"     Intemperance : 

Decreasing 228,238,296,299 

Prevalent 100, 104, 112, 121, 122, 126, 130, 133, 15ft,  170, 175, 180, 184, 185, 186, 188, 213, 319, 247, 295 

(See  also  Liquor.) 
Intruders : 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  removal , 138 

Indian  Territory 72 

Tongue  River  Reservation 176 

(See  also  Grazing.) 

Towftfl  * 

Condition 151,248 

Leases 42,43 

Statistics 484,490,500,506 

Irrigation : 

Colorado  River 99 

Crow 32,163 

Expenditures 33 

Flathead 167 

Fort  Belknap 171,173 

Fort  Hall 30,128 

Fort  Lewis  School 346 

Fort  Peck 174,175 

Gila  River  Reservation 62,393 

Navajo 29,106 

Needed 342 

Nevada  Reservation 187 

Pueblos 201 

San  Carlos 112 

Southern  TJtes 123,399 

Superintendent  needed 34 

Walker  River  Reservation 189 

Yakima 33,298 

Irwin, Lieut. F.G.,jr., report  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 127 

J. 

Jacobson,  AxeL  report  of  Wittenberg  School,  Wisconsin 381 

James,  George  W.,  report  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency 151 

Jewell,  J.  R.,  report  ot  New  York  Agency 203 

Jicarilla  Apaches.    (See  Apaches.) 

Johnson,  Nathan  P.,  report  of  Sisseton  Agency 279 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  report  St.  Paul's  School,  Yankton  Reservation 283 

Jones,  Thomas  M.,  report  of  Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexico 361 

Kalispells : 

Condition 166,289 

Statistics 486,502 

Kansas  Indians  removed  from  jurisdiction  of  Oklahoma  justices  and  probate  courts 399 

Kaweahs,  statistics 482 

Kaws  (or  Kansas  Indians) : 

Condition 236 

Statistics 490,504 

Kenel,  Martin,  report  of  Standing  Rock  Agricultural  School 220 

Kershaw,  Andrew,  report  of  Grande  Ronde  Agency 249 

Kickapoos : 

Condition 151 

Leases 43 

Mexican,  retrograding  sinoe  receiving  allotments 248 

Statistics 484,490,500,506 

Kindergartens 116,222,283,365 

Kindergarten  teacher  requested 264 


Kiowa 


garten  teacner  requested 264 

Agency,  report  of  Capt.  Frank  D.  Baldwin 231 
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Kiowas:  Pa? 

Condition %. —     2 

Leases .....       4 

Statistics 490.* 

Klamath  Agency, Report  of  Joseph  Emery 3 

Klamaths  • 

Allotments —  ....       ' 

Condition 115  2 

Erroneous  survey  of  reserve s 

Statistics 482-492,498^ 

Kootenais : 

Condition ma 

Statistics 4£4,4ffiU 


y. 


Lace  making  by  Indian  women . 

Lake  Indians : 

Condition..... "> 

Statistics 494.a 

Lands,  trust,  receipts  and  disbursements L 

La  Pointe  Agency, report  of  Capt.  J.  C.  L.  Scott 3 

Laundry  appliances  needed 230? 

Law,  States  unwilling  to  extend  over  Indians 121,1: 

Leases : 

Allegany  Reservation ....       t 

Allotted  lands 4 

Benefit  to  Indians 132,  241,  S 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 2: 

Injury  to  Indians - 134,1: 

New  York  Indians 203,  a 

Omahas ...      IT 

Osages - 2c 

Pawnees 24 

Qnapaw  allottees X 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa) 14 

Sac  and  Fox  (Oklahoma) 24 

Southern  Utes V* 

Unallotted  lands 4 

Legislation,  Indian : 

Second  session  Fifty-fourth  Congress $ 

First  session  Fifty-fifth  Congress 3f 

Lemhi  Agency,  report  of  J.A.Andrews \'c 

Lemmon,  Theo.  G.,  report  of  Grand  Junction  School 34 

Lighting  of  schools 17,330,350,3; 

Liquor : 

And  opium  dens I 

Law  prohibiting  sale  to  Indians 56,180,184,257,280,3$ 

Readily  obtained  by  Indians 219,  238,2$ 

(See  alto  Intemperance.) 

Liquor  sellers : 

Difficult  to  secure  conviction 121,122,133, 185,186,219,244,257,  293, 3J 

Prosecuted 112,130,175,180,188,238,263,285,291,206,4* 

Literary  societies  in  schools 326, 374. 3t 

Little  Lake  Indians : 

Condition V. 

Statistics 482-45 

Locke,  Hosea,  report  of  Fort  Hall  School 12 

Logging: 

Bad  River  Reservation 44,31 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 31 

Menominees 48,  303, 5C 

Red  Cliff  Reservation 45,31 

Rules dL 

(See  also  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  report  of  B.  C.  Ash 2C 

Lower  Brule  Sioux.    (See  Sioux.) 

Luckamutes,  statistics 492, 5C 

Lumber  sawed  by  Indians 40 

(See  also  Logging  and  Timber.) 

Lummis : 

Condition 2S 

Fishery  rights £ 

Statistics 494,51 

M. 

Madison  Indians,  statistics 494,51 

Makahs: 

Condition 29 

Statistics 494,50 

Mandans : 

Condition 21 

Statistics 490,50 

Manual  training  teachers 33 

Maricopas : 

Condition 14 

Statistics 482, 49 
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Marriages :  Page. 

Laws  disregarded „ .....  121,  lft,  179, 247, 258, 259, 316 

(See  also  Polygamy.) 

Legal 152,157,218,225,247,367,482 

Marshals.    (See  Deputy  marshals.) 

Mary's  River  Indians,  statistics 492, 506 

Mc Arthur,  D.  D.,  report  of  Omaha  School 180 

McChesney,  Charles  IS.,  report  of  Rosebud  Agency : 274 

McConville,  Ed.,  report  of  Fort  Lapwai  School 348 

McCowan,  S.  M.,  report  of  Phoenix  School ,... 344 

McKoin ,  John  J. ,  report  of  Fort  Moiave  School 341 

McLaughlin,  George  B.,  report  of  Blackfeet  Agency 161 

Mead,  Eugene: 

Report  of  Carson  School ,  Nev .- 359 

Report  of  Walker  River  Reservation... 187 

Medical: 

Estimates  need  revision - 277 

Supplies,  modern ,  needed - , . 277 

Menominees: 

Condition .. 301 

Logging 48 

School  sections  on  reservation 305 

Statistics 496,510 

Mercer,  Capt.  W.  A.,  report  of  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency 178 

Mescalero  Agency,  report  of  Lieut.  V.  E.  Stottler 192 

Mescalero  Apaches.    (See  Apaches.) 

Mexico,  emigration  from  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to » 141 

Miamis: 

Condition 133 

May  sell  part  of  allotments 77, 399 

Statistics 484,496,500 

Michigan  Indians,  population 486 

Military  discipline  in  schools 1 385 

Mills,  W.  J.,  report  of  Otoe  School , , 246 

Minerals  on  reservations 192, 812, 401 

Missionaries  among  Indians,  number ..-..,. 482 

Missionary  societies :  ...)•' 

Adresses  of  secretaries. 574 

Reservation  lands  occupied :.......  44,446 

Missions  among  Indians:  j 

Baptist — 

New  York  Indians 207 

Quapaws 135 

Catholic- 
Cheyenne  River 264 

Colville 290 

Crow  Creek 267 

Devils  Lake 211 

Flathead 169 

Fort  Belknap 172 

Fort  Peck 174 

Lower  Brule 269 

Menomonees  and  Oneidas 306 

Osage 238 

PineRidge 271 

Pottawatomie 249 

Suapaw 135,137 
osebud 276,277 

Shoshone 316l 

Standing  Rock 218 

Turtle  Mountain 213 

,  Yakima 299 

Congregational — 

'  Cheyenne  River 264 

FortBerthold 215 

Rosebud 276,279 

Santees 185 

Skokomish 295 

Standing  Rock 218 

Protestant  Episcopal — 

Cheyenne  River 264 

Crow  Creek 267 

Devils  Lake 211 

Lower  Brule 269 

Nevada 187 

New  York  Indians 

Oneidas 306 

Ouray - 286 

PineRidge 271 

Rosebud : 276,278 

Santees 185,186 

Shoshone 316 

Standing  Rock 217,218 

Turtle  Mount  Chippewas *... 213 

Yankton 284 

Friends— 

Kickapoo 249 

Quapaw 135 

6782 38 
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Missions  among  Indians — Continued.  JPago. 

Mennonito.Mocpis 107 

Methodist— 

Klamath 251 

New  York  Indians 

Oneidas 306 

Osage 238 

§uapaw 135 
ound  Valley 120 

Yakima 299 

Moravian— 

Cbippewas  andMunsees * 405 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha 154 

None,  Neah  Bay 292 

Presbyterian — 

Colville 2M 

Crow  Creek 2KI 

Devils  Lake 211 

Port  Peck 174 

Lower  Brule 289 

New  York  Indians 207 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 180 

Pimas Ill 

Pine  Ridge 271 

Sisseton 280 

Sao  and  Fox  (Iowa) 150 

Southern  Utes *. -.  124 

Stookbridges  and  Munsees 306 

Warm  Springs 261 

Yankton 283 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association — 

Fort  Hall 129 

Hoopa  Valley 115 

Moquis 107 

Mission  Indians : 

Allotments 21 

Condition 117 

Statistics 119,482,498 

Mission,  Tule  Biver  Agency,  report  of  L.A.Wright 117 

Missourias,  statistics 490,506 

Mitchell,  Sara  E.,  report  field-matron  work .* 247 

Mixed  bloods  having  white  fathers : 

Not  recognized  in  court 277 

Betain  tribal  rights  of  mother 464 

Modoos : 

Condition 133,251 

Leases  ....  .  .  43 

statistics!"!.."  z^  z  in  i  ii  irmTi  iiiniiizrmrrrmrrrrm  mmrrrrrrrrrrrrrrmm  '•£sA/-4&9arsoov  cboo 

Mohaves : 

Condition 99,342 

Statistics 482,498 

Moquis: 

Condition 107 

Statistics 482,498 

Mortgages  in  Indian  Territory 393 

Morse,  Samuel  6.,  report  of  Neah  Bay  Agency 291 

Muckleshoots,  statistics 494,510 

Mugford,  Percy  H.,  report  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud  Reserve 277 

Munsees : 

Condition 301 

Statistics 484,498,500,510 

'  (See  also  Chippewas  and  Munsees.) 

Murders 80,113,177,209,219,291,299,482 

Musquakies.    (See  Sao  and  Fox.) 

Meyer,  William  H.,  report  of  Southern  Ute  Agency 123 

Myer,  Capt.  Albert  L.,  report  of  San  Carlos  Agency 11] 

Myers,  G.W.,  report  of  Western  Shoshone  School 192 

NT. 

Names,  Indian,  selection  and  preservation 328 

Navajo  Agency,  report  of  Maj.  Constant  Williams 106 

Navajoes : 

Condition 106 

Irrigation , 29 

Outrage  upon 63,107 

Statistics 482,498 

Nashville  Exposition,  Indian  exhibit : 20 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  report  of  Samuel  G.  Morse 291 

Nellis,  George  W.,  report  of  Lower  Brul6  School 269 

Nespilems : 

Condition 289 

Statistics 494,508 

Nevada  Agency,  report  of  I.  J.  Wootten 186 

Newman,  George  B*„  report  of  Colville  Agency 288 

New  York  Agency,  report  of  J.  B.  Jewell 20." 
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!New  York  Indians :  Pa8e- 

Admission  in  contract  schools 383 

Annuities . 207 

Claim  OgdenLand  Company 88 

Jurisdiction  of  State  courts 206 

Laws  of  descent . 205 

State  aebBole  for : 206 

{See  also  Senecne*  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  St.  Regis,  and  Tuscaroras.) 

Nez  Perces  Agency,  report  of  S.  Gh  Fisher 132 

Nez  Perces ; 

Condition 132,289 

T  on BAA  4  ^ 

Statistics"."." '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '..'.'.'.'.. ^^V"^^^^"^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^"^^^^^^^^^^^\^^^^"J"48i"iw,"6W,508 
Nisquallies: 

Condition k - 293 

Statistics 494,508 

Nome  Lackies : 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482,498 

Nooksacks,  statistics 496 

Nordstrom,  Capt.  C.  E. .report  of  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency - 194 

Normal  course,  Haskell  Institute . 351 

Northern  Cheyennes.    (See  Cheyennes,  Northern.) 

O. 

OgdenLand  Company  claim 88 

Oil  Springs  leases,  Seneca  Reserve 90,207,404 

Okonogans : 

Condition 289 

Statistics 494,508 

Old  Settler  Cherokees,  payment  for  legal  services ,, 402 

(See  alto  Cherokees.) 

Old  Town  Indians,  statistics 496 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  W.  A.  Mercer , 178 

Omahas : 

Condition 179 

Leases 40,42 

Statistics 486,502 

Oneidas : 

Condition , 203,206,301 

Lease  land  to  school 42 

Statistics 488,496,504,510 

(8te  also  New  York  Indians.) 

O'Neil,  Mary,  report  of  Fort  Yuma  School 342 

Onondagas : 

Condition 205 

Statistics 488,504 

(See  also  New  York  Indians.) 

Opium  dens 58,188 

Oral  work  in  classroom 336 

Orchard,  Chilocco  school 363 

Ormsby  County,  Nev.,  reimbursed  for  donation  of  Indian  school  lands 401 

Ornamentation  of  schools 182,240,245, 269, 285, 288, 332, 376, 386 

Osage  Agency,  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.  B.  Freeman 236 

Osages: 

Condition 236 

Fraudulent  enrollment  in  tribe 237 

Removed  from  jurisdiction  of  Oklahoma  justices  and  probate  courts 399 

Statistics 490,504 

Oaetta,  condition , 291 

Ottawas: 

Condition 133 

Leases 43 

Statistics 484,500 

Otoes  z 

Condition 241 

Leases 41 

Statistics 490,506 

Outing  system 343,370 

!P. 

PahUtes: 

Cession  of  part  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve 88 

Condition 186,187 

Statistics 488,502 

Papagos : 

Condition 60,108,109 

Statistics 482,498 

Palouse  Indians : 

Condition 299 

Statistics 

Parker,  O.  H.,  report  of  Arapaho  School 230 

Patents : 

Issued  during  year 21 

Issued  Chippewas  andMunsees 405 

(See  also  Allotments.) 
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Patrick,  George  "W.,  report  of  Round  Valley  Agency ; 120 

Patrick,  Lee,  report  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agencv,  Okla 248 

Pauper  Indians,  provision  for  in  New  York 207 


Pawnees : 

Condition 241 

Leases 42 

Statistics 490,506 

Payments,  cash : 

Cherokee  Freedmen 71 

Chippewas  and  Munsees ■. 78,405 

Crow  Creek 299 

Demoralize  Indians 280, 349 

•  Naalem  Band  of  Tillamooks 399 

New  York  Indians 207 

Old  Settler  Cherokee 402 

Poncas,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Tonkawas 2fi 

Postponed  if  intoxication  is  noticed 156 

Santee  and  Flandreau  Sioux 184 

Siletz  Indians 254 

Substituting/ or  rations 265,275 

Peiroe,  Charles  F.,  report  of  Oneida  School 378 

Pendd'Oreilles: 

Condition 166 

Statistics 484,486,502 

Peorias : 

Condition 133 

Sale  of  allotments 77,399 

Statistics 484,500 

Perry,  Reuben,  report  of  Lacdu  Flambeau  School 578 

Physicians : 

Additional  needed 277 

Reports 119,179,193,220,240,276 

Piegans : 

Condition 161 

Statistics 486,500 

(See  aUo  Blackfeet.) 

Pigg,  G.  L.,  renort  of  Riverside  School 234 

Pima  Agency,' report  of  J.  Roe  Young 108 

Pirn  as : 

Condition 108,111 

Statistics 482,498 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  of  Maj.  W.H.Clapp 270 

Pipestone  school  site,  negotiations  for  purchase 401 

Pitt  River  Indians : 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482,492,498,506 

Pi-Utes : 

Allotments 24 

Condition 251,260 

Statistics 488,492,502 

Police,  Indian : 

Efficient 99,107,109,113,120, 

124,  128, 135, 139, 168, 172, 180, 211, 215, 218, 228, 244, 261, 263, 266, 269, 277, 280, 292, 299, 306, 316 

Insufficient  pay 133 

More  needed 177 

Unsatisfactory  service 290 

Polygamy 112,179,225,247 

Pbnca,  etc.,  Agency,  report  of  J.  P.  Woolsey 241 

Condition 183,185,241 

Lfiftfl68  •  •  41    42 

Statistics" '.'.'.'.  .".".*.".".*"".."."."."."  .*"."." '.'.'.'.'.'.. \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\"r^\""""^\"^\\^\\"^\\\""48^"5^"4MI506 

Population : 

Decrease 121, 129, 217, 243, 254, 264, 3  5 

Increase 161,163,243 

Statistics 482 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  report  of  George  W.  James 151 

Pottawatomies : 

Condition 151,248 

Leases 43,91 

Statistics 484,490,498,500,506 

Potter,  Thomas  W.,  report  of  Chemawa  Sohool 368 

Pratt,  Capt.  R.  H.,  report  of  Carlisle  School 369 

Promotions,  influenced  by  partisan  politics 323 

Public  schools.    (See  Schools,  public.) 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  C.  B.  Nordstrom 194 

Pueblos : 

Condition 194 

Epidemic  in  Zia 200 

Witchcraft  among  Zufiis 62,199 

Pum-pum  worship 299 

Pupils: 

Pay  for  work 324,365,373 

Transfers.    (See  Transfers  of  pupils.) 

Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency,  report  of  Frank  Terry 293 
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^uyallups:  PaSB- 

Commission 37 

Condition 293 

Ureases 43 

Statistics 494,508 

Superintendence  of  sale  of  lands 401 

Pyramid  Lake  Indians.    (See  Pah  IT  tea.) 

Q. 

Quapaw  Agency,  report  of  George  S.  Doane 133 

QViapaws : 

Condition 133 

Leases 43,399 

Statistics 484,500 

Queets : 

Condition 293 

Statistics 494.508 

-Qiiillehutes : 

Condition 293 

Statistics 494,508 

•Quimby,  Lida  "W.,  report  as  field  matron 295 

<£uinarelts: 

Condition 293,294 

Statistics 494,508 

<juillayut68 : 

Condition 291 

Statistics • - ., 

Railroads  across  Indian  reserves : 

Br  ai  nerd  and  Northern  Minnesota 63 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 52 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 50 

Conditions  to  he  complied  with  in  obtaining  rights  of  way 54 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg 62,397 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley 52 

Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf 53,393 

Port  Smith  and  Western  Coal  Company 51 

Gila  Valley 112 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley 51 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 52 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis ......       51 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf -.->..        51 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Southwestern ..../..       50 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Central  and  Southwestern 395 

Muskogee  and  Western 49 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma  and  Western 389 

Northern  Pacific <•> 52 

Southern  Kansas 52 

St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma » 51 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba - 52,396 

Randlett,  Lieut-Col.  James  F.,  report  of  Uintah  and  Ouray  agenoy 285 

Rations : 

Indiscriminate  issue - 227,228 

Reduced 266 

Substitution  of  cash  payments •  265,275 

Reading  circles 161,216,328 

Readingmatter  for  schools 216,354 

Rebok,  Horace  M. ,  report  of  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Iowa ^ 146 

Red  CHff  reservation,  logging „ 45,311 

Redwood  Indians :  * 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482-98 

Religious  societies.    (See  Missionary). 
Reservations : 

Lands  occupied  by  missionary  societies - 446 

Areas,  and  authority  for  establishing 430 

Returned  students : 

.Associations  for  self-help • 321,328 

"Disappointing -. * 174 

Good  record *..-. 201,319 

Record  at  Hampton -. 320,386 

Richards,  Thomas,  report  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency j. 214 

Richey,  Thamar,  report  of  Great  Nemaha  School 157 

Ring  bath  system *... 17,330 

Roads  * 

Statistics 499 

Worked  by  Indians 135,168,187,218,261,271,297,313,315 

Roadway,  across  Sac  and  Fox  reservation 150 

Rogue  River  Indians,  statistics 492,506 

Rosebud  Agency,  report  of  Charles  £.  McCheeney 274 

Ross,  J.  E.,  report  of  Genoa  School 357 

Round  Valley  Agency,  report  of  George  W.Patrick 120 
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Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  Horace  M.  Rebok 146 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla: 

Removal 90 

Report  of  Lee  Patrick 248 

Sao  and  Fox : 

Condition 146,248 

Customs 149 

Kansas  Band  nonprogressive 248 

Leases , 42,43 

Statistics 484,490,600,606 

Saint  Regis  Indians: 

Condition 206 

Statistics 488,504 

(See  also  New  Fork  Indians.) 

Salaries  of  teachers,  gradation 338 

San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  Albert  L.  Myer Ill 

San  Polls : 

Condition 289 

Statistics 494,508 

Santee  Agency,  report  of  Jos.  Clements .- 183 

Sanitation,  school 330 

Santians,  statistics 492,506 

San  Xavier  Reserve,  report  of  farmer 109 

Savage,  Thos.  H.,  report  of  Green  Bay  Agency 301 

Schools : 

Appropriations 1,2,19 

Attendance: 

Compulsory.    (See  Compulsory  attendance.) 

Irregular - 197 

Statistics 3,5,7,466 

Buildings.    (See  Buildings,  school.) 

Blue  Canyon,  Arizona 421 

Capacity 466 

Clubs  and  societies  among  pupils 326 

Contract : 

Abolished 195 

Citizen  Pottawatomies  (Sacred  Heart) 249 

Clontarf,  Minn 351,424 

Colville 290 

Crow  Creek  Agency 267 

Flathead 169 

Government  aid  extended 13 

Grace  Mission 267 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 383 

Kate  l)rexel,  Umatilla 258 

La  Pointe  Agency 309 

Menominee 305,306 

Morris,  Minn 423 

Pueblo 195 

Bise  of  system 12 

St  Paul's,  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 172 

St.  Xavier,  Crow  Reservation 164 

Shoshone  Reserve 316 

Statistics 480 

Tnlalip 297 

Transferred  to  Government 4,18 

Turtle  Mountain 213 

Convention 245 

Cost  to  Government  and  others 467 

Course  of  study 336 

Dav  i 

Chehalis 294 

Cheyenne  River 264 

Colville . 290 

Eastern  Cherokee 1 209 

FortBerthold 215 

Hackberry 103 

Jamestown 294 

Kingman 102 

La  Pointe  Agency 309 

Location  andcapacity 11 

Lummi 297 

Mission  Indians 118 

NeahBay 292 

New  York  Indians 206 

Oneida 305,379 

Pine  Ridge 270,272 

Ponca 184 

Port  Gamble 294 

Pueblo 195 

Rosebud 275 

Sao  and  Fox  (Iowa) 150 

Should  be  reopened  as  boarding ,.  292, 294, 295 

Simnasho 261 

S'Kokomish 294 

Stockbridge 301,305 

Value  of 270,333 
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Schools — Continued.  Page. 

Day — Continued. 

Walker  Kiver 189 

Whirlwind 228 

YavaSupais 104 

Employees.    (See  Employees.) 

Evening  hoar 325 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 145 

Flandreau,  purchase  of  farm 400 

Fort  Bid  well  transferred 18,397 

Government  reservation  boarding: 

Absentee  Shawnee , 249 

Arapaho 228,230 

Blackfeet 161 

Capacity  and  date  of  opening 9 

Cherokee,  N.C 426 

Cheyenne 228,229 

Cheyenne  Kiver 263 

Colorado  Kiver 100,101 

Crow 164,165 

Crow  Creek 267 

Eastern  Cherokees  deed  land 209,426 

Fort  Apache 114 

Fort  Belknap 171,173 

FortBerthold 215,216 

Fort  Hall 129 

Fort  Peck...., ■. 174,175 

Fort  Sill 235 

FortTotten 211 

Grande  Konde 249 

Great  Nemaha 155,157 

Hoopa  Valley 116 

Kaw 238 

Kickapoo 155,156 

Klamath 251,252 

Lao  du  Flambeau 309,578 

Leech  Lake 161 

Lemhi 131 

Lower  Brule 269 

Menominee 808,307 

Hescalero 193 

Neah  Bay,  reopening 292 

Oneida 302,378 

Omaha 179,180 

Osage 238,240 

Otoe 246 

Ouray 285,288 

Pawnee 246,247 

Pima 109,110 

Ponca 244 

Pottawatomie 154,157 

Puyallup 293 

Pyramid  Lake 187 

Kainy  Mountain 232,236 

Red  Lake 158,160 

Quapaw 134,136 

Red  Moon 228,428 

Round  Valley 122 

Riverside 234 

Sao  and  Fox 249 

San  Carlos 118 

Santee 184 

Soger  Colony 366 

Seneca 134,186 

Shoshone 816 

Siletz 254,255 

Sisseton 279,281 

Standing  Hook 217,220,221,223 

Tama  County,  Iowa 422 

Tonasket - 290 

Tongue  Kiver,  should  be  established 177 

TJinFah 286,287 

Umatilla 258 

Western  Shoshone 190,191 

White  Earth 158,169 

Wild  Rice  River 158,159 

Winnebago 178,181 

Yainax 261,263 

Yakima 299,300 

Yankton 282,288 

Zulli 195,199 

Industrial  training 384 

Lighting 7 17 

Mission : 

Allegany  Reserve,  New  York  (Tunesassa).... 206 

Cheyenne  River  (Oahe,  Plum  Creek,  and  St.  John's) 264 

FortBerthold 215 

Klckapoo 249 

Mennonite  among  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoea 228 
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Schools— Continued.  Page. 

Mission — Continued . 

guapaw 138 
osebud  Reserve 275,277 

SanXavier 110 

Shoshone  Reserve 316 

Sisseton 280 

Spokane 290 

St.  Elizabeth's,  Standing  Rock 217 

St.  George's,  Pnyallup 29J 

St.  Paul's,  Yankton  Agency 282,28. 

Tucson . 108 

New  established  ...  - 18 

Noncitizens  in  Indian  Territory  without 140 

None  among  Jicarilla  Apaches 202 

Nonreservation — 

Advantages 258 

Albuquerque 300 

Carlisle,  Pa 369 

Carson,  Nev 359,425 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 367,429 

Chemawa,  Oreg 259,368 

Chilooco,  Okla 363 

Clontarf,  Minn 351,424 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 375 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho 348 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo -.- 346 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz .^.^ 341 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 356 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak 362 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal . 342 

Genoa,  Ncbr 357 

Grand  Junction,  Coloi i 347 

Greenville,  Cal 344,421 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans 349 

Morris,  Minn .-. 423 

->^Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 382*421 

Perns,  Cal 345 

Phoenix,  Ariz 108,344 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 377 

Pipestone,  Minn 355 

Santa  Fe,N.Mex 361 

Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  (Hope) 184 

Statistics i 7 

Tomah.Wis 380 

Transfers  of  pupils 8 

"Wittenberg,  Wis 381 

Oral  work  in  class  room 336 

Organization 332 

Orphan  asylums 144,145,206 

Overcrowded 160,193,235,236,255,300,305,307,345,359 

Public,  Indians  attending 5,178,179,258 

Purchased  by  Government 344 

Sections,  on  Indian  reservation 95,305 

Sites,  description 20,421 

Statistics 466-479 

Superintendents,  women  as 259 

Ventilation 16 

White  Indian  pupils 339 

(See  aUo  Compulsory- Attendance,  Education,  Pupils,  Returned  Students,  and  Teachers.) 

Scott,  Capt.  J.  C.  L.,  report  of  La  Pointe  Agency 307 

Sealing  schooners  seized 291 

Seger,  John  H.,  report  of  Seger  Colony  school 365 

Seminoles : 

Condition ■. -. 125,138 

Purchase  lands  in  Florida 66,126 

Statistics 484,498 

Condition 133,203,204,488,604 

Dishonest  and  inefficient  tribal  government 89, 203-205 

Leases 43,88 

Oil  leases ■. 90,207,404 

Statistics ; 484,488,500,504 

(SeeaUo  New  York  Indians.) 
Sewerage : 

Deteotive 101,137,221,245,255,301,344,349,353,379 

Good. -. 355 

None 360 

School,  improvments 16,330 

Shawnees : 
Absentee : 

Allotments,  abandoned ...» 248,249 

Condition 248 

Leases 43 

Sale  lands - 91 

Eastern : 

Condition 133 

Leases 43 

^     Statistics 484,490,500,506 
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Sheep,  owned  by  Indians 285 

Sheep  raising *. ..*&.. ,...-. &*.». . 193,260 

Sheepeaters : 

Condition ......... 130 

Statistics ,, 484-500 

Shoshone  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  Riehard  H.  "Wilson -. 314 

Shoshones: 

Agreement.... «. », 406 

Allotments 24 

Cession  of  land 34 

Condition 127,130,189,314 

Statistics 484,488,496,500,502,510 

Siletz  Agency,  report  of  Beal  Gaither 253 

Siletz  Indians : 

Condition > 253 

Statistics - 492; 506 

Staging,  sol-fa  system * <-. . 230 

£3oux : 

Cession  of  portions  of  reservations 401 

Cheyenne  River,  oondition 262 

Crow  Creek,  condition » - 265 

Devils  Lake,  condition 210 

Flandreau,  condition » ■- 383 

Fort  Peck,  condition 174 

Lower  Brule : 

Allotments • 23 

Condition * 268 

Mod  iflcation  of  treaty  requirements  as  to  consent  of  three-fourths 401 

Pine  Ridge,  condition 270 

Removed  south  of  White  River 269 

Rosebud : 

Allotments 23 

Condition 274 

Santee: 

Condition 183 

Leases    43 

Settlementof  differences  between  Rosebud  and  Lower  Brul6 401 

Sisseton,  condition 279 

Sisseton,  Santee,  and  Flandreau,  statement  of  lands  and  moneys * 403 

Standing  Rock,  condition 216 

Statistics *-. 486,490,492,494,502,504,506-508 

Yankton: 

Condition .., 282 

[Negotiations  for  purchase  Pipestone  school  site 401 

Sisseton  Agency,  report  of  Nathan  P.Johnson. 279 

Sites,  school,  history 422 

S'Kokomish  Indians : 

Condition. 293,294 

Statistics - 494,508 

S'Klallams: 

Condition 293,294 

Statistics 494,508 

Sloyd... 327,341,349,356,372,384 

Smith,  J.  A.,  report  of  Yankton  Agency 282 

Snakes,  statistics 492,496.506,510 

{See  Shoshones.) 

Snohomish  (or  Tulalip)  Indians : 

Condition 297 

Statistics 494,510 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  report  of  William  H.  Meyer 123 

Spencer,  Andrew,  report  of  Mount  Pleasant  School 355 

Spokanes : 

Condition 166,289 

Statistics 486,494,502,508 

Spray,  Henry  W.,  report  of  Fort  Belknap  School 173 

Sprole,  Capt.  H.  W.,  report  of  Fort  Peck  Agency 174 

Squaxins : 

Condition 293 

Statistics s 494,508 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of  John  W.  Cramsie 216 

Stockbndges : 

Condition 301 

Patents  to 95 

Statistics , ,.,..... ,, t 496,510 

Stock: 

Losses ,,.,....... 265,275 

Owned  by  Indians 499 

Raised  by  Indians , . . . 128, 162, 167, 171, 174, 215, 218, 231, 251, 263, 271, 285, 363 

Stolen , ,,"..et;., 285 

Stoops,  W.  SM  report  of  Sao  and  Fox  (Iowa)  Day  School ,, ,,.., 150 

Stottler,  Lieut.  V.B.,  report  of  Mescalero  Agenoy 192 

Stouch,  Capt.  George  W.  J?.,  report  of  Tongue  River  Agency ,.......M 176 

Students.    (See  Pupils  and  Returned  students.) 

Subsistence  of  Indians,  sources , 482 

Snioides %%%t ,, 276,299,482 

Summer  institutes.    (See  Institutes,) 

Supaia.    (See  Xava  Supais.) 
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Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  report 318 

Superintendents  of  schools,  addresses 577 

Supervisorsof  Indian  schools 318 

Supplies,  contract,  satisfactory 99 

Survey  s  needed,  Hualapais  Reservation 104 

Sweet,  J.  A.,  report  of  Haskell  Institute 349 

Swinomish  Indians : 

Condition 296 

Statistics 494.510 

'T. 

Taxes: 

Excessive,  assessed  on  Indians 218 

Indians  not  paying,  deprived  of  protection  of  law 185,277 

Paid  by  Eastern  Cherokees 208 

Paid  by  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa 147 

Taylor,  Benjamin  F.,  report  of  Chilocco  School 363 

Teachers: 

Day  school,  retention  in  service  entire  year . 271,273 

Gradation  of  salaries .'.      338 

Meetings 327 

Manual-training 337 

Teninoes: 

Condition .\ 280 

Statistics 492,506 

Terry,  Frank,  report  of  Pnyallup  Agency 293 

Tillamooks,  payment  to  Naalem  Band 399 

Timber: 

Cut  from  allotments 301 

Bead,  sale  of,  by  Minnesota  Indians 49,159,404 

Depredations 28 

Eastern  Cherokee  contract 579 

Reserve  around  Mount  Thomas,  Aris 114 

(See  also  Logging  and  Lumber.) 

Tonawanda  Senecas.    (See  Senecas.) 

Tongue  River  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  George  W.  H.  Stouch 176 

Tonkawas: 

Condition 241 

Leases - 42 

Statistics 490,506 

Town  sites,  Five  Civilised  Tribes T 139 

Trade  school 383 

Traders: 

Indebtedness  of  Osages 238 

Too  large  bond  required 139 

Transfers  of  pupils 8,101,116,122,130,161,228,328,332,339 

Opposed 195,196 

Should  not  depend  on  consent  of  parents... 258,328,339 

Treon,  Fred,  report  of  Crow  Creek  Agency 265 

Trespass.    (See  Fisheries,  Grazing,  and  Intruders.) 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lands 416 

Tulalip  Agency,  report  of  D.  C.  Govan 296 

Tulalips: 

Condition 296 

Statistics 494,510 

Tule  River  Indians: 

Condition 119 

Statistics 482-498 

Tuscaroras: 

Condition 203,205 

Statistics 488,504 

(See  alto  New  York  Indians.) 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas : 

Condition 210,212 

Leases 43 

Ratification  of  agreement 90 

TJ. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  James  F.  Randlett 285 

TJkies: 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482-498 

Umatilla  Agency,  report  of  George  W.  Harper .- 256 

Umatillas : 

Condition 236 

Leases 43 

Statistics 492,506 

Umpquas,  statistics 492,506 

Union  Agency,  report  of  Dew  M.  Wisdom 138 

Utes: 

Allotments 92,401 

Condition 123,285 

Irrigation 399 

Removal 408 
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Restoration  reserve  to  publio  domain 401 

Southern,  eastern  boundary  of  reserve 65 

Statistics 482, 4W,  488,508 

Van  Solen,  Marie  L.,  report  as  female  industrial  teacher 224 

Ventilation  in  schools 16,831 

V Jets,  A.  H.,  report  of  Cheyenne  School 229 

Visiting: 

An  evil 148,22ft,  205 

Should  be  prohibited 265 

Unauthorized  delegations  in  Washington 54 

Voting  by  Oneidas 802 

W. 

Wadsworth,  Nev.,  cession  Indian  lands  to 88 

Wages  paid  pupils.    (See  Pupils.) 

Walker,  Charles  A.,  report  of  Ouray  School 288 

Walker  River  Reserve: 

Report  of  Eugene  Mead 187 

Under  supervision  superintendent  Carson  School 186,187 

Walla  Wallas: 

Condition 256 

.Leases                                      •  43 

statistics*  "."/.y.".y."-".""."//////.v/.""".".".i".^^ 

Wapetoes,  statistics 402,506 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  report  of  James  L.  Cowan 260 

Warm  Springs  Indians : 

Condition 260 

Statistics 402,506 

Wascoes: 

Condition 260 

Statistics 402,506 

Watson,  Leslie,  report  of  Menominee  School 307 

Watson,  J.  W.,  report  of  Crow  Agency 163 

Water  supply : 

Excellent 222,286,246,856,861 

Inadequate 117,137,178,223,301,350 

School,  improved 330 

Unhealthful 253,255 

(See  also  Artesian  wells.) 

Waterworks : 

Completed 103,263 

Needed 246,252,253,287 

Webb,  W.  B.,  report  of  Pawnee  School 247 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of  William  L.Hargrove 180 

Western  Shoshones  (tee  Shoshones) 180 

Whisky.    (See  Intemperanoe  and  Liquor.) 

White  Earth  Agency : 

hogging 49 

Report  of  Robert  M.  Allen 158 

White  Indians  in  sohools 330 

White  men  marrying  Indian  women,  status  of  children 404 

Wichitas : 

Allotments  discontinued 22 

Condition '. 231 

Statistics 400,504 

Wichumnis,  statistics 482 

Williams,  Mai.  Constant,  report  of  Navajo  Agency 106 

Williamson,  John  P.,  report  as  missionary,  Yankton  Reservation 283 

Wilson,  Cant.  Richard  H.,  report  of  Shoshone  Agency 314 

Wilson,  H.E.,  report  of  Kickapoo  School 156 

Winnebagoes : 

Condition 178 

Homesteads 28 

Leases 40,42 

Statistics 486,406,502 

Winslow,  W.  H.,  report  of  Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont 356 

Wisham  Fishery.    (See  Fisheries.) 

Wisdom,  Dew  M.,  report  of  Union  Agency 138 

Witehcraft  in  Zufii  pueblo 62,100 

Witzleben,  E.  C,  report  of  Standing  Rook  Industrial  School 221 

Wood  carving 356 

Wood,  E.D.,  report  of  Yankton  School 283 

Woodson,  A.  E.,  report  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 224 

Woolsey,  J.  P.,  report  of  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency 241 

Wootten,  I.  J.,  report  of  Nevada  Agency 186 

Wright,  L.  A.,  report  of  Mission  Tule  River  Agency 117 

Wyandottes : 

Condition 133 

Homes  for  Absentee 233,402 

Leases 43 

Statistics 484,500 

Wylackies : 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482-408 


